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BOOK XIX. SECT. H. 


Continuation of the Reign of CHARLES I. from 1636 to 
1640. with the proceedings againſt the earl of BRISTOL. 
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HILST endeavours were uſing in England to ©, oy 
carry the prerogative-royal higher than ever, the hu N 

king reſolved to execute at laſt the project he had 8 
1 formed with regard to Scotland, namely, to re- Tu Te 
duce the kirk to a perfect conformity with the church of Eng- defigns JT. 
land. This project was formed by king James at his acceſs reſpec to 
ſion to the crown of England: nay, he had found means be- ccd. 

fore he left Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy, as will preſentl 
appear. From that time the biſhops were always protected 
and countenanced by James I. and Charles I. who gained the 
parliaments to their intereſts, and moreover exerted their pre- 
rogative in favour of the prelates, for with them the execu- 
tion of their deſign was to begin. As the troubles this affair 
occaſioned in Scotland were the principal cauſe of the misfor- 
tunes and ruin of Charles I, I wg it indiſpenſably neceſſary 
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Charles]. to trace them to their origin, and the rather as as had 
1636. great influence upon the . 5 of England. Beſides, though 
many foreign authors have ſpoken of the differences between 
Charles I. and his ſubjects of Scotland, I do not know any 
one that has undertaken to explain this matter clearly, or 
ſpoken of it impartially. | \ | . 
The ſtate of The reformation was received in Scotland by public autho- 
NN rity in the reign of queen Mary, 1560, juſt before the death of 
— the re- Francis II. and whilſt the queen his 6 BR was yet in France. 
formation to The firſt that embraced the reformed religion in Scotland, 
2637. under the former reigns, were much perſecuted, even to the 
time I have been ſpeaking of, and yet their number did not fail 
= to increaſe, The biſhops thought themſelves bound in 
conſcience to perſecute the reformed : they were at once their 
adverſaries and judges, and conſequently it was almoſt impoſ- 
fible but this conduct ſhould draw on them the enmity of the 
ſufferers ; accordingly, the decree of the ſtates to admit the 


. £ 5 ; ' 


reformation was no ſooner made, than the biſhops loſt all their 


credit and authority. It is certain the plan on which the govern- 


ment of the new church was at firſt ſettled, was not favourable 
to epiſcopacy, but it was reſolved to conform to the diſci- 
pline of the churches of Switzerland. The reformed had too 
great an averſion for the biſhops to remain under their yoke, 
eſpecially as there were but very few prelates that agreed to the 
late change in religion, All that was done in their fayour 
, was, that the council ordered ſuch as would embrace the re- 
Formation fhould enjoy their revenues, on condition they 
would maintain miniſters. This plainly ſhows, that thoug 
their revenues were left them, there was no intention to con- 
tinue the government of the church in their hands. It WAS 
not the ſame in England, when the reformation. was recely- 

l 56 in the reign of Edward VI. Far for being prejudiged 
"pgainſt the biſhops, the Engliſh, on the contrary could hot 
but own it was by means of the principal prelates that the re- 
formation was eſtabliſned. There was therefore no motixe 
_ "Either of hatred or policy to incline the Engliſh to throw off 
2 Epiſcopal government, though they ſhould be ſuppoſed to con- 
ider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scotland, paſſions, po- 
Iicy, and reaſon itſelf reguired a deliverance from the yoke of 
the biſhops, who, for the moſt part, oppoſed the reformation 

ta the utmoſt of their power: ſo preſbyteries, national ſy- 
nods, or general aſſemblies, were eſtabliſhed, to whoſe care 

the ſet;ling of the diſcipline was committee. 
Theſe general aſſemblies at firſt had, v5, perhaps uſurped: 
d very great authority: it was even neceſſary their r 
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ſhould be great, to enable them to defend the reformation Ch 


againſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies. Queen Mary, 


- 
arlesl. 


1636. 


who arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a zealous catholic, . 


and many of the principal lords were in the ſame ſentiments: 
ſo the popiſh party were ſtill very ſtrong, and in condition to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the reformation. On the other hand, 
the general aſſembly, which then conſiſted wholly of miniſters, 
vigorouſly ſupported the new religion, notwithſtanding the ef- 
forts of the catholic party. Mean while, though they ardent- 
ly laboured to aboliſh epiſcopacy by public authority, they 
could not obtain of the parliament an expreſs act for that 
purpoſe. At laſt, in 1566, the general aſſembly ſolemnly 
approved of the diſcipline of the church'of Switzerland, and 
of a parity among the miniſters. . This was ſufficient to over- 


throw at once the ſpiritual power of the biſhops, but not to 


deprive them of their temporal privileges: fo, from the 


1567, to the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, the ſtate of | 


the biſhops was very uncertain, They enjoyed their revenues, 
fat in partiaments, but their ſpiritual juriſdiction was acknow- 
ledged by few, t ough they ſtrove to preſerve it. The gene- 
ral aſſembl had declared for the preſbyterian government, 
but the Alland had not yet made any deciſion. Mean while 
the bildes Were in a very melancholy ſituation, ſince the 
people, who had a great veneration for the general afſembly, 
could not, after they had been condemned there, acknowledge 
them for paſtors, So, though their ſpiritual authority was not 
expreſly abrogated by the parliament, it was, as I may: ſay, 
teduced to nothing, ſince they could not exerciſe it, the ge- 
neral aſſembly directing all the affairs of the church. "this 
has occaſioned warm diſputes concerning epiſcopacy ; ſome 
affirming it was entirely aboliſhed in Scotland, and others, 


that it was always continued. One cannot but wonder at a Nalin, 
diſpute about a fact of this nature, and it is no leſs ſurpriſing tom. i. 
that the parliament of Scotland ſhould delay above thirty!“ 46. 


years to ſettle the government of the church by their authori- 
ty; Whetefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to explain the reaſons, 
otherwiſe it wauld be difficult to underſtand the cauſes of the 
troubles, of Scotland, of which we muſt neceſſarily ſpeak. 
But before I deſcend to particulars, it will be requiſite to ob- 
ſerve, that we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh the Benefice from the 
Office of a biſhop : by the Benehce I mean the revenues, 
lands, honours, privileges, in a word, all the temporalities 
annexed to the quality of biſhop ; by the Office I underſtand 
the ſpititual juriſdiction and ſunctions of the biſhops. If this 


_—_ diſtinction 
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CharlesI. diſtinction is not continually remembered, it will be impoſ- 
1636. ſible to underſtand the diſputes concerning this matter. 


— 


It is certain, that from the year 1560, when the reforma- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the Near 1609, the church 
of that kingdom was governed by preſpyteries, dioceſan and 
provincial ſynods, general aflemblies, and that even ſuperin- 
tendants were appointed, who continued till the year 1575. 
It is no leſs certain that the general afſemblies condemned and 
rejected epiſcopal government above thirty years, and, during 
that time, conſtantly demanded and earneftly ſollicited the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, with reſpe& both to temporals and 
ſpirituals. Nevertheleis, from the beginning of the reforma- 
tion till 1592, no expreſs act of parliament could be obtain: 


ed, whether for or againſt epiſcopacy, or to approve or re- 


jet the preſbyterian government, if we, except the interval 
between the years 1571, and 1575, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
Had the general aſſemblies confined their demands to the 
aboliſhing of epiſcopacy as to the ſpiritual functions, very 
likely they would have eaſily obtained it. But after the abo- 
lition of the epiſcopal office as far as in them lay, they were 
not contented with deſiring that their acts might be confirmed 
by the parliament, but demanded alſo that the name of Biſhop 


a F or the better underſtanding of the 
ſequel of the Scotch affairs, it will not 


be amiſs to give a brief account of the 

reſent government of the kirk, of Scot- 
Fans. In Scotland are eight hundred 
and ninety pariſhes, each of which is di- 
vided in proportion to its extent, into 

articular diſtricts, and every. diſtrict 
oa its own ruling elders (that is, men 
of the prince pal quality and intereſts in 
the -pariſh,, and deacon (that is, one 


who,has a competency, and is of a god 


character for manners and underſtand- 
ing.) A conſiſtory of miniſters, elders, 


and d-acons, is called a kirk-ſeſſion, 


the loweſt eccleſi i ſtical judicatory, which 
meets once a wrek; to conſider the af- 


fairs of the pariſh: the miniſter is al- 


ways moderator, but without a nega- 


tive, Appeals lie from hence to their 


own preibyteries, which are the next 
higher judicatories. Scotland is divid- 


ed into fixtv-nine preſbyteries, each 


confiſting of from twelve to twenty- 
four con.t:guous patiſhes :- the miniſters 


of theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder + 


choſen half-yearly. out. of every kirk- 


ſelſion, compole a preſbytery; they | 


meet in the head town, | and chuſe their 
moderator, who muſt be a winiſter; 
balf-yearly he is only prolocutor, From 


hence appeals lie to provincial ſy- 


nods, which are compoſed of ſeveral 
adjacent preſbyteries, two, three, four, 
to eight: there are fifteen in all. The 


members are the miniſters and a ruling 


elder out of every pariſh, Theſe ſynods 
meet twice a year, at the principal 
town of its bounds : they chute a mo- 
derator, who is their prolocytor. The 


acts of the ſynod are ſubject to the te- 


view of the general aſſembly, the dernier 
refort of the kirk of Scotland. It con- 
ſits of commiſſioners from preſbyteries, 
royal burglis, and univerſities : a pre- 
bytery of twelve miniſters ſends two mi- 
niſters and one ruling elder 3 of be- 
tween twelve and eighteen, it ſends 


three and one ruling elder,; of between 
_ezighteen and twenty-four, ſends four 
and two ruling elders z of twenty-four, 


ſends five and.two elders, Every royal 
burgh- ſends one elder, and Edinburgh 


two; every univerſity ſends one com- 


miſſioner, uſually a miniſter ; the aſ- 
ſembly meets once a year, 


might 
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might be aboliſhed, and the biſhops deprived of all ſorts of CharlesI. 
temporal honours and privileges, as the right of ſitting in par- 1636. 


liament and the like. But the court always oppoſed it ſtre⁊ñ!ẽ 


nuouſly, becauſe the biſhoprics and abbies being filled by 


the king, he could almoſt depend upon as many votes in par- 


liament as there were biſhops and abbots. For the ſame rea-. 
ſon the court, by ſecret practices hindered the parliament 


from paſſing any act to eſtabliſh n and abrogate the 


ſpiritual juriſdiction of biſhops, becauſe it was perceived that 


this would tend to deprive them of their temporal honours. 
Not but that, in the actual practice of the church, epiſcopacy 
was really aboliſhed and preſbytery eſtabliſhed ; but however, 
as long as there was no expreſs act to aboliſh epiſcopacy, the 
biſhops and abbots could not be prevented from voting in 
parliament, which was a great ad rantage to the court : fo 
the name and title of biſhops and abbots {till ſubſiſted. They 
held the lands annexed to their benefices, and enjoyed the 
ſame temporal privileges with their predeceſſors, though the 
office was DS, This is ſo true with reſpect to the abbots, 
as to admit of no diſpute : the abbies were in the poſſeſſion 
of laymen, who ſat in parliament by the name and title of 
Abbots. As to the biſhops, the thing is not ſo car, be- 
cauſe the title of Biſhop was conferred on churchmen : had 
the court beſtowed the biſhoprics upon laymen, it would have 
given the aſſembly too great an advantage, who deſired no- 
thing more than a plauſible pretence to preſs the abolition 
of the remporalities of the prelates. This ſhows that a man 


may juſtly ſay, there were, and there were not, at the ſame * 


time, biſhops in Scotland: there were biſhops, if it is conſi- 
dered that there were perſons ſo called, who held the lands 
and. revenues of the ſees, and who, as ſuch, had a ſeat in 
parliament ; there were none, with reſpect to the ſpiritual 
functions, which were really aboliſhed by the decrees of the 


general aſſembly and by actual practice, though the parlia= | 


ment had not expreſly repeated them Upon the confaſion 
of the ſpiritual and temporal ſtates of the bilhops. all the ob- 
jections and anſwers in this diſpute wholly turn. Some 
prove very plainly that epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in Scotland, pro- 
vided they confine the meaning of that word to temporals z 
but their proofs are very defective with regard to ſpirituals, 
Others evidently ſhow that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed as to the 
ſpiritual functions by virtue of the acts of the general aſſem- 
bly ; but they cannot prove it was abaliſhed with reſpect to 
the temporal privileges, fince the parliament had not yet made 
any deciſian, . As neither A any act of pijaments 
73 4 Ak 
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at leaſt till ſuch a time, they alledge ſome from whence the 
endeavour to draw inferenees to their advantage. But this 
requires a further explanation. For the better underftanding 
this matter we muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the various cir- 
cumſtances of Scotland, from the beginning of- the reforma- 
tion, namely, in the reign of Mary ; in that of James VI. 
during his minority; under the ſame prince after aſſuming the 
vernthent, according to the ſeveral miniſters or favourites 

y whoſe advice he was directed; and laſtly, under the fame 
prince after his acceſſion to England. The ſtate of the bi- 
ſhops depended all this time on the intereſts at thoſe who 
were in the adminiftration, .  * 

The reign of Mary laſted till the year I 867. | This queen 
was a zealous catholic, and yet, ſo long as the earl of Mur- 
ray her natural brother had any credit with her, the reforma- 
tion was not attacked. But towards the end of her rei 
under Bothwel's adminiſtration, the general aſſembly fot 
ground. However, in 1566,” they made- — 2 


decree, to approve of the diſcipline of the chufches of Sw¾it- 


zerland, and of a parity among the miniſters, which entirely 


deſtroyed epiſcopacy. But the queen, regardleſs of the de- 
cree, openly reſtored the archbiſhoprie of f Bt. re not- 


withſtanding the oppoſition of the aſſembl y... 5 


The interval from the depoſing of queen Mary in 1 50, to 


1573, was a time of troubles — diſcord, under the ad- 
; miniſtration of ſeveral regents, whoſe authority was not firm- 


ly eſtabliſhed ; fo that it was very difficult for the parliament 


_ effectually to ſettle the diſcipline of the church. All that can 


de ſaid is, that they rejected not what was eſtabliſhed by the 


; 35 aſſembly, rhough they gave not their actual conſent 


to it. On the other hand, in 1572, and 1573, the regent, 


for ſome private views, cauſed ſome acts to be. paſſed in favour 


of epiſcopary, but which were aſterwards N © Theſe 


arts were as follows: 
Nalſon, 


tom. lo 


P 141. 


* 


By the firſt, which is the 46th af the: parliament hel, in 


* 1572, it is declared, The archbiſhops and biſhops have the 


authority, and are ordained, to conveen and deprive all 
« inferior perſons being miniſters, who ſhall not ſubſcribe the 
ce articles of religion, and give their oath ſor acknowledging, 


and recognoſcing of our ſovereign lord and his authority, 


tc. and bring a teſtimonial i in rien ee made a month 
66 go their admiſſion.” 

4 the 48th act of the ſame Sarfianzent 4 it-is declared, 
« "That archbiſnops and biſhops have authority at their riß 
« tations to deſign miniſters glebes . 
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By the 54th of the ſaid parliament, “ Archbiſhops and bi- Charlesl. 
ce ſhops were authorized to nominate and, appoint at their 76 36. 
« viſitations, perſons in every parochin for making and ſetting ______ 
<« of the taxation, for upholding and repairing of kirks and 
« kirk-yards, and to conveen, try, and cenſure all perſons 
c that, ſhall be found to have applied to their own uſe the 


<« ſtones, timber, or any thing elſe pertaining to kirks de- 

; 8 moliſhed. 4 8 + cu . * il 

By the 55th of the parliament in 1 574» & Archbiſhops and ll 
« biſhops were authorized to admoniſh perſons married, in {| 


) « caſe of deſertion, to adhere, and in caſe of diſobedience, 
«*« to direct charges to the miniſter of the parochin to pro- 

1 6 ceed:to the ſentence of excommunication.” _ \ 

£ There appears in theſe, four acts ſome ſigns of the epiſco- 

— pal juriſqiction, or at leaft that the parliament did not look 


upon eꝑpiſeopacy as entirely aboliſhed. But on the other hand, 
if the biſhops actually exerciſed their functions at that time, 
where Was the neceſſity of the parliament's authorizing them 
to act in moſt of the things ſpecified in theſe ſtatutes? But 
there is here a ſtronger objection {ill againſt the biſhops; and 
that is, they who have thus cited theſe acts, have curtailed them, 
and paſſed over'in filence the ſuperintendants who were joined 
with the biſhops, from-whence it is inferred that the biſhops 
were. impowered only as commiſſioners of the parliament. 
I proceed now to the time of king James's majority, or 
at leaſt of bis aſſuming the government, though he was not 
really of age. The earl of Morton having loſt his head in 
i581, the duke of Lenox and the earl of Arran ruled the 
young king as they pleaſed. They were expelled afterwards 
by the Ruthens, but the king recalled the earl of Arran, who 
became more powerful than ever, It is certain this favourite's 
deſign was to diſengage the king his maſter from the intereſt 
of. Freland, and ta countenance the duke of Guiſe's project 
to invade Elizabeth by Scotland: it was the favourite's buſi- 
neſs therefore to curb the too ; Aa power of the general aſ- 
ſembly, who ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of that project. 
The beſt way to ſucceed, was not only to protect the biſhops, 
but alſo to give them authority over the miniſters, that theſe 
might. be more humble. To that end he procured the four 
following acts in the parliament of 1584. 5g ty 
The 140th-ran: ©, That none of his majeſty's lieges and Nalſon, 
c ſubjects preſume or take upon hand to impugn the dignity tom. i. 
«& and authority of the three eſtates of this kingdom, where- F. + |» 
ce by the honour and authority of the king's majeſty's ſupreme 
& court of parliament, paſt all memory of man, hath been 
: c continued, 


10 
Charles]. 
1636, 
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«© continued, or to ſeek or procure the innovation or dimi- 
<« nution of the power and authority of the fame three eftares, 


& or any of them, in time coming, under the pain of trea- 


en. 


| By the 131ſt, © All judgments and Juriſdictions; as welt 
« in ſpiritual as temporal cauſes, in practice and cuſtom, 
e during the twenty-four years by-paſt, not approved by the 


© king and three eſtates in parliament, are diſcha 


« and it is defended, that none of his highneſs' ſubjects, ge 
«© whatſoever quality, eſtate, or function they be of, ſpiritu- 
c a} or temporal, preſume or take upon hand to convocate, 
d convene, or aſſemble themſelves together for holding of 
« councils, conventions, or aſſemblies, to treat, conſalt, or 
& determinate in any matter of eſtate, civil or eccleſiaſtical, 
40 (except in the ordinary judgments) without his majeſty's 
e ſpecial commandment, on expreſs licence. had and obtained 
t to that effect. 

By the 132d, Biſhops are euthorizet to try and judge 
ce miniſters guilty of crimes. meriting deprivation.L * 

The 13d ordains, „That minifters exerciſing any of- 


4 fice, beſide their calling, be tried and adjudged culpable by 


&« their ordinaries.“ 
It is manifeſt, that the intent of theſt four acts was to abo- 


liſh the general aſſemblies with the preſdytery, and reſtore the 
epiſcapal government. But it muſt, be obſerved, +++ 

1. Theſe acts were made during the tyranny of the Pe) of 
Arran, who had formed the project of admitting into Scotland 
a popiſh army; and it is no credit to the biſhops, thathe 
ſhould think them proper to countenance that deſign. 2. 
he general aſſembly ſolemnly proteſted againſt theſe acts, 
maintaining it was not in the power of the king and parlia- 
ment to ſettle or alter the government of the church, with- 
out the church's conſent ; that it could nat be juſthy pretended- 
that four biſhops, who were preſent in this parliament, and 
whoſe ſpiritual power was long ſince aboliffied, and four lay- 
men, under the name ok abbots, were lawful repreſentatives 
of the whole church, or that their conſent to theſe acts 
ſhould be conſidered. as the conſent of the national church. 
3. Theſe four acts were repealed by the parliament | of 4 


I 2. 8. 0 

ie muſt proceed now to another juncture, when king . 
freed: from the earl of Arran's tyranny, having relinquiſhed 
the chimerical projects ſuggeſted by that favourite, was better 
acquainted with his true intereſts : I mean the year 1587, 


Though, in the beginning of this year, Elizabeth had ” | 
heade 
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headed Mary, king James's mother, he was ſoon Som- Charles 
forted by the hopes of poſſeſſing one day the crowmn of Eng- 1636. 
land, which he was afraid of loſing in caſe he continued to 
form projects againſt religion, as he had done during 


the g 
earl of Arran's miniſtry. This ſame year therefore he gave 
the royal aſſent to the Act of Annexation, whereby were an- 
nexed to the crown « All lordſhips and baronies pertaining Nalſon, 
« to whatſoever archbiſhops, or biſhops, abbots, priors, * i. 
« nuns, and monks; reſerving always to archbiſhops, ete, *'**** 
c and others poſſeſſors of great benefices of the eſtate of pre- 
4 Jates, and which before had or hath vote in parliament, 
« the principal caſtles and fortalices.“ Noe 2. 
It may be. inferred from this act, that the depriving the bi- 
ſhops of their lands, was depriving them withal of the right 
of ſitting in parliament, ſince that right was founded entirely 
upon the poſſeſſion of the baronies: nay, it ſeems that the 
title of biſhop begun now to be conferred on laymen, which 
gave them only the poſſeſſion of the chief caſtle belonging to 
the ſee : at leaſt we find that, ſhortly after, the biſhoprie of 
Cathneſs becoming vacant by the death of Robert eatt of 
March, the king's uncle, the general aſſembly prayed his 
majeſty to give that ſee to a clergyman. Nine aids 2 

At laſt, in x592, the parliament appealed and annulled 14. p. 163. 
not only the fore - mentioned acts of 1583, but alſo ſuch ag. 
were contrary, to the diſcipline eſtabliſned, approving, ra- 
e tifying and confirming the aſſemblies, preſbyteries, and ſy- 
& nods, with the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the kirk, as 
© moſt. juſt. and godly, notwithſtanding whatſoever ſtatutes, 
« acts, canons, civil or municipal laws made in the contra- 
<< ry. Further, they abrogated. all acts, granting commiſſions 
to biſhops. and other judges conſtitute in eceleſiaſticab 
«cauſes; and ordained. preſentation to benefices, to; be di- 
cc rected to preſbyteries, with power to give callation there- 
«Ky 4 | t 7 ot 180 

This act was confirmed in 1593, and the power of pteſ- 
byteries ſolemnly acknowledged by the parliament in 1594, 
Act 129. ee iu abr bod: 4 

| 4 Wo this ſufficient to aboliſh epiſcopacy entirely? By tis. 
the act of 1587, the biſhops. were diſpoſſeſſed of their lands; 
and by that of 1592, they loſt all manner of juriſdictiom: for: 
how could the power of the preſbyteries and general aſſem- 
blies be conſiſtent with the epiſcopal juriidictich ? And yet; 
there were perſons who ftill: bore the name of biſhop, by a- 
ſon of their holding caſtles formerly belonging to the ſces; 
for it does not appear *** | 
called 
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very likely, ſeveral of theſe ſorts of ſees 


1635. were in lay-hands ; at leaſt, the abbies  and'Þriories were cei- 
——— tainly fo. 


Nalſon, 


t. i. p. 164. 


But things We not Jong upon the ſame foot, Whether 

the general aſſemblies uſurped too much authority, after the 
were freed from the biſhops, or for ſome other reaſons, th 
king formed new projects, and refolved to reſtbre the biſhops. 
At that time, as at many other junctures the” court had. fo 
great an influence over the parliament, that almoſt Whatever 
was deſired, was enacted. 
The king therefore ſo ordeted it in 1597, bat „ the pri- 
« vilege of a voice in parliament was granted to" the whole 
« kirk; and under that name to biſhops and abbots, even as 
<« in times of papiſtry. As te the office and iþi ritual, go- 
4 vernment of biſhops,” the parliament remitted them to the 
king and the ad nx interiding not to derogate from the 
2 i neral aſſemblies, and other | whatfoever 
«« preſdyteries and and Fg, nor Wa the diſcipline eſtablifhed 
in the kirk.“ 

The act flown, -the biſhops had: loft their right of feat in 

liament, ſince there was occaſion to give it them again, 
By virtue of this act, they reſumed their places in parliament, 
and even Sir Robert Spotiſwood a layman took his felt re, 
us abbot of New Abbey The king defired nothing more at 
that time than io — of the biſhops and abbors again into 
the parliament. But he did not ſtop there, as will be ſeen 
preſently- 43787 (0.010 DL 
-1: Mean whilez as the geber aſſembiy uin commune! ſtre- 
nuouſly to oppoſe the promotion of chutchmen to poſts of 
in the Rate, and as the people ſeemed more in- 
elined to follow the determinations of the general affembly, 
than thoſe of the parliament, it was to be feared, this diſſen 
tion would at laſt 'raiſe- diſturbances in the kingdom. To 
t this inconvenience, the king cauſed the genetal aſ- 
ſembly, held at Montroſs in the year 1600, to be preſſed fo 
earneſtly: to conſent to what the parſiament of 1.597 had 
granted to the biſhops, that they 2 obliged either to com- 
phy, or entirely break with him. yen this act 
therefore, but upon certain conditis, ebener ber f 
Was, that the biſhops ſhould act in Parliament ly as com- 
miſſioners or deputies of the kuk, ing kuld de ſubſect to 


aer ally, "Eli conditions laid upon ben were 


10 at 


They ſhall obtain a betten tom we general afenbly, 
to act in their name in parliament, and ſhall ſwear to obſerve 
the following articles. 


3 | They 
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They ſhall move nothing, without having an expreſs order Charlesl. | |; 
from 7 kirk, an pain of being deprived of theit ofſice. 1636. 


They ſhall. not. conſeut, ng. not by. their ſilence, to an 5 | 


thing boat" the liberties of the kirk, under the ſame Pe» 
nal. e oof 
Tbey tall be accountable to park general aſſembly; for 
their ee io the diſcharge. of their commiſſion, ſince 
the laſt aſſembly; be obliged to demand the approbation, and 
ſubmit to the determination and cenſure of the aſſembly with- 


out any appeal, on pain of being enen infamous 0nd ex- 


communicated. 


They ſhall be ſatisfied with that x 


portion of their ede 


the 4 leaſe to allot them "for their ſubſiſtance, that 


they may be a burden to.the-miniſters that are pe or 
thall, be hereafter ſettled in their benefices. 
"They. mall not ſuffer their benefices to go bacdesegs or ait. 
e thing belonging thereto, without the conſent of 
W —— ——. zmbly,' and ſhall allow that inhi- 
bitions directed to them for that purpoſe / 
all exerciſe the functions of paſtors in their own con- 
gregationsy and be ſubject to the cenſure of their den preſ- 
byteries, and the general .eu. the malen tho mini- 
x5. that are not commiſſion ede. 
In the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and inievery” thing re- 
EE ty overament of the kirk, they ſhall iifurpno-power 


or jurild tion beyond what is adjudged to other minifters; o 
pain of forfeiting their office. % 8 203 


In preſbyteries and general and provincial aſſemblies, they 


ſhall demean themſelves in the fame manner as other mi- 
age and ſhall. be liable to their cenſure . Duo 


Nude thoſe that ſit in parliament ſhall be membert of 
the general aſſemblies, unleſs they ne deputed aby 
their preſbyteries. ry 0 20+ % Notiz us. l: 


It is plain from theſe. conditions, inſerted 3 in the ac. of pars 


liament made to confirm that of 1597, what was dhe :imeny 
tion of the Montroſs aſſembly, in agreeing, out of complait 


ſance to the king, that the biſhops ſhoujd ſit in parliament. 


The biſhop em raced what was. for their advantagen hamely, 
the aſſembly's conſent to the priv ilege that: was granted-therte: 


but never performed. any of the conditions. The court Was 


then favourable to them, but it was! ſtill more fo, aſter the 
king's acceſſon to the crown: of England. 
s ſoon as James I. became king — England, he formed, 

as I (aid, the project of "ſtabliſhing in the kirk of Scotlant}, 
the bares ang herring e in anch of England. Io 
mat 5 "EO 


hy 
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Charles]. accompl 


1636. 


—_— 


- 


Naiſon, 
t. i. p. 143+ 
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iſh this deſigny/it was neceſſary to reftore the biſhops 


to all the rights they had enjoyed before the reformation, 4 
accordingly he reſolved to begin with that reſtoration. His 


power in the parliament was very great during the laſt years of 


his being in Scotland; but it was nothing in compariſon of 
what it was after his acceſſion to the throne of England, It 
ſuffices/to ſay, that this influence was in proportion to the 
means he had of diſpenſing to his Scotch ſubjects favours, which 
be bad not been able to grant them in their own country. We 


have ſeen, in the hiſtory of his reign, how he'ſhowered his 


bounties upon them, which the Engliſh could not forbear to 
complain of. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that the mem- 
bers of the parliament of Scotland ſhould be at his devotion: 


He made uſe of his credit ĩn the your 1686. and obtained the 25 


following act of parliament: 

The antient and fundamental R confifling in the 
© maintenance of the three eſtates of parliament, being of 
late greatly impaired, and almoſt ſubverted, eſpecrally by the 


4 indirect aboliſhing of the eftate of biſhops by the act of an- 


< nexation: albeit it was never meaned by his majeſty, nor 
de by his eſtates, that the ſaid eſtate of biſhops, being a'ne= 
ec ceſſary eſtate of the patliament, ſhould any way be fup- 
40 preſſed; yet by diſemembring and abſtracting from them of 
& their lvings, being brought in contempt and poverty, the 
< ſaid eſtate of biſhops is hereby reſtored; and redintegrate to 
ge their antient and accuſtomed honowrt, dignities, preroga- 
<« tives, privileges, lands, teindes, rents, as the ſame was in 
<. the refotmed kirk, moſt amply and free, at any time be- 


ce fore the act of annexation; reſcinding and annulling all 
< acts of parliament made in prejudice of tlie ſaid biſhops in 


the premiſſes, or any of them, with all that hath followed, 
4 or may follow thereupon, to the effect they may peace” 
4e ably enjoy the honours, dignities, privileges and preroga-' 
ac tives> competent to them or their eſtate ſince the reſorma- 
6 tien of religion.“ his Ne 41 


Thus far however it 1 only the mp 


there not being in the act a ſiagle word from whence it 
bk, be znferred that the parliament-reftored:-the biſhops to 


their ſpicitual functions or antient juriſdiction. The general 


aſſembly pretended indeed, that the king and parliament 


could make no alterations in the ſpirituals, without the 
kirk's conſent: but they had no power to hinder the king 


and parliament ftom giving the lands of the erown to whom 
they pleaſed, ar n 1 e K Auto the en ſuch 
GU 3 LES 5 pany + a 
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as they thought proper. But the king did not intend to ſtop Charlesl. 
we. „ , 1) 13009 bavoins bad Sat e of Mio agen 
In 1609, the king, under colour of confirming the act of 
1606, obtained of the parliament another act, which in con- Nalſon, 
firming the other, added a clauſe, whereby the biſhops were t. i. p. 143 
reſtored to all their former authority, privileges and juriſdic- 
tions. By virtue of this laſt act it was that the biſhops took 
poſſeſſion of the government of the kirk, notwithſtanding 
the conditions of the Montroſs aſſembly, which they little 
regarded, and ſuppoſed to be annulled by this act. But 
the general aſſembly proteſted in form againſt this act, affirm- 
ing the parliament had not power, without the kirk's conſent, 
to reſtore a ſpixitual office that had been aboliſhed, They 
proteſted alſo againſt the promotion of churchmen to civil 
poſts, as pernicious to religion. Their proteſtation was re- 
jected: but however it was printed and diſperſed throughout 
the kingdom. Sir rig o dee | 15 1185 

The general aſſembly's oppoſition had a great effect upon 
the people, who loved not the biſhops, and for fifty years had 
been ufed to the preſbyterian government. They complained, 
the parliament had been gained to impoſe upon them epiſco- 
pal government, which'was odious to the whole nation, 6k 
only without- conſulting the kirk, but even againſt her, will. 
This oppoſition convinced the king, that notwithſtanding the. 
authority of the parliament, he ſhould find it very difficult 
to reduce the people of Scotland to obedience, ſo long as the 
general aſſembly oppoſed the reſtoration of the biſhops. He 
reſolved therefore to cauſe a general aſſembly to be held at 
Glaſgow in 1610, where he took care to gain a majority of 
votes, and of which the biſhops were the chief directors. 
The aſſembly thus diſpoſed, agreed that the biſhops ſhould : '* 
reſume all their ſpiritual functions, with the government of the 
church, After that, in 1612, the king called a parliament; 
who, upon the conſent. of the Glaſgow aſſembly, paſſed : *- 
an act, whereby the biſhops were reſtored to all their ſpiri- 
tual rights. | is e EIT RLSY re iT 

The adverſaries of the biſhops, aſtoniſhed at this procecd- 
ing, were forced to be, filent, the torrent being too ſtrong 
to be oppoſed. Beſides, che genetal aſſemblies being growi 
leſs neceſſary, ſince the bithops had the government of the 
church, the king very ſeldom gave them feave to meet, and ._ + 
when he did, it was after he had taken all neceſſary precau- 
tions to be aſſured that the biſhops would be the directors 
and managers. In 1617, he moreover obtained of the par- 
lament an a, whereby it was ordained, that the bilhagy 

| ou 
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Charles I. ſhould be elected by the chapters, and confecrated with the 
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accuſtomed rites, that is, with thoſe introduced of late years, 
As during the troubles in Scotland on account of religion, 
the people, as will preſently appear, loudly complained of 
the reſtoration of the biſhops, the conſent of the Glaſgow 
aſſembly in 1610 was continually objected to them. For this 
reaſon the firſt general afſembly that king Charles was obliged 
to grant in 1638, found no better method to evade this ob- 
je tion, than to declare the Glaſgow aſſembly void from the 
beginning. "Rp Pea 
Such was the ſtate of epiſcopacy in Scotland, from the be- 
'ginning of the reformation to the reign of Charles I. who, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, found it fully eſtabliſhed, 
though contrary to the bent of the nation in general, as it 
plainly appeared afterwards. James I.. as I obſerved, had 
formed the deſign of putting the kirk of Scotland you the 
ſame foot with the church of England. He had made great 
rogreſs therein, and Charles I. purſued the ſame deſign with 
Rin more ardor than his father. But as hitherto I have related 
'only what concerns the biſhops, it is nec „before we 
ſpeak of the troubles of that kingdom, which firſt commenced 
in 1637, to mention the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by the 
two kings to accompliſh their deſign. giv, 2 = 
After James I. had entirely reſtored epiſcopacy in Scotland, 
He reſolved to finiſh his work by degrees. To that purpoſe, 
he began with five articles mentioned in the hiſtory of his 
reign, which he cauſed to be approved by the general aſſembly 
of Perth, by means as illegal perhaps as violent v. The bi- 


hops governed the preſbyteries, by making themſelves mo- 


derators, ſo that it was not poſſible to chuſe any for com- 
miſſioners to the aſſembly general, but ſuch as they thought 
proper. However, the five articles being approved, the king, 

ho by long experience was well acquainted with the genius 
and character of the Scots, thought it neceſſary, before all 
things, to curb the petulancy and boldneſs of the miniſters, 
for fear they ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. The 
people had for them a great veneration, which was even in- 
creaſed after the reſtoration of the biſhops, becauſe theſe were 
more careful to maintain their grandeur and power, than to 
gain the love of their flocks. To compaſs his ends, the 


d Fee vol. viii, p. 139, where Rapin terians, it ſeems, were ſo weak as to 
calls them four. The articles were, kneel - believe, that theſe were the five articles 
2 at the ſacrament; communicating the condemned at the ſynod of Dort. See 

ick, private baptiſm, confirmation, keep the five articles of Dort, vol, viii. p. 331. 
ing ſome feftivals, Mapy Scotiſh preſßpy- 2 ” *. i f. 


king 
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king ſet up in Scotland a high-commiſſion, like that in Eng- CharlesT; 
land, but which, till then, was unheard of in Scotland. As 1636, 
the Scots had never given their king the title of ſupreme head.⁊xä ! ꝓ; 
of the church, as was done in England, there had been no TY 
occaſion to eſtabliſh a high- commiſſion in Scotland, to exer- 
ciſe the ſupremacy in the king's name. But James I. who 
was very apt to ftretch his prerogative, readily believed, he 
had no leſs right to exercife the ſupremacy in Scotland than 
in England, though till now he had never thought of any ſuch 
thing. Be this as it will, by means of this new court, which 
was at firſt very ſevere, and excommunicated and deprived the 
miniſters for the leaſt offence, he kept them ſo in awe, that 
not a man dared to ſtir. 'This, with the favours beſtowed 


upon ſuch as ſhowed a readineſs to countenance his deſigns, 


made him almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs in his undertaking, which 
daily advanced. Nothing was wanting to compleat it, but 
the cauſing the Engliſh liturgy and canons to be received in 
Scotland, after which, there would be no difference between 
the churches of the two kingdoms. This was as eaſy to be 
accompliſhed, as what had been done already. So the king 
having convened a general aſſembly at Aberdeen, it was re- 
preſented to them, that divine ſervice was performed in the 
kirk of Scotland after an indecent manner, every miniſter 
having liberty to compoſe public prayers and uſe what ex- 
preſſions they pleaſed, which was liable to great inconvenien- 
cies : that it would therefore be proper to compile a liturgy 
to be uſed in every church in Scotland, to the end the people 
might every where pray with one heart and one mouth. Tt 
mult be obſerved, that it was not moved to receive the Eng- 
liſh liturgy, but only to compoſe one proper for the kirk of 
Scotland. Whereupon ſeveral members of the aſſembly be- 
lieved, they might without danger agree, that a common- 
prayer-book ſhould be uſed, and the rather, as the reformed 
churches of Geneva, Switzerland, France, and Germany, 
had their ſeveral liturgies, though very different from that of 
the Engliſh. This motion being approved, the aſſembly. ap- 
pvinted commiſſioners to compole the new liturgy, and it 
may well be imagined, this nomination was agreeable to the 
king's deſiſe. T heſe commiſſioners, moſt of whom were bi- 
ſhops, after ſpending a conſiderable time in framing the litur- 
ey, only copied that which was ſet forth in England in the 
reign of Edward VI. and ſent it to the king for his appro- 
bation, | 

The affairs of the palatinate and the Spaniſh marriage ſo 
ingroſſed king James during the laſt years of his life, that he 

Vol. IX, 5 could 
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Gharles]. could not effectually think of finiſhing the work he had un- 
1636, dertaken in Scotland. As he knew the Scots perfectly, and 
nn their ftrong prejudice for preſbyterianiſm, he doubtleſs thought 
proper to defer the execution of his deſign till he had ended 
his two principal affairs. He was apprehenſive, that if any 
troubles ſhould unfortunately happen in Scotland on account 
of the liturgy, they might divert him from what was then 
the principal object of his care. I have related in the hiſtory 
of his reign, how he was amuſed for many years, and there- 
fore he could not, beſore his death, finith what he had begun, 

but left it to the care of his ſucceſſor. 
Charles I. was no leſs eager than his father, to eſtabliſh in 
cm, Ham. Scotland the diſcipline of the church of England. But his 
circumſtances in the beginning of his reign, did not allow 
him to apply himſelf to the finiſhing of this affair with all 
the ſpeed he deſired. His wars with Spain and afterwards 
with France, his projects with regard to his prerogative, his 
continual quarrels with the parliaments, required his whole 
application. Beſides, it was not proper in theſe junctures to 
rouze the Scots, who indeed ſeemed quiet and ſubmiſſive, but 
however were very diſcontented, as the king well knew. He 
ſta; ed therefore till he had concluded a peace with France and 


Rurnet. 


Spain, and rendered himſelf as it were abſolute by the diſſo- 


lution of three parliaments, by his reſolution never to call 


any more, and by eſtabliſhing his prerogative concerning 


taxes without the concurrence of the parliament. Then it 

was that he ſeriouſly thought of compleating the reduction 

of the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the church 

Ruſtworth, of England. He had not however been idle with reſpect to 
12 Scotland during theſe firſt years of his reign. Though he 
> 614, Kc. had delayed the execution of his deſign, it was ever in his 
thoughts, and he had taken ſome meaſures which ſeemed to 
warrant ſucceſs. I. He had either continued or renewed the- 
high-commiſſion, introduced by the king his father. 2. He 

had almoſt aboliſhed the general aſſemblies, by not allow- 

ing any ſince his acceſſion to the throne, 3. He had ſo ſup- 

ported and countenanced the biſhops, that they had the cler- 

gy entirely in their power, whom they ruled with a very 

heavy hand. 4. He had gained a great number of the mi- 

niſters by means of benefices and eccleſiaſtical offices or dig- 

nities, which were granted only to thoſe whoſe compliance 

he could depend upon. 5, He had fo filled the council of 
Scotland, in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of affairs is 

lodged in the king's ablence, that there was ſcarce a privy- 
counſellor but what was engaged to promote his deſigns. 


6. There 
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6 There was in this council ſeveral biſhops arid the arch- CharlesT; 


biſhop of St. Andrews was veſted with the chancellorſhip, 1636. 


the prime office of the kingdom e. 


7, He had ſecured the 


lords of ſeſſion, that is, of the college of juſtice 4, and in Clarendon, 


a word, all who had places depending upon the court. 
had charged Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to hold con- 
tinual correſpondence with the biſhops and council of Scot- 


land, and take with them the neceſſary mcaſures to accom- 


liſh the deſign. 


ing ſhould meet with any oppoſition from a diſperſed people, 
without leaders, without ſupport, and deſtitute of the aſſiſt- 


ance of their magiſtrates, 


With all theſe advantages, Charles undertook to finiſh what 


{till remained to be be done in Scotland. 
a reviſal of the liturgy tranſmitted to the late king, he ſen 
it back into Scotland, with orders to have it received in the 


ö t. i. p. 674 
8. He Ruſhworthg 


ii. P; 386. 


It ſeemed therefore impoſſible, that the 


1637; 


To that end, after Deſign to 
t ſend thenew 


| liturgy into 


Scotland, 


kirk. But upon the objeQion, that this * being word put off. 


for word the ſame with that of the church of 
Scots might take offence at the impoſing upon them the litur- 


nglandg the 


Ruſhworth, 


ii. p. 586, 
&c 


gy of another kingdom, he thought proper to make ſome al- Annals, 
terations, and ordered, that inſtead of the Engliſh verſion of 
the Pſalms, and of the Epiſtles and Goſpels, the Scotch tranſ- 


lation ſhould be inſerted in the liturgy 


of Scotland. After 


that, he believed it could not be complained of with the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon, that he had a mind to impoſe the Eng- 
liſh liturgy upon the kirk of Scotland; though there was 
no other difference between them, than what I have men- 


tioned e. 


Nalſon. 
Clarendon 


During the reviſal of the liturgy, the king ſent into Scot- The king 
land a book of canons, for the government of the kirk, and 
theſe canons enjoined a conformity to the liturgy, though it 


© This office had never been in the 
hands of a churchm̃an ſince the refor- 
He made likewiſe nine bi- 
ſhops lords of ſeſſion, or privy-coun- 
fellors, Clarendon, tom. i. p. 67. 
Ruſhworth, tom, ii. p. 386. | 

d This court was inſtituted by James 
V. (after the form of the ſupreme ſove- 
teign court or parliament of Paris) who 
gave it great privileges and immunities. 
The lord chancellor claimed a right to 
preſide in this, as in all the king's courts, 
But this was much diſputed by the court 
of feſſion, and therefore he ſeldom came 
there. This court fits from the firſt of 
November, to the laſt of February, and 
from the firſt of June, do the laſt of 


B3 


July. From hence hes no appeal, It 
conſiſts of fifteen members. 


ferences between the two liturgies in 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. tom. ii. p. 768, 
769. King Charles, in his declara- 
tion about the Scotiſh liturgy, ſays, 
© That it was compoſed in ſubſtance 
& not different from that of England, 
c that the Roman party might not up- 
be braid the two nations with any dif- 


ce ferences in their liturgies, and yet in 


© ſome few alterations differing from it, 
ce that it might truly be reputed a book: 
©« of the Scotiſh church's own come 
* poling,'* Ruſhworth, tom. ii. p. 


337. 
Way 


ſends the 
book of cas 
nons into 
Scotland, 
Clarendonz 


t · i. P · 84. ; 


© See a particular account of the dif- 


— ——— — 
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| Charles I. was not yet publiſhed, nor ſo much as known to the people. L 

1637. This was ſo groſs an error, that it muſt be ſurpriſing, the 
| w——— king and his miniſters could be guilty of it. The pretence wh 
N to introduce theſe new canons was, that the acts of the gene- et 
ral aſſemblies not being printed, but contained in many large ti 
| manuſcript volumes, remained unknown to the people. For * 
this reaſon the king imagined, they would be obliged to him 1 
| for his care in extracting the molt material and principal * 
| things, in alittle book which might be in every one's hands. C 
It ſeems ſometimes, that certain princes imagine they have a 4 
ſovercign power, not only over the bodies, but alſo the un- 1 
| erſtandings of their ſubjedts, to make them believe the great- " 
| eſt abſurdities. We have here two remarkable inſtances. os 
| Charles undertakes to perſuade the people of Scotland, that | 
U he does not pretend to impoſe the Engliſh liturgy upon them, e 
| though it is the very ſame, not only in ſubſtance, but word for Ss | 
word, b:cauſe the verſion of the epiſtles and goſpels is different. 43 


On the other hand, he wou!d have them believe, that the book 
of canons is only an abſtract of the aQs of their general P 
aſſeniblies, though the contrary be evident, From the begin- 


ning of the reformation, to the Glaſgow aſſembly in 10610, , 

that is, during the ſpace of fifty years, the general afſemblies | 

had always condemned and rejected epiſcopacy, and all their a 

acts, without exception, ſuppoſed the preſbyterian government. n 

The book of canons, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, in every ar- k 
ticle, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and epiſcopal government. 

How then was it poflible to perſuade the Scots, that this l 

book of canons was an abſtract of the acts of their general a f 

aſſemblies? This was impoſing upon them in a very ſtrange C 

manner f. ng ISI! T 

and zfter- The liturgy being ready, the king ſent it into Scotland, 1 

ace and appointed it to be read in all the churches of Edinburgh k 

Id. p. 86. on Eaſter-day this year 1637. But upon farther conſidera- 
Ruſhworth, tion, the order was revoked. The king was told, it might be 

1 a 387. dangerous to ſurprize the people with the reading of the li- 1 

tem. i. p. 6, turgy before they were prepared. That it was more proper 

&c. to defer it ſome months, in order to ſee whether, in that in- | 

* terval, the male- contents would attempt to oppoſe it. In 0 

p.675 that caſe, they might be oppreſſed before they had time to 

| f The lord Clarendon juſtly obſerves, ted from Scotland to archbiſhop Laud, | 
as ſomething ſtrange, that neither theſe 2 biſhop of London, and Wren of 

| canons, nor the liturgy, were communi- Norwich, who reviſed, and put the fi- 2 

| cated to the Scotiſh clergy, nor paſſed niſhing hand to them. Clarendon, tom. t 

| their approbation, They were compiled i, p. 83, 85, 86. t 

| by ſome Scotiſh biſhops, and trauſmit- | i 

' take 

U 


| 
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take juſt meaſures, and the ill ſucceſs of their attempt, would Charles I. 
only ſerve to promote the king's deſign. This reaſon appear- 1637. 
ed ſo plauſible, that the king ordered the reading of the li- 
turgy to be deferred till Sunday the 23d of July the ſame The liturgy 
year. During this whole interval, there was no unuſual mo- Lorne to 
tion in Edinburgh, nor the leaſt appearance that the king's d in 
orders would meet with oppoſition s. To be ſtill more fe. churches of 
cure, the council cauſed it to be publiſhed eight days before Edinburgh. 
in all the churches of the city, that the liturgy would be read 
the Sunday following. No perſon ftirred the whole week, 
and all was ſo quiet in the city, that the council doubted not 
of ſuccels. 

Nevertheleſs, the next Sunday the lord-chancellor, moſt of Tumult at 
the lords of the council, ſome biſhops, the lords of ſeſſion or — 57 
judges of the realm, and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, repair- Ci. ya tg 
ing.to St. Giles's church, the cathedral of the city, when the Ruſhworth, 
dean opened the book to read the liturgy, the meaner ſort of i, . 
people, with clapping of hands, execrations and outcries, raiſed , ;, * 
ſo hideous a noiſe, that it was not poſſible to hear a word. Annals. 
Whereupon the biſhop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, 8 
ſtepping into the pulpit with thoughts to appeaſe the peoples, 
was received with the ſame clamours and imprecations; and 
if a ſtool, thrown at his head, had not been diverted by the 
hand of one preſent, would have been in danger of being 
killed. The lord-chancellor and judges found no more re- 
verence. At laſt, the provoſt and bailiffs of the city came 
from their places, and with much difficulty thruſt out of the 
church the inraged populace, and ſhutting the doors, the dean 
read the liturgy, though continually interrupted by the noiſe 
without, and the ſtones thrown in at the windows. There 
were the ſame tumults in all the reſt of the churches of Edin- 
burgh, and yet no one was killed or wounded : only the 
biſhop of Edinburgh ran ſome riſk both in the church and in 


retiring to his lodging. This firſt tumult was raiſed only by 


the rabble, no perſon of condition or name appearing in it. 
The magiſtrates of Edinburgh openly diſavowed theſe diſor- 
ders, and promiſed the council to uſe their endeavours to diſ- 
cover and puniſh the authors and abettors. They offered 
likewiſe to take order for the fecurity of the miniſters who 


8 Nor (ſays the lord Clarendon) was 
any thing done for the better adjuſting 
things in the time of this ſuſpenſion, 
but every thing left in the ſame ſtate of 
unconcernedneſs as it was before; not 


informed of it; as if they had been 
ſure all men would have ſubmitted to it 
for conſcience-ſake. He ſays, the earl 
of Traquaire adviſed this delay, Vol. i, 


p · 87. 


ſo much as the council's being better 


B 3 ſhould 
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ſhould be appointed to read the liturgy another time, and writ 
to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to clear themſelves, defiring 
HÜ]nꝓ him to repreſent their innocence to the king. 


Harveſt approaching, many people left Edinburgh and went 


Ruſhworth, into the country. Mean while, the magiſtrates of the city 


t. ii. p. 393. 


Prepara- 
tions for 
another tu- 
mult. 

Id. p. 400. 
The coun- 
cil's procla- 
mations of 
no effect. 
October 17. 
Id. p. 401, 
402, 


A ſecond 
tumult at 
Edinburgh. 


Id. p. 402. 
Nalſon 5 


An * 
Clar endon. 


Ruſhworth, 
t ii. p. 403, 
404. 

Nal ſon, 

t. i. p. 12. 


prayed the council that the liturgy might not be read, be- 
cauſg they had obſerved the people were not yet diſpoſed ta 
reccive it, But in October, after harveſt, ſo great a concourſe 
of people flocked to Edinburgh, that it was eaſy to ſee a freſh 
tumult was preparing. Wherefore the council publiſhed three 
proclamations. The firſt, to order all ſtrangers to depart the 
city within twenty-four hours. A ſecond, for removing the 
ſeffion > from Edinburgh to Dundee i. A third, for calling 
in and burning a ſeditious book, intitled, A Diſpute againſt 
« the Engliſh Popiſh Ceremonies, obtruded upon the Kirk 
<« of Scotland.” "The firſt and laſt were not much regarded. 
On the morrow, the 18th of October, the people came to- 
gether in a tumultuous manner in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, 
and ſeeing the biſhop of Galloway as he was going to the 
council, a great ok rude followed him all the way with con- 
tinual curſings, but however did him no hurt. They even 
beſet the council-houſe, demanding the biſhop's perſon, tho 
it was in their power to have ſeized, nay, to haye killed him 
whilſt he was in the ſtreet. The council finding themſelves 
thus beſet, ſent to the magiſtrates to come to their relief; 
who anſwered, they were themſelves ſurrounded in their 
town-houſe by their own citizens, who threatned to tear them 
in pieces, if they did not immediately ſign a paper, which for 
fear of their lives they were forced to do. The paper con- 
tained theſe three things : Firſt, that the magiſtrates ſhould join 
with the people in petitioning againſt the liturgy : Secondly, 
that by their authority they ſhould preſently reſtore to their 
pulpits Ramſey and Rollock, two ſilenced minifters, very 
much beloved by the people: Thirdly, that they ſhould re- 
ſtore to his place one Henderſon, a filenced reader. Upo 
this the earls of Traquaire and Wigton, the firſt of whom 
was lord-treaſurer, came to the town-houſe to adviſe with 
the magiſtrates, what was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the 
biſhop of Galloway, who was till beſet. After the conſulta- 
tion, the two earls returning to the council, were inſulted by 
the populace. The ear] of Traquaire was thrown down, his 


h The ſame as the term in England, But the council ſat often at Dalkeith, 


i The counc and ſeſſion were re- See the proclamation in Ruſhworth, 
moved for the preſent to Linlithgow, tom, ii. . 401. 


Ind after much vexation to Dundee, 


hat, 


„ ag they were attending a gracious anſwer to their former 
s {upplications againſt the fſervice-book, they were ſurprized | 
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hat, cloak, and white-ſtaff taken from him, the people cry- Charles]. 
ing out, God defend all thoſe who will defend God's cauſe, 1637. 
„ and God confound the ſervice-book and all the maintain 
« ers of it,” Freſently after the provoſt came to the coun- 

cil, and declared, that though he had uſed his utmoſt endea- 

vours, it was not poſſible to appeaſe the people. At laſt the 

'ords of the council applied themſelves to ſome of the nobi- 

lity and gentry and others who were now aſſembled to fign | 

the petition againſt the ſervice-book. Theſe men had more 

credit with the populace than the magiſtrates, and prevailed 

with them at length to retire. The ſecond tumult, wherein 

no perſon was killed or wounded no more than in the firſt, 

ſeemed however to be more important and dangerous, becauſe 

in the firſt, none but the rabble were concerned, whereas it 
plainly appeared, the mutineers were countenanced by ſe- 

veral lords and gentlemen, as well as by the better ſort af 


Citizens, | 


The tumult being appeaſed, a proclamation was publiſhed Another 
forbidding any meetings in the ſtreets or elſewhere ; a procla- 8 
mation of no uſe, at a time when the council could not be purpoſe. 
ignorant how much their authority was contemned by thoſe Id. p. 404. 
whom they would have inſpired with fear. Accordingly, fo b f. b. 2. 
far were the male-contents from being terrified, that they ſent Annals. 
their commiſſioners to the board, to require that the filenced 
miniſters might be reſtored to them, and that they might have | 
aſlurance for the punctual performance of what had been lately 
promiſed them by the magiſtrates, The council could eaſily 
ſee by this conduct, that the male-contents had no deſign to 
ſtop there. And indeed, ſhortly after, the lord-chancellor 
received two petitions, one in the name of all the men, wo- 
men, children, and ſervants of Edinburgh againſt the liturgy : 
the other from the noblemen, gentry, miniſters and burgeſſes 
of the ſame city, againſt the liturgy and book of canons. 

The firſt alledged, That they had a long time winked The women 
© at ſome alterations, being put in hope that no farther in- my chil- 
ce rens peti- ö 

novations ſhould follow. But now ſeeing that they were jon te the 
like to be conſtrained to embrace another ſervice, not council 
© approved by church and kingdom, and which had nei- gain 1 
ether been agitated nor received either by general aſſembly book. 
or parliament ; they therefore deſired that they might have &uſhworh, | 
“ the happineſs of enjoying their religion, as it had been re-. UP. 495+ | 


formed in that land, and authorized by his majeſty.” | 
| 


| 


. 


In the ſecond, the petitioners complained, 4 "That where- 


B 4 „and 


: 
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Charles J. and charged by public proclamation, to depart out of the 
1637, © town within twenty-four hours thereafter under pain of 
X „ revellion ; by which their fears of a more ſeve:e and ſtrict 
The petitin courſe of proceeding were augmented. W herefore they 
Ares * „ were conſtrained to remonſtrate, that in the book of Com- 
1d. p. 4% mon-Prayer, drawn up and ſet foith by the archbiſhops 
Nalſon, „“ and biſhops, were ſown the ſeeds of divers fuperſtitions, 
. P- 13, „ idolatry, and falſe-doQrine, contrary to the religion eſta- 
A: * bliſhed in the realm by divers acts of parliament. That in 
«© the book of canons, &c. it was ordained, ** That whoſo- 
cc ever ſhall affirm, that the form of worſhip inſerted in the 
<© book of Common-Prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
„% ments, doth contain any thing repugnant to the ſcriptures, 
<< or are corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or unlawful in the ſervice and 
<< worſhip of God, ſhall be excommunicated, and not be re- 
* ſtored, but by the biſhop of the place or archbiſhop of the 
* province.” That beſides it is ordained, that where in 
< any of the canons there is no penalty expreſsly ſet down, 
<< the punifhment ſhall be arbitrary as the Diſho) ſhall think 
<< fitteſt.” All which canons were never ſeen or allowed in 
<< any general aſſembly, but were impoſed contrary to order 
of Jaw appointed in the realm for eſtabliſhing conſtitutions 
* eccleſiaſtical. Laſtly, that the biſhops had not only begun 
to urge the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions given 
<< in provincial aſſemblies, but alſo by open proclamation and 
5 charge of Horning *. Wherefore the petitioners craved, 
that this matter might be put to the trial, and the prelates 
<< be taken order with according to the laws of the realm, 
and not ſuffered to fit any more as judges, until the cauſe 
* be tried and decided according to juſtice.” 3 
The king The king thought not fit to anſwer theſe petitions, being 
ſends a pro- on the contrary determined to puniſh ſeverely the authors of 
33 the late tumults. However he commanded the privy- council 
meaning. to publiſh a proclamation on this occaſion, ſuppoſing, though 
Ruſhworth, without any foundation, it would be capable of ſatisfying the 
i" P:4%. people. After mention in the proclamation of the lords pe- 
t. i p. 16, tition, &c. it was ſaid, ** His ey, in a juſt reſentment 
Annals, „ of that foul indignity, the late inſurrections at Edinburgh, 
r. 023: <« hath been moved to delay the ſignification of his majeſty's 
„ gracious intentions, in giving to his ſubjects ſuch ſatisfac- 
« tory anſwers to their petitions, as in equity might be ex- 
6 pected from ſo juſt and religious a prince: but yet his ma- 
« jeſty being unwilling that his loyal and faithful ſubjects 


12 


8 


* 


* That is, excommunicating and out- lawing. 


8 ſhould 


. r eo wc. Dc oc oc i... 
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ſhould be poſſeſſed with groundleſs and unneceſſary doubts Charles J. 
&« and fears, his majeſty is pleaſed out of his goodneſs to de- 1037. 
« clare, that as he abhorreth all ſuperſtition of popery, ſo⁊ q 
cc he will be moſt careful, that nothing be allowed within 
<& his majeſty's dominions, but that which ſhall tend to the ad- 

« yancement of true religion, as it is at preſent profeſſed 
& within his moſt antient kingdom of Scotland; and that no- 


* 


* 


3 


ö 

& thing is or was intended to be done therein, againſt the 
& Jaudable laws of this his majeſty's native kingdom.” 

It muſt be obſerved, that according to the king, the true 
> religion was that of the church of England. T hat by the 
religion at preſent profeſſed, he meant only that which con- 
_ tained the hierarchy and epiſcopacy; and by the laws of the 
| kingdom, he underſtood thoſe that were enacted after the 
- king his father's acceſſion to the crown. of England, and of 
e which I have ſpoken above. It is at leaſt certain the male- 
n contents gave this ſenſe to his general expreſſions, from whence 
» they inferred, he was very far from deſiſting from what he 
K had undertaken, and ſtill farther from pardoning the late diſ- 
n orders at Edinburgh. Wherefore, they reſolved to take mea- 
r ſures, not only to ſecure themſelves from the king's reſent- 
1$ ment, but alſo to cauſe all innovations complained of to be 
n aboliſhed, | 

n . Some 
d | ; 

] 1 There were, on June 14, this year, and the other two to loſe only their 

a extremely ſevere proceedings in the ſtar- ears; and all to be impriſoned for life, 
ES chamber againſt ſome perſons, which Prynn in Caernarvon, Baſtwick in Laun- 
ng ſerved very much to incenſe the whole ceſton, and Burton in Lancaſter caſtle, ' 
fe nation againſt that mercileſs court. 1. From whence they were afterwards re- 

William Prynn, for writing, in his con= moved, Prynn to Montorgueil caſtle in 
finement in the Tower, books called the Jerſey, Baſtwick to the Scilly iſlands, 1 

1g Quench-Coal, News from Ipſwich, The and Burton to Guernſey, The lord 
of unbiſhopping of Timothy and Titus. 2. Clarendon obſerves, that as theſe three 

il John Baſtwick, M, D. (born at Writtle - men were of the three profeſhons which 
Cl in Eſſex, brought up at Emanuel col- had the moſt influence upon the people, 
gh lege, and Padua, and who profeſſed phy- though they had formerly been looked 
he ſic at Colcheſter) for a book called, upon under characters of reproach, yet 
| Flagellum Pontificis & Epiſcoporum La- when they were expoſed on ſcaffolds, as 
e. tialium, and another againſt the high - common and ſignal rogues, to have their 
nt commiſſion, entitled, his Litany, Henry ears cut off, and faces branded with hot 
zh Burton, B. D. rector of St. Matthew's irons, men began no more to conſider 
471 in Friday-ftreet, and formerly cloſet- their manners, but the men; and each 
y I keeper to the king, for a ſermon preach- profeſſion, with anger and indignation 
aC= ed on November g, in all which books enough, thought their education, and 
ex- were contained ſevere invectives againſt degrees, and quality, would have ſecured 
5 the biſhops. For this they were all them from ſuch infamous judgments, 


three fined coool. a piece. Prynn 
condemned to loſe the reſt of his gars, 
and be ſtigmatized on both cheeks with 
the letters S. L, for a ſeditious libeller; 


and treaſured up wrath for the time to 
come. Vol. i. p. 73. —But this was not 
all: for John Lilburn, for writing in 
Prynn's behalf, to whom he had veen 

clerk, 
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* 


The petition 
of the no- (c 
blemen, & c. cc 
Id. p. 406. 

Nalſon, . 
t. i. p. 13, 46 
14, &c, 
Annals. 


* province.” 
<« any of the canons there is no penalty penny ſet down, 


<c 
cc 
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and charged by public proclamation, to depart out of the 
town within twenty-four hours thereafter under pain of 
rebellion; by which their fears of a more ſevere and ſtrict 
courſe of proceeding were augmented. Wherefore they 
were conſtrained to remonſtrate, that in the book of Com- 
mon- Prayer, drawn up and ſet forth by the archbiſhops 
and biſhops, were ſown the ſeeds of divers fuperſtitions, 
idolatry, and falſe- doctrine, contrary to the religion eſta- 
bliſhed in the realm by divers acts of parliament. That in 
the book of canons, &c. it was ordained, ** That whoſo- 
ever ſhall affirm, that the form of worſhip inſerted in the 
book of Common-Prayer, and adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ments, doth contain any thing repugnant to the ſcriptures, 


or are corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or unlawful in the ſervice and 


worſhip of God, ſhall be excommunicated, and not be re- 
ſtored, but by the biſhop of the place or archbiſhop of the 
That beſides it is ordained, that where in 


the punifhment ſhall be arbitrary as the 


iſhop ſhall think 
fitteſt.” 


All which canons were never ſeen or allowed in 


<< any general aſſembly, but were impoſed contrary to order 


cc 


a 
* 


The king 


of Jaw appointed in the realm for eſtabliſhing conſtitutions 
eccleſiaſtical. Laſtly, that the biſhops had not only begun 
to urge the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions given 
in provincial aſſemblies, but alſo by open proclamation and 
charge of Horning k. Wherefore the petitioners craved, 
that this matter might be put to the trial, and the prelates 
be taken order with according to the laws of the realm, 
and not ſuffered to fit any more as judges, until the cauſe 
be tried and decided according to juſtice.” , 


The king thought not fit to anſwer theſe petitions, being 


ſends a pro. on the contrary determined to puniſh ſeverely the authors of 


clamation 0 
doubtful 


emeaning. 


the late tumults. 
to publiſh a proclamation on this occaſion, ſuppoſing, though 


However he commanded the privy-council 


Ruſhworth, without any foundation, it would be capable of ſatisfying the 


fe Bo 40K people. After mention in the proclamation of the lords pe- 
3 1 . . ” * . - : 

t.i-p. 16, tition, &c. it was ſaid, “ His majeny; in a juſt reſentment 
Annals, 6 of that foul indignity, the late inſurrections at Edinburgh, 


* 623. ce 
co 


hath been moved to delay the ſignification of his majeſty's 
gracious intentions, in giving to his ſubjects ſuch ſatisfac- 


« tory anſwers to their petitions, as in equity might be ex- 
6 pected from ſo juſt and religious a prince: but yet his ma- 
« jeſty being unwilling that his loyal and faithful ſubjects 


* That is, excommunicating and out-lawingy 


00 ſhould 
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he will be moſt careful, that nothing be allowed within 
his majeſty's dominions, but that which ſhall tend to the ad- 
t yancement of true religion, as it is at preſent profeſſed 
& within his moſt antient kingdom of Scotland; and that no- 
& thing is or was intended to be done therein, againſt the 
& Jaudable laws of this his majeſty's native kingdom.“ 

It muſt be obſerved, that according to the king, the true 
religion was that of the church of England. That by the 
religion at preſent profeſſed, he meant only that which con- 
tained the hierarchy and'epiſcopacy ; and the laws of the 
kingdom, he underſtood thoſe that were enacted after the 
king his father's acceſſion to the crown of England, and of 
which I have ſpoken above. It is at leaſt certain the male- 
contents gave this ſenſe to his general expreſſions, from whence 
they inferred, he was very far from deſiſting from what he 
had undertaken, and till farther from pardoning the late diſ- 
orders at Edinburgh. Wherefore, they reſolved to take mea- 
ſures, not only to ſecure themſelves from the king's reſent- 


ment, but alſo to cauſe all innovations complained of to be 


aboliſhed i. 


I There were, on June 14, this year, 
extremely ſevere proceedings in the ſtar- 
chamber againſt ſome perſons, which 
ſerved very much to incenſe the whole 
nation againſt that mercileſs court. 1, 
William Prynn, for writing, in his con- 
finement in the Tower, books called the 
Quench-Coal, News from Ipſwich, The 
unbiſhopping of Timothy and Titus. 2. 
John Baſtwick, M, D. (born at Writtle 
in Eſſex, brought up at Emanuel col- 
lege, and Padua, and who profeſſed phy- 
fic at Colchefter) for a book called, 
Flagellum Pontificis & Epiſcoporum La- 


tialjum, and another againſt the high- 


commiſſion, entitled, his Litany. Henry 
Burton, B. D. rector of St. Matthew's 
in Friday-ftreet, and formerly cloſet- 
keeper to the king, for a ſermon preach- 
ed on November «, in all which books 
were contained ſevere invectives againſt 
the biſhops, For this they were all 
three fined coool. a piece. Prynn 


condemned to Joſe the reſt of his gars, 


and be ſtigmatized on both cheeks with 
the letters S. L, for a ſeditious libeller; 


Some 


and the other two to loſe only their 
ears; and all to be impriſoned for life, 
Prynn in Caernarvon, Baſtwick in Laun- 
ceſton, and Burton in Lancaſter eaſtle. 
From whence they were afterwards re- 


moved, Prynn to Montorgueil caſtle in 
Jerſey, Baſtwick to the Scilly iſlands, 
and Burton to Guernſey. The lord 
Clarendon obſerves, that as theſe three 


men were of the three profeſſions which 
had the moſt influence upon the people, 


though they had formerly been looked 
upon under characters of reproach, yet 
when they were expoſed on ſcaffolds, as 
common and ſignal rogues, to have their 
ears cut off, and faces branded with hot 
irons, men began no more to conſider 
their manners, but the men; and each 
profeſſion, with anger and indignation 
enough, thought their education, and 


degrees, and quality, would have ſecured 


them from ſuch infamous judgments, 
and treaſured up wrath for the time to 
come. Vol. i. p. 73. — But this was not 
all: for John Lilburn, for writing in 
Prynn's behalf, to whom he had been 

clerk, 


25 


ſhould be poſſeſſed with groundleſs and unneceſſary doubts Charles I. 
and fears, his majeſty is pleaſed out of his goodneſs to de- 1637. 
clare, that as he abhorreth all ſuperſtition of popery, ſoꝛ⁊æ 
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Some time after, the council having removed the ſeſſion to 


1637. Stirling, the king ſent them another proclamation, with or- 
ders to have it publicly read in the principal towns of the 


Another 
proclama- 
tion. cc 
Feb. 19. | 
1638, © 
Ruſhworth. ho 


ii. p. 731. ( 
Annals, cc 
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Remarks on 


kingdom. The proclamation was to this effect: 


WE find our royal authority much injured by ſome late 

petitions and declarations given in to our council 
againſt the book of Common-Prayer, and canons of the 
church, both in the matter and in the carriage thereof ; 
whereby we conceive thoſe of our nobility, gentry, and 
others, who kept and aſſiſted theſe meetings, for contriv- 
ing and forming the ſaid petitions, to deſerve and be lia- 
ble to our high cenſure, both in their perſons and fortunes 
yet becauſe we believe, that what they have done herein is 
out of a prepoſterous zeal, we are graciouſly pleaſed to diſ- 
penſe therewith, and with what may be their fault or er- 
ror therein, to all ſuch as, upon ſignification or declaration 
of our pleaſure, ſhall retire themſelves as becometh good 
and dutiful ſubjects: to which purpoſe our will and plea- 
ſure is, that you diſcharge all ſuch convocations and meet- 
ings in time coming, under the pain of treaſon. And alfa 
that you command, charge, and inhibit all our lieges and 
ſubjects, that none of them perſume, nor take in hand, ta 
reſort nor repair to our burgh of Stirling, nor to no other 
burgh where our council and ſeſſion fits, till firſt they de- 
clare their cauſe of coming to our council, and procure. 
their warrant to that effect. And as concerning any pe- 
titions that ſhall hereafter be given us, upon this or any 
other ſubject, we are likewiſe pleaſed to declare, we will 


not ſhut our ears therefrom, ſo that neither the form nor 


matter be prejudicial to our regal authority.” 
T his proclamation was not capable of ſatisfying the male- 


this procla- contents. Firſt, there was not a word concerning the ſubject 


mation, 


of their petition, and by that they could perceive, the king 
had no deſign to ſuppreſs the liturgy and canons, 


Secondly, 


the king repreſented as a great condeſcenſion the pardon he 


clerk, was condemned to be whipped 
from the Fleet-priſon to Weſtminſter- 
hall, and to ſtand in the pillory, He 
is ſaid to receive five hundred ſtripes 
with a treble cord.--Alſo Williams biſhop 
of Lincoln, upon a charge of diſloyal 
words againſt the king, and for ſuborn- 
ing witneſſes, was fined 10,0001. eom- 
mitted to the Tower, and ſuſpended ab 
officio & beneficio, And Lambert Oſ- 


baldeſton, maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchoch 
for ſome letters 'of his to that biſhop, 
which were ſuppoſed to reflect on arch- 
biſhop Laud, was fined 50001, to the 
king, and 50001. for damages to the 
archbiſhop, and to ſtand in the pillory 
in Dean's-Yard, but he made his eſcape, 
Biſhop Williams was alſo fined $0001, 
upon this account, State-Trials, vol. i» 


Fuller, Collicr, Ruſhworth, 
Was 


>r-ſchooh 
at biſhoy, 

on arche 
1. to the 
zes to the 
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was pleaſed to grant for their fault in preſenting a petition Charles, 


without his leave. This ſhowed them, that, according to 
the king's intention, obedience was their only courſe for the 
future. Thirdly, the king clearly intimated to them, he 
would receive no more petitions, ſince he declared, he would 
reject ſuch as ſhould by the matter or form be prejudicial to 
his authority. Was not this ſaying, he would reject all? In 
ſhort, they ſaw. plainly, the king, in forbidding all meetings, 
ſought only to diſunite and hinder them from concerting 
meaſures to obtain their defires. I own, I do not ſee how 
the king could flatter himſelf that ſuch a proclamation would 
produce the effect he expected, and the rather, as there were 


not in Scotland forces ſufficient to ſupport his authority. The 


male- contents were not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of the 
king's deſign. 
Lindſey, accompanied with a great croud of nobles and peo- 


1638. 


— — 
/ — 


/ 


So, on the morrow, the earls of Hu Proteſtation 
, mo 5 me and porta 


i 


contents, 


ple, came and publicly read in Stirling a proteſtation againſt Feb, 19. 


the proclamation, the preſence and authority of the council Whitelock, 


not being capable of hindering it. The ſame proteſtation ***7* 


was publicly read at Lithgow and Edinburgh, immediately 
after the proclamation had been publiſhed there. 


In this proteſtation the male - contents ſaid, T They had Ruſhworthg 


6 preſented a ſupplication on the 23d of September, and ano- 


Annals, 
«© ther upon the 18th of October; as alſo a remonſtrance Nalſon, 
« December the 19th, againſt the ſervice-book, and the ca- t i. p. 18g 


„ nons, as well as againſt the archbiſhops and the biſhops, 
te as their parties, having the ſame day preſented a declina- 
ce tor againſt them, to prevent their being judges in their 


c own cauſe, But the council having refuſed to admit of 


this declinator, they found themſelves obliged to make the 
ce following proteſtation. 


. That they might have immediate recourſe to the 
king, to preſent their grievances, and in a legal way to 
proſecute the ſame before the ordinary competent judges. 
& 2, That the archbiſhops and biſhops could not be re- 
puted or eſteemed lawful judges, till they had purged 
themſelves of ſuch crimes as were laid to their charge. 
*« 2. That no proclamation, nor any act of council, paſt 
in preſence of the archbiſhops and biſhops, could any 
e ways be prejudicial to the ſupplicants. : 
« 4. That neither they, nor any that had joined, or 
„ ſhould join with them againſt innovations, ſhould incur 
« any danger in life, lands, or any political or eccleſiaſtical 
* pains, for not obſerving ſuch acts, books, canons, rites, ju- 
| ; e dicatures, 


cc 
e 


cc 
(e 
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CharlesI. © dicatures, proclamation, introduced without or againſt the 


1638, © acts of general-afſemblies, or acts of parliament, and the 


. ſtatute of the kingdom. 

7 &« 5. That if any inconveniencies ſhould fall out thereupon, 
ce they could not be imputed to them, ſince the council re- 
« fuſed to hear their juſt remonſtrances. 

« 6, That their requeſts tended to no other end, but to 
ac the preſervation of the true reformed religion, and the laws 
< and liberties of his majeſty's kingdom.“ 

The male» Hitherto the king and the council of Scotland had flattered 

contents. themſelves that the male-contents might be curbed by acts of 
erect tables R . O 

to manage Authority. But this proteſtation plainly ſhowed, they were 

their al- too powerful to be compelled to obedience, by orders of the 

* council, or by proclamations. They were perſuaded, the 

king ſought only to ſurprize them, and intended not to deſiſt 

from his undertaking. On the other hand, they had con- 

ceived an extreme averſion to the biſhops, looking upon them 

as the authors of the evils, the church laboured under. The 

more they ſaw the king was againſt their aſſembling themſelves 

to conſult in common about their affairs, the more they per- 

ceived the neceflity of their union, without which they would 

Nalfon, be infallibly oppreſſed one after another. So, before they 

5: be th, Could know the effect of their proteſtation upon the king, as 

t. ü. p. 734, they expected no good from the court, they erected at Edin- 

burgh, which was at their devotion, ſeveral tables (as they 

called them) to manage their affairs. There were four prin- 

cipal ones: The firſt of the lords; the ſecond of the gentry ; 

the third of the burroughs ; and the fourth of the miniſters. 


And the gentry had many ſubordinate tables, according to. 


their ſeveral ſhires. Theſe tables conſulted of what they 
thought fit to be propoſed at the general table, conſiſting of 
commiſſioners choſen from the other four tables. Never was 
ſovereign more punctually obeyed than this general table, by 
all who diſapproved the innovations introduced into the church 
for thirty or forty years paſt, that is, by almoſt the whole 
kingdom. 
They fub- The farſt thing that proceeded from theſe tables was the 
3 famous covenant, or general band taken by the Scots, for 
Ruſhworth, maintenance of their religion from all innovations. For the 
t. ii. p. 734. better underſtanding what this covenant was, it muſt be ob- 
40 3 ſerved, that in 1580, whilſt the duke of Lenox and the earl 
Annals, of Arran, the king's favourites, were ſuſpected of ill deſigns 
p. 626. againſt the proteſtant religion, the general aſſembly thought 
it neceſſary to draw up a confeſſion of faith, and cauſed it to 


be 


OF ENGLAND: 
be ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, and by the king himſelf, Charlesl. 


to whom they preſented a very humble petition on that occa- 1638. 
fon. As James could not reject this petition, without con- 
firming the people's ſuſpicions, which might have been of 
dangerous conſequence, he ſubſcribed the confeſſion. of faith 
himſelf, and ordered it to be ſubſcribed by perſons of all 
ranks. This was done in the years. 1580 and 1581, and the 
ſubſcriptions were renewed in 1590, with an additional clauſe, 
whereby the ſubſcribers engaged to maintain the true religion 
and the king's perſon. 

It was this confeſſion of faith of 1580 that was revived Explication 
this preſent year 1638, by order of the general table, and of the cove- 
offered to all ſorts of perſons to ſign. Hitherto, there was 
nothing that could give the king juſt cauſe of complaint, at 
leaſt, as to the matter, ſince it was the ſame confeſſion that 
the king his father and the whole kingdom had ſigned in 
1580 and i581, It is true, as to the form, he could juſtly 
complain, that his approbation had not been demanded. But 
the tables were not ſatisfied with the bare confeſſion of faith, 
they added alſo an obligation, whereby the ſubſcribers bound 
themſelves by oath, to maintain religion as it was in 1580, 
and to reiedt all the innovations introduced ſince into the 
church. This was directly contrary to the king's deſigus. 

Part of the oath, which, being annexed to the confeſſion of 
faith, was called the covenant, that is contract, agreement, 
or league among the ſubſeribers, was as follows: Toy 


— 
— 


6 Finally being convinced in our minds, and confeſſing Oath added 
0 with our mouths, that the preſent and ſucceeding ge- to the cove- 
“ nerations in this land are bound to keep the foreſaid nati- 2 
„ onal oath and ſubſcription inviolable: We noblemen, ba- t. i. p. 739. 
e rons, gentlemen, burgeſſes, miniſters, and commons under 
« ſubſcribing, conſidering divers times before, and eſpecially 
« at this time, the danger of the true reformed. religion, of | 
the king's honour, and of the public peace of the king- | 
% dom, by the manifold innovations and evils generally con- 
<« tained, and particularly mentioned in our late ſupplica- 
e tions, complaints, and proteſtations, do hereby profeſs, and 


* 


the * before God, his angels, and the world, ſolemnly declare, 
for 6 that with our whole hearts we agree and reſolve all the | 
the * days of our life conſtantly to adhere unto, and to defend | 
ob- the foreſaid true religion, and forbearing the practice of all 
earl „ novations, already introduced in the matters of the wor- 
ſigns „ ſhip of God, or approbation of the corruptions of the 
ae <« public government of the kirk, ot civil places and power 


be of 


Charles]. 


1638; 


— 
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t of kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed in free aſſemblies; 
e and in parliaments, to labour by all means lawful to re- 
& cover the purity and liberty of the goſpel, as it was eſta- 
ce bliſhed and profeſſed before the foreſaid novations : And 
© becauſe after due examination we plainly perceive, and un- 
4 doubtedly believe; that the innovations and evils contained 
cc in our ſupplications, complaints, and proteſtations, have 
c no warrant of the word of God, are contrary to the ar- 
cc ticles of the aforeſaid confeſſions, to the intention and 
© meaning of the bleſſed reformers of religion in this land, 
« to the above-written acts of parliament, and do ſenſibly 
<« tend to the re-eſtabliſhing of the popiſh religion and ty- 
t ranny, and to the ſubverſion and ruin of the true refotmed 
<« religion, and of our liberties, laws and eſtates ; we alſo 
ec. declare, that the aforeſaid confeſſions are to be interpreted, 
< and ought to be underſtood of the foreſaid novations and 
de evils, no leſs than if every one of them had been expreſſed 
< in the foreſaid confeſſions ; and that we are obliged to de- 
<« teſt and abhor them, amongſt other particular heads of 
« papiſtry abjured therein: and therefore from the know- 
<« Jedge and conſcience of our duty to God, to our king and 
& country, without any worldly reſpe& or inducement, ſo far 
ec as human infirmity will ſuffer, wiſhing a further meaſure 
« of the grace of God for this effect, we promiſe and ſwear 
% by the great name of the Lord our God, to continue in 
the profeſſion and obedtence of the foreſaid religion; that 
we ſhall defend the ſame, and reſiſt all theſe contrary 
cc errors and corruptions, according to our vocation, and to 
© the utmoſt of that power that God hath put into our 
hands all the days of our life. And in like manner, with 
& the ſame heart we declare before God and men, that we 
cc have no intention or deſire to attempt any thing that may 
& turn to the diſhonour of God, or the diminution of the 
« king's greatneſs and authority; but on the contrary, we 
« promiſe and fwear, that we ſhall to the utmoſt of our 
« power, with our means and lives, ſtand to the defence of 
© our dread ſovereign the king's majeſty, his perſon and au- 
ce thority in the defence and preſervation of the foreſaid true 


KR 


* 


* 


* 


* 


c religion, liberties and laws of the kingdom; as alſo to the 


4 mutual defence and aſſiſtance, every one of us of another, 


cc in the ſame cauſe of maintaining the true religion, and his 
£ majeſty's authority, with our beſt counſels, our bodies, 
means, and whole power, againſt all forts of perſons what- 
“ ſoever, &c.“ 0 
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5 This covenant, like an alarm-bell, brought all the Scots Charlesl. 
together that were diſſatisfied with the government, that is, 1638. 


— 


4 almoſt the whole nation. It was ſubſcribed by the great 
YE men and the people, except the privy-counſellors, the judges, : 
* the biſhops, and ſuch miniſters as were dignitaries in the 
* church. Theſe were, a little before, veſted with all the au- 
vs thority both in church and ſtate, the king verily believing, 
ad that to have thoſe for him, who were in the public places 
id, and offices, was ſufficient to awe the people. But when the | 
ly breach was once made, by the publication of the covenant, | 
y- the number, not the quality of adherents, was to be con- 
j. fidered, and then the royaliſts were not above one in a thou- 
Iſo fand; ſo that the king, council, judges, and biſhops, were 
ad. on a ſudden without authority and power. To urge the laws 
** was in vain; the covenant was the ſole law, the people l 
Ted would follow with reſpect to religion, as being bound by 2 | 
yon ſolemn oath. Thus, the king's authority being no longer re- 
1 garded, and his promiſes miſtruſted by the people, as tending, 
3 in their opinion, only to deceive them, it is not ſtrange, that 1 
3 the king's after-endeavours to extinguiſh the flame ſhould | 
** prove fruitleſs. I have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of the | 
A Scotch troubles, becauſe it ſeemed to me abſolutely neceſſary 
e. to the underſtanding of what paſſed afterwards in England. i 
— 46 For the ſame reaſon, I am alſo obliged to ſpeak of the effects | 
ak produced by the covenant in Scotland ; but I ſhall endeavour | 
rary © 4 as apr - 8 _ | 
: ough the ſtandard of rebellion was, as it were, 1 | 
a in Scotland, and the king did not well ſee how he 7 ey 4 b 
with free himſelf : from theſe difficulties, he could not yet deſiſt | 
i. from his project. He {till hoped the gathering ſtorm might, ji 
may by ſome artifice, be diſpelled. So prepoſſeſſed was he in fa- 
0 vour of the royal authority, that, though he ſaw it little re- 
„ garded, he imagined, his declarations and proclamations, | 
78 worded, for the moſt part, in ambiguous terms, would be ſuf- | 
3 ficient to reduce the Scots to their duty. But he did not con- | 
A ſider, that before the breach, the people were in a manner | 
4 true obliged to ſhut their eyes, and ſeem not to ſee what the | 
to the law ; but that, when the breach was once made, the male- | 
other, contents were too wile to be taken in his ſnares, and too bold t 
nd his or inſolent to refrain from publiſhing the artifices that were l 
v7 "=P intended to amuſe them, The king deceived himſelf alſo in | 
hat another thing. As the Scots perpetually pleaded their laws | 
he thought to ſilence them, by alledging on his ſide, the = | 
This enacted within forty years, not conſidering that theſe laws 
were | 
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Charles. were the principaf cauſe of their complaints, and what they 

1638. deſired to be annulled. So, in producing theſe acts of par- 
liament, whereby the innovations had been approved, he 
only confirmed their belief, that he deſigned to ſupport them, 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to uſe ſome violent means 
to make him defiit. The king had for him the laws in force, 
ſince they were never repealed ; and the people believed, they 
might rightfully cauſe to be aboliſhed thoſe laws, impoſed on 
them by corruption, artifice, and violence, complaining that 
theſe new laws were enacted in violation of the old. Thus 
both ſides complained of the breach of the laws. 


The male- The male-contents ſaid, James and Charles had eſta- 
contents c bliſhed epiſcopal government in the kirk, contrary to her 
2 * conſent, who ought to have been conſulted in ſuch an 
p. 660, «„ affair, which concerned religion alone, and could be de- 
Nalſon, „ cided only by the general aſſembly. But inſtead of follow- 
oy g ing the ſettled rules of the kirk, the biſhops were firſt in- 
: « troduced into the parliament, and then, by means of the 
« biſhops, whatever was defired, was enaCted, though the 

« king and parliament had no right to appoint new offices, 

& and new juriſdictions in the kirk, without the conſent of 

«« the kirk herſelf, repreſented by the general aſſembly, and 

c not by five or ſix biſhops, with as many lay-abbots, who 

c were allowed a ſeat in parliament. To accompliſh this 

« deſign, ſeveral other artifices were uſed, as bribing the 

„ Glaſgow aſſembly, aboliſhing. general aſſemblies, erecting 

« a high-commiſſion, inconſiſtent with the liberties of the 

« kingdom. In a word, the king had exerciſed, and ftill 

« did exerciſe a power repugnant to the privileges of the ſub- 

cc jects, in impoſing upon them a liturgy and canons, deteſt- 

<« ed by almoſt the whole nation, without aſking the conſent 

c of kirk or parliament. - By this management, no leſs 

ce violent than artful, the government of the kirk was en- 

ce tirely altered, not only without the people's advice, but 

ce apainſt their will, as plainly appeared by the great number 

ce of ſubſcribers to the covenant, and the few that refuſed to 

& ſign it. They thought themſelves therefore authorized, 

„ by virtue of their privileges, to demand the reſtoration of 

c religion in its purity, ſuch as it was in 1580, and the 

66 abolition of all innovations. If the king complained that 


ce this covenant was made without his participation and con- = 
cc ſent, he ought to blame none but himſelf, ſince he had ” 
ce reduced them to this neceſſity, by refuſing to hearken to ” 


c their moſt humble petitions, This covenant ſeemed con- 
8 trary 
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cc trary to law, only becauſe it was ſuppoſed, the people's Charlesl. 
ce privileges were not invaded, though the cont ary was evi- 1638. 

« dent. Scotland was a monarchy, conſiſting of a happy 
cc mixture of the king's preroga ives and the people's ptivi- 
4e leges. This union was fo abſolutely neceſſary, that it 
« was not poſſible to ſeparate theſe two things, without 
<« deſtroying the. conſtitution of the governmeit. It was 
<« very true, if the people would enjoy their privileges, they 
« were to pay all due obedience to the king: but it was no 
« leſs true, that the king could require this obedience, only 
« as he protected the people in their liberties, If they 
« ſhould be fe ſenſeleſs, as to pay a punctual obedience to 
&* laws advantageous to the crown, whilſt the king made no 
« {cruple to ſubvert the conſtitution, by aſſuming an abſo- 
flute power, they ſhould only ſupply him continually with 
arms, to reduce them to perfect ſlavery. In ſhort, the 
« delign of their covenant. was not, as it was. induſtrioufly 
<« intimated, to rob the king of his juſt rights, but to hinder 
„ him, from ſtretching his prerogative beyond the limits of 


= 


ce the law.” 


The king alledged on his ſide, © The. Scots, under the The king's 
“ falſe pretence that their privileges were violated, were run- reaſons. 
« ning ioto open rebellion, by refuſing. to pay the king due. | * * 
e obediencs. In ſigning a league directly contrary, to the Nalſon, 
ce rights of the crown, they uſurped a power which was ſo t. i- p. 169, 
« far from being legal, that it was even repugnant to the *© 
% laws. Their complaints in general about the breach of 
e their privileges were groundleſs, ſince there was but one 
&« article in. queſtion concerning religion, that is, not the 
« doctrine, but only the diſcipline of the church. Epiſco- 
% pacy, had been immemorially eſtabliſned in the church of 
Scotland. It had indeed been under a ſort of eclipſe ſince 
« the reformation, at a time when the regulation of the 
% diſcipline was more conſidered, than the reformation of 
«© the doctrine. Preſbyterian government had been eſtabliſh- 
« ed in the church of Scotland by the authority of general 
e aſſemblies only, who were not ſovereigns, and whoſe de- 
© crees, were of no force, till approved and confirmed by 
<« parliament. From 1561 to 1592, the parliament never 
<« approved of it, and if the parliament, held that year, had 
their reaſons to confirm it, the following parliaments had 
nA ſtronger to aboliſh it, and reſtore epiſcopal government. 
*« Herein nothing was done contrary to law or cuſtom, ſince 
« no man could be ignorant that the parliament, which re- 
Vor, IX, C TY « pre- 
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THE HISTORY | 
preſents the whole nation, has power to annul and repeal 
all former acts. The male contents could not queſtion 
this maxim, without groſsly contradicting themſelves, ſince 
their preſpyterian government could be founded only on 
the act of parliament made in 1592, whereby were re- 
pealed all the antient Jaws in favour of epiſcopacy. How 
then was it poſſible to ſhew, that the parliament of 1592 
had power to abo.iſh epiſcopacy, and that of 1612 no right 
to aboliſh preſbyterian government? As to the general 
aſſemblies, to which wa: aſcribed an abſolute power in 


ce it 
« h 
68 v 
« in 
ela 
cc pl 
© co 
fende 
fore 1 


matters of religion, this power was either natural or ac- Aft 
quired, If natural, whence was it, that before the refor- cult t 
mation, ſuch aſſemblies, conſiſting of preſbyters only, with- being 
out biſhops, were never heard of? If it was an acquired that et 
power, they muſt have received it from the nation, that | nel 0 
is, from the king and parliament. Conſequently they were their 
ſubject to the parliament, and their acts could not be valid did no 
but as conhrmed by the parliam nt. If they had received | they | 
the unlimited power aſcribed to them, where was the act ' hand, 
that granted it, and why was it not produced? "Nay, | ment, 
though ſuch an act ſhould be produced, that would not be ech fei 
ſufficient, unleſs it was ſhewn withal to be irrepealable z compl: 
atherwiſe it would ſtill be evident, they depended upon the . 
parliament, and conſequently their acts had not the force wer 
they pretended to give them, unleſs approved by the par- oved t 
liament, and the approbation unrepealed. Thefe' general  MP*nt 
aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at the reformation, for the lle ima 
direction of affairs, and the eaſe of the king and parlia- _ a chara 
+ ment, in the examination of what was to be, changed or ae 
altered with reſpect to religion. But it was too true, they | == 
had uſurped by degrees an authority very prejudicial to the be tal 
crown, and improper for ſubjects, ' As to the liturgy, men- * 147 
tioned by the male contents in ſo contemptuous a manner, * all 
as if it was intended to be introduced on purpoſe to lea ano 
the people gradually to popery, he had but one thing o ifs tha 
plead in its favour, namely, that it was compoſed by _ wmente 
biſhops. who: ſuffered martyrdom for the proteſtant religion, *xby 
and therefore it was very impertinent to ſay, ſuch perſons , vu 
had a mind to reſtore popery, when they were manifeſtly | LP 
uſing their utmoſt end eavours to purge the public worſhip 3 arm 
of every thing tending that way. If the king his father whe 
and himſelf had deſired to introduce the liturgy into the 1. ar 
church of Scotland, it was becauſe they believed it condu- dt be ez 
cive to the edification of the faithful, and to the baniſhing bid) 
of the indecency with which divine ſervice was performed N z. 
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te jn that church, where every miniſter made what, prayers Charles l. 
« he pleaſed; and often, without any premeditation, Which 1638. 
« was liable to great inconveniences. Herein he had nothing 
« in view but the good and behefit of his ſubjects of Scot- 
land, and it was Injuring him in the higheſt degree, ta im- 
pute to him a deſign of introducing popery, which on the | 
« contrary he abhorred.” As to the book of Canons, he de- | 
fnded himſelf, in the manner before-mentioned, and there- 
fore it is needleſs to repeat it. 


After ſeeing the reaſons of both parties, it will not be difh- 
cult to conceive the motives of their conduct, without my 
being obliged hereafter to diſplay them. I ſhall only add, 
that the male-contents having reſolved to improve the weak- 
nel of the king's party, and the advantage given them by 
their covenant, to aboliſh the innovations complained of, 
did not uſe ſo much the moſt juſt and legal means, as thoſe 
they believed moſt proper for their ends, On the other 
hand, the king conſtantly adheted to the acts of parlia- 
ment, by which theſe ptetended innovations were eſtabliſh- 
ed, feigning not to ſee, in that reſpect, the leaſt cauſe of 
complaint againſt himſelf or the king his father. 8 
Things being come to the point above-mentioned, by the The King 
amoſt univerſal ſubſcription of the covenant, the king re- =. 
ſolved to ſend the marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, to re- 2 
preſent his perſon under the title of his high- commiſſioner. into Scot- 
fle imagined this Scotch lord being inveſted with ſo eminent = 
a character, would by his credit and induſtry reduce the Butnet's 
people to obedience, without giving them any real ſatiſ- Mem. of 
faction, being till very unwilling to deſiſt from his project. * 
The tables having notice of this, doubted not but the king's Ruſhworthy 
am was to amuſe and ſurprize them, and therefore they i. P. 745» 
ud all poſſible means to divert the impending danger. _ 
all not deſcend to particulars, but content myſelf with ſay- 
ng, that the high commiſſioner was received by the male- 
ontents with great coldneſs and little reſpect, and that they | 
prepared, on the contrary, to withſtand him vigorouſly; in | 
ae he offered to aſſert his authority. | 
Man while, the king having ſent to Scotland a ſhip laden 
"th arms f for Edinburgh caſtle, the tables reſolved to ſeize . 
dem, fearing the king intended to ſurprize them, whilſt he Annales 
bild amuſe them with negotiations. This reſolution could p. e,. 
dot be executed, becauſe the king's party having notice of 


Burrnet's 
Mc of 
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f Two hundred muſkets, and ſo many pikes, with a ſmall quantity of powder, 
C 2 


nals, Þ+ 635. f . | 
it, | 


— — 


Charles I. it, inſtantly unladed the bs eſſel, and carried the arms to Dat. 
16 38. — where ng council then was. For this reaſon the tables 
| d near the gate of the caſtle, to prevent the arm 


ing carried in. At the ſame time, the maſe· content 
received two ſhip: freigtited with arms for their ſervice. "The 
king could hardiy digeſt this affront. But the male-conteny 
did not think it prudent to be expoſed to a ſurprize, on pre- 
- tence that the rupture between the king and them was not 
yet entire. 

The high- commiſſioner being come to Edinburgh, offered 
theſe three propoſitions to the conſideration of the male 
contents. 

Ruſbworth, 1. What they ſhould expect to hear in the kiog's name 
i. p. 750. for accommodating their grievances? 

2. What might be expected from then for wehe to 
their former obedience? þ 

3: That they ſhauld renounce and deliver up wa 10 

covenant. 
To which they anſwered; ' 


5. Ef! 


14. p. 752, 1. That they inſiſted upon a general alſemdly, and "A 
75) Hament, I 
ag" 28. That they could not return to his majeſty's 8 beditice 


ſince they had 3 departed from it. 
3. That they would ſooner renounce their berät th 
the covenant 8. 
The marquiſs had brought with him a e 
however he was not to uſe but in caſe of neceſſity, 
the king was unwilling to promiſe the leaſt cond Fe vic to 
the Scots, unleſs forced to it. But the marquiſs ſoon per- 
ceived it was not poſſible to bring the male-contents to obe- 
dience, without amuſing them at leaſt with the hopes that the 
king would have ſome regard to their grievances, He there 
fore thought proper to publiſh the declaration, though it eri 
dently appeared by the very expreſſions, that the king would 
not properly be obliged to any thing. What follows is the 
moſt material part of the declaration, and ſhows wherein 
conſiſted the king's condeſcenſion: 
The kings * And for the further clearing of ſeruples, we do hereb 
declaration, c aſſure all men, that we wil 1 neither now, nor. hereaſter, 


Ae e preſs the practice of the fervice-book, or the foreſaid Cas 
Annals, : 
p. 639. S After this, they ſet new guards at Holy-rnde-hovſe, they ſent him word 

7 upon the caſtle of Edinburgh, doubled that whoſoever ſhould read the 'Engliſk 
the watch; and hearing that the lord ſervice in that chapel, ſhould never rest 
commiſſioner was to have the next dun- more, and that there were a thouſan' 


day, divine ſervice in the king's palace men ready to diſturb. it, Ibid. p. 636. 
| 6 nons 


| never read 
a thouſand 


. p · 636, 
te nons 


— 


* 


or EE Ag 


dc nons, nor any thing of that nature, but in ſuch, e 2 fair Charles l. 


« and legal way, as ſhall fatisfy all our loving ſubjects , that 1638. 
«« we neither intend innovations in religion or laws; and to 
« this effect have given order to diſcharge all acts of council 

cc thereanent. And for the high - commiſſion, we ſhall ſo 


e rectify it, with the help and advice, of our privy-coungil, 


« that it ſhall never impugn the laws, nor be a jult grievance 
« to our loyal ſubjects; and what is further to be agi- 


'« tated in general aſſemblies and, parliament, | for the good 


« and peace of the kirk, and peaceable government of the 


fame, in eftablifhing of the religion. at preſent / poſſeſſed, 


„ ſhall likewiſe be taken into our royal conſideration, in a 
« free aſſembly and parliament, which ſhall be jaGicted and | 


4 called with our beft convenience.” 1 indo wm 


The king; muſt have been ill- informed of the Uifpaltion Proteſtatio 1 


of the Scots, to imagine that a declaration with ſq-many. re- inn the | 


declaration, 


ſtrictions and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be capable. of con- 
te ting them. he declaration Was no ſooner proclaimed at 
the market · croſs at Edinburgh, but the tables cauſed an an- 


ſwer in form of a proteſtation to be e read jonthe ſame 
place, the ſabſtance whereof wass ; 


1. That no proclam tion or ee cond Artis their Ruſhworth, 


feats, nor ſecure them from the re- ITY of any evil or inno- 1. 758, 
vation: 5.6 
15 Fy That they poftively inſiſted upon a general. aſſembly Nalboa, 
and a parliament, which the king did not promiſe to call. t. i. p. 39. 
| 3 That the proclamation did not mention their complaints 

an 


* 
m 57 | 


grievances, but under the name of diſorders, faults, and 


 miſdemeanours, &c. 


4. That the king took. it far granted he had abundantly 


and ſufficiently ſatised their fears, by his two etre 
clamations, and by his preſent declaration. 5 155 


5. That this proclamation ſuppoſed them guilty, of an un- 


uuful combination, or rebellion.-_ - 


6. That it did not diſallow nor diſcharge any. of the i inno- 


vations complained of, but left liberty to any prolate or * 
fon to practiſe the ſame, | 


7. That it. plainly evidenced. his majeſty's intentions of 9 


preſſing the practice of thoſe innovations in a legal way, that 


, according to thoſe laws which were the ſubject of- their 
complaints. 8 


8. That his majeſty did not e to aboliſh, but only 


to rectify the high-commiſſion, with the advice of his privy- 
council, implying the king's power, with conſent of his 
C 


council, 


38 . THE ron | 
Charles I. council, to eſtabliſh any judicatory within his kingdom, withs 
1638. out conſent of the three eſtates convened in parlian:ent, 
' The high-commiſſioner being better informed of the affain 
The mar- of Scotland, by what he had ſeen with his own eyes, thought 
* returns it neceſſary to go himſelf and acquaint the king He made 
court, . | . 
He uſes ſun. therefore a journey to court, and returned ſhortly after, with 
ery artihces à power to call a general aſſembly, and a. parliament. But 
1 for the aſſembly, he would know beforehand what per- 
the male- fans it ſhould be compoſed of, and what was to be debated, 
— The tables rejected the limitation, as tending to render the 
ur net 3 


. aſſembly uſeleſs. They likewiſe told him, if the King refuſed 


uy 


. 


Ruſhworth, to convene a general aſſembly, they believed they were ſuff- 
11. p. 672. cently authorized to call one themſelves. ad 
OI Probably. the king's high commiſſioner. had orders to grant 
t. i. p. 45. | barn FD. nl 12 Laie 
He offers à general aſſembly, if it could not be avoided ; but however 
eleven pro- to. uſe his utmoſt endęayours, either that the tables ſhould de- 
Phe? fiſt from their demand, or at leaſt, if he granted an aſſembly, 
rejected. to clog the favour with conditions that ſhould prevent 
 Ruſbworth, King's deſigns receiving any prejudice. It was doubtleſs in 
ed kg obedience to this order, that he preſented to the tables eleven 
t. i. p. 45. articles, as ſo many conditions on which he was willing to 
Auna. call an ailembly. As he had very likely good ſpies, he knew 
pretty weli what the tables intended to do in order to reap 
| great advantages by a general aſſembly, and theſe eleven con- 
Thid, ditions ſolely tended to render their meaſures ineffeAtual. "The 
tables being compoſed of the moſt able perſons in Scotland, 
eaſily diſcovered the high-commiſſioner's aim. They replied 
therefore to theſe eleven articles, fo as to ſhow him it would 
He redyces. be very difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs he was not 
chem toro. diſcouraged, and under colour of complying with the male- 
Lontents, reduced the eleven conditions to theſe two, which 
ee, contained the ſubſtance of the eleven, and tended to 
the ſame end. | e 
Ruſhworth, © 1. That no laymen ſhould have voices in chuſing the 
Aa + miniſters to be ſent from the ſeveral preſbyteries to the 
Nalſon, 1 5 | "aſl bly 17 „ent Gia 
b.. P. 48, „ general allembly, nor any but the miniſters of the ſame 
„ preſbytery. 1 206 
„ 2, That the aſſembly ſhould not go about to determine 
„ things eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, otherwiſe chan by 
$* remonſtrance or petition to the parliament.” ““ 
Expli:ation To underſtand the end and motive of the firſt of theſe con- 


of the two 


*ropoſitions; ditions: it muſt be obſeryed, that it was very plainly perceive 


in Scotland, ſince the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, how. ealily 


þ Ten, ſays Whitelock and Ryſhworth, p. 18, 762, 
the 


——— — — 


ral aſſembly, he ſuppaſed it was to be compoſed of miniſters 


the miniſters alone without the participation of the lay-elders. 
He thereby endeavoured to break the meaſures, the tables hag 


. Wherefore the tables rejected theſe two conditions, regarding The tables 


the king could ſecure a majority of votes among the miniſters, Charles I. 
either by, fears or hopes, or by preſent and real favours. For this 1638. 
reaſon the male-contents had reſolved not to let the miniſters _——— —— 
have the ſole direction of the affairs of religion, and therefore 
had erected four tables, whereof that of the miniſters, which 
was but the third, could not determine of any thing without 
the concurrence of the other three, and the 2pprobation of the 
general-table. Moreover, when the tables had demanded a | 
general aſſembly, they had at the ſame time reſolved, that 
this aſſembly ſhould be compoſed not only of the miniſters, 
but alſo of lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons of authority, 
and whoſe number ſhould exceed that of the miniſters. In. r 
ſhort, they deſigned the miniſters who were to be ſent to the | 
aſſembly, ſhould be elected not only by the miniſters them- 

ſelves of each preſbytery, but alſo by the lay-elders. 'The + 
marquiſs, of Hamilton, who had intelligence of their intention, 
laid therefore a double ſnare for them in the former of his 
two conditions. The firſt ſnare conſiſted in that, feigning 

to be ignorant of their deſign to ſend lay-elders to the gene- 


"4 
— 
7 


only. The ſecond conſiſted in that he pretended, the nomi- - 
nation of theſe miniſters for the aſſembly ſhould be made by | 


Judged neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the articles of the 


court, | | | 25 ä 
As to the ſecond condition, it was evident that by things 

already eſtabliſhed by acts of parliament, he underſtood all 

the innovations complained of, which had been introduced 


ſince the year 1606, and which for the moſt part were, as I. 8 _ 


ſaid, founded upon ads of parliament. So, by this ſecond 


condition, he broke ſtill more directly than by the firſt, the 
meaſures the tables might take, to cauſe theſe innovations 

to be examined and declared ſuch by the general aſſembly. 8 
them as ſo many ſnares to ſurprize them, ſince they could reject them, 
not accept them without being at the king's mexcy. The at- State er 
fair was come to that point, that the tables were ſatisfied, -ttairs in 


the innqvations complained of were really innovations, and Scotland. 


of their right to require their abolition, The ſole queſtion 
was to deviſe the propereſt means to procure the ſatisfaction 
they demanded, On the other hand, the king did not in'the 
leaſt doubt the validity of the act, of parliament, whereby 


theſe pretended innovations were eſtabliſhed. And perhaps 
he till leſs queſtioned his power to introduce the liturgy and 


+ Canons. 
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Charles]. cations. Bat his concern was to ſind the propereſt means to 
1638. maintain his own and the parliament's authority, and to diÞ- 
_———— pe] the ſterm that Was gathering in Scotland. „ en 
The mar- The high- commiſſioner clearly pereeiving, he had to teal 
quis returns with men who were upon their guard, and that it would be 
CO difficult to ſurprize them, reſolved to take a ſecond journey 
Ruſhworth, to En, land, ts inform the king of the ſtate of affairs. By 
u r. putting the male - content in hopes the king would grant 
1 2 ſuch a general aſſembly as they deſired, he obtained with great 
1.3 P. 48. difficulty, that the election of commiſſioners ſhould be detayed 
till his return, which was fixed to the 21ſt of September. Dur- 
ing his ablenc-, the tables expecting only new ſaares-or freſh 
delays from the cou ti, reſolved — a general aſſembly ſhould 
be held, either with the king's permiſſion, if he would grant 
A., or Without his conſent, and that the election of com niſ- 
I:id. '' fioners ſho d be the 22d of September. In this interval, they 
- ſent to all the preſbyte ĩes directions in eight articles, not to 
cChuſe any ſuſpected miniſter, and to elect every Where lay- 
elders, who ſhould be perſons of authority, and more nume- 
roeus than the miniſters. In a word, they took all poſſible 
„ :- meaſures to have an aſſembly at their devotion, wherein: they 
„ perfectly ſucceeded, the king's party being every where: ſo 
Sv Av _ that they were not in condition 0 oppoſe it .ſucceſs- 
fu +” . 0 d 
N pro- The high- commiſſi mer 1 — to Scotland with new 
N inſtructions, immediately ordered a proclamation ta be -pub- 
liked, containing in ſubſtance theſe three principal articles: 
Ruſhwarth, 1. That his majeſty revoked the ſervice-book; the book 
u,P: 759: ( of canons, the high-commiſſion, and the hve. erticlet of 
, L Perth; © 
. „ „ 7 ty 4 7 for the future none of his fakjofieg whather ec- 
« gleſiaſtical or civil, ſhould be liable to the trial and cenſure 
64 on the parliament or general aſſemby . 
23. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be teaser dps ſign 
« 1 confeſſion of faith of 1580, with the oath he had an- 
& nexed, but very different from that of the covenant. 
The ban After publiſhing this proclamation, the high-commiſlioner 
ner con. ſummoned a general aſſembly, to meet at Glaſgow the 21ſt 


venes an aſ- of November this year 1638, and a Pesliament at Edinburgh 
ſembly. ny 5 the 15th of May the next year 1639. 


parliament 


1 This, it ſeems, was the grand defign.. © gain time by all the ad n meant 
of the court, as appears by one of the << you can, without forſaking your 
king's letters to the high- commiſſioner, #* — Burnet's Mem, 

« In a word, ſays his majeſty to him, p. 56, 


. It 


* . no A P i 
* * * 
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It was not without reaſon that the male-contents | Arles, 
ſome. new ſnare from the king. Þ the confeffion of 1638. 
faith which the king ordered to be ſigned, was exactly the 


* 
. 


— 


ſame with that pretized- to the covenant; the oarh, or gene- Dire 


ral-band, -annexed by the king, imported, that they ſu ore to berrern'the 


maintam the religion at prefent-profeſied, which was utterly s cete- 


nant „und 


deliroying the oath of the covenant, whereby the ſubſcribers there fche 
- were bound 10 Teject all the innovations introduced ſince male n- 
1580. This ſnare was ſo palpable, and fo very injurious #0 Kufen 
: the king's affairs, that the council, to prevent its all effects, it 


5. 78 


| were forced to publiſh a declaration, that the meaning of the 762, 782. 


oath was, that they ſwore to maintain the religion profoſſed 


in 1580. But notwithſtanding this, the tables Cauſed a pto- Id. p. 772, 
teſtauun againſt the proclamation to be publicly read, to ſhev, e 


W 56. 


as they pretended, that the king acted not with ſincerity; Burhct's- 
that by certain amb 


igudus clauſes; reſtrictions, and additions, Mem. of 
he too away with one hand what he pave wich the other; . 


and teſerved to himſelf a liberty to maintain at a more che- 
nient teaſon, the innovations he ſeemed to depart from. 
During the interval between the publiſhing of cke progla- Endeavorre 


mation and the general aſſembly, the high- cõmmiſſioner und [257 

| ng's cove 
| poſſible endeavours to make all ſorts of peo · nant Ggned. 
ple ſign the confeſſion of faith as ſent by the king, und che Buſbworth, 


tables on their part forgot nothing to oppoſe it. Bux there 105 786. 


| | | f 
pafled at this time a thing of great im ace, Which muſt Tn ani 
not he omitted. Many lords, barons, gentlemen, miniſters 


„me biſhbps 
burgeſſes, who were not commiſfioners do we general bffem- esse 


N the preſby- 
| bly, preſented to the preſbytery of Edinburgh, an inform. wybe lin- 
tion againſt David Lindſey-'bi 


biſhop of Ed inburgh, and at the Ferch, 


ſame time againſt all the reſt of the biſhops. The ſubſtance Bab, 


of the information, which tonairied ſeveral articles, ſome t. i. p. 83, 
- whereof [doubtleſs were much aggravated,” was, that Lindſey 23, Kc. 


and his brethren had not performed the conditions required of 2 


them by the Montroſs aſſembly. "The deſign of this informa- Hamil, 


tion was to prevail with the preſbytery to ſummons, as they 
did accordingly, the biſhops te appear before the aſſembiy 


which was to de held at Glagow. For as the abolition of. Th 2 


epiſcopacy was now reſolved, it was neeeſſary that the gene- of it. 


ral aſſembly ſhould have ſome ground or pretence to proſe- 
cute and try the biſhops. And for this the information was 
intended. | 5 wy 
OE The general aſſembly met at Glaſgow on the day appoint- 
_ ..ced, conſiſting of ſuch members as the tables had deſired or ra- 
rn em ene di 3 ther 
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Charles I. ther preſcribed k. The king's party was. ſo weak, that they 
1638. durſt not make any oppoſition, and the matters to be debated: 
had been directed by the tables, who had ſent their inſtruc- 
Account of tions to the commiſſioners. In a word, as in the aſſembly of 
what paſſed 1610, and the following ones, king James had ſo man 
yr err i to have every thing tranſacted. as he pleaſed, the tables: 
at Glaſgow. had now taken the ſme precautions to cauſe whatever they, 
Nalſon, did not approve to be annulled. Wherefore the marquis of 
ge. Hamilton's grand aim, was viſibly to raiſe conteſts and diſ- 
Ruſhworth, putes which ſhould afford him. occafiun to diſſolve the aſ- 
ti. p. 842, ſembly. ; i 30 t 
Burnett: The firſt day was ſpent in reading the king's commiſſion: 
Mem. of The ſecond day, a letter from the. king containing nothing 
Ha ut. extraordinary was read I. [hen tie: aſſembly. proceeds 
rye I ed to the choice of a mod:rator.: but at the ſame time Dr, 
Nov. 21,22+ Hamilton preſented fr m the biſhop» a.declinator, that is, a 
1 proteſtation againſt the legaiity of the aſſembly, and the 
Hamill. bigh - commiſſioner would have this declinator read firſt. -. hut 
p. 99. it was objected, there was no aſſemuly without a moderator, 
Annals. and conſequently it was neceſſary to begin with his election. 
The high · commiſſioner ſeeing he could not prevail, proteſted 
againſt the refuſal to read the declinator before the choice of 
Ruſhworth, à moderator, and ordered his proteſtation to be entered. Be- 
ii. p. 847. fore the moderator was choſen, the high-commiſſioner enter- 
{+ A ed a ſecond proteſtation, that this choice ſhould prejudice nei- 
77 ther the king's prerogative, nor any law of the kingdom, nor 
bar the king from taking legal exceptions, either againſt the 
per ſon elected, or the election itſelf. After that, they una» 
nmimouſly choſe Mr. Alexander Henderſon, a miniſter, for mor 
\} got it | 2D 31510 
Nov. 23. The third day, the high-commiſſioner urged, that the bi- 
ſſmops declinator might be read. But he was told, the aſſem- 
dluy was not formed till the commiſſions of elections were ex- 
amined, and the commiſſioners that were preſent known, to 
be duly authorized. This affair was of more importance 
than it ſeems at firſt ſight. As the declinator contained rea- 
ſons to ſhow that the election of all the commiſſioners, or;at 


leaſt of the greateſt pait, was null, it was eaſy to perceive, 


— 


- VV P 
* 


& It conſiſted of about two hundred 1 And then the marquis of Hamy- 
and ſixty commiſhoners. Some of theſe ton made a ſpecch, and after that, ten- 
members could neither read nor write, dred to the aſſembly the king's conceſ- 
and yet theſe were to judge of hereſy, ſions, which were much the ſame with 
and condemn Arminius his tenets, Bur- thoſe already mentioned above, See 
net's Mem. of Hamil. p. 98. Ruſhworth, tom. ii. p. $44, $45. 


that 
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OF ENGLAND. 43 
that theſe reaſons would come too late i after the power of Chatles[. 
the commiſſioners ſhould be allowed, and they admitted for 1638. 
members of the aſſembly. The high- commiſſioner not being _—_—_ 
able to obtain his deſire, entered a third proteſtation on that Ruſhworth, 
head; and a fourth, the ſame day, againſt the choice of Mr. ii · p- 847. 
Archibald Johnſton for clerk-regiſter of the aſſembly n, be- | 
cauſe he had been clerk of the general table at Edinburgh. 

The fourth day, the commiſſions of elections were exa- Nov. 23. 
mined. But the high-commiſſioner firſt entered a fifth pro- 
teſtation, to take exception againſt their elections in his-own 

due time. | 


. 


The examination of the commiſſions not being ended the Nov. 25,25. 
fourth day, was continued the fifth. It may be imagined, N 
that the elections which were agreeable to the inſtructions of 
the tables, were generally approved, and that means were 

not wanting to weaken or entirely reject thoſe which were 
otherwiſe. f 1 E * e Wart, af 1254 * BF FALLES | | 

The ſixth day the 27th of November was read at laſt the Nalſon, 

biſhops declinator, wherein they pretended to prove by ſeveral DOE IN 
reaſons the illegality of the aſſembly. After the reading of Annals. 
the declinator, the high-commiſlioner cauſed to be read ſome 


other proteſtations, ſent him from ſeveral places, againſt the 


N — —— "== — C 


Jay-elders right of voting in the general aſſemblies and elec- 


pretended to aſſume a right to judge the biſhops, he could x,” *; 575» 


bly in the name and by the authority of the king, alledging 


I. Lay-elders were introduced into the aſſembly to vote His reafons 


- ſpeech, declaring his unwillingneſs to the defence of the prerogative of the ſon 
accept the charge, yet would not be of Gol. Ruſkworth, tom, ii, p. 847. 
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tions of the miniſters by lay-men. K 10 3 7 
The ſeventh day, the 28th of November, it was moved The high 
in the aſſembly to debate, whether the biſhops cauſe ſhould commiſho- 
be judged, notwithſtanding their declinator; As after ſeveral I... 
ſpeeches on this ſubject, the moderator was going to put the afiembly. 
queſtion, the high- commiſſioner roſe up and ſaid, ſince they Nalſon, 
not give his : conſent nor ſtay any longer with them. Then —4 2 
after a long ſpeech, wherein he repreſented his majeſty's gra- of Hamil. 
cious conceſſions in his laſt declaration, he diſſolved the aſfem- nals. 


theſe four principal reaſons, 


there, which was not warranted by the laws, practice or. cuſ-Ruchworth, 
tom of the church or kingdom, and which ſuppoſing there g a, 
were ſuch a law or cuſtom, had been diſcontinued for above Nalſon, 
forty years. 5 | t. i. P. 177. 
2. The miniſters choſen commiſſioners, were ele ted by 
lay-elders, contrary to cuſtom and practice. | 


- 


m Upon his election he made a ſhort wanting to contribute his part toward 


3. The 


—_— THE HIS TOR T 
Chatlesl. 3. The few commiſioners chofen contrary” to the inſtruc - 
1638. tions of the tables, had been throw out by mere cavils. 
| already declared againſt them. 0 , 
Remark on Jt may be obſerved concerning theſe reaſons, that the 
this matter. high-· commiſſioner was not ignorant, before the meeting of 

| the afſembly, of the manner of electing the commiſſioners, dr 
that the biſhops cauſe was to be brought before the general 
aſſembly. Conſequently theſe reaſons would have been 'as 
ſtrong to hinder the aſſembly from as they were to 
diſſolve it the ſeventh day. But he was unwilling to gt 
the male-contents the advantage of juſtly cofnplaining;” that 
he had amuſed them with the hopes of an' affembly, which 
he intended not to hold. He expected to find in'the'procetd- 
ings of the aſſembly cauſes or pretentes to diſſolve it, and His 
frequent proteftations were ſo mary expedients which he in- 
tended to uſe at a proper ſeaſon, But as, in all appearance, 
he had the king's poſitive order to diſſolve the aſſembly, in 
| caſe they ſhould take upon them to try the biſhops, and 'x$ 
this was properly the firſt thing that was moved, it was not 
in his power to ſtay for other pretences. He was forced there- 
fore to uſe the ſame reaſons for diſſolving, as might have 
ſerved to hinder the meeting, of the aſſembly. po” 
| The king found not in the aſſembly the obedience he ex- 
weck up, pected, though with little reaſon, conſidering how the Scots 
and con- ſtood affected. It was eaſy to foreſee, that the covenanters 
tinue their ho had reſolved to hold an aſſem ly, though the king ſhould 
f_ not have given his conſent, were not diſpoted to break up af- 
authority, ter a ſeven-da\s-feffion without having finiſhed any affair. 
Nalſon, "They had a mind to aboliſh epiſcopacy entirely, wich all the 
3 innovations introduced into the kirk ſince the laſt forty years; 
ii. p. 855. and after all the ſteps they had taken, it was not likely they 
8 would ſuddenly relinquiſh their projects, and return to peti- 
il. tions and ſupplications which had hitherto proved fruitleſs. 
They ſaw moreover, that the king uſed all forts of means to 
prevent his conſenting to their defires, or if he feigned to 
have any condeſcenſion for them, it was only to gain time, 
and that he reſerved to himſelf the power of maintaining the 
innovations at a more favourable opportunity. This was their 
belief at leaſt, and the ſudden diſſolution of an aſſembly fo 
carneſtly deſired, confirmed them in it. Wherefore they were 
unwilling to neglect ſo fair an opportunity. They had the 
whole kingdom on their fide, and knew that the great dif- 
contents which reigned in England, would not ſuffer the king 
to make any conſiderable efforts againſt Scotland, Upon theſe 


ac» 


- 


The afſem- 
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accounts it was that the aſſembly” Glaſgow continued their Charlesl. 
ſefion by their own authority, notwithſtanding tb eir diſſolu- 1638. 
tion in the king's name, and a proclamation publiſhed the 
day A, to which they were contented to anſwer, as uſual, Nalſon, 
by procetatio Thus the king had the mortification to ſee t a Po 327 
his — contemned, and the acts of parliament procured N Y 
by his father to introduce the hierarchy into the kirk ſerve ij. p. 8.4,, 
for foundation to a, Scotiſh rebellion. Hence ſovereigns &c. 
ſhould learn not to introduce any innovations but what are 
abſolutely neceſſary. *Tis certain, the reformation had been 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland upon the preſbyterian plan, in the ſame 
manner as in Switzerland, Geneva, France, Germany, the 
e, that this government ſubſiſted there till James 
R 2 of England: that this prince was poſſeſſed 
55 t — introduicng epiſcopal government, and 
1 — ſon and ſucceſſor was no leſs eager to pur- 
x hi — project. The queſtion is not to know, whether 
cog government be * or bad in itſelf; but ſuppoſing 
ood and even excellent, the point is to bir, whether 
ee of Scotland could not be without it, and whether 
Oharles 1 had ſuffcient reaſon to hazard the peace of that 
kingdom and his on, in order to ſupport a deſign, the exe- 
cution whereof was not abſolutely neceſſary. 
The general aſſembly having continued their ſeſſion them- Ads of the 
ſelves, contrary to the king's order, loſt no time to begin —_— * 
and finiſh what had been reſolved in the Tables. Here fol- - diffolution. 
lows a ſhort lift of ſome of their acts, which will ſhow how _ | 
much they endeavoured to aboliſh, as far as in them lay, all 
Innovations. ke 4 . 10 is A 
An Act bearing the Aſſemblies roteſtation agai ep, 
; 1 erica "<6. Hy a 1 wry 
An Act annulling the ſix Aſſemblies holden at Linlith- Nation, N 
« gow. 1606, and 1608, at Glaſgow 1610, at Aberdeen AE 
« 1616, at St. Andrews 1617; at Ferth 1618. p. 716. 
An Act declaring the nullity of the oath, exatted by 
« prelates, from ſuch as are inftituted to bohefices. 
% An AR condemning the Service Book. 
% An Act condemning the book of Canons. 
% An Act condemning, the High Commiſſion. 
«Two acts containing the Depoſition and Excommu- 
* nicatian t fourteen Biſhops. 
« An At clearing the nieaning of the Confeſffon of 
« Faith, made Anno 1580, as abjuring and removing Epiſ- 
„ GOPACY»: + 54.07 437, FE » 


2 Whick made their fitting any longer treaſon. Nalſon, p. 123. 
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Charlesl, “ An Act declaring the five Articles of Perth to have beell 


% abjured, and to be removed. | is 

Act reſtoring Preſbytcries, provincial and general As- 
« ſemblies to their conſtitution of Miniſters and Elders 
« and their power and juriſdiction contained in the Book of 
« Policy. 


&© Act concerning the power of Preſbyteries, admiſſion of . 


« Miniſters, and chuſing of their Moderators, 


« Act againſt the prophanation of the Sabbath, for want 


16 of afternoon's exerciſe. 

Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak; or write againſt the Co- 
« venant, or the Aſſembly. 

« Act condemning Chapters, Arch-deans, preaching Dea- 
% cons, and ſuch like popith traſh. | - 


Act condemning all civil offices in the perſons of Mini- 


s ſters ſeparate to the Goſpel, as to be Juſtices of Peace, fit - 


<< in Seſſion or Council, to vote or ride in Parliament. 
« AQ appointing the Commiſſioners to attend the Parlia- 
«© ment, andArticles, which they are to repreſent in the name 


&« of the Kirk to the Eſtates. 


« An Act diſcharging Printers to print any thing anent 


& the Acts of the proceedings of the Aſſembly, without a 
« warrant under the Secretary's hand. 


* Act ordaining the Covenant to be ſubſcribed, with the 


£ Aſſemblies declaration. 


« Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the Covenant, ſub- 
<& ſcribed by his Majeſty's Commiſſioner, and the Lords of 


& the Council. | | 

« Act renewing the privileges of yearly general Aſſem- 
ce blies, and oftner (pro re nata) and appointing the third 
« Wedneſday in July 1639, in Edinburgh; for the next 
« general Aſſembly. jay 


Act that none be choſen Ruling-Elders to fit in Preſ- 


e byteries provincial or general Aſſemblies, but thoſe who 
“ ſubſcribe the Covenant.” 

Theſe acts ſhow, the king was not in the wrong when he 
ſaid, the general aſſemblies of Scotland had uſurped a kind 
of ſovereignty in religious affairs, ſince this aſſembly is ſeen 
boldly to annul, by their authority, things eſtabliſhed by 
acts of parliament. But, as I ſaid, in the diſpute between 
the king and his Scotch ſubjects, the queſtion was not to ex- 
amine the right of the parties, but to uſe the moſt effectual 
means to attain their reſpective ends. This was the courſe 
taken by the general aſſembly of Glaſgow, As the parlia- 


ment was to meet the next May, and they knew they ſhould be 


ſup- 
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ſupported, they were willing to give the parliament an occa- Charles? 
Gon to aboliſh all the innovations complained of, upon the 1638. 


foundation of its being the general ſentiment of the kirk, It 
muſt be farther remarked concerning this aſſembly, that be- 
fore the ſeſſions began, the tables had uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to hinder the ſigning the confeſſion of faith in 15 80, | 
with the obligatory clauſe ' annexed by the king. But as this The aſſem- 
did not prevent its being ſubſcribed by many, the aſſembly bi declares 
of Glaſgow thought proper to explain the confeſſion, and 3 
decide, that it virtually contained the abolition of epiſcopacy, by the con- 
though the biſhops were not mentioned. So by this explica- fefnon of 
tion, they who had ſigned the confeſſion by the king's order, 4 de. 
had ſubſcribed to the abolition of epiſcopal government. The — 
high commiſſioner hearing the aſſembly of Glaſgow were up- Publiſhed by 
on this explication, made haſte and publiſhed a quite different — 4 
one, wherein he endeavoured to prove, that epiſcopacy ſub- ner. 
ſiſted in 1580, and conſequently the ſigning of the confeſſion Nalſon, 
of that year, could not be deemed an abjuration of epiſco- 3 
pacy. A very long and particular anſwer was made to this 
explication. But without entering into a diſcuſſion of the 
facts alledged on both ſides, I fhall only obſerve, that what I 
ſaid heretofore, concerning the ambiguity in the name of 
Biſhops, muſt be chiefly applied to theſe two papers. The 
marquis proved very well, that the name, title, temporal 
rights of the biſhops, were not aboliſhed by the parliament, 
till the year 1580; but he very I mely proved, that till then 
the kirk of Scotland had been governed by biſhops. The be- 
nefice had ſubſiſted till that year, but the office was aboliſhed, 
if not by act of parliament, at leaſt by the cuſtom and prac- 
tice of the kirk. On the other hand, the authors of the 
anſwer evidently ſhowed, that epiſcopacy, as to the office, 
was aboliſhed by the general aſſemblies as far as lay in their 
power, and by the practice of the kirk : but they could not 
prove that the order of Biſhops was aboliſhed till the year 
1592. | | 

titherto' I have endeavoured to ſhow the riſe of the trou- 16 39. 
bles of Scotland, to the end it may be the better conceived, Two parties 
how far the Englith ought to have been concerned in the in Eugland. 
war which broke out preſently after between the king and 
his ſubjects of Scotland. There were two parties in Eng- _ 
land. the courtiers and rigid epiſcopalians, who being reli- 
giouſly attached to the hierarchy, verily believed. the Scots 
were in the wrong to teject ſo obſtinately this Hierarchy 
eſtabliſhed thirty years by acts of Parliament. "Theſe looked Salmonet. 
upon the Scots as rebels, and wiſhed to fee them puniſhed as 


ſuch. 
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Charles), ſuch. The other party conſiſted of puritans : under which 
16.39- name were included not onl) the church-puritans, but alſo 
the ſtate-puritans, that is, all thoſe that were diſſatisfied 
with the government, and thought the king aſſumed a power 
which belonged not to him. This party, though without 
poſts or employments and continually oppreſſed, was however 
much ſuperior in number to the other, as plainly appeared 
afterwards, Theſe, far from diſapproving the conduct of the 
Scots, ſaid, that the kings, James and Charles, having ma - 
nifeſtly introduced innovations into the kirk, the Scots could 
not be juſtly blamed for deſiring, things. might be reſtored to 
their former ſtate. When therefore, the hiftory of theſe 
troubles is read, the authors are to be diſtinguiſhed. Some 
repreſent the conduct of the Scots as a real rebellian, flowing 
from a ſettled deſign of breaking all the bands of ſubjectian 
and obedience to the king, and of utterly deſtroying monat- 
chical Government. Others, on the contrary, ſpeak of the 
king's behaviour to the Scots as really tyrannical, and pretend 
he had no leſs deſign to render himſelf abſolute in Scotland 
than in England. | | 
The king The king's party in, Scotland was extremely weak, and con · 
reſolves up- ſequently he had no other way left, than to uſe the forces of 


on Scot- England to reduce the Scots ta obedience. Accordingly, he 
land. took that courſe . As ſoon. as he heard that the general 
Burnet's aſſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeſſion by their own au- 
_ thority, and that the people approved of their conduct, he 


p. 113. reſolved to levy an army in England, to reduce the male - 
Clarendon. contents of Scotland to their duty. But as the Engliſh might 
1 * naturally aſk, by what reaſon were they bound to venture 
" their lives in defence of the intereſts of the king in Scotland, 

he thought this objection ſhould be obviated, by ſuppoſing 

the Scots to have already levied an army for the invaſion of 

He ſuppoſes England. From thence he inferred, it was incumbent upon 
it adefen- him to provide for the defence of the kingdom by raiſing ſuf- 
hve war» ficient forces to repel the attacks of his enemies. There 
was little probability that the Scots ſhould think of invading 
England, if they were left unmoleſted, but it was necel- 

fary to excite the Engliſh with the dread of an imaginary 


danger. 


o This was the courſe the marquis of land; to garriſon Berwick with fifteen 
Hamilton had from the beginning ad- hundred men, and Carliſle with five 
viſed him to take; namely, to ſend hundred; and to come himſelf in per- 
his fleet quickly with two thouſand ſon with a royal army, Burnet's Mem. 
land ſoldiers in it, and ſend down arms of Hamil, p. 54, 82, 98. 
to the northern counties of Eng- 


The 
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The king thought not proper to call a parliament to enable Charlesl. 
him to raiſe the forces he wanted. Experience had taught 1639. 
him, that he was not to expect any great aſſiſtance from the 

rliament, unleſs he would alter his maxims, and redreſs the gammons to 

ople's grievances, which he did not intend, On the con- the lords to 
trary he flattered himſelf that he ſhould eaſily reduce the Scots, 3 
and then be ſtill more abſolute in England. He choſe there - April 9g. 
fore to ſuppoſe a defenſive war, and on that ſuppoſition Clarendon. 
ſummoned the nobility to attend him at York the 1 of © * 9%» 
April following, each with as many horſe as he could raiſe, Ruthworth, 
and to inform the court within a fortnight of the number that iii- p. 910. 
could be brought. In this manner the kings of England — D 
formerly. prepared to withſtand the invaſions with which they Harail. 


were threatened. But the antient manner and this differed _— on 
neie 1am « 


mons. 


very much in two reſpe ts. Firſt, there were certain crown- 
lands, the poſſeſſors whereof were obliged to find the king 
troops, according to the frontiers that were like to be in- 
vaded. Moſt of theſe lands lay in the northern counties, be- 
cauſe of the neighbourhood of Scotland, which was the only 
place from whence invaſions were to be feared by land. But 
the tenants of ſuch lands lying in Kent or Suſſex were not 
bound to furniſh troops for the defence of the northern bor- 
ders againſt the Scots; or the tenants in the north, to defend 
the ſouthern frontiers when threatened by the French. Where- 
as Charles I. without making any diſtinction of counties, or 
putting any difference betwezn thoſe that did, and thoſe that 
did not hold theſe crown-lands, directed his ſummons to all 
the nobles in general. Again, this method of raiſing of troops 
was antiently uſed, only when the kingdom was actually in- 
vaded, or in danger of being fo, or at leaſt when there was 
a war proclaimed, and judged neceſſary for the defence of the 
kingdom. But Charles |. was contented to ſuppole only, 
though contrary to all appearance, that the Scots intended to 
invade England, and under colour of defending the kingdom, 
| his real deſign was to attack the Scots on account of his own 
intereſts. 

But, as having troops was not ſufficient without money to The king 
ſubſiſt them, the king uſed two ways, beſides thoſe already e a 
in practice, as ſhip-money and others, to increaſe his re- the ee 
venues, The firſt was to demand voluntary contributions R»ſhworth, 
of the clergy by means of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 3,8. 797 
Laud writ for that purpoſe a circular letter to the biſhops 2 Oo 
and all the clergy, to exhort them to contribute liberally. for p. 7:8, 767, 
the defence of the kingdom, which was in extreme danger 
of a Scotch invaſion. He added. by way of poſtſcript, that 
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Charlesl. his majeſty expected from the clergy a larger ſum than wha \ 
1639. they were wont to give in the uſual way, The ſecond means 

—— uſed by the king was, to put the queen upon writing to the 

The queen catholics, to incite them to aid the king on this urgent occa- 


— — — — — 


writes to the ſion. Theſe two means brought in very near what the king 
catholics on 9 * 
the ſame ac- ex pecled. 


count. Beſides the horſe to be brought by the nobility to York, 
144 all the counties were obliged to find ſuch a number of foot, 
Thecounties horſe, dragoons, artillery-horſes, and a certain quantity of 


are "64 wal ammunition. The whole amounted to nineteen thouſand 
to nn 


be four hundred and eiglity-three foot, twelve hundred and 
3 thirty-three horſe ?, beſides the troops of the nobility, and 
=. p 826, thirteen hundred and fifty horſes for the carriages. More- 


1. 5 gcg, Over, the king equipped a fleet of ſixteen men of war, the 
9:6, command whereof was given the marquis of Hamilton, who 


Nalſon, was come back to his majeſty. 
t. 1. p. 207, 


OY The king departed for Vork the 27th of March his coro- 
Burnet, nation day and on the $gth of April publiſhed a proclamation 


The king to revoke ſundry monopolies, licences, and commiſſions, 
comes do 


York, which he had granted by his letters- patents. But very likely, 


Proclama- this was only to amuſe the people, and the proclamation was 


_— not executed, ſince the next year he publiſhed another to 
20011 


monopolies, FEVOke the fame monopolies, which ſhould have been aboliſhed 
Ruſhworth. by this. On the 29th of May the king reviewed his army, 
$i, p. 886, which conliſted of nineteen thouſand fix hundred and four- 
Neltos“ teen men, beſides five thouſand on board the fleet, his own 
t. i. p. 216. guards, and the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle, 


The fcots Whilft the king was making his preparations, the Scots 
+». ror hap were not idle. They had alſo drawn forces together 4, but 
fence. their hopes were not ſo much built on their army as on their 
1 have friends in England, and even at court. Some have ſuſpected 
_—_— the marquis of Hamilton, one of the king's favourite's, of 
Ruſhworth, not having at this juncture faithfully ſerved his matter, As 


u. p. $32. it was the king's intereſt to exaſper te the Engliſh againſt the 
| The king is : 820 8 
| | made to. Scots, and perſwade them that theſe were in manifeſt rebel- 
| commit lion; it was the Scots intereſt on the contrary to ſhow, they 
Ay had never any ill delign againit England, and if they took 
ern py . . * : l 
A up arms. it was only in their own defence. They knew 


the ſucceſs of the war depended upon the afliiftance England 


——— — — 


p Upon the review taken afterwards of the horſe, See Ruſhworth, tom. ili. 
by the king, the foot were found to be in p.c:6. Nalſon, tom. p. 207. | 
all 19614. Tre horſe 8 o, and the J ud ſeized Edinburgh and Dun- 
dragoons 1450. Thomas Howard car] barton caſtles ; and applied to the king 
of Arundel was general, Robert Deve- of France, Nalſon, P. 197, 201. War- 
reux earl of Eſſex, lieutenant- general, wick, 

and Henry Rich earl of Holland, general 
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ſhould freely give the king, and not upon the aid he ſhould Charlesl. 
extort by force in virtue of his prerogative. And therefore 1639. 

their friends in England had adviſed them to mind two things | 
eſpecially. Firſt to clear themſelves as fully as poſſibly from 
the crime of rebellion, which the king laid to their charge them- 
ſelves as fully as poſſible from the crime of rebellion, which 
the king laid to their charge. Secondly, to avoid every thing 
that might excite the Engliſh to engage in the war, for fear 
of giving the king advantage of being able to ſay, they 


were undertaking an offenſive war. They punctually fol- Nalfon, 


lowed theſe two advices, the former, by diſperſing in Eng- tom. i. | 
land by means of their emiſſaries a great number of papers, Anga 2 
wherein they ſet forth with all poſſible clearneſs the cauſes of p. 730, etc, 
their diſcontents and the king's intentions. They forgot not Nash worth, 
to inſinuate, that it concerned England no leſs than Scotland, 5 
to oppoſe the arbitrary power aſſumed by the king, as well Coke. 
in eccleſiaſtical as civil affairs. They followed the ſecond 
advice, by obeying with entire ſubmiſſion a proclamation 
publiſhed by the king in Scotland, to forbid the Scotch army 
to approach within ten miles of the borders of England, By 
this obedience they evidently ſhowed, the war was not offen- 
five on their fide. It is not unlikelv, that ſome of their 
friends' had counſelled the king to publiſh that proclamation, 
on purpoſe to afford them an opportunity to give this proof 
of it. 

But this was not the only advantage the Scots reaped from 
the counſels given the king by their ſecret friends He was 
perſuaded that their obedience to his proclamation was the 
effect of their fear, and was thereby induced to ſend another 
proclamation to Edinburgh, commanding the Scots to lay Nalfon, 
down their arms on pain of being declared guilty of treaſon ; tom. i. 
offering however pardon to all who ſhould comply with his!“ . 
orders and return to their duty, Nothing could be more pre- 
judicial to him in Scotland than ſuch a proclamation, which 
ſhowed he required a ſpeedy obedience without any condi- 
tions; but the magiſtrates of Edinburgh would not ſaoffer it 
to be publiſhed. The fame notion, that the Scots were inti- 3 
midated, cauſed him to commit another error in detaching 
the earl of Holland with three thouſand foot and a hundred 
horſe, into Scotland by way of Keltey. Leſley, general of q 5. ,... 
the Scots, being informed of the earl of Holland's march, ſent Ruhworth, 
five or ſix thouſand foot and hive hundred horſe againſt him, tem. n. 
who made him halt on a ſudden. He ſent however a trum- 235 ?? 
det to command them to retire according to their promiſe: Annals, 
it was anſwered, he would do much better to withdraw him- Clarendon. 
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CharlesI. ſelf; and indeed he found it proper to take their advice 
1639. The earl of Holland's march, which came to nothing, freed 
the Scots from their promiſe of not approaching the borders, 
and on the morrow Leſley marched towards Kelſey with 
about twelve thouſand men. | 
The king The king began then to perceive that the obedience of the 
—_. Scots was not owing to their fear, and that hitherto he had 
friends, followed wrong counſels; wherefore he took a ſudden reſolu- 
Nalſon, lution to ſtand upon the defenſive, and that very day writ to 
os the marquis of Hamilton, who was in the Firth with the 
Vane's Let- fleet, to order him not to begin hoſtilities, though he had 
ter, p. 231. been ſent thither to take all poſſible advantages upon the 
Scots. But this reſolution was taken a little late, after what 
he had juſt done, at leaſt if he had no other deſign to make 
the public believe he had undertaken the war only in his own 
: defence. But he had a ſtronger reaſon not to engage too far; 
323 for upon notice of the Scots approach, moſt of his generals 
p. 2 3a. had adviſed him not to give battle, though he was much ſu- 
Burnet, perior in number of troops, which he could aſcribe only to 
p. 139 their unwillingneſs to venture their lives in his ſervice. 
The Scots The two armies were ſo near one another, that a battle 
. any was expected every day, though in truth both ſides were alike 
Nalſon, xeſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive : but, when it was leaſt 
Ibid, expected, the lord Dumfergiling a Scotchman came to the 
— king's camp with a trumpet, and preſented to his majeſty, 
Ruſhwerth; in the name of the Scots, a very humble petition, intreating 
tom. n. him to appoint commiſſioners to negotiate a peace. The 
%% king anſwered, he had ſent a proclamation to Edinburgh, 
whereby he offered his tubjeRs of Scotland the free enjoyment 
of their religion and laws, with a pardon to ſuch as ſhould. 
return to their duty: that this proclamation had been reject- 
ed with contempt ; but he deſired it might be publiſhed in 
the Scotch army, after which he would be graciouſly pleaſed 
June s. to hear their petitions. The lord Dumfermling returning 
with this anſwer, the >cotch general ordered the proclama- 
tion to be publicly read in the army, which done, the king 
appointed five commitiioners to treat with the Scots“. 
Their de- In the conference held the 11th of June, between the com- 


mands, 


Ruckworth, miſſioners of both parties, the Scots deſired three things, 


5.912 a i 
r The king's commilſioners were the The Scotch deputies were the earls of 


earl of Arundel lord general, the earlof Rothes and Dumfermling, the lords 
Ftlex lieutenant-general, the earl of Lowdon, fir William Douglas ſheriff of 
Holland general of the horſe, the carls Tividale, Mr, Alexander Henderſon, 
ef Sajiſbury and Berkſhire, and M. ſe- and Aichibald Johnſton. Nalſon, tom, i. 
ece'ary Coke, and fir Henry Vane, p. 233. 234. ä 

6 1, That 
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« he ratified in the enſuing parliament. 
% 2, That all matters eccleſiaſtical might be determined 


« by the aſſemblies of the kirk, and matters civil by parlia- Nalſon, 


© ment. 


« z. That his majeſty's ſhips and forces by land be re- F. 3“. 


« called that all perſons, ſhips, and goods arreſted be re- 
« ſtored : and that all excommunicate perſons, incendiaries, 
c and informers againſt the kingdom, who had cauſed theſe 
«© commotions for their own private ends, might be return- 
c ed, to ſuffer their deſerved cenſure and puniſhment,” 
Upon this the king deiiring the Scots to give in writing the 
reaſons and grounds of their demands, the lord Lowdon, one 
of the Scottiſh deputies, ſaid, their deſires were only to enjoy 
their religion and liberties according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil laws of the kingdom, and that they would not infiit up- 
on any point that was not ſo warranted, humbly offering all 
civil and temporal obedience to his majeſty, which could be 
required or expected of loyal ſubjects. The king replied, if 
this was all that was deſired, the peace would ſoon be con- 
cluded : and indeed he granted immediately what the lord 
Lowdon demanded, in the very ſame words and on the ſame 


terms, 


Then the Scottiſh deputies gave in writing the reaſons and 114. p. 246, 


grounds of their three demands, and added, it was alſo deſir- 2 
» Ul, 


ed that parliaments might be held at ſet times, once at leaſt 


in two or three years, by reaſon of his majeſty's abſence, An als, 


which hindered his ſubjects in their complaints and grievances 
to have immediate acceſs to his majeſty. They took occaſion 
likewiſe to declare in this paper, that it had always been far 
from their thoughts to refuſe due obedience to their native 
king, or to make an invaſion upon England. They ſaid, 
theſe were calumnies, the authors whereof they moſt humbly 


deſired might be made a public example. 


It was the 15th of June before the king returned his an- Nalſon, 
ſwer, which muſt have embarraſſed him. He had filled all P. 23). 


England with complaints concerning the horrible rebellion 
of the Scots, and yet theſe ſame people whom he would have 
to be deemed rebels, deſired only to enjoy their religion and 
liberties. On the other hand, he had levied a great army, 
and prepared a fleet on pretence to defend England againſt the 
invalion the Scots were meditating ; but they ſolemnly de- 
clared they never intended any ſuch thing. At laſt he gave 


hs anſwer to this effect: Jun 15, 


D 3 © 1, That 


| 3 
« x, That the acts at the late aſſembly at Glaſgow ſhould Charlesl. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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c 1. That he could not ratify or approve the acts of the 


general aſſembly at Glaſgow. 

&« 2, That notwithſtanding he was pleaſed to confirm and 
make good whatſoever his commiſſioner had granted and 
promiſed in his name. 

« 3. That according to the petitioners deſire, all matters 
eccleſiaſtical ſhould be determined by the kirk, and matters 
civil by the parliament. 

« That a free general aſſembly ſhould be held at Edin- 
burgh the 6th day of Auguſt, and a parliament at the ſame 
place the 20th of Auguſt next enſuing. 

« 5, That upon the Scots diſarming and diſbanding their 
forces, diſſolving and diſcharging all their pretended tables 
and conventions, and reſtoring to every one whatſoever 


had been taken and detained from them ſince the late pre- 


tended general aſſembly, his majeſty would preſently after 
recal his fleet, and retire his land forces, and cauſe reſti- 
tution to be made to all perſons of their ſhips and goods, 
detained and arreſted ſince the aforeſaid aſſembly. 

Upon this anſwer the ſeven following articles were at laſt 


agreed on, wherein however there was no mention of the 
principal reaſons of the quarrel, becauſe theſe matters were 
to be examined by the general aſſembly and parliament of 


Scotland. 


So, though theſe articles were called articles of 


pacification, it could not but be a very doubtful peace, ſince 
there was nothing yet decided concerning the grounds of the 
war, 
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Articles agreed upon. 


« 1, The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded and diſſolved, 
within eight-and-forty hours after the publication of his 
2 being agreed upon. 

« 2 His majelty's caſtles, forts, ammunitions of all ſorts, 
and royal honours to be delivered after the faid publica- 
tion, ſo ſoon as his majeſty can ſend to receive them. 

« 3, His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently after the de- 
livery of the caitles, with the firſt fair wind, and in the 
mean time no interruption of trade or fiſhing. 

« ,, His majeſty is graciouſly pleated to caulc to be reſtored 
all perſons, goods, and ſhips, detained and arreſted ſince 
the firſt day of November laſt paſt.“ 

« 5, There ſhal! be no meetings, treatings, conſultations, 
or convocations of his majeſty's lieges, but ſuch as are war- 
1amed by act of parliament, 
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« 6. All fortifications to deſiſt, and no farther working Charlesl. 
« therein, and they to be remitted to his majeſty's pleaſure. 1639. 

« 7, To reſtore to every one of his majeity's good ſub- 
« jects their liberties, lands, houſes, goods, and means what- 
« ſoever, taken or detained from them by whatſoever means 
« ſince the aforeſaid time. 


Purſuant to theſe articles the Scots diſbanded their troops, June 18. 
but in ſuch a manner, if we may believe the king's friends, Nalſon, 
that they could eaſily re- aſſemble them in caſe of neceſſity ta 2147 
This ſeems to me very probable, ſince it is certain the readi- Whitelock, 
neſs ſhown by the two parties to conclude a peace, was an P. 31. 
occaſion of miſtruſt to both t. | 

As the general aſſembly and parliament was to meet in The king 
Auguſt, the king appointed the earl of T raquair to repreſent et 
his perſon in quality of high commiſhoner, This lord, who Traquait for 
was treaſurer of Scotland, was entirely devoted to him ; and his high 
it was with him that the Scotiſh biſhops and archbiſhop of eee 
Canterbury held, before the war, a ſtrict correſpondence, in 
order to accompliſh the king's deſigns. The king gave him 


the following inſtructions, ſigned with his own hand. 


Inſtructions given to the earl of Traquair, lord high commiſ- 
ſioner for Scotland, 


0 AT the firſt meeting of the aſſembly, before it be brought Lora Tra- 
6 in diſpute who ſhall preſide, you ſhall appoint him qvzir's in- 
« who was moderator in the laſt aſſembly, to preſide in this Nane“ 
e till a new moderator be choſen. tom. i. 
„ We allow that lay elders ſhall be admitted members of p. 245, ete. 
this aſſembly; but in caſe of the election of commiſſioners Kang my 
« for preſbyteries, the lay-elders have had voice, you ſhall p. oe. 
declare againſt the informality thereof; as allo againſt lay- Annals, 
„ elders having voice in fundamental points of religion. . 783. 

« At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, you ſhall ſtrive 
to make the aſſembly ſenſible of our goodnels, that notwith- 
e {tanding all that is paſt, whereby we might have been juſt- 
„ ly moved not to hearken to their petitions, yet we have 
been graciouſly pleaſed to grant a free general aſſembly; 


and for great and weighty conſiderations, have command- 


La 


** 


The king juſtly performed the ar- king gained James earl of Montroſe to 


ticles on his part; but the Scots kept his fide, and much lenified the earls of 


part of their forces in body, and all Lowdon and Lothian, Nalſon, tom, i, 
their officers in pay, Whitlock, p. 31. p. 244. | 
t During his ſtay in Scotland, the 
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Charles], * ed the archbiſhops and biſhops not to appear at this aſ- 


* ſembly. 
g « You ſhall not make uſe of the aſſeſſors in public, except 
&« you find you ſhall be able to carry their having vote in 
« the aſſembly. 
« You ſhall labour to your utmoſt, that there be no que- 
& ſtions made about the laſt aſſembly ; and in caſe it come 
« to the worſt, whatever ſhall be done in ratification, or 
c with relation to the former aſſembly, our will is, that you 
c declare the ſame to be done as an act of this aſſembly, 
& and that you conſent thereto only upon theſe terms, and 
« no ways as having any relation to the former aſſembly. 
* You ſhall by all means ſhun the diſpute about our power 
© in aſſemblies; and if it ſhall be urged or offered to be diſ- 
“ puted, whether we have the negative voice, or the ſole 
« power of indicting, and conſequently of diſſolving, except 
you ſee clearly that you can carry the ſame in our favour, 
« ſtop the diſpute ; and rather than it be decided againſt us, 
« ſtop the courſe of the aſſembly until we be advertiſed. 
« For the better facilitating of our other ſervices, and the 
c more peaceable and plauſible progreſs in all buſineſſes re- 
« commended to you, we allow you at any time you ſhall 
« find moſt convenient, after the opening of the aſſembly, 
| <« to declare, that notwithſtanding our own inclination, or 
1 6 any other conſiderations, we are contented, for our people's 
| < full ſatisfaction, to remit epiſcopacy and the eſtate of bi- 
6 ſhops to the freedom of the aſſembly ; but fo, as no reſpect 
& be had to the determination of the point in the laſt aſ- 
“ ſembly. 
But in giving way to the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, be 
careful that it be done without the appearing of any war- 
rant from the biſhops; and if any offer to appear for them, 
you are to enquire for their warrant, and carry the dif- 
pute ſo, as the concluſion ſeem not to be made in preju- 
dice of epiſcopacy as unlawful, but only in ſatisfaction to 
„ the people for ſettling the preſent diſorders, and ſuch other 
< reaſons of ſtate : but herein you muſt be careful that our 
intentions appear not to any. 
*« You ſhall labour that miniſters depoſed by the laſt aſſem- 
* bly, or commiſſions flowing from them, for no other 5 
cauſe but the ſubſcribing the petition or declinator againſt ” 
*© the laſt aſſembly, be upon their ſubmiſſion to the determina- 
tion of this aſſembly, reponed in their own places; and ſuch 
other miniſters as are depoſed for no other faults, ti at they. 
& be tried of new; and if that cannot be, ſtrive that com- col 
* miſſions may be directed from this aſſembly, for trying 
„and 
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1 ce and cenſuring them, according to the nature of their pro- Charlesl. 
40 I 1629. 
. 2 immediately upon the concluſion of this aſſembly, v7 
n « you indict another at ſome convenient time, as near the 
« expiring of the year as you can, and if you find that Aber- 
* « deen be not a place agreeable, let Glaſgow be the place; 
ie « and if that cannot give content, let it be elſewhere. 
or The general aſſembly is not to meddle with any thing 
Wu « that is civil, or which formerly hath been eſtabliſhed by 
y « act of parliament, but upon his majeſty's ſpecial com- 
"4 « mand or warrant. 
« We will not allow any commiſhoner from the aſſembly, 
er « nor no ſuch act as may give ground for the continuing of 
E « the tables or conventicles. 
le In caſe epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this aſſembly, you are 
pt « to labour that we may have the power of chuſing of ſo 
n « many miniſters as may repreſent” the fourteen biſhops in 
. te parliament : or if that cannot be, that fourteen others 
; « whom we ſhall preſent be agreed to, with a power to 
1 & chuſe the lords of the articles for the nobility for this time, 


wy & until the buſineſs be further conſidered upon. 


all « We allow that epiſcopacy be aboliſhed, for the reaſons 
ly tc contained in the articles; and the Covenant I 580, for ſa- 
46 ce tisfaction of our people, be ſubſcribed ; provided it be fo 
2 & conceived, that thereby our ſubjects be not forced to ab- 
. jure epiſcopacy as a point of popery, or contrary to God's 
ot « law, or the proteſtant religion; but if they require it to 
* & be abjured as contrary to the conſtitution of the church of 
« Scotland, you are to give way to it rather than to make 
be “ a breach. f 8 ; 
2 « After all aſſembly bufineſs is ended, and immediately be- 
a © fore prayers, you ſhall in the faireſt way that you can, 
if. « proteſt, that in reſpect of his majeſty's reſolution of not 
8 coming in perſon, and that his inſtructions to you were up- 
3 on ſhort advertiſement, whereupon many things may have 
. « occurred, wherein you have not had his mazjeſty's pleaſure ; 
* “and for ſuch other reaſons as occaſion may turniſh, you are 
„to proteſt, that in caſe any thing hath eſcaped you, or 
* hath been condeſcended upon in this preſent aflembly, pre- 
Nun judicial to his majeſty's ſervice, that his majeſty may be 
* heard for redreſs thereof in his own time and place u. 
mr « At Berwick the 27th of July, 1639.“ 
uc 
hey, v Hence it is plain the king had a mind to reſerve a means to diſavow his 
Im- commiftoner, Rapin. 
ing Further 
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Charlesl. | 
1639. Further inſtructions to the carl of Traquair. 


« Right truſty, 


Ruſhworth, <6 \ E have hitherto commanded Hamilton to anſwer ſe- 
vette Ws" 6 veral of your letters, but that of the 16th of Auguſt 
1:93 being of more weight than any of your former, we hay 
p. 784. « thought fit to anſwer it ourſelf. ; 
3 And whereas you ſay, that nothing will ſatisfy them, 
5. 254% except in terminis, the laſt aſſembly be named and ratified, 
„ or that way be given to the diſcharging of epiſcopacy, as 
« abjured in that church, as contrary to the confeſſion of 
« faith 1580, and the conſtitutions of the ſame, you being 
« yet in ſome hope that the word Abjured may be got chang- 
« ed, and that in drawing up the words of the act, it be on- 
ly condemned as contrary to the conſtitution of the church: 
« we in this point leave you to your inſtructions, they being 
full, if you conſider what we have ſaid concerning epiſco- 
% pacy, and ſubſcribing the confeſſion of faith 1580, we 
thinking it fit to declare hereupon unto you, that let their 
„ madneſs be what it will, further than we have declared in 
<« our inſtructions, in theſe points, we will not go. 
% For the Service Book, and Book of Canons, though we 
« have been and are content they be diſcharged, yet we will 
*« never give our voice nor aſſent that they be condemned as 
« containing divers heads of popery and ſuperſtition ; in like 
„ manner, though we have been and are content that the 
* high-commiſſion be diſcharged, yet we will never acknow- 
& ledge that it is without law, or deſtructive to the civil and 
&« eccleſiaſtical judicatories of that our kingdom: nor that 
«« the five articles of Perth, though diſcharged with our ap- 
«© probation, be condemned as contrary to the aforeſaid con- 
« feſſion. As concerning the late aſſemblies, we cannot 
« give our conſent to have them declared null, ſince they 
«© were ſo notoriouſly our father (of happy memory) his 
acts; it ſeeming ſtrange that we having condeſcended to 
„the taking away of theſe things that they complained of, 
„ which were done in thoſe afſemblies, they will not be 
ce content therewith, without laying an aſperſion on our fa- 
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6 ther's actions. Wherefore if the aſſembly will, in deſpite WF «« 
of your endeavour, conclude contrary to this, you are to 0 
* proteſt againſt their proceedings in theſe points, and be 40 
«+ ſure not to ratify them in parliament, 40 
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« Concerning the yearly indiction of general aſſemblies, Charlesl 
by ariesl. 


and the confeſſion of faith, we 
f com - . 
his of the 16th, to anſwer that Ds te a I - 
* 1 TOY prejudice, that we ſhould yuan , 
| or the keeping yearl ny 
beenden ee ral Ly ben vl cpu 
n bro F4 = Song fo pany it was 93 
nag” » that your havin * zd: 
— — x * the year, would 2 Adee wise 
40 gal e means to eſchew. But if this * 1 : 
1 _ 2 are by no means to 3 not 
an Our 
re y ſuch act, nor to ratify the ſame in 8 


« The article in your inſtructions, which is only that th 
e 


covenant 1580, ſhall be ſubſcribed, you 
| ) m 

ere _ bes and how you 1 Ae rea * 
ery _ which was in our father's. time m ra 
22 * tbat you give your aſſent no other 8 nt 
0000 pretations threof, “ than may ſtand with — 

= ntions well known to you ;” nor i m_ 
bog 8 w ratified in parliament, : bind ol. cas 
ou have our pleaſure full 7 
5 your letter ; which you firs gre 10 wi won 
it Sh our reſolution taken at Berwick, and * 
3 A to you there. But if the K. — 
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OE 2 the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and to 0 for 
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1639, Private intentions, but which were known to the earl of 
Traquair. The following letter may help to diſcover part of 
theſe intentions, at leaſt with reſpect to the biſhops, 


Ruſhworth, ©* 
in. p. 951. (6 
Nalſon, cc 


t. i. p. 248, 
Annals, 


P- 785. 6 ſelf to return this anſwer to you for direction according to 


44 
„repair your loſſes, which we deſire you to be moſt con- 
4 fident of, 
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It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that the king had ſome 


His majeſty's letter to the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 


4 Right truſty, and well-beloved counſellor, and reverend 
&« father in God, we greet you well. 


V OUR letter, and the reſt of the biſhops (ſent by the 

elect of Cathneſs) to my lord of Canterbury, hath 
been by him communicated to us: And aſter ſerious con- 
ſideration of the contents thereof, we have thought fit our 


our promiſe, which you are to communicate to the reſt 
of your brethren. | 

« We do in part approve of what you have adviſed, con- 
cerning the prorogating of the aſſembly and parliament, 
and muſt acknowlege it to be grounded upon reaſon enough, 
were reaſon only to be thought on in this buſineſs ; but 
conſidering the preſent ſtate of our affairs, and what we 
have promiſed in the articles of pacification, we may not 
(as we conceive) without great prejudice to our ſelf and 
ſervice, condeſcend thereunto ; wherefore we are reſolved 
(rather neceſſitated) to hold the aflembly and parliament at 
the time and place appointed ; and for that end we have 
nominated the earl of Traquair our commiſſioner, to 
whom we have given inſtructions, not only how to carry 
himſelf at the ſame, but a charge alſo to have a ſpecial 
care of your lordſhips, and thoſe of the inferior clergy, 
who have ſuffered for their duty to God, and obedience to 
our commands. And we do hereby aſſure you, that it 
ſhall be ſtill one of our chiefeſt ſtudies, how to rectify and 
eſtabliſh the government of that church aright, and to 


« As for your meeting to treat of the affairs of the church, 
we do not ſee at this time how that can be done; for 
within our kingdom of Scotland we cannot promiſe you 
any place of ſafety ; and in any other of our dominions 
we cannot hold it convenient, all things confidered ; 
whetefore we conceive, that the beſt way would be for 
your lordſhips to give in, by way of proteſtation or re- 
monſtrance, your exceptions againſt this aſſembly and par- 
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« liament to our commiſſioner, which may be ſent by any Charles l. 


mean man, ſo he be truſty, and deliver it at his entring 1639. 
bc into the church; but we would not have it to be either 
read or argued in this meeting, where nothing but parti- 
s ality is to be expected, but to be repreſented to us by him ; 
„ which we promiſe to take ſo into conſideration, as be- 
* cometh a prince ſenſible of his own intereſt and honour, 
joined with the equity of your deſires; and you may reſt 
# «« ſecure, that though perhaps we may | way for the pre- 
e ſent, to that which will be prejudici 

| « and our own government, yet we ſhall not leave thinking 


both to the church 


« in time how to remedy both. 
« We muſt likewiſe intimate unto you, that we are ſo far 


| « from conceiving it expedient for you, or any of my lords 
of the clergy to be preſent at this meeting, as we do abſo- 


« Jutely diſcharge your going thither ; and for your abſence, 
« this ſhall be to you, and every of you, a ſufficient war- 
« rant : In the interim, your beſt courſe will be to remain 
ein our kingdom of England, till ſuch time as you receive 
« our farther order, where we ſhall provide for your ſub- 
« ſiftence ; though not in a meaſure as we could wiſh, yet 
« in ſuch a way as you ſhall not be in want. 

« Thus you have our pleaſure briefly ſignified unto you, 
« which we doubt not but you will take in good part : You 
« cannot but know, that what we do in this, we are ne- 
« ceflitated to; ſo we bid you farewell.” | 


Whitehall, Aug. 6. 1639. | C. R. 


[ have already obſerved, that the late peace between the The late 
king and his ſubjects of Scotland, did not properly conſiſt in peace very 
the ſeven articles of pacification, ſince there was no mention certain. 
thre of the true ground of the quarrel, but only of what 
palled after the breach. Indeed both parties agreed to lay 
down their arms; but the peace could not be ſaid to be con- 
luded, fo long as the motives of rupture ſtill ſubſiſted. If 
de demands of the Scots, and the king's anſwer be con- Clarendon, 
ſdered, ſuch ambiguity on both ſides will appear, that the t. i. p. 98, 


jeace muſt have been deemed very doubtful. The Scots re- ' FIR 
uced their demands to this, That they might enjoy their iii. p. 1019. 


* religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
' civil laws of the kingdom, offering in return all obedience 
to his majeſty, which could be required or expected of 
loyal ſubjects.“ The king granted this their deſire 1 the 

Me 
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Charles. ſame words, and on the ſame conditions. But there was 2 

1639. palpable ambiguity as well in the demand, as in the anſwer, 
The Scots underſtood by the laws of the kingdom, thoſe that 
were in force before king James's acceſſion to England, and 
all the innovations by them complained of ; but the king 
meant ſuch as were enacted ſince that time. The condition 
was no leſs equivocal, for the obedience promiſed by the 
Scots, related to the obſervance of the antient laws, but that 
expected by the king, was founded upon the late laws. Both 
parties muſt have perceived the equivocation in what was to 
be the foundation of the peace, ſince neither of the partie; 
could be ignorant of the occaſion of the breach. But how. 
ever, both ſides feigned not to perceive it, in order to be 
freed from their embaraſſment in taking up arms. The Scots 
had flattered themſelves, that conſidering the diſcontents 
which reigned in England, the king would not be able to 
raiſe an army to reduce them to obedience. But contrary to 
their expeCtation, they ſaw him near their borders, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, whilſt they had not above 
twelve thouſand, without reckoning his fleet, which inter- 
rupted their trade. It was therefore their intereſt to endeavour 
by all means to avoid a deciſion of the quarrel by arms. The 
loſs of a battle would have certainly reduced them to ſh 
very. Beſides, their friends in England difſuaded them from 
running any hazard, and made them hope, they ſhould, 
very ſhortly, put it out of the king's power to hurt them, 
For theſe reaſons, they were contented with the general de- 
mand of their religion and liberties, in order to gain time, 
knowing, that when matters came to be diſcuſſed, they ſhould 
find means to include all their pretenſions in this general de- 
mand. The king, on his ſide, was no leſs embaraſſed, Tho 
he had an army ſuperior in number of troops, he was ap 
prehenſive of treacheries, or at leaſt, that his Engliſh ſubjects 
would not chearfully venture their lives for his ſake : ſo that 
the loſs of a battle would not only have occaſioned the los 
of Scotland, but even put his affairs in England in a very 
ill fituation. Therefore, though he could not poſſibly be 
ignorant of what the Scots meant by their religion and laws, 
finding they did not explain themſelves more clearly, be 
took them at their word, in a belief, that at a more conve- 
nient ſeaſon, it would be in his power to give theſe terms 
the ſenſe that to him ſeemed moſt natural. It may thereſote 
be affirmed, that this pzace, which yet decided nothing, w3 
concluded upon very uncertain foundations, and that bott 
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to the commiſſioner, deſiring that a book called, 'I he lars 
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as when they took up their arms. But it was eaſy to foreſee, Charles). 
a time would come, when it would be neceſſary to explain 1639. 
what hitherto remained 1n obſcurity, | | 
The biſhops failed not, according to the king's advice, to ne biſhope 
preſent a declinator or proteſtation to the high commiſſioner , declinator. 


who receiving it publicly as he was going into the church, Aug. 1, 11. 


was contented with ſending it to the king, without communi- , ; * did 
cating it to the aſſembly *. The king was deſirous to have Ruſhworth, 
ſuch a paper in his hands, that he might uſe it upon occa- iii. P. 952+ 
ſion, or at a more proper time. 

In this general aſſembly held at Edinburgh by the king's g, of the 
order, the high-commiſhoner had ſufficient intereſt to hinder general- 
any mention of the former aſſembly at Glaſgow. Neverthe- aſſembly. 
leſs, there paſſed ſeveral acts very difagreeable to the king, — * 
to which however the high-commiſſioner gave his conſent. ey 

The firſt contained the cauſes of the evils that had lately Ruſhworth, 
happened in the kirk of Scotland, "Theſe cauſes, being fix ii. p. 958. 
in number, were in ſubſtance: © 1. The prefling of the 
« ſervice-book, the books of cinons and of conſecration and 
« ordination, and the high-commiſſion. 2. The five articles 
« of Perth. 3. The changing the government of the kirk 
« into epiſcopal government. 4. The civil places conferred 
« on kirkmen. 5. The keeping and authorizing the aſ- 
ſemblies in 1606, 1608, 1610, 1616, 1617, 1618. 6, The 
« want of lawful and free general afſemblies.” It was there- 
fore ordained by this act, that all theſe things ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and the kirk reſtored to its former ſtate. To this 
act the high· commiſſioner conſented verbally, and promiſed to 
have it ratified in the enſuing parliament. Another act alſo 
paſſed for the better keeping the lord's-day, 


After which followed a ſupplication of the general aſſembly . Ex 
1. . vs 

g > ge Nalſon, 

Declaration; and written by Dr. Balcanque!, dean of Durham, t. i. g. 253- 


a Scotchman, againſt his countrymen, might be called in. 
To this the commiſhoner gave no other anſwer, but that he 
would “ impart the ſame to his majeſty.“ | 

Then was preſented to the high commiſſioner another ſup- Ruſhworth, 
plication from the aſſembly, and the lords of the privy-coun- iii. p. 961, 
eil, wherein they petitioned, that it might be enjoined by act 952. 
of council, that the confeſſion and covenant ſhould be ſub- 1 


The earl of Traquair. The king a proteſtation againſt the aſſembly, but 


t. i. p. 252. 


„always preſent in the general aſ- 
ſembly, by himſelf or commiſſioner, 

* The king in his letter 10 archbi- 
Nop Spotiſyood, ordered him to give in 
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that it ſhould not be read or argued in 
the meeting, where, as he ſays, nothing 
but partiality was to de expected. 
Ruſhwerth, tom, ui, p. 952, 
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ſcribed by all his majeſty's ſubjects in Scotland, of what rank 
IC ſoever. The . enter eee, by advice of the 
f council, That he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to ap- 
prove of the covenant, and as earl of Traquair, would ſub- 
ſcribe it as heartily as any ſubject in the kingdom; but as 
the king's commiſſioner he could not do it, unleſs a clauſe was 
added, that this covenant was the ſame with that ſubſcribed 
by king James VI. in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590, 
hereupon the aſſembly made a new act, enjoining all the 
members of the kirk to ſign the covenant, with this clauſe 
prefixed to the names of the ſubſcribers : 
Ruſhworth, We ſubſcribe this covenant according to the explana- 
ii. p. 964. tion it hath received from the general aſſembly, that is, as de- 
« claring the hve articles of Perth, the government of the 
& kirk by biſhops, and the beftowing of civil places on 

& kirkmen, to be unlawful within this kirk.” | 
Ruſhworth. After that, the aſſembly reſolved to preſent a petition to 
3 the king, to pray him to cauſe the acts to be ratified by the 
parliament. That done, they appointed the laſt Tueſday in 
July 1640, for holding another general aſſembly at Aber- 
deen, without conſulting the high commiſſioner. | 
Remark The acts paſſed in this aſſembly plainly ſhow what the Scots 
upon theſe meant by their religion, namely, that profeſſed in 1580. The 
Nin, aſſembly had alſo determined, contrary to the king's preten- 
7. i, p. 255. ſions, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed 7 by the confeſſion of 
faith in the year 1580, though the biſhops were not ſo much 
as mentioned. Whereas, the king pretended, the religion of 
the kingdom was that which was actually profeſſed fince the 
year 1609, and ſince eſtabliſhed by ſeveral acts of parliament, 
and general aſſemblies. On the contrary, the aſſembly of 
Edinburgh declared, that the aſſemblies held from 1606 to 
Ruſhworth, 1618, were void, and thereby annulled the acts of parliament 
wp: 955 by which they were confirmed and ratified, As to the co- 
venant, the ſame aſſembly, in pretending to admit of the 
clauſe annexed by the earl of Traquair, had rendered it of 
no effect, by an additional explanation. The earl was 
much blamed for not ſtoutly oppoſing this interpretation; nay, 
Annals, when he came to give the king an account of his commiſſion, 
F. 79% a Scotch biſhop ® accuſed him of treaſon, and offered to ſuffer 
as a traitor, if he did not make good his accuſation. | 


y They not only aboliſh-d it, but Z It was the archbiſhop of St. An- 
alſo determined, that it was unlawful drews, and the biſhops of Roſs, and 
in the church of Scotland, Ruſhworth, Brichen, Annals, p. 790. 
tom. ili. p. 955» 
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By what had paſſed in the aſſembly, the king ſaw plainly Chatlesl. 


wat he was to expect from the parliament, which met pre- 1639. 


{ently after the ſeparation of the aſſembly. Before the rati- - 
kcation of the acts of the aſſembly was propoſed, they pre- Ads of the 
ſented to the high-commiſlioner {ome acts, which ſhowed 2 
they were no leſs bent to maintain the privileges of the people, 

and guard againſt the artifices by which the court had for 

forty years cauſed the parliament to paſs what they pleaſed. 

I have mentioned elſewhere the manner of chuſing the lords of 

the articles in the parliament of Scotland, but it is neceſſary 

to explain it a little more fully, for the better underſtanding 

how advantagious to the king this method was grown. Ever Annals, 
fince the reign of David Bruce, that is, for about three p. 789. 
hundred years, it had becn cuſtomary in Scotland, that when 

the parliament met, there were elected a certain number of 
noblemen, biſhops, barons, and burgeſſes, who were called 

lords of the articles. The buſineſs of this ſelect committee 

was to examine and prepare the bills which were to be moved 

in parliament ; and as they had power to reject ſuch as they 

did not judge neceſſary or convenient, it ſeldom happened, 

that thoſe they admitted were ever thrown out. The manner Rufworth, 
of election, ſettled at a time when the inconveniences could ii. p. 182. 
not be foreſeen, was thus: The body of the nobility nomi- Ce 
nated eight biſhops, theſe biſhops named eight lords, the : 
ſixteen elect biſhops and lords choſe eight barons *, theſe 
twenty-four elected eight burgeſſesd. This cuſtom ſubſiſted 

without many inconveniences, till James VI. attempted to 

zeltore epiſcopacy. That prince, as we have ſeen, began 

with reſtoring the biſhops and lay-abbots, to their ſeats in 
parliament; and thereby had the votes of all the repreſenta- 

tives of the church at his command, So the nobility, in 

chuſing eight biſhops, could name none but what were de- 

voted to the king, from whom they received their beneficies. 

Thele eight biſhops made it their chief care to name eight 

lords, on whom the king could depend. Theſe ſixteen never 

failed to chuſe eight barons of the ſame party, and conſe- 

quently, the eight burgeſſes elected by the twenty-four, were 

likewiſe friends of the court. By this means, the king ob- 

tained of the parliament the fore-mentioned acts, to reſtore 

epiſcopal government in the kirk, notwithſtanding all the en- 

deavours of the general aſſemblies. This gave occaſion alſo 


2 Or Lairds. | | let committee, called, lords of the 
d Theſe thirty two, with the eight articles. Whitelock ſays, the king 
dlicers of the crown, made up the ſe- choſe the eight biſhops, 


You. IX. E 


to 
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Charles. to the complaint publicly diſperſed in writing, that Charles J. 

1639. in his journey to Scotland, had uſed unlawful methods to ob- 

— —— tain the two acts concerning religion, of which I have 
ſpoken. It is ſaid, that among the eight lords then choſen by 
the biſhops, there were three ſuſpected of popery. 


- Ruſhworth, As ſince that time the face of aftairs had been much 


ii. P. 132+ changed in Scotland, and the king had no longer any power 
there, the parliament, which met by his majeſty's order at 
Edinburgh in the year 1639, reſolved to prevent the incon- 
veniences flowing from the ejection of the lords of the ar- 
ticles. To that purpoſe they preſented to the high-com- 
miſſioner an act, declaring null and void whatever ſhould be 
done in parliament, before the antient way of electing the 
lords of the articles ſhould be altered. This act was founded 
not only upon the fore mentioned inconveniences, but chiefly 
upon the parliament's diſpoſition to aboliſh. entirely. the order 
of biſhops, from whence. followed an abſolute neceſſity. to 

Whitelock, alter the manner of chuſing the lords of the articles. . Beſides, 

p. 31. in all appearance, the parliament was willing to obviate 
thereby the king's demand, that fourteen miniſters or lay- 
abbots of his chuſing might ſupply the place of the biſhops<. 

Beſides this act, which was very material at this juncture, 
the parliament preſented alſo ſeveral others, all tending to 
leſſen the king's prerogative. A 

Ruſhworth, „ 2, By the ſecond it was enacted, that the coin ſhould 

ni. p. 1927: not be meddled with, but by advice of parliament. | 

Annas. 4 3. By the third, that no ſtranger ſhould, be entruſted 
„ with keeping of any caſtles, nor other perſon put in them, 
«© but by avivice of the eſtates.” This was becauſe the king 
had lately made two Engliſhmen governors of the caſtles of 

Edinburgh and Dunbarton. | 
«© 4. That no patent of honour be granted to any ſtranger, 
& but ſuch as have a competency of land- rent in Scotland 
6 5. That no commillion of juſticiary or lieutenancy may 
«© be granted but for a limited time. 901 
& 6, They proteſted againſt the precedency of the lord- 
&« treaſurer, and lord privy-ſeal, becauſe, as they alledged, the 
6 ſame was not warranted by a poſitive law.“ 


e The parliament allowed the high- in, in lien of the biſhops, the com- 
commiſſioner to name the eight lords, miſſioner urged for the king to hate 
who ſhould have been named by the fourteen lay-abbots to repreſent the 
biſhops, but proteſted it ſhould be no third eſtate, but it was voted, that the 
precedent for the future; and they third eſtate ſhould be compleated b) 
went on roundly to take away the lords ſmall barons, who were to repreſent 
of the articles entirely. When it was the commonality. Ruſhworth, tom. lik 
debated about what was to be brought p. 953. Th 
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There were others of the ſame nature, all prejudicial to Charlesl. 
the king, but which it is needleſs to inſert, It may well be 1639. 
thought, the high-commiſſloner did not believe himſelf ſuffi- | 
ciently authoriſed to give his confent to all theſe acts, with- 
out informing his majeſty, 

The king ſeeing what courſe his affairs were taking in the The king 

arliament of Scotland, plainly perceived by theſe firſt pro- prorogues 
ceedings, that his commiſſioner would be little able to follow rod 
his inſtructions, and therefore, ordered him by letter only to Ruſhworth, 
prorogue the parliament till the 2d of June the next year ii. p. 955. 
1640, and if he met with oppoſition, to declare that the 

members who ſhould continue to aſſemble were guilty of 
high-treafon. This order being ſignified to the parliament re, e 
met not with that compliance, the king perhaps had expected. diſzutted. 
They broke up however, but in ſuch a manner as was no Declaration 
leſs diſagreeable to the king, than if they had continued their Nahworch, 
ſeſſion. Before they parted, they made a declaration, im- iii. p. 955, 
porting that the earl of Traquair had not power to prorogue 956, 1044. 
the parliament upon the king's letters, without their conſent *. 
of the parliament itſelf, That this order was owing to 
miſinformations, the parliament not having given the king 

any offence'or cauſe of complaint. That hitherto the par- 

liament were never prorogued without their own conſent, 

and conſequently this prorogation was contrary to the uſage 081 


FP 


of the kingdom. They complained moreover, that the earl 


of Traquair and the council had ſeveral ways violated the 
privileges of the parliament, during this ſeſſion. In ſhort, 

they declared, that though they might lawfully remain aſſem- 

bled, notwithſtanding the prorogation, they were willing to 

break up, in order to give the king a proof of their obedience ; The break 
but however thought proper to leave a committee of ſome up, but 
of each eſtate, to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty and _—_— 
and attend his gracious anſwer, and to aſſure the king on all g 


occaſions of the parliament's ſincere intention to pay him all 


due obedience. The declaration concluded with a proteſta- 

tion, that if any outrages and inſolences ſhould be committed, 

they, they could not be imputed to them, ſince they were 

conſtrained to uſe the propereſt means to ſecure the kirk and 

ſtate from the impending miſery and confuſion. 
Purſuant to the power given them by the parliament, the The king 

committee ſent the earl of Dunſermling and the lord Low- refuſes au- 

don to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty. But the Mag wins 


| l | 3 | l ; > deputies of 
refuſed to give theſe deputies audience, as coming without the com- 


Warrant from the hign-commiſhoner, and without communi- mittee. 
Ruſhworth, 


in. v. 956, 
1031. 


E 2 cating 
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Charles], cating to him the occaſion of their journey. After their de- 

1639.. parture, the king ſent for the earl of I raquair, and ordered. 
him to report to the council what had paſſed in Scotland 
ru council ſince the pacifica: ion. It was, upon this lord's report, and 
of England without hearing what the Scots had to ſay in their defence, 
9 that the council of England unanimouſly declared, it was 
with Scot- abſolutely neceſſary to reduce the Scots to their duty by force 
Lind, of arms, Mean while, as this reſolution ſeemed a little too 
1 haſty, ſince it was not yet known what the Scots might plead 
1732, &, in their vindication, the king perceiving how prejudicial this 
Burnet's precipitation might be to him, gave the committee of Edin- 


e ag burgh leave to ſend their deputie;. But this was more for 
decency, than to ſee whether there would be any reaſon to 
alter the reſolution already taken, the king not being ignorant 
of what could be ſaid on this occaſion. | 

ates Purſuant to the kings's permiſſion, four deputiescame pre- 

\, ** ſently after, namely, the earl of Dumfermling, the lord Low- 
Other depu- ) . * © c 
des come don, Sir William Douglaſs, and Mr. Robert Berkley, and < 
* preſented to him two petitions. The firſt was from the late af 
RuNworth general aſſembly held at Edinburgh, who, after thanking him 8 


They pre- for being pleaſed to conſent that eccleſiaſtical affairs ſhould * 
ſent two pe- he determined in the aſſembly of the kirk, prayed him to ra- 40 
dente  tify their conſtitutions by the parliament. By the other pe- 
Ibid, tition, the four deputies deſired to be heard before ſome of a 
the counſellors of both kingdoms, and that the earl of 'T'ra- 4 
quair's report to the council of England might. be given 44 
them in writing under his hand. The king thought not pro- 
per to grant either of theſe articles. However, he appointed e: 
a committee of the council to hear them, to which the de- 
puties would not agree, ſaying, they were ſent to his ma- 
jeſty to juſtify the proceedings of the parliament of Scotland, . ] 
and not to the council of England, who had no juriſdiction 
over the Scots. To remove this objection, the king was 
pleaſed to hear them himſelf, in the prefence of the com- 
The king mittee he had appointed. The lord Lowdon made a. Jong 
ute artifice ſpeech in vindication of their tranſaCtions in Scotland; for 
to have o- that was the ſole motive of the deputation. But the king 


= | 9 1 
32 feigning to believe, and being very willing to ſuppoſe. they Lee 
Scotland, were come to treat with him of an agreement, objected to wn 
Ruſaworth, them, that their powers were. inſufficient, ſince they could Nee 
ie 4 neither offer nor accept of any terms. A few days after, the be f. 
33, council of England declared, that the Scotch deputies had The 6 
power only to jultify the proceedings of their countrymen 
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And indeed, they had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and Charles. 


not to treat with the king 4. 1640. 


It was reſolved, as I ſaid, in the council of England, to 


reduce the Scots to obedience by force. It is neceſſary there- 
fore to ſhow upon what this reſolution was founded. Though 
the king was by no means pleaſed with the acts of the ge- 
neral aſſembly of Edinburgh, he had no reaſon however to 
complain, ſince they were approved by his high-commiſ- 
fioner, authoriſed for that purpoſe by a commiſſion under the 
great ſeal, Wherefore being deſirous to hinder theſe acts 
from being ratified by the parliament, he thought it more 
proper to ground the breach occaſioned by the prorogation of 
the parliament of Scotland, upon the proceedings of the par- 
liament than upon thoſe of the aſſembly. He complained 
therefore, = | 
„1. That under pretence of his having promiſed a free Reaſons al- 
« parliament, they had carried that freedom fo far as to 8 
e imagine, that it was not to be limited with their own con his breaking 
& ditions, ſubſcribed by the lord Lowdon, which were to with Scot- 
« enjoy their religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſti- 8 w_ 
« cal and civil laws of their kingdom. For it was evident, ii. p. 1934, 
« that the parliament had far exceeded the bounds eſtabliſhed &. 
« by the Jaws. a oh 3 

« 2. If they object, that they aſſume this liberty by our al- &c. 
ce lowing of the covenant, and commanding our former Annals, 
« high-commiſſioner the lord marquis of Hamilton, and 
« other our ſubjects to ſubſcribe it; the anſwer is very ready, 
« that there is a great difference between the covenant and 
« band ſubſcribed by our commandment, and their band; for 
that covenant and band was made by our late father king 
James of bleſſed memory, Anno 1580, and obligeth 
e thoſe that ſwear to it, that they ſhould mutually aſſiſt one 
another, as they ſhould be commanded by the king, 
«or any authorized by him, But this new band was 
* made without our confent, and by it they ſwear, mu- 


e Daring theſe commiſſioners ſtay in them to engage in a new war, and 
England, many ſecret counſels were among other motives, brought them 
held with them by the diſcontented engagements in writing from moſt of 
Engliſh; chiefly by the favourers of preſ- the greateſt peers in England, to join 
bytery, and thoſe who had ſuffered in with them, and affiſt them when they 
'he ſtar-chamber, or high-commiſſion, ſhould come into England with an 
Tue earls of Eſſex, Bedford, and Hol- army. But theſe engagements were 
land; the lord Say, Mr. Hampden, and difcovered at the treaty of Rippon to 
Pym, and others of great intereſt and have been a. baſe forgery. Burnet's 
quality, were deep in with them. White= Mem. of Hamil. p. 165. Hiſt, of his 
lock, p. 3. The lord Savile in parti- time, p. 37. Hiſt, of the Stuarts, p · 
War, with great vchemence, preſſed 141, &c, 
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Charles). ** tually to aſſiſt one another, not excepting the king. Nei- 


1640. 


— 
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ether can the earl of Traquair's ſubſcription or allowance 
* of the covenant be any warrant for their rebellious courſes, 
++ ſeeing they did humbly ſupplicate, that they — be al- 
& lowed and warranted to ſubſcribe it:“ which clearly evin- 
& ces, that what they did. before, and of themſelves, with- 
& out warrant of authority, was neither Jaudable nor war- 
„ rantable. Beſides, it appears by what is prefixt to the earl 
* of Traquair's ſubſcription, that by the covenant he meant 
6 the ſame with that of 1580, 
< 3. dince the parliament, they have, without any au- 
thority or commiſſion from us, taken upon them to levy 
and raiſe forces in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and have 
aſſigned them a rendezvous, and a day to be in a readi- 
& nels to march. 
© 4. They have made proviſions of great quantities of ar- 
tillery, munition and arms, from foreign parts, which 
«© they have ready in magazine to make uſe of ** us 
their ſovereign, 

6 g. bey have of themſelves laid taxes and ee 
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cc 
* 
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cc 


cc of ten marks in every hundred upon all and every our ſub- 


„ jects, according to their ſeveral revenues; and this they 
6 exacted with the greateſt rigour and tyranny chat can be 
„ imagined. 

4 6, They have cauſed to be framed and publiſhed, Ady 
& falſe, ſeditious and ſcandalous papers and pamphlets; and 
„ amongſt others, one entitled, An Information from the 
t eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, to the kingdom of Eng- 
© land, &c, which we have cauſed to be burnt by 92 
86 ny the 2 

AF. They have refuſed the lord Eſtrick, governor of our 
6, caſtle at Edinburgh, timber, and other materials neceſſary 
* for reparation of the works lately fallen down there, not- 
“ Wwithſtanding our expreſs commandment by our letters to 
„ them, upon their allegiance to furniſh them. 

6+ 8. They have committed ſundry outrages and violences 
e upoa the perſons of ſume of the garriſon at Edinburgh, 
56 that came out of the caſtle to buy victuals. 

* 9, they have begun to raiſe works and fortifications 
t againſt the ſaid cattle, thereby to block up that our royal 
6 fort, and to render it unuſeful. And they have fortined 
„ ſundry other places in that our kingdom, and particu- 
* larly Inſgarvy, wheie they have mounted divers pieces of 


„% Ordnance. They 
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« o. They have lately impriſoned the lord of Southeſk, Chatlesl 
&« and ſundry others of quality, for not adhering to them, 1640. 

« and for their fidelity to us. X 

„ 11. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh have upon ſundry 
« occaſions refuſed to yield us due obedience, alledging, that 
« they have delivered up the power of governing the town 
into the hands of the committee of the pretended tables,” 
« by which they have not only voluntarily diſabled them- 
e ſelves to ſerve us, but have incurred the guilt of high- 
« treaſon, by conferring upon any that power of government 
« which they derive and hold from us alone.” 

Of theſe eleven articles nine were inconſiderable. As 
after the prorogation of the parliament, the Scots had great 
reaſon to fear the king intended to renew the war, the pre- 
cautions they took for their defence, could not be deemed a 
juſt cauſe of invading them, though their fears had been vain, 
At leaſt, all thefe proceedings could have been eaſily repaired : 
by the concluſion of a good peace. But the molt material ar- 
ticle, on which the king chiefly iuſiſted was, 

2. A letter communicated to him by the earl of Tra- 

„% quair, and which had been intercepted by his lordſhip. It 

« was written to the king of France by the chief of the 

6 male-contents to defire his aſſiſtance. The letter follows, 

& with this indorſement, © Au Roy,” which, as his ma- 

««. jeſty obſerved, is in France always underitood from thoſe 
* 


ſubjects only to their natural prince. 


„81 R, 5 
a y 0U R majeſty being the refuge and ſanctuary of af- * Scottiſh 
A flicted princes and ſtates, we have found it neceſſary cents tower 
to ſend this gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto your to the king 
majeſty the candour and ingenuity, as well of our actions -o horns 
and proceedings, as of our intentions, which we deſire ;;. . 
to be engraven and written to the whole world with a Nalſon, 
beam © of the ſun, as well as to your majeſty, Wer. 1. . 277. 
therefore moſt humbly beſeech you (Sir) to give faith and * 
credit to him, and to all that he ſhall ſay on our part, 


* It is in the original Raye (which it to Traquair. Mem. of Duke Hamil, 
ſignifies a Thornback) inſtead of Rais p-. 161, It was ſaid, however, that 
or Rayon, for which reaſon jt ſeems, the Scots were encouraged to take arms 
after the letter was ſigned by fix of the from cardinal Richelieu, by his chap- 
covenanting lords, it was rejected by lains, Chamberlain and Con, Scots; 


the lord Maitland, becauſe it was . falſe and by letters which a page of his 


French; and fo it was laid aſide, and brought to ſeveral in England and Scot- 
never again taken into conſideration, land. Whitelock, p. 33. Coke, p. 


but one taking up the letter, brought 325. 
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 Charlesl, “ touching us and our affairs; being moſt aſſured: (Sir) 

1640. of an aſſiſtance equal to your wonted clemency hereto- 
| fore, and ſo often ſhewed to this nation, which will not 
2125 6 Nu the glory to any other whatſoever to de min F 


« SIR, ed 
& Your majeſty's moſt humble, OE 
« Moſt obedient, and 
&« Moſt affectionate ſervants, 


Rothes. Montroſe. Leſſy. Marre. 
Montgomery / but 
Loudoutn Forreſter. % 218911 


411690 ; 1714 Yiu) 


The uſe th? This letter, though no date 2ppe: ars, was writ" before the 
wx dg axed peace. At leaft, the lord Lowdoun, who was committed to 
Clarendon, the Tower on that account, affirmed it, and I don't find he 
t. i. Pp. 103. was ever contradicted. On the other hand, the king who 
pretended to receive great advantages from this letter,' "never 
ſaid it was penned fince the ſigning of the articles of pacifi- 
cation. From whence it may be inferred, either the ſub- 
ſcribers forgot to date it, or the date was not ſerviceable to 
the king who produced it. However this be, though the 
letter was never ſent to France, ſince it was put into the hands 
of the earl of Traquair in Scotland, the king, who had re- 
ſolved to renew the war, made great uſe of it to vindicate 
his conduct. He pretended, the Scots deſigned to introduce 
a foreign army into their country to invade England, and 
therefore he was indiſpenfably obliged to defend his' Eng- 
lich ſubjects. But it will be ſeen hereafter, that he a not 
reap from it all the advantages he expected. 10 
Upon this foundation however, he reſolved to renew the 
Tre cauſe war with Scotland. But though he alledged many reaſons, 
of the war. ag we have ſcen, it is certain, the chief motive was the abo- 


ſingle point could have been adjuſted, the reſt were not con- 


Scots might demand the abolition of epitcopacy, eſtabliſhed 


lition of epiſcopacy, to which he could not conſent. - If this 


fiderable enough to oblige the two parties to take up arms 
again. So, the whole queſtion of right between Charles and 
the Scots was reduced to this : whether James and Charles 
could alter the government of the kirk of Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the kirk itſelf ; and whether the 


upon 


miſtal 
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the ruins of preſbytery, on pretence of the artifices Charles I. 
practiſed by the court to get theſe acts paſſe. 1385640. 
The war being reſolved, the king took all poſſible mea- u 
ſures to have a numerous army, by taxing, as uſuil, each shig-money 
county to find a certain number of troops. On the other levied. 
hand, a ſea-fight between the Spaniards and Dutch, near the 22 
coaſt of England, furniſhed the king with a pretence to re- Fg * 
new his warrants for the payment of ſhip- money. As on Nalſon, 
this occaſion the Dutch, who were the aggreſſors, had ſhown * l Þ- 258. 
little regard to the ſovereignty of the ſea aſſumed by the king, 3 
his majeſty loudly complained of the attront he had received, 

and upon this foundation ſeemed bent to equip a powerful 

fleet to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, and defend the 
kingdom. Wherefore he ordered ſhip-money, as well as the Clarendon, 
arrears of that tax, to be levied with great ſeverity. The . p. 1 
i ſheriff of Northamptonſhire having ſent to court a petition IOW 


of the county againſt ſhip- money, the council reprimanded - 
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of exemplary. puniſhment. On the other hand, Sir John Nalſon, 

Finch being made lord-keeper & upon the death of the lord Ruſt worth? 

Coventry, made a ſpeech to the judges, to exhort them to iii. p. 983. 

uſe in their circuits all their authority to promote this tax, 32245 

So, it was evident the king was reſolve to compaſs his ends, 

let what would be the conſequence, and that this impoſition 

was grown by degrees a ſtanding tax upon the people. + Northum- 
At laſt, the king appointed Algernoon Piercy earl of Nor- berland is 


thumberland for general of the army againſt Scotland, and gave 9935.1 and 


him for Jieutenant general Thomas lord Wentworth, deputy of Stratford 
Ireland, lately madeearl of Strafford. As he always dreaded the lieutegant- 


general, 


correſpendents the Scots had in England, and for that reaſon Ruſbwerth, 
durſt not truſt his council with all his affairs, he appointed a-ſe- iii. p. 988. 
cret council, conſiſting of three perſons only, namely, the-arch- Annals, 


biſhop of Canterbury, the marquis of Hamilton, and the earl i RR 


of, Straffordd. Theſe three entirely diredted the king's council. 
555 | | 1 +: Whitelock, 
f Sir Chriſtopher Velverton high- the lord Cottington, To theſe were P. 32. 

ſheriff of Northamptonſhire (Rapin by added the earl of Northumberland, for 

miſtake ſays of Northumberland) ſent, ornament, the biſhop of London, for 

iocloſed in a leiter, a copy (under the his place, being lord-treaſurer, the two 

nand of the clerk of the peace) of a ſecretaries, Vane and Windebank, for 

preferitment made by the grand jury, ſervice and intelligence; only the mar- 

t a quarter- ſeſſions concerning ſhip- quis of Hamilton by his ſkill and in- 

money, Ruſhw. tom, iii. p. 991, 992, tereſt meddled juſt ſo far, and no far- 

5 He was created baron of Fordwick ther, than he had a mind. Theſe per- 

n Kent, April 7. Ruſhworth, tom. iii. ſons made up the committee of ſtate, 

p. 1102. rreproachfully after called the Junto, 
h The affairs of ſtate were princi- and enviouſly then in the court, the 

pally managed by the archbiſhop of cabinet council, Clarendon, tom. i, p. 

Canterbury, the earl of Strafford and 217, 


moſt 
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ChartesI. moſt important affairs, and were the perſons, that aſter ma- 
1640. ture deliberation adviſed him to call a parliament. * But a 

the king objected to them, that before the ſubſidies, which 


the parliament ſhould grant, could be payed, he ſhould be 


reduced to great ſtraits ; the ſecret council provided againſt 

this inconvenience, by adviſing him to borrow of each of 

his counſellors or others, who ſhould be willing to lend, the 

ſums he ſhould want to ſupply his preſent occaſions. The earl 

Nalfon, of Strafford alone ſubſcribed twenty thouſand pounds. The 
© + P: 232: example of the counſellors being followed by ſome other 

lords, the king was enabled to make preparations for the 

The king war, before he had received any aid fromm the parliament. So, 

calls 2 pat- the parliament was called for the 13th of April, and a few 

— days after the king publiſhed a proclamation, to revoke the 
iis p. 2103. ſame patents which had ſerved to eſtabliſh monopolies, thoug 

| they had been revoked once before without any effect. 

The parlia- The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the 

E day appointed, the king went to the houſe of lords, and made 
5 the following ſpeech to both houſes. 6 D 11 7 


4 | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The kings FH ER E was never a king that had a more great and 
ſpeech to „ 1 weighty cauſe to call his people together than my ſelf: 
the parli2- < J will not trouble you with the particulars ; I have informed 
ment. | 

Rufhworth, * my lord-keeper, and commanded him to- ſpeak, and de- 


iv. p. 1174. 6% fire your attention.“ vs bu 
Natfon, 

tk» KS f 

Annals. Then Sir John Finch lord-keeper, ſpoke thus: 


| 


« My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes 
& of the houſe of commons, | Re 


„ Tou are here this day aſſembled by his majeſty's gra- 
« cious Writ and royal command, to hold a parliament, the 
general, antient, and greateſt council of this renowned 
„ kingdom. By you, as by a ſelect choice and abſtract, the 
« whole kingdom is preſented to his majeſty's royal view, 
« and made happy in the beholding of his excellent and ſa- 
« cred perſon. All of you, not only the prelates, nobles 
« and-grandees, but in your perſons that are of the houſe of 


commons, every one, even the meaneſt of his majeſty's 


ſubjects, are graciouſly allowed to participate and ſhare in 


% the honour of thoſe counſels, that concern the great and 
« weighty affairs of the king and kingdom. You: come all 
"0 5%, | | « armed 
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cc armed with the votes and ſuffrages of the whole nation: ChartesTo 
and I aſſure myſelf, your hearts are filled with the zealous 1640. 
and humble affection to his majeſty's perſon and govern-— 


ment, that ſo juſt, fo pious, and fo gracious à king, hat 
reaſon to expect from all his ſubjects. I doubt not, but 
you rejoice at this day's meeting, and methinks you ſhould 
do ſo too; and good reaſon you have to do ſo, and with 


« all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge, the great good- 
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« they will not be failing in their duty to him, who is 


60 


cc 
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prudence not only ſeen and prevented our da 


neſs of his majeſty, who ſequeſtring the memory of all 


former diſcouragements in preceding aſſemblies, is now of 


a fatherly affection to his people, and a confidence that 
pleaſed 
graciouſly to invite you and all his loving ſubjects to a ſa- 


cred unity of hearts and affections, in the ſervices of hint 
and of the common- wealth, and in the execution of thoſe 


counſels that tend only to the honour of his maje 
to the good preſervation of you all. His maje 
reſolutions are ſeated in the ark of his ſacred breaſt, and 
it were a preſumption of too high a nature, for any 
Uzzah uncalled to touch it: yet his majeſty is now pleaſed 
to lay by the ſhining beams of .majeſty, as Phoebus did to 
Phaeton, that the diſtance between ſovereignty and ſubjec- 


ſty, and 


tion ſhould not bar you of that filial freedom of acceſs t 
his perſon and counſels, only let us beware how, with the 
ſon of Clymene, we aim not at the guiding of the chariot, 
as if that were the only teſtimony of fatherly affection: ank 
let us ever remember, that though the king ſometimes lay 
by the beams and rays of majeſty, he never lays by mar- 


jelty itſelf. - | * | raft? 
In former parliaments you have been adviſed with, for 


the preventing and diverting of thoſe dangers, which by 


foreign and more remote counſels, might have tended to 
the diſhonour and ruin of this nation; therein his majeſty's 
great wiſdom and providence hath for many years eaſed yo 
of that trouble, his majeſty having with great judgment and 
ngcr, bur kept 
up the honour and ſplendor of the Engliſh crown, of which 


at this day we find the happy and comfortable experience; 


Almighty God having vouchſated ſuch ſucceſs to his ma- 


jeſty's counſels, that our fleece is dry, when it raineth 


blood in all the neighbouring ſtates. But what availeth 


this the kingdom? Si foras hoſtem non inveniat, fi modo do- 


mi inveniat. You are now ſummoned to counſels and re- 
folutions that more nearly concern you, to prevent a dan- 
ger and diſhonour that knocks at our gates, and that 
17. 1 © moves 


e kingly | 
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Charles I. moves from ſuch, from whom we had little reaſon to fuſe. 
1640. pect it. It is well known upon what happy and ſolid coun- 
— ſels one of our wiſeſt kings made a match with Scotland 


« for his eldeſt daughter. We cannot forget (I am ſure we 
* ſhould not) the bleſſed ſucceſs that waited upon thoſe coun- 


« ſels, when the crown of England deſcended upon king 
„James of every bleſſed and famous memory, who with the 
e fulneſs of joy to all true Engliſh hearts, made his entry not 


* by bloodſhed. The wall of ſeparation was thereby taken 
« away; and that glorious king, to make his word good, 
te faciam eos in gentem unam, made all England rejoice, and 
« Scotland I am ſure had no reaſon to be ſorry for it: they 
e participated of Engliſh honours, the wealth and revenue of 
* this nation they ih 


e this fraternity, or rather unity: when both of us had but 


<« one brazen wall of fortification to look unto, the Tea," and. 


« all things fo equally and evenly carried between us, that 


« Tros Tyriufque nullo diſcrimine habentur. His majeſty, 
our moſt pracious ſovereign, became heir, as well to his, 
« father's virtues as to his kingdoms, Pacatumque regit, &c. 


« and in his gracious and tender affection to that nation, bath 


« given as many indulgent teſtimonies of love and benignity, 
* as they could expect Thus became we both like a land 

« flowing with milk any honey; peace and plenty dwelt in 
<« our ſtreets, and we have had all our bleflings crowned with 
<«< the ſweet hopes of perpetuity. God found out for my. 


* lord the king a companion meet for him, his royal con- 
„ ſort, our moſt gracious queen, who, as ſhe is not to be 
e paralleled for her perſon and virtue, fo hath ſhe made his 


„ . majeſty and the whole kingdom moſt happy and bleſſed 
*in the ſweeteſt pledges of their love, and our hopes, which 


195 


« ever ſtood like olive-branches about the throne or table: 
but which I ſorrow for, Civiles furores patriæ nimia in- 
4 felicitas, and when his majeſty had moſt reaſon to expect ea 


« grateful return of loyalty and obedience from all the Scutiſh 


<« nation, ſome men of Belial, ſome Zeba, hath blown the 


« trumpet there, and by their inſolencies and rebellious ac- 
« tions drawn many after them, to the utter deſertion of his 


« majeſty's government; and his majeſty's and his kingly fa- 
<< ther's love and bounty to that nation quite forgotten, his 


343.4 


*« goodneſs and piety unremembred. 


« They have led a multitude after them into a courſe "of | 


&« difloyalty and rebellious treaſon, ſuch as former times have 
„ not 


ared in, and no good thing was with 
* holden from them; ſuch was the largeneſs of heart in that 
© moſt excellent king, and ſuch was the comfort we took in 
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bh may know it to be of too tough a complexion and courage, 
0 4 aa 15 aſlailed in the face, or to be ſet upon at the fore- 
his | Bo door : and therefore i it is not unlikely, but they may * in 
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equal; they haye taken up arms againſt the Lord's anoint- 
ed, their tightful prince, and undoubted ſovereign, 
following the wicked counſels of ſome Achitophel, they 
have ſeized on the trophies of honour, and inveſted them- 
ſelves with regal power and authority: ſuch, and ſo many 
acts of diſloyalty and diſobedience, as (let their pretences be 
what they will be) no true Engliſh or chriſtian heart, but 
muſt acknowledge them to be the effects of foul and hor- 
rid treaſon. 

« The laſt ſummer his majeſty, at his own charge, and at 
the vaſt expence of many of his faithful and loving ſubjects 
of England, went with an army, and then they took upon 


them the boldneſs to out · face and brave his royal army, 


with another of their own raiſing; yet for all this, his 


majeſty's goodneſs was not leſſened by that, nor could his 
gracious nature forget what he was to them, nor what 
they were to him; but conſidering with himſelf they were 


ſuch quos nec. yincere, nec, vinci glorioſum fuerat, out of 
his piety and clemency, choſe rather to paſs by. their for- 


mer miſcarriages, upon their humble proteſtations of future 
loyalty and obedience, than by juſt vengeance to e, 
« their rebellions. 
« But his majeſty. (who is ever awake for the goad and 
ſafety of all. * ſubjects) hath ſince too plainly diſcovered, 
that they did but prevaricate with him to divert the ſtorm 
which hung oyer their heads, and by gaining time to pur- 
chaſe themſelves more advantage for purſuing their rebel- 
« lious purpoſes. F 
For ſince his majeſty came from Berwick, it is come to 
© his certain knowledge, that inſtead of performing that loy- 
« alty and obedience, which by the laws of God, of nature, 
and nations, they owe unto him, they have addreſſed them- 
ſelves to foreign ſtates, and treated with them to deliver 
themſelves up to their protection and power (as — God's 
great proyidence and goodneſs, his gracious majeſty is able 
to ſhew under the hands of the prime ring- leaders of that 
faction) than which nothing could be of more dangerous 
* conſequence to this and his majeſty's, other kingdoms. 


i! * 


„ Wholoever they be that do, or ſhall, wiſh England ill, they 
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« not left in mention, nor this, preſent age can any. here Charles. 


ae 


Charles I. 
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THE HISTORY 
% There were heretofore two of them, Scotland and Ire. 
* lang, and both of them had their ſeveral defences. © 
« Leland, through his majeſty's juſt and prudent govern- 

ment, is not only reduced from the diſtemper of former 
© times, but ſettled in ſuch a condition of peace, and during 
* his majeſty's happy reign ſo altered and civilized, that in- 
ſtead of being a charge to him (as it was to his predeceſſors) 
* bath. yielded to him ſome revenue, and his ſubjeQs there do 
* caily gi give very acceptable teſtimonies of their loyal and du- 
© tiful affection, both to his perſon and government. And 
* now lately at the parliament aſſembled, they have not only 
with full and free conſent, made his majeſty a'chearful aid 
* towards his preſent preparations, to reduce his'diffaffetted 
| in Scotland to their due obedience, but they have 
« alſo profeſſed and promiſed, that they will be ready with 
* their-perſons and eſtates; ' to the uttermoſt of their ability, 
« for his majeity's future ſupply, as his great occaſions; b 
the — of his fot ces againſt that diſtemper, hall 
require; ſo that the hopes of aum Een e e 
«© are quite extinct. en 

Scotland then only remains, whither (as to'a-weak and 
* diftkempered part of the body) all the Copenh fluxes of 
« factious humours make way. qQUIONAS'? * 


„His majeſty hath taken all theſe and much more into 


S /his princely conſideration; and to avoid a manifeſt and 
apparent miſchief, threatned to this and his other King- 


. doms, hath reſolved, by the means of a powerful army, 


to reduce them to the juſt and modeſt conditidiis of obe- 


<< dience. 72113 9290 
It is a courſe his ma jeſty takes no delight in, but is 
1 ſorced unto it; for ſoch is his majeſty's grace and good- 


neſs to all his ſubjects, and ſuch it is and will be to them 
„ (how undutiful and rebellious foever they now are) that it 
they put themſelves into a way of humility becoming them, 
his majeſty's piety and clemency will ſoon appear t6 all the 
1 world : but his majeſty will not endure to have his honour 
* wei at the common beam; nor admit any to ſtep be- 
. <4 tween him and his virtue: and therefore as FR will upon 
no terms admit the mediation of any perſon whatſoever, ſo 
be ſhall judge it as high preſumption in any perſon to 
« offer it, and as that which he mutt account moſt danger- 
< ous to his honour, to have any conceit, that the ſolſici- 


' © tation of others can, by any poſhbility, better incline him 


* to his people than he is, a ever will be, out of hiy own 
| 206 * and goodneſs. 
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The charge of ſuch an army hath been thoroughly ad- Charledl. 
viſed, and muſt needs amount to a very great fum, ſuch as 1640. 
« cannot be imagined to be found in his majeſty's coffers, 
« which, how empty ſoever, have neither yet been exhauſted 
« by unneceſſary triumphs, or ſumptuous buildings, or other 
© magnificence whatſoever, but moſt of his own revenue, 
« and. whatſoever hath come from his ſubjects, hath been b 
« him employed for the common good and preſervation of 
« the kingdom. And like vapours ariſing out of the earth i 
« and gathered into a cloud, are fallen in ſweet and refreſh- 1 
« ing ſhowers, upon the ſane: ground. Wherefore his ma- 1 
« jeſty hath now at this time called this parliament, the 
« ſecond means under God's bleſſing to avert theſe public ca- 
% lamitics threatned to all his Kingroms, by the mutinous 
© behaviour of them. 
„And as hig majeſty's predeceſſors have nceuflomed to x do 
« with your fore-fathers, ſo his majeſty now offers you the 
«honour of working together with himſelf, for the good of 1 
« him and his, and for the common prefervicion of your- | j 
« ſelves and your poſterity. '$ 
„ Counſels and deliberations that tend to benefit or profit, 4 
« may endure diſputes and debates, becauſe they feem only | 1 
« accompanied with perſuaſions; but deliberations that tend 1 
to · preſervation are waited upon by neceſſity, and cannot 1 
10 endure either debate or delay; of ſuch nature are the bleed- i 
* ing-evils that are now to be provided againſt, 1 
This ſummer muſt not be loſt, nor any minute of time 1 
« foreſtowed, to reduce them of Scotland, left by protraction Af 
„ here they gain time and advantage to frame their parties f 
“ with foreign ſtates. $ 
His .majefty - doth therefore deſire, upon theſe. preſſing 
« and urgent occaſions, that you will for a while lay aſide 
© all other debates, and that you would paſs an act for ſuch 
and ſo many ſubſidies, as you in your affection to 
0 * bim, and to your common good, ſhall think fit and conve- 
© nient+ for ſo. great an action; and withal, that you would 
© haſten the payment of it, as ſoon as may de: and his ma- | 
jeſty aſſures you all, that he would not have propoſed any Bil 
thing out of the ordinary way, but that ſuch is the ſtrait- 
* nels of time, that unleſs the ſubſidies be forthwith paſt, ah 
* It is not poſſible for him to put in order ſuch things as 0 
* muſt be prepared before ſo great an army can be brought i 
into the field. 
And. indeed had not his majeſty upon the credit of his 
* krvants, and ſecurity out of his own eſtate, taken up and 


« iſſued 
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| CharlesT. © iſſued between three and four hundred thouſand pounds, 
| 1640. it had not been poſſible for his majeſty to have provided 
—— * thoſe things to begin with, which were neceſlary for ſo 
great an enterprize, and without which we could not have 
| © ſecured Berwick and Carliſle, or avoided thoſe affronts, 
| * which the inſolency of that faction might have put upon 
4 «© us, by injuring the perſons and fortunes of his loyal ſub- 
il by: jects in the northern parts. 
To avoid all queſtion and diſpute that may ariſe, touch- 
* ing his majeſty's taking tunnage and poundage, his majeſty 
| * hath commanded me to declare unto you, that he hath 
| | « taken it only de facto, according to the example of former 
% kings, from the death of their paſt predeceſſors, until the 
* parliament had paſſed an act for it themſelves. That in 
like manner, his majeſty deſires not to claim it, but b 
grant of parliament; for this purpoſe his majeſty hath ay 
ed a bill to be prepared in the ſame form as it paſled to his 
* royal father of bleſſed memory, adding only words to give 
e it him, from the firſt of his majeſty's reign. 
« This and the bill of ſubſidies his majeſty expects (for 
« the preſſing reaſons before delivered unto you) may be diſ- 
„ patched with all ſpeed, which his majeſty commanded me 
* to tell you he ſhall graciouſly accept, as the welcome pledges 
* of your loving, happy, and dutiful affection to him, his 
« perſon, and government. 
* And his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to give you his 
* royal word, that afterwards he will give you time for con- 
| « ſidering of ſuch petitions, as you ſhall conceive to be good 
| for the common wealth, even now before you part, accord- 
| « ing as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great affairs in hand 
| « will permit; and what is now omitted, his majeſty will 
« give you time to perfect towards winter, when your own 
« ſeiſure and conveniency may better attend it, he knowing 
« yell that theſe ſubſidies can be but of little uſe, without 
that more ample ſupply which his majeſty expects upon the 
| happy concluſion of this ſeſſion, and therein his majeſty 1s 
| « graciouſly pleaſed (according to the antient way of parlia- 
ments) to {tay till your Juſt grievances be heard and re- 
« dreſſed. 
And his majeſty aſſures you, that he will go along with 
« you for your advantage, through all the gracious exprel- il . 
« ſions of a juſt, a pious, and gracious king, to the end there bs th 
Ko may be ſuch a happy concluſion of this parliament, that 2-30 


[ it may be a cauſe of many more meetings with oy 2 Jord C 
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„* have now delivered what I have in command from his CharlesT, 


cc majeſty.” L | 1640. 
When the lord-keeper had ended his ſpeech, the king ſaid, . 


66 My Lords, 


a yo U ſhall ſee he hath ſpoken woug hypetbolically, of The king's 
40 nothing but what I ſhall make good one way or other. © 

« And becauſe he did mention a letter by my ſubjects in 
« Scotland, who did ſeek to draw in foreign power for aid, 

« here is the original letter, which I ſhall command him to 
® read unto you. 

« And becauſe it may touch a neighbour of mine, whom I 
« will ſay nothing of but that which is juſt (God forbid I 
« ſhould) for my part, I think it was never accepted of by 
« him: indeed it was a letter to the French King, but I 
« know not that ever he had it; for by chance I intetcepted 
« jt as it was going unto him; and therefore I hope you will 
« underſtand me right in that.” | | 

His majeſty delivering the letter to the lord-keeper, his 
E lordſhip began to read it, and obſerved as follows: | 

«* The ſuperſcription of the letter is this, AU ROY, The lord- 
For the nature of which ſuperſcription, it is well known wok 
to all that know the ſtyle of France, that it is never writ- 
ten by any Frenchman to any, but to their own king; 
and therefore being directed (AU ROY) it is to their 
« own king, for ſo in effect they do by that ſuperſcription 
« acknowledge.” 

Then his lordſhip having read the letter both in French Reads the 
and Engliſh, the king added as follows : 2 lords 

Of theſe gentlemen that have ſet their hands to this let- ven, wn 
ter, here is one, and I believe you would think it very France, 

„ ſtrange if I ſhould not lay him faſt; and therefore I have 
*« ſigned a warrant to lay him cloſe priſoner in the Tower. 

* My lords I think (but that I will not ſay poſitively, be- The king 
* cauſe I will not ſay any thing here but what I am ſure of _—_ 

„ I think I have the gentleman, that ſhould have carried the courſe. 
letter, faſt enough; but I know not, I may be miſtaken.” 

The king being withdrawn, the commons returned to their Clanvile 
houſe, and choſe ſerjeant Glanville for their ſpeaker, _—_ 
The king imagined the parliament would take fire at hear- 1 
ing the letter written by the Scotiſh lords to the king of iii. p. 1121. 
France. And therefore immediately after the commons had ed, + 
preſented their ſpeaker, and appointed their comm'ttees, the gtes nor 
lord Cottington reported to the upper-houſe, that by his ma- with the 


Vol. IX, * jeſty's m_ 
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Charles]. jeſty's command, he and ſecretary Windebank, with the at- 
| 1640. torney-g:neral, had examined the lord Lowdon in the Tower, 
| and that Lowdon owned the letter to be his hand- writing, but 
Whitelock, alledged, it was penned before the pacification, and never 
p. 33. ſenti. However, neither the lords nor commons would in- 
—_ terpoſe in the affair. Some days after the king ſent a meſ- 
p- $22, . 
April 16. ſage to the commons by ſecretary Windebank, repreſenting 
Ruſhworth, to them the affronts and indignities he had received from the 


—ͤ——̃ 
— ———— — — 


in. p. 1127. Scots: but the ſecretary's ſpeech was heard with great cold- 
Ibid, neſs, without producing any apparent effect. Inſtead of con- 
| — cerning themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, the commons 


fl Nalſon, eagerly received a petition from the county of Hertford, com- 
i" t. i. p. 319, Plaining of ſundry grievances, as ſhip-money, monopolies, 
is os” ſtar-chamber, high-commiſſion. Several ſpeeches not very 
April 17» favorable to the king, were made on this occaſion. The 
|| next day were read petitions from divers counties upon the 
[| | ſame ſubject; after which Mr. Pym rofe up, and reducing the 
i" grievances of the people to three heads, namely, the privileges 
[| | | of parliament, innovations in religion, propriety of goods and 
| eſtates, made a long ſpeech to ſhow, that in all theſe things 
the nation's rights had been violated. 
| Ruſtworth, On the 18th, it was moved to ſend for the rolls of the ſtar- 
. p. 1136. chamber, to examine the proceſs againſt Sir John Elliot and 
7 others. Then it was ordered, that the court- rolls, con- 
taining Mr. Hampden's trial for refuſing to pay ſhip- money, 
| 5. 117. ſhould be laid before the houſe. On the 2oth, the ſpeaker 
| Aunale.! being examined, anſwered, that he had refuſed to put the 
| queſtion by his majeſty's expreſs command; whereupon it 
| was immediately voted to be a breach of privilege. On the 
| The houſes 21ſt, both houſes were ordered to attend the king at White- 
| ont for hall, where the Jord-keeper ſpoke to them in this manner, in 
| 
| 


to White- Red g 
hall 2” the king's preſence, 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


The lord. © * OU may well remember, upon the beginning of this par- 
| Keeper's 1 Jjament, his majeſty commanded me to deliver unto 
| ſpeech to | . . . 

[| | both houſes, *© yOu the cauſes of calling it, which. was for the aſſiſtance 


| Ruſhworth, „ and ſupply of his majeſty in ſo great, weighty, and impor- 


[| 3 tant sffairs, as ever king of England had to require at his 
1. 9 2. fſubjects hands. | 


Go 1. p. 324. | 

| 1 There were (ſays Burnet) ſome ill Lowdon to the king, and finding him 
inſtruments about thæking, who adviſed pliant, they came to a private agreement, 
him to proceed capitally againſt Low- and Lowdon was enlarged, and permit- 
don, which is believed went very tar, ted to go down to Scotland, having pro- 
However, the marquis of Hamilton, miſed to do the king ſervice, See Bur- 
with the king's permiſſion, tried to gain net's Memoirs, p. 170, 171. 
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« | am now to put you in mind what I then ſaid unto Charles. 


you, and withal to let you know that ſuch and ſo great are 1640. 
(his majeſty's occaſions at this time, that if the ſupply be — 

„ not ſpeedy, it will be of no uſe at all: For the army is now 

© « marching, and doth ſtand his majeſty in at leaſt one hun- 

© cc Jred thouſand pounds a month, and if there be not means 


« uſed to go on with this as is fitting, his majeſty's deſign 


„ will be loſt, and the charge all caſt away. It is not a 
great and ample ſapply for the perfecting of the work, 
( that his majeſty doth now expect, but it is ſuch a ſupply, 
as without which, the charge will be loſt, and the deſign 
( fruſtrated, being built upon thoſe weighty reaſons which 
(tend to the infinite good of the kingdom, and preſervation 
of you all. 


« This done, his majeſty will give you ſcope and liberty 
« to preſent your juſt grievances unto him, and he will hear 


them with a gracious ear, and give them ſuch an anſwer, 
as you and all the kingdom ſhall have reaſon to joy therein. 


« His majeſty taketh notice of one particular, and that 
« is concerning ſhip-money ; wherein his majeſty hath com- 
e manded me to declare thus much unto you: Firſt, his ma- 
« jeſty never had it in his royal heart to make an annual re- 
« venue of it, nor ever had a thought to make the leaſt be- 
i nefit or profit of it: But whatſoever he did or intended in 
« it, it was for the common good of you all; for the honour, 
« glory and ſplendor of this nation, and that every one of 
« us are made ſharers and partakers in the benefits, fruits, 
« and ſucceſſes of it, which otherwiſe you would have felt 
the woes of it. He hath been fo far from making the leaſt 
benefit of it, that he hath expended great ſums of money 
* out of his own cofters to work with, to thoſe neceſſary ends 
% I have named unto you. | 

** The accompts of ſuch moneys ſo received, have been 
brought to the council-table, the moneys delivered to Sir 
William Ruſſel the treaſurer of the navy, and by them all 
* it may appear, whether there hath been a fulneſs and clear- 


* neſs of truth in the diſburſements thereof, for the good and 


* ſafety of the kingdom. 

It is true, his majeſty had once intended this year not 
to have taken that courſe, but an army, which his majeſty, 
' ſo juſt a king, for the preſervation of the kingdom, hath 
now taken into conſideration ; and I muſt tell you, that his 
* majeſty prizeth nothing more than his honour, and he will 
* not loſe for any earthly thing, his honour in the leaſt ; 
they cannot make thoſe exprellions of love, duty and af- 
F 2 fection 
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| Charlesl. «© fefion to him, which the graciouſneſs of his nature will 
| 1640. not exceed in. | 
| « Of all his kingdoms this ought to be the neareſt and 
« deareſt unto him; yet for his kingdom of Ireland, the laſt 
« parliament before this, the very ſecond day of the parlia- 
« ment they gave him ſix ſubſidies, they relied upon his gra- 
« cious words, the ſucceſs was that before the end of the 
ce parliament they had all that they deſired granted, and had 
| c jt with an advantage. This faft parliament there, it is 
[| | <« well known unto you all, what a chearful ſupply they 
|| t have given unto his majeſty, for their hearts went with it; 
| | cc and let it not be apprehended, that ſubſidies there are of 2 
|| c ſmall value; there is not a ſubſidy that is granted, but it is 
| « worth fifty or ſixty thouſand pounds at the leaſt: Conſider 
it « that kingdom, what proportion it holdeth -with this of 
| « England, and you will find that it is a conſiderable gift, 
1 ic as hath been given in many years. It hath wrought this 
| | t effect, that certainly his majeſty will make it apparent to all 
ce the world, what a good conſtruction, and how graciouſly he 
« doth eſteem and interpret this act of theirs. I have di. 
« rected hitherto m7 ſpeech to you that are of the houſe of 
4% commons; now | ſhall addreſs myſelf to your lordſhips. 
&« Tt is true, the proper and natural ſupply proceeds from 
& the houſe of commons, yet in aid at this time, his majeſty 
<« hath called you hither, and hopeth he ſhall not find the 
ec houſe of commons backward to his deſires, nor your lord- 
„ ſhips to concur with them. 
„% To you of the houſe of commons, I did forget one 
ce thing of an objection that might perhaps be made; that 
«© tunnage and poundage is given towards the maintenance 
<« of a fleet at ſea, let me tell you that tunnage and poundage 
« was never intended but for ordinary preſervation of the ſea, 
% not that that ſhould be to defend the dominion of the nar- 
<< row ſeas, when the navies of all the princes of Chriſten- 
«© dom, are ſo increaſed as they are. It is fit for his majeſty 
„(as things now ſtand) to have fuch a ſtrength at ſea, 23 
„ may be a terror to others abroad. 
His majeſty was once reſolved, that no ſhipping-writs 
4% ſhould have iſſued out this year, but he was enforced. for 
« your good, and the good of the kingdom, and for his ho- 
* nour, upon neceſſary and weighty reaſons to ſend forti 
« writs, and thoſe reaſons were theſe. | 
It was of neceſſity for his majeſty to prepare an army t 
reduce his diſaffected ſubjects of Scotland to their due 
«*« obedience. This very year all the neighbouring princes 
ale 
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« are preparing with great fleets of ſhips, ſo as it is time Cha 
« for his majeſty to put himſelf into a ſtrength that he may E 1 : 


= out which this kingdom will be loſt, he not being able to i 
* « maintain his right of being the moderator of the ſea, | 
in. « whereby there may be freedom and commerce of trade, | 
*@ « which adds exceedingly to the flouriſhing of this kingdom. k 
* « Another reaſon for ſhipping-writs this year is, that thoſe of | 
t is * Argier are grown to that infolence, that they are provided 
they « of a fleet of ſixty ſail of ſhips, and have taken divers ſhips, in 
* « and one called the Rebecca of London, (well known to 1 
"F « the merchants upon the Exchange) taken, upon the coaſt {4 
Þ « of Spain, worth at the leaſt two hundred and ſixty thou- | 
Baer « ſand pounds. And therefore the writ having gone out upon iq 
is of « thoſe weighty reaſons, before it was poſlible the parliament [ 
gil, 5 could give any ſupply to provide for thoſe things, his ma- y 
this 7 jeſty cannot this year forbear it, but he doth expect your i 
to all 8 concurrence in the leyying of it for the future. I ſhall 
ly he 5 ſpeak that unto you by is majeſty's command, which 
Ty g may comfort any Engli heart: His majeſty hath no 
e of thoughts of inriching himſelf by the moneys coming, in 
* 1 upon theſe writs; he doth deſire but to live as it behoves 
from 5 a king of England, able to defend you and this nation in 
ajeſty 1 honour and in luſtre, which is famous abroad, and glori- 
rg ous at home, and to live but like ſuch a king, as every 
Jord- « true Engliſh heart defireth their king ſhould be. 
5 ge maſters of your own way, ſettle it ſo ſecure and ſo 
t one 5 ſafe, that it may never come to the leaſt benefit and ad- 
; that n vantage to himſelf, but for the common good and thoſe 
Nase neceſlary ends wherein you ſhall all ſhare in your plenty, 
ndage DY on honour, and whatſoever any, Engliſhman can glory 
7 1 * . His majeſty commands me to tell you, you ſhall pro- 
e nat 1 pound nothing wherein you may receive all ſecurity for the 
riſten- a 8 of your goods, and nothing for ſecuring your own 
najeſt „ liderties, wherein he will not moſt readily liſten unto you; 
ſea, 45 1 and be as willing to grant, as you to aſk, His majeſty 
Y doth now offer unto you the reaſons, occaſions, and the 
. vis i, Way to make this the moſt bleſſed and moſt happy parlia- 
ed. for 3 that ever was, and that may produce ſuch effects, 
his ho- On the king may delight in his people, and the people in 
d forth 5 their king. And he layeth before you not only the counſel 
I to do ſo; but he will tell you the way, and that is, by 
army to „ putting an obligation, of truſt and confidence upon him, 
er a which ſhall more ſecure you than all that you can invent, 
princes or fears or jealouſies can imagine to be provided for; it is 
are 3 « a courſe 


ce be able to preſerve the dominion of the narrow ſeas, with- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CharlesI. « a courſe that good manners, duty, and reaſon ſhould re- 
1640. © quire of you, to take into conſideration.” 


The king is This ſpeech was not capable of hindering the commons 
offende? from proceeding in the examination of the grievances, and 
* the thereby they inverted the order preſcribed them by the king. 
commons. He was extremely troubled to ſee the time paſs away to no 
purpoſe, and that the commons ſhould ſo little regard him, 

as not to rely on his promiſe, to hearken to their grievances, 

He cauſes when the affair of ſupply ſhould be ended. In ſhort, perceiy- 
the lore '© ing the commons were not much moved by whatever he 
conference. Could repreſent to them, he ſo managed, that the lords de- 
Ruſhworth, manded a conference, where they endeavoured to ſhow, that 
e 1144» the affair of ſupply ought to precede that of grievances, 
Clazendon, This conference ſerved only to retard the king's affairs. The 
t. i. p. 106. commons taking offence, that the lords ſhould meddle with 
April 27- what did not belong to them, voted it to be a breach of pri- 
vilege *. Several days were ſpent in this conteſt, and many 
conferences held, in which, contrary to the king's expectation, 

Ruſhworth, much time was loſt, Wherefore, on the 2d of May, the 
ii. p. 1153. king ſent a meſſage to the commons for a poſitive anſwer 
concerning the ſupply he expected. But as they made no 

baſte to anſwer, on the 4th of May his majeſty ſent Sir Henry 


Vane ſecretary of ſtate with the following meſlage : 


The king's His majeſty (the better to facilitate your reſolutions) this 
i day has thought fit to let you know, that of his grace and 
Najſon ** favour he is pleaſed, upon, your granting twelve ſubſidies 
t. i. p. 341. to be preſently paſſed, and to be paid in three years, with a 
1 & proviſo, that it ſhall not determine the ſeſſions, his ma- 
nets. zeſty will not only for the preſent forbear the levying any 
10. P. 1134. „ fhip- money, but will give way to the utter aboliſhing of it, 


« by any courſe that your ſelves ſhall like beſt.” 


The commons having taken this offer into conſideration, 

great debates enſued, many thinking the king's demand ex- 

$4 94; orbitant l. However, the lord Clarendon, who was then 
108. a member of the houſe, affirms, that notwithſtanding the 
clamours of thoſe who oppoſed the court, the houſe was in- 


So high a breach (ſays the lord © but to demand fix ſubſidies, and that 
Clarendon) that they could not pro- © his miſtake in requiring twelve ſub- 
cced upon any other matter, until they *“ fidies, was on purpoſe to raiſe the 
firſt rece.ve3 ſatisfaction from the houſe «© houſe to animoſity.” Which, adds 
of Peers. Clarendon, tom, i. p. 105. he, took effect, but whether intended 

1 Whitelock ſays, Sir Henry Vane ſo or not, is hard to judge, White- 
eſcaped not without cenſures, ** That Jock's Mem. p. 34, See Nalſon, tom. 
« his cemmiillon from the king was 1, p. 343. 


clined 


| Henry Vane was deſired to acquaint his majeſty, that they; 
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dined by degrees to give the king ſome ſatisfaction. But as Charles. 
the houſe could not come to a reſolution the firſt day, Sir 1640. 


hoped to return him an anſwer on the next. Mean while, The king is 
the king was maliciouſly informed, that the commons ſought 3 in- 
only to gain time, in order to vote on the morrow againſt Nalſon, 
the war with Scotland n. The king unfortunately gave entire t. i. p. 343. 
credit to this information, the falſehood whereof he perceived Annals. 
not till it was too late to repair his error. So, the next day, May 5, 
going to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the commons, he 

made the following ſpeech, addreſſing himſelf only to the lords: 


« My Lords, 


« T* ER E can no occaſion of my coming to this houſe The king's 
6 be fo unpleaſing to me, as this at this time. The ſpeech at 
« fear of doing that which I am to do this day, made me not — ge a 
“long ſince come into this houſe, where I expreſt as well parliament, 
« my fears, as the remedy which I thought neceſſary for the wg" 
e eſchewing of what is to follow. Nalſon, 
« muſt confeſs and acknowledge, that you my lords of t. i. p. 342. 
« the higher houſe, did give me ſo willing an ear, and with 
4 ſuch an affection did ſhew yourſelves, that certainly I may 
« ſay, that if there had been any means to have given an 
happy end to this parliament, you took it; ſo that it was 
« neither your lordſhips fault nor mine, that it is not ſo. 
« Therefore, in the firſt place, I muſt thank you my lords 
« for your good endeavours. 
« My lords, I hope you remember what, the firſt day of 
« the parliament, my lord-keeper ſaid to you in my name, 
* and what likewiſe he ſaid in the banquetting-houſe in 
„Whitehall, and what lately I ſaid unto you in this place 
« myſelf. I name all this unto you, not doubting that you 
« do not well remember it, but to ſhew you that I never ſaid 
Hany thing in way of favour to my people, but (by the grace 
of God) I will punctually and really perform it. 
I know that they have inſiſted very much on grievances; 
„Iwill not ſay, but there may be ſome, though 1 will con- 
* fidently affirm, that there are not by many degrees ſo many 
* as the public voice doth make them. W herefore I deſire 


* you to take notice, now eſpecially at this time, that out of 


m The lord Clarendon ſays, fir Henry if they came together again, they would 

ane, and the ſollicitor- general, made paſs ſuch a vote againſt ſhip- money, as 
a worſe repreſentation of the humour would blaſt that revenue, and other 
and affection of the houſe than it de- branches of the receipt, Vol. p. x10, 
lerved, and undertook to know, that 


4 par- 
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CharlesI.“ parliament I ſhall be as ready (if not more willing) to hear 

| 1640. and redreſs any juſt grievances, as in parliament. | 

| | There is one thing much ſpoken of, I mean as to matter: 

| *« of religion. Concerning which, albeit I expreſſed myſelf 
6 fully the laſt day in this place, yet I think it fit again, on 

| ; 

| « this occaſion to tell you, that as I am concerned, ſo I ſhall 

| 


— 


be moſt careful to preſerve that purity of religion, which [ 
* thank God is ſo well eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 
66 and that, as well out of as in parliament. 
My lords, I ſhall not trouble you long with words, it 
being not my faſhion ; wherefore to conclude, what [ 
cc offered the laſt day to the houſe of commons, I think it is 
$© yery well known to you all; as likewiſe how they accepted 
6 it, which I defire not to remember, but wiſh they had re- 

membred, how at firſt they were to!d by my lord-keeper, 
| © that delay was the worſt kind of denial ; yet I will not 
|| F< lay this fault on the whole houſe of commons; I will not 
| 5 judge fo uncharitably of thoſe, whom, for the moſt part, I 
take to be loyal and well- affected ſubjects, but it hath been 
© the malicious cunning of ſome few ſeditiouſly affected men, 
© that hath been the cauſe of this miſunderſtanding. 

<< I ſhall now end as J have begun, in giving you thanks 
5 for your affections ſhewn to me at this time, deſiring you 
% to goon and aſſiſt me in the maintaining of that regal 
% power that is truly mine. As for the liberty of the people, 
5+ that they now ſo much ſtartle at; know, my lords, that no 
king in the world ſhall be more careful in the propriety of 
60 1 7 rs liberty of their perſons, and true religion, than 
6s all. 


And now, my lord-keeper, do as I have commanded you.” 
„The lord keeper then added, 


Wi My lords, and you the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
| „ mons, The king's majeſty doth diſſolve this parliament." 


gome mem- Next day officers were ſent by the council to ſearch the lord 
by Brook's pockets and ſtudy for papers, he being ſuſpected of 
commons holding intelligence with the Scots. Henry Bellafis, knight 
2 8 of the fhire for the county of Vork, and Sir John Hotham, 
| May 6. were examined in council, and committed to the Fleet, for 
| Nalſon, refuſing to anſwer to queſtions concerning things done in 
[ t. i- p. 344- parliament. John Crew, eſq; afterwards lord Crew, who 
| 2 had been chairman of the committee for the affairs of te- 
OF ligion, refuling to deliver to. the clerk of the houſe of com- 
| mons, ſuch petitions and papers as he had received, was ſent 
| to the Tower, . | 
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The lord Clarendon owns, the king had no ſooner diſ- CharlesL 
ſolved the parliament, but he was heartily ſorry for it u. 1540. 
Nevertheleſs, he publiſhed the following declaration to' juſtify 


his conduct. 


Clarendon, 
t. 1. p. 111. 
_ « His majeſty*s declaration to all his loving ſubjects, of the 

« cauſes which moved him to diſſolve the laſt parliament.” 


« FH E king's moſt excellent majeſty well knoweth, that wan, 
6c the calling, adjourning, proroguing and diſſolving of t. i. p. 345. 
«« parliaments, are undoubted prerogatives inſeparably an- 1 
« nexed to his imperial crown; of which he is not bound to 
« render any account, but to God alone, no more than of 
6 his other regal actions. L + 
« Nevertheleſs, his majeſty, (whoſe piety and goodneſs 
ce have made him ever ſo order and govern all things, that 
ce the clearneſs and candour of his royal heart may appear to 
&« all his ſubjects, eſpecially in thoſe great and public matters 
&« of ſtate, that have relation to the weale and ſafety of his 
& people, and the honour of his royal perſon and govern- 
« ment) hath thought fit (for avoiding and preventing all 
tc ſiniſter conſtructions and miſinterpretation, which the ma- 
ce lice of ſome ill- affected perſons to his crown and ſovereignty, 
& hath or may practiſe, to infuſe into the minds and ears of 
& his good and faithful ſubjects) to ſet down by way of de- 
&« claration, the true cauſes, as well of his aſſembling, as of 
& his diffolving the late parliament. 
It is not unknown to moſt of his majeſty's loving ſub- 
“ jects, what diſcouragements he hath formerly had, by the 
6 undutiful and ſeditious carriage of divers of the lower 
<« houſe, in preceding aſſemblies of parliaments, enough to 
% have made him averſe to thoſe antient and accuſtomed 
« ways of calling his people together ; when inſtead of duti- 
* ful expreſſions towards his perſon and government, they 
“ vented their own malice and diſaffections to the ſtate, and 


1 He conſulted, the ſame day, or 
the next, whether he might by his 
proclamation, recall them to fit again. 
Clarendon, tom. i. p. 111. Though 
the lord Clarendon lays the blame upon 
fir Henry Vane, yet Whitelock ſays, 
it was chiefly by Laud's, and the ſecret 
council's advice, that the parliament 
was diſſolved. Whitelock's Memoirs, 
p. 32. Dugdale ſays, the queen was 
the cauſe of it. View of the Troubles, 


5. 61, The lord Clarendon ſays, There 


which ſhottly after fell out. 


could not a greater damp have ſeia d 
upon the ſpirits of the whole nation 
than this diſſolution caus'd, and men 
had much of the miſery in view, 
It could 
never be hop'd that more ſober and diſ- 
paſſionate men would ever meet to- 
gether in that place, or fewer, who 
brought ill purpoſes with them: nor 
could any man imagine what offence 
they had given which put the king 
upon that reſolution. Vol, i. p. 140. fol. 
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Charles I.“ by their ſubtle and malignant courſes, endeavoured nothi 
1640. © more than to bring into contempt and diſorder all govern- 
* ment and magiſtracy. * 
« Yet his majeſty well conſidering, that but few were 
* ouilty of that ſeditious and undutiful behaviour, and hope. 
« ing that time and experience had made his loving ſubjects 
«© ſenſible of the diſtemper the whole kingdom was like to be 


« put into, by the ill- governed actions of thoſe men; and 


his majeſty being over- deſirous to tread in the ſteps of his 
& moſt noble progenitors, was pleaſed to iſſue forth his writs 
© under the great ſeal of England for a parliament, to be 
« holden the 13th day of April laſt. At which day his ma- 
„ jeſty, by the lord-keeper of his great ſeal, was graciouſly 
< pleaſed to let both houſes of parliament know how deſirous 
% he was, That all his people would unite their hearts and 
« affections in the execution of thoſe counſels that might 
<« tend to the honour of his majeſty, the ſafety of his king- 
„ doms, and the good and preſervation of all his people. 


And withal, how confident he was, that they would not 


<< be failing in their duties and affections to him and to the 
« public. 


« He had lain open to them the manifeſt and apparent 


* miſchiefs threatned to this and all his other kingdoms, by 


* the mutinous and rebellious behaviour of divers of the 
„ Scotiſh nation, who had by their examples drawn many of 


4c his ſubjects there into a courſe of diſloyalty and diſobedi- 


« ence, not fit for his majeſty in honour, ſafety, or wiſdom 
4 to endure. 
« How (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their diſloyal courſes) 
% they had addreſt themſelves to foreign ſtates, and treated 
&« with them to deliver themſelves up to their protection 
4 and defence, as was made apparent under the hands of 
„% the prime ringleaders of that rebellious faction. 
* Theſe courſes of theirs tending ſo much to the ruin and 
„ overthrow of this famous monarchy, united by the deſcent 
* of the crown of England upon his majeſty and his father of 
* bleſſed memory: his majeſty (in his great wiſdom, and in 
<« diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him by God, and by the 
* fundamental laws of both kingdoms, for the protection and 
“government of them) reſolved to ſuppreſs, and thereby to 
„ vindicate that ſovereign power intruſted to him. | 
He had by the laſt ſummer's tryal found, that his grace 
* and goodneſs was abuſed, and that, contrary to his expec- 
„ tation and their faithful promiſes, they had (ſince his being 
% at Berwick, and the pacification there made) _— their 
6 former 
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« former rebellious deſigns : and therefore it was neceſſary Charles I. 
« now for his majeſty by power to reduce them, to the juſt 1640. 
« and modeſt condition of their obedience and ſubjection, : 
« which whenever they ſhould be brought unto, or ſeein 
« their own errors, ſhould put themſelves into a way of hu- 
S « mility and obedience becoming them, his majeſty ſhould 
need no other mediator for clemency and mercy to them, 
« than his own piety and goodneſs, and the tender affection 
« he hath ever born to that his native kingdom. vi 
« This being of ſo great weight and conſequence to the 
« whole kingdom, and the charge of an army fit to maſter 
« ſuch a buſineſs amounting to ſuch a ſum as his majeſty hath 
« no means to raiſe, having not only emptied his own cof- 
fers, but iſſued between three and four thouſand pounds, 
« which he borrowed of his ſervants upon ſecurity of his own 
« eſtate, to provide ſuch things as were neceſſary to begin 
% ſuch an action with; his majeſty, after the example of his 
« predeceſſors, reſorted to his people in their repreſentative 
« body the parliament, whom he deſired (with all the ex- 
« preſſions of grace and goodneſs which could poſſibly come 
« from him) that taking into ſerious and dutiful conſidera- 
« tion the nature of theſe bleeding evils, and how dangerous 
it was to loſe the leaſt minute of time, left thereby thoſe of 
Scotland ſhould gain the opportunity to frame their par- 
ties with foreign ſtates; and that they would for a while 
Jay aſide all other debates, and paſs an act for the ſpeed: 
payment of ſo many ſubſidies, as might enable his majeſt 
to put in readineſs for this ſummer's expedition thoſe thin 
* which were to be prepared before ſo great an army cools 
be brought into the field. | 

For further ſupply neceſſary for ſo great undertaking, his 
* majeſty declared, that he expected it not till there might be 
* a happy concluſion of that ſeſſion, and till their juſt griev- 
* ances might be firſt graciouſly heard and relieved, 

* Wherein as his majeſty would moſt willingly haye given 
them the precedence before matter of ſupply, if the great 
* neceflity of his occaftons could have permitted; ſo he was 
" graciouſly pleaſed for their full aſſurance and ſatisfaction 
* therein, to give them his royal word, that without deter- 
mining the ſeſſion (upon granting of the ſubſidies) he would 
give them, before they parted, as much time as the ſeaſon 
* of the year, and the great affair in hand would permit, for 
* conſidering all ſuch petitions as they conceived to be good 
* for the commonwealth, and what they would not now 
* finiſh, they ſhould have full time to perfect towards win- 
6+ ter; 
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Charles I. ter : his majeſty graciouſly aſſuring them, that he would 
1640. go along with them for their advantage, through all the 
| » * expreſſions of a gracious and pious king, to the end there 
| might be ſuch a happy concluſion of that, as might be the 
* cauſe of many more meetings with them in parliament. 
From their firſt aſſembling until the 21ſt of April, the 
* houſe of commons did nothing that could give his majeſty 
* any content or confidence in their ſpeedy ſupplying of him: 
| * whereupon he commanded bath the houſes to attend him 
* in the banquetting-houſe as Whitehall in the afternoon of 
„ the 21ſt of April, where (by the lord-keeper) his majeſty 
| put them in mind of the end for which they were aſſembled, 
„ which was for his majeſty's ſupplies; that if it were not 
| 1 ſpeedy, it would be of no uſe to him, part of the army then 
| „% marching at the charge of above a hundred thouſand 
« pounds a month; which would all be loſt if his maj 
«© were not preſently ſupplied, ſo as it was not poſſible to be 
1 longer forborn. 
i Vet his majeſty then expreſt, that the ſupply he for the 
| «« preſent deſired, was only to enable him to go on with his 
if «« defigns for three or four months, and that he expected no 
| further ſupply till all their juſt grievances were relieved. 
And becauſe his majeſty had taken notice of ſome mil- 
« apprehenſions about the levying of ſhip-money, his majeſty 
* commanded the lord-keeper to let them know that he nevet 
« had any intention to make any revenue of it, nor hal 
. ever made any, but that all the money collected had been 
«« paid to the treaſurer of the navy, and by him expended, 
* beſides great ſums of money every year out of his majeſty" 
« own purſe, . 
That his majeſty had once reſolved this year to have le- 
© yied none, but that he was forced to alter his reſolution, in 
« in regard he was of neceſſity to ſend an army for reducing 
** thoſe of Scotland, during which time it was requiſite the 
« ſeas ſhould be well guarded. | 
* And beſides, his majeſty had knowledge of the great 
« fleets prepared by all neighbouring princes this year, and of 
[|] * the inſolencies committed by thoſe of Algiers, with the 
| * ſtore of ſhips they had in readineſs, 
And therefore though his majeſty for this preſent yen 
1 could not forbear it, but expected their concurrence in the 
1 e levying of it, yet for the future, to give all his ſubjects a. 
4 ſurance how juſt and royal his intentions were, and that al 
„his aim was, but to live like their king, able to defend 
| 1 himſelf and them; to be uſeful to his friendz, and = 
„ | e dera 
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ould Wo . . . . ; 1 
« gerable to his enemies; to maintain the ſovereignty of the A „ 

= « ſeas, and ſo make the kingdom flouriſh in cade 2 com- 5 : | 
: he « merce: he was graciouſly pleaſed to let them know, that i 
v « the ordinary revenue now taken by the crown, could not j 
* « ſerve the turn: and therefore that it muſt be by ſhip-money, | 
* « or ſome other way, wherein he was ng to leave it to if 
4 oo 8 « their conſiderations what better courſe to find out, and to 1 
bin © fettle it how they would (ſo the thing were done) which ſo ; 
x much imported the honour and ſafety of the kingdom. 9 
fiel «, And his majeſty, for his part, would moſt readily and \ 
Fl « chearfully grant any thing they could deſire, for ſecuring | 
5 * « them in the property of their goods and eſtates, and in the * 
1 9h « liberty of their perſons. His majeſty telling them, it was i 
a in their power to make this as happy a parliament as ever j 
ajeſt « was, and to be the cauſe of the king's delighting to meet 1 


— 


58 « with his people, and his people with him. | 
„% That there was no ſuch way to effect this, as by putting 


— 


BON obligations of truſt and confidence upon him, which as it 1 
* « was the way of good manners with a king, ſo it was a j 
pu « ſurer and ſafer courſe for themſelves, than any. their own | 
1 « jealouſies and fears could invent; his majeſty being a prince | | 
3 10 that deſerved their truſt, and could not loſe the honour of ö 
majeſty « it; and a prince of ſuch a gracious nature, that diſdained i 
k wa his people ſhould overcome him by kindneſs. [ 
= 1 « He had made this good to fome other ſubjects of his, and 

18 « if they followed his counſel, they fhould be ſure not to re- 

Baz I « pent it, being the people that were neareſt and deareſt unto 


« him, and ſubjects whom he did and had reaſon to value 
more than the ſubjects of any his other kingdoms. 
r « His majeſty: having thus graciouſly expreſſed himſelf unto 
a them, he expected the houfe of commons would have the 
educing « next day taken into confideration the matter of ſupply, 
lite the and laid aſide all other debates, till that was refolved of, 
« according to his defire. | 
But inſtead of giving an anſwer therein, ſuch as the preſ- 
and df « fing and urgent occaſions required, they fell into diſcourſes 
vich the and debates about their pretended grievances, and raiſed 
up ſo many and of fo ſeveral natures, that in a parliamen- 
** tary way they could not but ſpend more time than his ma- 
e in the jeſty's great and weighty affairs could poſſibly. afford. 

* His majeſty foreſeeing in his great wiſdam, that they 
al were not in the way to make this a happy parliament, 
ons * (which he ſo much deſired and hoped) that aces might 
d conf be wanting on his part to bring them into the right way, 
« derabe MI Fer bis honour, the ſafety of the kingdom, and their own 
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good, he reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance of the lords of the 
** higher-houſe, as perſons in rank and degree neareſt to the 

royal throne ; and who having received honour from him 
and his royal progenitors, he doubted not would, for thoſe 
and many other reaſons, be moved in honour and dutiful 
affection to his perſon and crown, to diſpoſe the houſe of 
commons to expreſs their duties to his majeſty, in expedit- 
* ing the matter of ſupply for which they were called toge- 
* ther, and which required fo preſent a diſpatch. 

„ For this purpoſe, his majeſty in his royal perſon came 
again to the lords houſe on Wedneſday the 24th day of 
« April, where himſelf declared to the lords the cauſe of his 
coming, which was to put them in mind of what had 
been by the lord-keeper in his name delivered to both the 
* houfes the firſt day of the parliament, and after at White- 
* hall: how contrary to his expectation, the houſe of com- 
« mons having held conſultation of matter of religion, pro- 
* perty of goods, and liberty of parliament, and voted ſome 
e things concerning thoſe three heads, had thereby given 
*« them the precedence before the matter of his ſupply. That 
* his neceſſities were ſuch, they could not bear delay; that 
« whatever he had by the lord-keeper promiſed he would per- 
% form, if the houſe of commons would truſt him. 

« For religion, that his heart and conſcience went toge- 
% ther with the religion eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
« Jand: and he would give order to his archbiſhops and bi- 
* ſhops, that no innovation in matter of religion ſhould 
1 creepin. 

For the ſhip-money, that he never made, nor intended 
to make any profit to himſelf of it, but only to preſerve 
the dominion of the ſeas ; which was ſo neceſſary, that 
without it the kingdom could not ſubſiſt. But for the 
way and means by ſhip-money or otherwiſe, he left it to 
« them. 
For property of goods and liberty of parliament, he ever 
intended his people ſhould enjoy them ; holding no king 
* ſo great, as he that was king of a rich and free people; and 
e if they had not property of goods and liberty of perſons, 
« they would be neither rich nor free. 

„ That, if the houſe of commons would not firſt truſt him, 
«© all his affairs would be diſordered, and his buſineſs loſt. 
„ That though they truſted him in part at firſt, yet before 
* the parliament ended he muſt totally truſt them; and in 


* concluſion, they muſt for execution of all things wholly 
4 truſt him. 
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„ Therefore ſince the matter was no more, than who CharlesT. 
could be firſt truſted ; and that the truſt of him firſt, was 1640. 
but a truſt in part, his majeſty defired the lords to take in- 
to their conſiderations his and their own honour, the ſafety 
and welfare of this kingdom, with the danger it was in, 
and that they would by their advice diſpoſe the houſe of 
commons to give his ſupply the precedence before the 
« grievances, : : 

« His majeſty being departed, the lords took into ſerious 
« conſideration what his majeſty had commended to their 
« care, and forthwith laying aſide all other debates, their 
« Jord{hips delivered their votes in theſe words: We are 
« of opinion, that the matter of his majeſty's ſupply ſhould 
have precedence, and be reſolved of, before any other mat- 
« ter whatſoever. And we think fit, there ſhall be a con- 
« ference deſired with the houſe of commons, to diſpoſe them 
« thereunto.” 

« Accordingly, the next day being Saturday, the 25th day 
of April, a conference was had in the painted-chamber by 
a committee of both houſes, where the lord-keeper (by 
« the lords command) told the houſe of commons of his ma- 
« jeſty's being the day before in perſon in the higher-houſe, 
* how graciouſly he had expreſt himſelf in matters of reli- 
gion, property of goods, and liberty of parliament; and 
* that he would- therein graciouſly hear and relieve them, 
* and give them what in reaſon could be defired, with the 
effect of what elſe had been graciouſly delivered into them 
* by his majeſty; as well touching his conſtant zeal and af- 
* fection to the religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 
* as touching the ſhip-money. 

* By all the proceedings herein declared, it is evident to 
* all men, how willing and deſirous his majeſty hath been 
to make uſe of the antient and noble way of parliaments 
* uſed and inſtituted by his royal predeceſſors, for the pre- 
* ſervation and honour of this famous monarchy : and that 
on his majeſty's part nothing was wanting, that could be 
expected from a king, whereby this parliament might have 
had a happy concluſion, for the comfort and content of 
bis majeſty's ſubjects, and for the good and ſafety of this 
kingdom. | 
* On the contrary it is apparent, how thoſe of the houſe 
of commons (whoſe ſiniſter and malicious courſes enforced 
is majeſty to diſſolve this parliament) have vitiated and 
" abuſed that antient and noble way of parliament, pervert- 


cc ing 
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Charles I. ing the ſame to their own unworthy ends, and forgetting 
1640. © the true uſe and inſtitution of parliaments. 
For whereas, theſe meetings and aſſemblies of his ma. WW. 

« jeſty, with the peers and commons of this realm, were in 

e their firſt original, and in the practice of all ſucceeding Sa 

< ages, ordained and held as pledges and teſtimonies of affec- . 

tion between the king and his people; the king for his . 

< part graciouſly hearing and redreſſing ſuch grievances, 2 b 

* his people in humble and dutiful manner ſhould repreſent FT 

* unto him; and the ſubjects on their part (as teſtimonies . |: 

of their duty) ſupplying his majeſty upon all extraordinary . 3 

* occaſions, for ſupport of his honour and ſqyereignty, and © 

* for preſerving the kingdom in glory and ſafety. « 

„ Thoſe ill- affected members of the houſe of commons, en 

* inſtead of an humble and dutiful way of preſenting their I. en 

* grievances to his majeſty, have taken upon them to be the i. ol 

* guiders and directors in all matters that concern his ma . an 

jeſty's government, both temporal and eccleſiaſtical : and . ;. 

* (as if kings were bound to give an account of their t ha 

& aCtions, and of their manner of government to their ſub- . 7 

« jets aſſembled in parliament) they have, in a very aud 4 

S * cious and inſolent way, entered into examination and cen - jec 

* ſuring of the preſent government, traduced his majeſty's ad- . |... 

* miniftration of juſtice, rendered, as much as in them lay, WW: ,,. 

* odious to the reſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, not only the of · be: 

* cers and miniſters of ſtate, but even his majeſty's very go- Wi his 

«* yernment, which hath been ſo juſt and gracious, that never WW: con 

* did this, or any other nation, enjoy more bleſſings and hap- . dre 

„ pineſs, than hath been by all his majeſty's ſubjects enjoyed . jeſt 

<* ever ſince his majeſty's acceſs to the crown: nor did this . ſuci 

« kingdom ever ſo flouriſh in trade and commerce, as at this jul 

$8 << preſent, or partake of more peace and plenty in all kind BW then 

| « whatſoever. blies 

| | And whereas, the ordinary revenues of the crown not juſti 

| | e ſufficing to defray extraordinary charges, it hath ever beet WF he 

| « the uſage in all parliaments, to aid and aſſiſt the kings of * ſubje 

| e this realm with free and fitting ſupply towards the main - Afte 

| < tenance of their wars, and for making good their royal u Mength 

| < dertakings; whereby the kingdom, intruſted to their pio; Ming b 

1 * tection, might be held up in ſplendour and greatneſs. 

1 <« Theſe ill- affected perſons of the houſe of commons, have 
| | been ſo far from treading in the ſteps of their anceſtors, bf 
1 « their dutiful expreſſions in this kind, that contrarily the 


I « have introduced a way of bargaining and contracting wit 
| „e the king; as if nothing ought to be given him by 1 
5 ' 66 hut 
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. but what he ſhould buy or purchaſe of them, either by quit- Charles I. 
ting ſomewhat of his royal pterogative, or by diminiſhing 1640. 
and leſſening his revenues; which "courſes of theirs, how 


ma- . repugnant they are to the duty of ſubjects, how unfit for 
re in . his majeſty in honour to permit and ſuffer, and what ha- 
eding . zard and diſhonour they ſubject this kingdom to, all men 
aftec- . may eaſily judge, that will but equally and impartially 
r his 10 weigh them. . | 

es, 2 « His majeſty hath been by this means reduced to ſuch 
relent WW: ſtraits and extremities, that were not his care of the pub- 
nonies BW: lic good and ſafety the greater, theſe men (as much as in 
dinary « them lies) would quickly bring ruin and confuſion to the 


« ſtate, and render contemptible this'glorious monarchy. 
« But this frowardneſs and undutiful behaviour of theirs, 


mom, cannot leſſen his majeſty's care of preſerving the kingdoms 
g their WW entruſted to his protection and government, nor his gra- 
be the % cious and tender affection to his people, for whoſe good 


and comfort his majeſty, by God's gracious aſſiſtance, will 


U: and BW: { provide, that all his loving ſubjeRs may ſtill enjoy the 
ir regal ' happineſs of living under the bleſſed ſhade and protection 
ir ſub» . of his royal ſcepter. 

y auda- In the mean time, to the end all his majeſty's loving ſub- 
nd cen · Wi jects may know how graciouſly his majeſty is inclined to 
ty's ad- hear and redreſs all the juſt grievances of his people, as 
em lay, well out of parliament as in parliament, his majeſty doth 


' hereby further declare his royal will and pleaſure, that all 


ery go: bis loving ſubjects, who have any juſt cauſe to preſent, or 
at never complain of any grievances or oppreſſions, may freely ad- 
and hay- WF dreſs themſelves by their humble petitions to his ſacred ma- 
enjoyel WF jeſty, who will graciouſly hear their complaints, and give 
did _ * ſuch fitting redreſs therein, that all his people ſhall have 
as At ls 


{ juſt cauſe to acknowledge his grace and goodneſs towards 
them; and to be fully ſatisfied, that no perſons or aſſem- 
blies can more prevail with his majeſty, than the piety and 


rown not BE juſtice of his own royal nature, and the tender affection 
ever beet WF he doth and ſhall ever bear to all his people and loving 
kings oi ſubjects.” 

he mall” BY After the reading of this declaration, the inſerting it here at 
royal ur ength will perhaps be thought needleſs, ſince it contains no- 
their pro: ing but what was related before. However, it is of uſe to 
els. ow, that the king and his adverſaries agreed as to facts, and 
ons, ha iifouted only upon the conſequences and point of right. 

eſtors, Vf Though the parliament was diſſolved, the king however 
arily t*/BWontinued the convocation, under the title of ſynod, Since 


Sing Willie time of the reformation, it had been always cuſtomary to 
Vol. IX, : G aſſemble 
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| CharlesI. aſſemble the clergy, at the ſame time with the parliament, 

1640. and this aſſembly of the clergy was called the convocation, 
| | and always begun and ended with the parliament. The king 
YT The king not thinking himſelf bound to a ſtrict obſervance of this cul. 
continues tom, diflolved the parliament, and continued the convoca- 
_— contrary to the opinion of ſeveral , who believed that 


Clarendon, he thereby exceeded his power. But the judges of the realm 
the diſſolution of the par- 


-4 i, Þ- 119% determined, that notwithſtanding 

in. p. 1172, liament, the convocation ſubſiſted, unleſs diſſolved by the 
Nalſon, king's writ v. The convocation therefore continued a month 
t. i. p. 364. longer, and in that time did two things which gave occaſion 


Nalſon, of great complaints in the enſuing parliament. Firſt, they 
t. 1, . 72 - , 
| $42, P: 3-2 made certain canons, whereby all clergymen and graduates in 


* 
. ˙ —— rr . ̃ 7˙*—‚— rere 


the univerſities were enjoined to take the following oath 4. 


| Oath 8 1 A. B. do ſwear, That J approve the doctrine and diſci- 
dne convo. © pline, or government eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
cation, land, as containing all things neceſſary to ſalvation: and 

. ace ech, that will not endeavour, by. myſelf or any other, direct i or 
„ i. p. 1186, indirectly, to bring in any popiſh- doctrine, contrary to that 
Anmils, © which is ſo eſtabliſned: nor will I ever give my conſent to 
p-345. << alter the government of this church, by arcbiſhops, biſhops, 
| « deans, and archdeacons, &c. as it now ſtands eſtabliſhed, 
1 and as by right it ought to ſtand; nor yet ever to ſubject it 
| * to the uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the fee of Rome, 
| And all theſe things I do plainly and ſincerely acknowledge 
* and ſwear, according to the plain and common ſenſe and 
underſtanding of the ſame words, without any equivocation, 


| 
[| 

| þ ©« or mental evaſion, or ſecret reſervation whatſoever. And 
| 


1 <« this I do heartily, willingly, and truly upon the faith of « iere⸗ 
[ |} * chriſtian. So help me God in Jeſus Chriſt.” eſe ut 
| | | . | Wicly fe 
1 o Dr. Brownrigz, Dr Hacket, and q The canons, feventeen in all, with e um 
| | other members of this coayocation, (in the oath, were voted, nemine contra as kn 
| all thirty-ſix) proteſted again the con- dicente, except Godfrey Goodman, Bi- ecede 
tinuance of its Seſſion. Fuller, B. XI, ſhop of Glouceſter, who did not reliſh 
} 9. 169 the oath, Wherefore he was ſuſpendet; ents, 
| P This was the opinion of the lord- but afterwards he ſubmitted, took the finite 
| keeper Finch, the earl of Mancheſter, oath, and in a letter to archbiſhop Laul incre 
| Sir john Bramſton, Sir Edward Little- ſays, he was incouraged to diffent by . 
11 ton, Sir Robert Heath, Sir Ralph Whit- brſhop Montague, though at that in- ore Il 
{ field, aud Sir john Banks, However, ftant he could have proved that Mon» Wiſh | 
| | che king granted a new commiſſion ro tag,ue did viſit, and hold correſpondency unten 
Þ eontinue the fitting of the convocation, with the pope's agent, &c. Ruſhworth, 
14 nich laſted till May 29. Nalſon, Tom. III. p. 1187, Nalſon, Tom.]. 

Tom, I. p. 364, &c, Ruſhworth, p. 371. 7 Thec 

Tom, III. p. 1172. Whitelcck, | Jable + 

| ; te rate 

This lings 
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CharlesI. ſorted publickly to maſs to Somerſet-houſe, and returned from 
1640, thence in great multitudes, as if their churches had been al. 


lowed by authority. A publick agent from Rome reſide ties 
The papiſts at London, count Rozetti by name, who openly went to tro 
are counte- court in great pomp, and Whoſe houſe was the general ren. allt 
er dezvous of the catholicks. The had f * fort 
arendon, de { queen had prevailed with the 
t. i. p. 1:6, king to receive this agent as a ſort of nuntio, and by that, à cha 
117. well as by the avowed protection the afforded thoſe of her abi 
Religion, ſhe ſo drew upon herſelf the people's hatred, tha row 
they were even wanting in that outward reſpect they Ought to put 
have paid her. diff 
Ihe Scots All theſe diſcontents were fomented by the Scots, wh — 
incite the 0 : ; , 0 
Englim fecing themſelves upon the point of being attacked, were ex. Lot 
againſt the tremely diligent by means of their emiflaries, to incenſe the for 
— 4H people againſt the king. In Juitifying their own conduct, 00 
t. i, p. 395. they forgot not to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that the tyranyy and 
which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, was in tot 
order to introduce the like into England. And that if the Jan 
king laboured to ſupport the hierarchy erected in the kirk of cha 
Scotland by his Father and himſelf, it was not ſo much for = 
the ſake of epiſcopal government, as in order to eſtabliſh in wy 
that kingdom an arbitrary power, Which would be one day had 
fatal to the Engliſh. Nay, that there was great danger, that ihe 
after the accomp iſhment of his deſigns, he would reſtore ſhi 
popery in his kingdoms, fince he could refule nothing to the 72 
queen, to Laud, and the other enemies of the proteſtant re- me 
ligion. The king himſelf by his conduct rendered theſe in- 42 
ſinuations ſo plauſible, that beſides the preſbyterians, who 5 
were very numerous, there were many church of England ſed 
men, who could not forbear dreading that the king's zeal fo Ge 
the church was only to engage them to be ſubſervient to hi 
more hidden deſigns. Be this as it will, the kingdom ws ; 
full of ſuſpicions, fears, jealouſies, diviſions, fo that if th by. 
king had been well-informed, he might eaſily have ſeen then their 
were but very few that ſerved him willingly and chearfull, — 
in the war he was going to wage with Scotland. This be oth 
had cauſe to know preſently after, ſee | 
The king The king being engaged in a war with Scotland, without — 
uſes ſundry having received any ſupply from the parliament, was in great firſt: 
yu RY ſtraits. He even foreſaw, that it would not be poſlible fot toth 
Nellen, him to maintain his army, unleſs he had recourſe to ext 1. 
t. i. p 377, ordinary methods to raiſe money. Accordingly, he made uk dere 
389. of the following expedients, to ſupply in part what he had _ 
expected from the parliament. 1. He ordered that the coun — 


les 
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en al. tes ſhould advance coat and conduct money for their reſpective Charles]. 
reſided troops *. 2. He bought upon credit of the Eaſt-India merchants 1640. 


* all their pepper, and fold it again for ready money. 3. He took 
* forty thouſand pounds worth of the bullion, which the mer- Ib. p. 791. 
e 


chants had brought into the mint to be coined, which ſum Ruſbworth? 
was afterwards punctually repaid t. 4. He would have bor- 2 
rowed two hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London, iii, p. 1181 
but had the mortihcation to meet with a denial, He was ſo 

difpleaſed at it, that he reſolved to be revenged in this man- 

ner. The city, having ſome time before ſettled a colony at Angels, 
Londonderry in Ireland, had obtained a patent from the king p. $46. 

for certain lands in that country. The Londoners. had no 

ſooner refuſed to lend the king money, but the lord-mayor 

and the ſheriffs were cited before the ſtar- chamber, to anſwer 

to the charge of having abuſed the patent, by uſurping more 

lands than the king had granted to the city. Upon this 

charge, whether well or ill- grounded, the Londoners were 
condemned to forfeit their rights, and grievouſly fined, but 

upon payment of the fine. their patent was reſtored u. They 

had but too many oportunities afterwards to be revenged of 

the king in their turn, On the other hand, the writ to levy Nalſon, 
ſhip-money having been ſent to the city of London, as well t. i. p. 397. 
as to all the other towns in the kingdom, it appeared that gag 
the lord-mayor and city council had neglected to levy this 9 3 
tax, or at leaſt, they had not diſtrained any one perſon for 
non-payment, according to the tenor of the writ. For this 
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2 as reaſon, the council ſent the following order to the Attorney- 
| — 1 General. | 


nt to his 


dom wi s Theſe troops were preſſed out of was laid afide, and 40, ooo 1, taken up | 
| om the militia of each county. Their of the merchants concerned in the 4 
at if the allowance was eight pence a day; and Mint, upon credit of the cuſtoms, 1 


een thei their x hole number amounted to 16,820, There was likewiſe a deſign to de- 
woes There were forces raiſed in the ſame baſe the coin, but it was laid aſide by 14 
earn Þ manner to go by fea, What number the remarks of Sir Thomas Rowe, in a 
T his be of theſe were furniſhed by each county, ſpeech at the council-table, Nalſon, 
ſee in Nalſon, Tom. I. p. 381, 285. Tom. I. p. 291.——Theſe ſeveral me- 2 1 
:thout London found 1200, Eſſex and Kent thods, and particularly a voluntary loan 1 
| * 709 a piece, &c, In all 10,000, The of ſome lords of the council, and other 1 
8 in great rſt were to be at the rendezvous the gentlemen, brought the King in zoo, oool. 
offible fot 0th of May, and the latter the 25th Clarendon, Tom. I. p. 111. 
err or 27th, u They offered, by way of compo- 

to © The bullion of the mint was or- ſition, to build for the king, a ſtately 
made uk ered to be ſeized; but the merchants palace in St. ſames's park, and to pull 
at he had repreſenting to his majeſty and council down Whiteha!l, and make a ſtately 
he coul- the great prejudice it would be to his way by the Thames fide, ftrait from 
the cov majeſty's honour, reputation and intereſt, Charing-croſs to Weſtminſter - hall, 
les both st home and abroad, the deſign Whitelock, p. 35. | 
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1640. At Whitehall, July 5, 1640. Preſent, &c. 
ES. HEREAS the lord- mayor of London and the tw, 
rd ron ſheriffs did this day appear before his majeſty a 


council 6 the board, to give an account of their proceedings upon 

= the « the writ for the ſhip-buſineſs this preſent year: forasmuch 

London, “as it did appear, that beſides all former neglects in the ex. 

Ruſhworth, © ecution of that writ, his majeſty having reſpited the inf; 

an P. 1293+ 66 mation againſt them for the ſame ; yet they have not fines 
« diſtrained any one perſon according to the ſaid writ, I 
&« was this day ordered by his majeſty, with the advice d 
<« the board, that his majeſty's attorney-general ſhall forth. 
c with prefer an information in the ſtar- chamber againſt the 
te lord-mayor, and ſherifts of London and Middleſex, for 
& their contempt and default in the execution of the (ail 
« writ; and ſhall forthwith proceed againſt them, de die in 
« diem, until the cauſe be ready for hearing: and if upon 
tc examination of the ſaid cauſe, his majeſty's attorney-pene. 
ec ral ſhall find ſufficient cauſe againſt any of the aldermen, 
& that then he do prefer one other information againſt the 
* ſaid aldermen; and in like manner do proceed againſt then 
« apart.“ | 


Thus the king, inſtead of relinquiſhing this odious tax, 
continued to exact it with great rigour, though his affair 
were then at a criſis, which ſhould have inſpired him with a 
dread, that in caſe the ſucceſs of the Scotch war did not 
anſwer his expectations, he ſhould be little able to ſupport 
himſelf. But in all appearance, he thought himſelf ſecure i ! | 
victory. mo 


The Englih Part of the army deſigned againſt Scotland was now upon ber 

2 den the frontiers, under the command of the lord Conway, gene- pb 
ending the . 

paſs of the Tal of the horſe, whilſt the reſt lay incamped near York. the 

Tine, The earl of Northumberland, who was to command undef 1anc 

+ 28. the king, remained ſick at L:ndon, and the earl of Strafford, cels 

* p. 420. who was lieutenant- general, had not been able to depart ſoon By 

425. enough, becauſe he was a very neceſſary member of the bing 

2 king's ſecret council. The lord Conway being advanced 2 the 

far as Newcaſtle, with three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred caul 

horſe, was informed that Lefley, general of the Scots * v moe 

preparing to march at the head of two and twenty thouſan E t 

Clin 

w To maintain their army, the Scots all the rents of Scotland, 'Nalfn uſed 

impoſed a tax of the tenth penny upon Tom, I, p. 408. Eng 
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en, in order to enter England. And indeed, he paſſed the CharlesI, 
Tweed the 20th of Auguſt, the very day the king departed 1640, 


om London for York, where he arrived on the 23d, 
Leſley purſuing his march came the 27th to Newburn, on 2 
the north-ſide of the Tine, four miles from Newcaſtle. At 1j 
bis arrival, he found the lord Conway poſted with his troops Naiſon, 
on the ſouth- ſide of the river, where he had raiſed breaſt- * p. A1 r. 
works over againſt the two fords, to oppoſe his paſſage. It Ruſbworth. 
is needleſs to give a particular account of this action. It i. p. 1221. 
ſuffices to ſay, the Scots forced the paſſage of the Fine, after "page vo 
a fight very faintly maintained by the Engliſh. The lord Annals. 
Conway was ſeized with ſo great terror, that he left New- 
caſtle the next day and retreated to Durham, where not 
thinking himſelf yet ſafe, he went and joined the king's army, 
which was advancgg to Northampton. The king's troops eh 
had no ſooner quitt&d Newcaſtle, but the Scots entered, and S 
found there the artillery and ſtores ordered thither by the Nalſon, 
king, who deſigned that place for the magazine of his army. t. i. P. 427. 

The entrance of the Scots into England and the taking of Great alte- 
Newcaſtle broke all the king's meaſures. Though in this ration in the 
fiſt action he had not loſt above three or four hundred men, fh . 
this inconſiderable loſs produced however great effects all to Ruſhworth, 
the king's diſadvantage. 1. The earl of Strafford having ſpo- 4 5 
ken a little too roughly to the officers and ſoldiers, who were Ciatendon, 
returned from the defeat of Newburn, diſpleaſed the whole t. i. p. 114, 
army, and thereby put the vanquiſhed upon magnifying in 
their own vindication the valour and number of the Scotch 
troops. This could not but produce a very ill effect in the 
king's army, which before was not very well-inclined.. 2, 
The Engliſh malecontents were more at eaſe, and ſpoke 
more boldly againſt the government, knowing it was no pro- 
per ſeaſon to ſilence them. 3. The Scots did not looſe this 1 
opportunity to ſhow the Engliſh, by as moderate a conduct as the Scots. 
the juncture could allow, that their deſign in entering Eng- 
land was not to injure the Engliſh, but only to procure ac- 
ceſs to the king in order to lay their grievances before him. 
By this means they ſeparated, as much as they could, the 
king's cauſe from that of the people of England, which did 
the king an unſpeakable prejudice, 4. The conſternation 
cauſed by the Newburn defeat, and, on the other. hand, the 
moderation of the Scots, who, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs 
of their arms, affected to deſire only an accommodation, in- 
clined the whole nation to peace. None but the court- party 
uled their utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to inſpire the 
Engliſn with a deſire of revenge. 5. As in the king's preſent 

4 circum- 
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Charles]. circumſtances, with an army of enemies before him, and 
1640. numberleſs male- contents in all the reſt of the kingdom, ag 
well as in his own army, it was not poſſible for him to raif 
money by the ſame methods he had till then praCtiſed, there 

reſulted a general opinion that a parliament was abſolute 
neceſſary, To this it was that the Scots and the Engliſh 

male contents deſired to lead him, though againſt his will, 

knowing it was hardly poſſible that a new parliament ſhould 

be diſpoled in his favour. 

kb # amy The Scots had in England more correſpondents than the 
to the Eng- King had till now imagined, but he perceived it not, till his 
Iich. affairs began to decline. They had diſperſed two manifeſtos, 
13 of which one was entitled.“ Six conſiderations of the law- 
2 * « fulneſs of their expedition into England,” and the other, 
5 283. „Intentions of the Scots and their armg manifeſted to their 
t Eu * brethren of England.” In theſe two papers they were ex- 
&c, tremely careful to ſhew, that the motive of their armament 
Annals, and entry into England was not to invade that kingdom, but 
only to defend themſelves againſt ſome particular perſons, 
their ſworn enemies, among whom they named as the prin- 
cipal, the earl of Strafford and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
They ſaid, in their preſent fituation, their country being 
blocked up by ſea and land and their trade interrupted, it 
was not poſſible to wait any longer the coming of their ene- 
mies to attack them, without being expoſed to certain ruin. 
They compared themſelves to a man who, when his houſe 
is beſet and his enemies ready to aſſault it, ſallies out him- 
4 ſelf and attacks them in hopes of averting by a vigorous ef- 
fort the impending ruin. They maintained, it was the king 
that had broke the peace, and having granted that the general 
aſſembly ſhould regulate the affairs of the kirk and its regu- 
lations be ra: ified in parliament, had without any lawful cauſe 
prorogued the parliament, before what the general aflembly 
had judged neceſſary was confirmed. Nay, he had denied to 
give audience to the deputies of the parliament, and though 
he had agreed other Ceputies ſhould be ſent to him, it was 
only to amuſe them, fince the war with Scotland had been 
already determined in the council, and the parliaments of Ire- 
land and England convened in order for ſupplies. They re- 
preſented the juſtice and equity of the Jate parliament of Eng- 
land in denying the king money for a war ſo notoriouſly unjuſt. 
In ſhort, for it u ould be too tedious to relate all the particulars 
contained in theſe two papers, their aim was to demonſtrate 
to the People of England, 1. The juſtice of their caule, 
2, Lhe artifices of their enemies to ſurprize them. 3. Ihe 
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neceſſity they were under of taking up arms in their own law- Charlesl. 
ful defence and to prevent their ruin. 4. They ſaid, not- 1640. 
withſtanding their entry into England, the war was defenſive 
on their part, and 5. That they intended not to offer any 
injury or violence, or inrich themſelves with the ſpoils of 
the Engliſh, but only to procure acceſs to his majeſty to pre- 
ſent their grievances, which was denied them, unleſs the 
would entirely deliver themſelves to the mercy of their ene- 
mies. 6. They called God to witneſs, this was their inten- 
tion; and the better to gain belief, they made uſe of the 
ſtrongeſt expreſſions and moſt ſolemn oaths. 7. Laſtly, they 
forgot not to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that they had the ſame 
cauſe to maintain, ſince the liberties of England were equally 
in danger with thoſe of Scotland. 
| Theſe manifeſtos, which were doubtleſs owing to the 
counſels of ſome of the Engliſh male-contents, produced ſuch 
an effe&t upon the people, the army, and the lords themſelves 
who were not wholly devoted to the court, that the kin 
might very eaſily ſee how difficult it would be to ſupport the 
war, and to what danger he would be expoſed, if he hazarded 
a battle at ſuch a juncture. Nothing was more diſadvanta- 
geous to the king, than the extreme defire expreſſed by the 
Scots to end the quarrel by an agreement, which ſhewed their 
aim was not to make war upon the Engliſh, whereas it was 
the king's intereſt to engage them both in a national quarrel. _ 
Wherefore the Scots did not fail to improve the advantage of 
their moderate conduct. As ſoon as they were maſters of he 8c 
Newcaſtle, they ſent a very humble petition to the king, be- ſue forpeace. 
ſeeching him to give ear to their complaints, and cure their Septemb. 4. 
evils by the advice of the parliament of England. The king 18 K 
who was preſſed on all ſides, had already ſummoned the no- The king 
bility to meet him at York the 24th of September, to give ſummons 
their advice upon the preſent ſituation of his affairs. He 2 
therefore told the Scots, that their petition was expreſſed in Septemb. 7. 
ſuch general terms, that he could not give them a poſitive Id. p. 433, 
anſwer. But if they would ſpeak more plainly, and declare — 
the particulars of their demands, he would give ſuch anſwers iii. p. 1256, 
as the peers who were to meet at York ſhould think proper 1257: 
Upon this they ſent their demands to the king the 8th oft. LY 128 
deptember, namely: F 
* 1. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to The Scots 
command, that the laſt acts of parliament may be pub- demands. 
* liſhed in his highneſſes name, as our ſovereign lord with 4 
* the eſtates of parliament convened by his majeſty's au- Nan, 
® thority, | FO t. i. p. 473. 


6 2. That 
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© 2. That the caſtles of Edinburgh and other ſtrength; 
* of the kingdom of Scotland may, according to the firſt 
© foundation, be furniſhed and uſed for our defence and 
« ſecurity. 

23. That our countrymen in his majeſty's dominions of 
« England and Ireland may be freed from cenſure for ſub- 
ſcribing the covenant, and be no more preſſed with oaths 
and ſubſcriptions unwarrantable by your laws, and con- 
* traiy to their national oath and comvenant approved by 
«© his majeſty. | 

© 4. That the common incendiaries which have been 
de the authors of this combuſtion may receive their juſt 
„ cenſure. | 

* 5. That all our ſhips and goods, with all the damage 
thereof, may be reſtored. 

*© 6. That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges which all this 
time we have ſuſtained, may be repaired. 

& 7, That the declarations made againſt us as traitors, 
*© may be recalled in the end, by the advice and counſel of 
the ſtates of England convened in parliament. His ma- 
* jeſty may be pleaſed to remove the garriſons from the 
* borders, and any impediments which may ſtop free 
© trade.” 

It appears by this laſt article, how careful the Scots were 
to loſe no opportunity to gain the people of England to their 
intereſt, Of this they alſo gave the following inſtance : as 
the Londoners had all their coals from Newcaſtle, and could 
by no means be without that trade, the Scots were no ſooner 
maſters of Newcaſtle, but they writ to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, That knowing how neceſſary the 
& free traffick of coals was for their city, and other places of 
« England, they had, as a teſtimony of greateſt reſpect 
ce and good-will to the city of London, ſent two noble- 
« men to declare to the maſters of ſhips, who, poſſeſſed 
« with needleſs fears, were haſtening out of the river, that 
“ their purpoſe was not to ſtop, but to uſe their beſt means 
& to continue that trade.“ = r 

This letter anſwered the expectations of the Scots: pre- 
ſently after it was publicly talked at London of preſenting a 
petition to the king, to pray him to ſummon a parliament. 
The privy council, left by the king at London, having ſome 
notice of this deſign, endeavoured to prevent it by a letter di- 
rected to the lord mayor and aldermen : but they could not 


ſucceed, So a petition was reſolved, and ſent to his majeſty 
; | at 
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at York by ſome of the aldermen and common council, which Charles]. 
was as follows : | 1640. 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 
T REING moved by the duty and obedience which by A petitionof 
6c the laws your petitioners owe unto your ſacred majeſty, the London- 
« they humbly preſent unto your princely and pious wiſdom 575 06 
« the ſeveral preſſing grievances following, viz. ——— 
« 1, The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions upon merchan- Nalſon, 

« dize, importing and exporting, and the urging and levying eg 

« of ſhip-money, notwithſtanding both which, merchants R 
« ſhips and goods have been taken and deſtroyed both by tom. iii. 
« Turkiſh and other pyrates. — 
« 2, The multitude of monopolies, patents, and warrants, 
whereby trade in the city and other parts of tae kingdom 

is much decayed, | * 

« 3, The ſundry innovations in matter of religion. 

& 4, Theoath and canons lately enjoined by the late con- 

« yocation, whereby your petitioners are in danger to be 

« deprived of their miniſters. | | 

« 5. The great concourſe of papiſts, and their inhabita- 

tions in London and the ſuburbs, whereby they have more 

means and opportunity of plotting and executing their de- 

ſigns againſt the religion eſtabliſhed. 

« 6. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diſſolutions of par- 
liaments, without the redreſs of your ſubjects griev- 

ances. . _ 
© 7, The impriſonment of divers citizens for non-payment = 
of ſhip- money and impolitions, and the proſecution of ma- 

ny others in the Star-chamber, for not conforming them- 

ſelves to committees in patents of monopolies, whereby 

trade is reſtrained, © OSS 

«© 8. The great danger your ſacred perſon is expoſed unto 

in the preſent war, and the various fears that ſeized upon 

your petitioners and their families, by reaſon thereof, 

which grievances and fears have occaſioned ſo great a ſtop 

and diſtraction in trade, that your petitioners can neither 

buy, ſell, receive, or pay as formerly, and tends to the 

utter ruin of the inhabitants of the city, the decay of navi- 

gation and cloathing, and the manufactures of this king- 

dom.” | 

„ Your humble petitioners conceiving that the ſaid griev- 

* ances are contrary to the laws of this kingdom, and find- 

ing by experience that they are not redreſſed by the or- 

* dinary courſe of juſtice, do therefore moit humbly beſeech 
your 
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Charles I. your moſt ſacred majeſty to cauſe a parliament to be ſum. 
1640. moned with all convenient ſpeed, whereby they may be 
“ relieved in the premiſes. | 


« And your petitioners,” etc. 


Within a few days, this petition was followed by an- 


other from twelve lords, in behalf of themſelves and divers 
others, | 


from twelve cc 


60 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
cc 


10 
cc 
46 
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«6c: 


cc 
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* 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


HE ſenſe of that duty and ſervice which we owe un- 

to your ſacred majeſty, and our earneſt affection 
to the good and welfare of this your realm of England, 
have moved us in all humility to beſeech your royal ma- 
jeſty to give us leave to offer unto your moſt princely wiſ- 
dom, the apprehenſion which we and other your faith- 
ful ſubjects have conceived of the great diſtempers and 
dangers now threatening the church and ſtate of your roy- 
al perſon, and the fitteſt means by which they may be 
prevented. 
« The evils and dangers whereof your majeſty may be 
pleaſed to take notice are theſe : 
“ 1, That your ſacred majeſty is expoſed to hazard and 
danger in the preſent expedition againſt the Scotiſh army, 
and by the occaſion of the war your revenue is much 
waſted, your ſubjects burthened with coat and conduct- 
money, billeting of ſoldiers, and other military charges, 
and divers rapines and diforders committed in ſeveral parts 
in this your realm, by the ſoldiers raiſed for that ſervice, 
and your whole kingdom become full of fear and diſcon- 
tent, 
% 2, The ſundry innovations in matters of religion; the 
oath and canons lately impoſed upon the clergy, and other 
your majeſty's ſubjects. 
* z. The great increaſe of popery, and employing of popiſh 
recuſants and others ill affected to the religion by law eſ- 
tabliſhed, in places of power and truſt, and eſpecially 
commanding of men and arms both in the fteld and other 
counties in this realm ; whereas by the laws they are not 
permitted to have arms in their own houfes. 
„ 4. The great miſchief which may fall upon this king- 


dom, if the intentions which have been credibly reported, | 


of bringing in of Iriſh forces ſhall take effect. 
« 5, The 
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« 5. The urging of ſhip-money, and proſecution of ſome Charlesl. 
« ſheriffs in the Star- chamber for not levying of it. 1640. 


« 6, The heavy charges of merchandize, to the diſcou- 
« ragement of trade, the multitude of monopolies or other 
« patentees, whereby the commodities and manufactures of 
« the kingdom are much burdened, to the great and univer- 
« ſal grievance of your people. 

« 7, The great grief of your ſubjects by the intermiſſion 
« of parliaments, in the late former diſſolving of ſuch as have 
been called, with the hoped effects which otherwiſe they 
« might have procured. 

« For a remedy whereof, and prevention of the dan- 
« ger that may enſue to your royal perſon, and to the whole 
« ſtate, who do in all humility and faithfulneſs beſeech your 
« moſt excellent majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to ſum- 
« mon a parliament within ſome ſhort and convenient time, 
« whereby the cauſe of theſe, and other great grievances, 
« which your poor petitioners now lie under, may be taken 
« away, and the authors and counſellors of them may be 
« there brought to ſuch legal trial and condign puniſhment 
« as the nature of the offence does require: and that the 
« preſent war may be compoſed by your majeſty's wiſdom 
e without blood-ſhed, in ſuch manner as may conduce to the 
« honour and ſafety of your majeſty's perſon, and content of 
« your people, and continuance of both of your kingdoms 
e againſt the common enemy of the reformed religion *,” 


Francis Bedford, Say and Seal, 


Ro. Eſſex. Ed. Howard. 
William Hartford, Bullingbrook, 
Warwick. Mandevile. 
Earl of Briſtol, Brook, 
Mulgrave. Pagett. 


Preſently after, the king having called the Yorkſhire gentry Petition of 
together, propoſed to them the payment of the trained-bands 2 oor 
for two months. The propoſal being accepted, the gentle- ed 
men prepared an addreſs to inform the king of their conſent: Yorkſhire. 
but wi ht his majeſt d Sept. 10. 

t withal they beſought his majeſty to endeavour to compoſe . 

| "ou es. f tom. iii. 

* The king's anſwer to this petition “ ſult, what in this caſe is fitteſt to be Sv 
was, © That before the receipt thereof, „“ done for his hagour, and the faſety Nalſon, 
'* he well foreſaw the danger that * of the kingdom, where the petitioners tom. i. 
** threatned himſelf and crown, and “ with the zeſt, might offer any thing p.439. 
therefore reſolved to ſummon all the * conducing to theſe ends. White- | 
* peers to his preſence the 24th. of lock's Memoirs, p. 36. 
September, and with them to c- Gy 


the 


cleans ' eo 


P. 1273, © conform myſelf to the practice of my predeceſſors in like 
Annals. © caſes; that with your advice and aſſiſtance we might juſtly 


A of peers © aſſemble the great council of the peers, and by their ad- 
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Charles]. the differences with the Scots, and to ſummon a parliament, 
1640. The earl of Stratford being defired to preſent the addreſs to 
the king, refuſed it unleſs the clauſe about calling a parlia- 
ment was left out, alledging he knew the king fully deſigned 
it. But the gentlemen were unwilling to leave out theſe words, 

and delivered their addreſs themſelves. 
The king The king perceiving by the petitions which were preſent- 
reſolves to ed to him, that it was the nation's fervent defire a parliament 
acted os ſhould be called, did not doubt it would be the firſt advice 
Clarendon, the peers, when aſſembled, would give him. He reſolved 
tom. i, therefore to prevent that advice, by ſummoning a parliament 
p. 116, 121. : b 
to meet on the 3d of November, for fear, if he delayed it 
any longer, he might be thought to be forced to it. The 
great council of the peers being aſſembled at Vork the 24th 
of September, the king ſpoke to them as follows: 


« My lords, 


The king's 66. U PON ſudden invaſions where the dangers are near and 
cc 


ſpeech to his inſtant, it hath been the cuſtom of my predeceſſors to 
great coun- 


aſſembled at c vice and aſſiſtance to give a timely remedy to ſuch evils, 


oſs «© which could not admit a delay ſo long as muſt of neceſſity 
tom i, © be allowed for the aſſembling of the parliament. 


p. 442+ „This being our condition at this time, and an army of 
Rufhworth, cc rebels lodged within this kingdom, I thought it moſt fit to 


tom, iii. 


<« proceed to the chaſtiſement of theſe infolencies, and tecur- 
<« ing of my good ſubjects. | 

« In the firſt-place, I muſt let you know that I deſire no- 
« thing more than to be rightly underſtood of my people. 
« And to that end I have of myſelf reſolved to call a par- 
„ liament, having already given order to my lord keeper 
« to iſſue the writs inſtantly, ſo that the parliament may be 
« aſſembled by the 3d of November next; whither if my 
ts ſubjects bring thoſe good affections which become them to- 
« wards me, it ſhall not fail on my part to make it a happy 
« meeting. In the mean time there are two points wherein 
J ſhall deſire your advice, wuich indeed were the chief 
« cauſe of your meeting. 

<« Firſt, what anſwer to give to the petition of the rebels, 
« and in what manner to treat with them. Of which, that 
« you may give a ſure judgment, I have ordered that your 
“ Jordſhips ſhall be clearly and truly informed of the ſtate 


gf 
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« of the whole buſineſs, and upon what reaſons the ad- Charlesl. 
« vices that my privy council unanimouſly gave me, were 16 40. 
« grounded. 

The ſecond is, how my army ſhall be kept on foot and 
« maintained, until the ſupplies of a parliament may be had. 
« For ſo long as the Scotch army remains in England, I 
« think no man will counſel me to diſband mine ; for that 
« would be an unſpeakable loſs to all this part of the king- 
« dom, by ſubjecting them to the greedy appetite of the re- 
« hels, beſides the unſpeakable diſhonour that would thereby 
« fall upon this nation,” | 


When the king had thus ſpoken to the lords, he com- It is reſolv- 
manded to be read the reaſons which had induced his council E 3 
to adviſe the levying an army againſt the Scots, and the peti - Scots. 

tion of the Scots preſented to the king ſince their taking of Ruſn worth, 
Newcaſtle, as alſo the king's anſwer, and their particular 176. 
demands. Then the earl of Traquair, by the king's order, en 
explained theſe demands to the peers, and endeavoured to ſhow 

how ſome of them ſubverted the fundamental laws of the king- 

dom of Scotland, others the juſt prerogative and dignity of 

his majeſty, and of which many were to the detriment of 

the king's profit, and prejudice of divers good ſubjects there. 

The reſult of the deliberations of the peers was, that certain 


of themſelves ſhould be ſent as commiſſioners to treat with 


0 the Scots, and endeavour to conclude a peace. Purſuant to Commiſ- 

te this reſolution ſixteen peers were choſen for commiſſioners v, —_— 

ly to whom were added by the king as aſſiſtants, the earls of — 

r- Traquair, Morton, and Lanerick ſecretary of Scotland, fir Nalten, 
Henry Vane, fir Lewis Steward, and fir John Burrough. It 4p" , 


was farther agreed that the treaty ſhould begin at Rippon = the 
it of October, and that the earl of Lanerick ſhould ſignify 
this reſolution to the Scots. 8 

This article being diſpatched, the king delired the lords to Another re- 


conſider of means to maintain the army during the treaty, It lution to 
borrow 


w s ſtrange the king ſhould undertake this war without having OAT of 
«2 the Lon- 
Dy J The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Scots refuſed to treat there, “ as not doners. 

in Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eflex, Holland, “' ſecure tor their commiſſioners ſo long Ruſhworth, 


Warwick, Briſtol, and Berkſhire ; the as the ear] of Straffard commanded dom. iii. 
lord viſcount Mandevile; the lords Pa- theie in chief, who had proclaimed P- 1278, 


vile, Paulet, and Howard of Eſcrick, ** king had done it in England.“ This 
vere choſen by the king. Clarendon, was the firſt public appearance of the 
tom. 1, p. 123. Ruſhworth, tom. iii, Scots enmity againſt Strafford, and it is 
b. 1276, ſtrange t ſhould not be more regarded, 
# Fork was named firſt, but the Whitelock, p. 36, 


>, 


any 


zer, Wharton, Dunſmore, Brook, Sa- ** them traitors in Ireland before the 1292, 1302. 
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CharlesI. any ſupply from the parliament, and ſhould be ſo ill provided 

1640. for the payment of his army, that within a month after the 
opening of the campaign, he was unable to maintain it. For 
my part I cannot deviſe any other reaſon of this conduct, ex- 
cept that for the ſupport of this war he had depended upon 
ſuch means as were no longer in his power to employ. How- 
ever this be, the earl of Strafford having informed the peers 
of the number of troops the king had on foot, namely, about 
four-and-twenty thouſand men, declared that the payment of 
this army amounted to threeſcore thouſand pounds a month, 
and that to keep the army together for three months, no leſs 
would ſerve than the ſum of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
He added, if the army ſhould diſband, all Yorkſhire would 
be loſt in two days, and the whole kingdom endangered, 
Bid. Whereupon it was reſolved, that a letter, ſubſcribed by all 
Nalſon, the peers preſent, ſhould be ſent to the city of London for 
wm-!- lending the two hundred thouſand pounds, upon ſuch ſecurity 
Pe 4 as ſhould be agreed on, each of the peers offering to become 

bound. 

The treaty . The Scots having appointed their commiſſioners to treat 
begins at With the Englifh. the negotiation began at Rippon the iſt of 
Rippon. October. But before the principal point of the treaty was 
"i" conſidered, certain preliminary . articles were to be ſettled, 
p. 12e,etc, Which the Scots propoſed as abſolutely neceſſary to a happy 
Prelimina- concluſion. They repreſented therefore, that their army had 
2 as * ſtopped at Newcaſtle by his majeſty's expreſs order: that they 
Scots. ſubſiſted by means of the contributions raiſed upon Cumber- 


3 land, Newcaſtle, and Durham; and as the negotiation might 
+ III. 


8 1287. laſt ſome time, it was neceſſary before all things to provide 


alſon, for the ſubſiſtence of their troops during the treaty. This 
tom. i. was the principal article on which they inſiſted, as a prelimi- 
7. 43% nary to the treaty. There were alſo other articles, which! 
do not think abſolutely neceſſary to be mentioned, fince it 
will appear preſently what was the principal point by the pre- 
Rufhwortb, liminaries that were agreed on. I ſhall only add, that the 
wm. ii. Scots would never ſuffer the earl of Traquair to aſſiſt at the 
- 2 treaty, becauſe he was one of thoſe they called incendiaries, 
b. 856. againſt whom they demanded ſevere juſtice. After many de- 
bates, the commiſſioners of the two nations agreed at laſt, 

the 16th of October, on the following preliminaries. 
Preliminary 1. That the Scotch army ſhall have for a competent 


articles for 4 maintenance, the ſum of 8501. per diem: and that the 
the mainte- | 


nance of the 
$eotcharmy ,, 


2 The Scotiſh commiſſioners were glas, Mr, Smith, Mr. Wedderburn, 
e earl of Dunfermling, lord Lowdon, Mr. Henderſon, Mr. Johnſton, Ruſh- 
iu Patrick Hepburne, fax William Dov» worth, tom, lie p. 1282. 
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6« payment thereof ſhall continue for two months, in caſe Charles], 
« the treaty ſhall ſo long laſt ; which payment to be made 1640. 
« weekly upon the Friday of every week. | 

« 2, The days of the returning of the army to be number- Nalſon, 
« ed within the days of the allowed maintenance. -- 0M 

« z. That the Scotch army ſhall content themſclves with | {7,4 
« the aforeſaid maintenance, and ſhall neither moleſt papiſts, tom. iii. 
« prelates, nor their adherents, nor any other perſons of ?P: 7295+ 
« whatſoever quality. 

« 4, That the inhabitants of the ſaid counties ſhall alſo 
« have liberty to return peaceably to their own dwell- 
« ings, and ſhall be refuſed no courteſy, it being always 

© preſuppoſed, that the fit lodging of their army ſhall be al- 
© lowed. 

« 5, That the army be furniſhed with coals in a regular 
© way, and not at the pleaſure of the ſoldiers, 

« 6, That there be a proviſion of forage, at the prices to 
© be ſet down in a table, which muſt alfo contain the parti- 
* cular prices of all forts of victuals, and other neceſſaries 
for the army, to be indifterently agreed upon by perſons 
' nominated on both ſides. 

{* 7. That free trade and commerce between both nations 
be reſtored, and not to be interrupted but upon the warn - 

ing of three months. But no victuals, arms, nor ammu- 
nition to be imported into Newcaſtle, etc. | 
8. That victuals and other neceſſaries for the army be 
free of cuſtom ; and that his majeſty's cuſtom of coals and 
other ware be left free to be levied by his own officers. 
« 9. That there be a freedom to furniſh neceſſaries for 
both armies, and liberty be granted for milling, brewing, 
etc. 
* 10, That the arrears of the contributions due to the 
Kotch army, be completely paid to October 19. | 
* 11, That there be a ceſſation of arms, according to the 
particulars to be agreed upon. . 
* 12, As for ſecuring the ſum of 8501. per diem above 
ſpecified, there is a committee appointed, who have power 
o treat with Northumberland, the biſhopric of Durham, 
Newcaſtle, and (if need require) with Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, about the payment of it. 
13. Thelords will, before their going from York, ſettle 
a committee, who ſhall have charge to ſee the contribu- 
tion orderly raiſed and paid ; and that there ſhall likewiſe 
de a committee nominated, to whom either the Scotch 
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1631. 


to London. 
Ruſhworth, 
tom. ii. 

p. 1303. 
1308. 
Nalſon, 


tom. i. 


pP · 45 1. 


The king's 


ers. 


| | | Nalſon, 
t. h, P- 46 1. 


11 Clarendon, 
11 


Charles]. © commiſſioners, or the committees of the country, m 
« weekly give an account of the carriage of the buſineſs.“ 


The treaty preliminaries till the 16th of October, after which it Mill re. 
i removed mained to agree on the conditions of the truce, It was there. 


˖. 1. p. 19 · 
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The Scots had the addreſs to prolong the ſigning of theſe 


fore almoſt impoſſible to enter into a diſcuſſion of the article, 
which were to be the chief ſubject of the treaty, before the 
3d of November, the day appointed for the meeting of the 
parliament. The lords, as well thoſe at Rippon as thoſe x 
York, being indiſpenſably obliged to repair to London, 
would have been needleſs to begin the negotiation at Rippon, 
where the time would ſcarce have allowed it to be opened 
Wherefore the Engliſh commiſſioners, whether of themſelye, 
or by the fuggeſtion of the Scots, propofed to the king th 
removal of the treaty from Rippon to London ; and the i 
was forced to conſent to it, though he plainly perceived th 
Scots expected to find many friends at London, and even i 
the parliament, as indeed was the caſe. One may venturen 
ſay, that on occaſion of this treaty, the king commitit 
three capital errors. Firſt, in ſummoning the parliament u 
meet at Weſtminſter, ſince he could not be ignorant hy 
much the city of London was diſſatisfied with the goven 
ment, and canfequently ready to countenance ſuch reſolutia 
as the parliament might take againſt it. Whereas, had | 
ſummoned the parliament to meet at York, or in any oth: 
place at a diftance from London, he would thereby har 
broken in part the meaſures of the Scots and Engliſh mak 
contents. He had but too much caufe afterwards to bez 
fible of this error. The ſecond was, the removal of 0 
treaty to London, where the Scots had their principal cont 
ſpondents. The third, in taking fo ſhort a time for the met 
ing of the parliament, ſo that he had only the month of Od 
ber to conclude a peace with the Scots, a ſpace hardly ſu 
cient to agree with them on the preliminaries and term 
the ceſſation, before the king and peers would be obliged 
leave York and go to London. If he had not been in i 
haſte to fix the meeting of the parliament to the 3d of! 
vember, he might have ei her concluded the treaty with! 
Scots by granting what he could not have helped, or at 6 
left them without excuſe, if they had obftinately perfilte 
any unreafonable demands. W hereas, not being able toi 
the negotiation at Rippon, he was forced to remove the 0 
ferences to London, a city well- affected to the Scots, 
where they could better than any where elle, take juſt 
ſures, either with the chict inhabitants, or with their it 
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Proceedings againſt the Earl of 
BRISTOL. | 


HE earl of Briſtol, who had been ambaſſador in Spain, 
to negotiate prince Charles's marriage with the Spaniſh 
infanta, was confined at his return to England, without 


being ſuffered to come into the king's preſence, 


As long 25 


king James lived, the duke of Buckingham, who was the 
cauſe of the earl's diſgrace, pretended however to be willing 
to adjuſt his affair, if he would but anſwer to ſome queſtions 
or objections before commiſſioners appointed by the king, 
The earl anſwered thoſe queſtions, but his reconciliation was 


not advanced by it. 


On the contrary, he found himſelf 
much farther from it by the death of king James, and the | 
acceſſion of Charles I. to the crown. 


The earl of Briſtol 


finding himſclf on very ill terms, wiſhed to come off if poſ- 


ſible without injuring his honour. 


To that end, he applied 


to the lord Conway ſecretary of ſtate, to defire him to in- 


tercede for him with his majeſty. 


between theſe two lords upon that ſubject, and at laſt, during 
the ſecond parliament. of king Charles in 1626, the earl te- 


There paſſed ſome letters 


ceived from the lord Conway, the following letter. 


My Lord, 


Received a letter from your lordſhip, dated the fourth of 

this month, written in anſwer to a former letter, which! 
directed to your lordſhip by his majeſty's commandment. 
This laſt letter, according to my duty, I have ſhewed unto 
his majeſty, who hath peruſed it, and hath commanded me 
to write back to you again, that he finds himſelf nothing fi- 
tisfied therewith, The queſtion propounded to your lordlhip 
from his majeſty, was plain and clear, whether you did 1# 
ther chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for any el 
rors paſt in your negotiation in Spain, and enjoy the beneft 
of the late gracious pardon granted in parliament, wheredl 
you may have the benefit: or whether, for the clearing of 
your innocency, ( whereof your ſelf, and your friends and fol 
lowers are ſo confident) you will be content to wave the advatr 
tave of that pardon, and put yourſelf into a legal way of ex 
amination for the tryal thereof? His majeſty's purpoſe there: 
by, is not to p event you of any favours the Jaw hath giv 
you ; but if your aſlurance be ſuch as your words and le 
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ſolute profeſſion of your integrity to decline your tryal. His 
majeſty leaves the choice to yourſelf, and requires from you 
a direct anſwer, without circumlocution, or bargaining with 
him for future favours beforehand ; but if you have a deſire to 
make uſe of that pardon, which cannot be denied you, nor is 
any way deſired to be taken from you, his majeſty expects 
you ſhould at the leaſt forbear to magnify your ſervice, and 
out of an opinion of your innocency, caſt an aſperſion upon his 
majeſty's juſtice, in not affording you that preſent fulneſs of 
liberty and favour, which cannot be drawn from him, but 
in his good time, and according to his good pleaſure. 

Thus much TI have in commandment to write to your lord- 
ſhip, and to require your anſwer clearly and plainly, by this 
meſſenger ſent on purpoſe for it, and ſo remain, 


Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 
riſtol Whitehall, 24. 


| pol. March 1626. Edw. Conway. 
plied 

to in- The earl of Briſtol's anſwer. 

letters 

Juring My lord, 


ul te- a | 
] Hare received your letter of the 24th of March, the 28th, 


and I am infinitely grieved to underſtand, that my former 
wer to yours of the 4th of March, hath not ſatisfied his 
arth of majeſty, which I will endeavour to do this, to the beſt of my 
ch! underſtanding ; and to that end, ſhall anſwer to the particu- 

7 points of your preſent letter, with the greateſt clearneſs I 


dment. WW... ab. 

d unto 1 | 
Jed me tir, whereas you ſay in your letter, that the queſtion pro- 
hing la Jounded to me was plain and clear, viz. Whether I would 


Jordi buſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for any errors paſt 
1 did n. my negotiation with Spain, and enjoy the benefit of the 


Fe gracious pardon, whereof I may take the benefit? Or 


any — ether bei 

- beneft 1 eing content to wave the advantage of that par- 
Abercel ! mall put myſelf into a legal way of examination for 
caring dg hal thereof, &c. 


and fol lt, your lordſhip may be pleaſed to remember, your 
propoſition was, whether I deſired to reſt in the ſecurity 


dvan- | g y 
| 35 er 17 in, which you now expreſs, whether J will chuſe to ſit 


e thete- IM 7 
= ow "ondly, your propoſition was, whether I would :cknow- 


nd lette! > the gracious favour of his majeſty that now is, who had 
im. H 3 deen 
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import, he conceives it ſtands not with that public and re- Charlesl. 
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Charles]. been pleaſed not to queſtion my actions, when it is beſt known 
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to your lordſhip, that by a commiſſion of the lords, I was 

ueſtioned upon twenty articles, divers involving felony and 
treaſon. Although it be true, that when I had fo anſwered, 
(as I am confident their lordſhips would have cleared me) [ 
was ſo unhappy, as their lordſhips never met more about that 
buſineſs. 

But now your propoſition is, whether I will now chuſe to 
ſit ſtill without being further queſtioned for errors paſt, 
whereas before it was required 1 ſhould acknowledge that! 
have not been queſtioned at all, which is a different thing ? 
But conferring both your letters together, and gathering the 
ſenſe and meaning, by making the latter an explanation of 
the former, which I could have wiſhed your lordſhip would 
have more clearly explained, I returned unto your lordſhip 
this plain and direct anſwer, 

T hat underſtanding by the ſecurity I am in, and ſitting 
ſill, and not being further queſtioned, I am reſtored to the 
bare freedom and liberty of a ſubject and peer (for a man 
being called in queſtion by his majeſty, if after his majeſty 
ſhall be pleaſed out of his goodneſs, that he reſt quiet and ſe- 
cure, and that he ſhall not be farther queſtioned, I conceive 
that it is not apparent that his liberty naturally revolveth unto 
him, when by his majeſty's grace he is pleaſed to declare, he 
ſhall not be farther queſtioned, but may live in further {- 
Curity.) So that underſtanding your letter in this ſort (for no 
direct anſwer can be made, until the ſenſe of the queſtion be 
truly ſtated,) I do moſt humbly acknowledge and accept hi 
majeſty's grace and favour, and ſhall not wave any thing that 
ſhall come to me by the pardon of the 21 Jac. regis, nor h 
the pardon of his. majeſty's coronation ; and am fo far fron 
bargaining, as you are pleaſed to expreſs it, for future favoil 
(though 1 hope my humble and ſubmiſſive courſes of peil. 
tioning his majeſty, neither hath, nor ſhall deſerve fo hard: 
expreſſion) that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to prels ft 
any fayour, until my dutiful and loyal behaviour may moi 
his majeſty's royal and gracious heart thereunto, but rece 
with all humbleneſs, this my freedom and liberty; the wiic 
] Nall only make uſe of in tuch fort, as I ſhall judge may“ 
moſt agreeable to his majeſty's pleaſure. 

As tor the ſecond part of your letter, wherein you a 
that if J defire to make uſe of that pardon, his mazelty * 
pecls that I ſhould at leaſt forbear to magnify my ſervice 

or out of an opinicn of my own innocer cy caſt an aſperli 


upon his majeſty's juſtice. To this point I anſwer, 1 * 
10 
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hope I ſhall never err in that ſort of immodeſty of valuing Charlesl. 


my ſervices, which I acknowledge to have been accompanied 
with infinite weakneſs and diſabilities; ſo I truſt it ſhall not 
diſpleaſe, that I make uſe to my own comfort, and the 
honour of my poſterity, of thoſe many written teſtimonies 
which my late moſt bleſſed maſter hath left me, of his gra- 
cious acceptance of my ſervices for the ſpace of twenty years. 
So likewiſe I hope the modeſt avowinz of mine innocenc 


will not be thought to caſt any aſperſion upon his majeſty's 
at! honour or juſtice. I muſt freely confeſs unto your lordſhip, 
ng | am much afflicted to fee inferences of this nature made, 
the both in your lordſhips's laſt letter and in this. For if it ſhall _ 
1 of be inferred as a thing reflecting upon the king's honour, that 
ould 2 man queſtioned, ſ all not endeavour to defend his own in- 


nocency before he be convicted, it will be impoſſible for any 
man to be fafe; for the honour of his majeſty is too ſacred a 


tting thing for any ſubject, how innocent ſoever, to conteſt againſt. 
0 the do likewiſe, God forbid that it ſhould be brought into con- 
man ſequences, (as in your former letter) as a tax upon the go- 
ajelty rernment and juſtice of his late majeſty, and majeſty that 
nd ſe- now is, that I ſhould have ſuffered ſo long time, not being 
nce1ve guilty. For as I never have been heard ſo much as to re- 
* pine of injuſtice in their majeſties in all my ſufferings, ſo I 
re, he 


well know, that the long continuance of my troubles may 


ner ſe· I well be attributed unto other cauſes; as to my own errors 


(for no of paſſion, or other accidents ; for your lordſhip may well re- 
ion de i member, that my affairs were almoſt two years ſince upon 
;ept du the point of a happy accommoJation, had it not been inter- 
ing that rupted by the unfortunate miſtaking of the ſpeeches I uſed to 


nor b 
ar from 


Mr. Clark. 
[ ſhall conclude by intreating your lordſhip's favour, that J 


e favo may underſtand from you, as I hope for my comfort, that 
of pei⸗ this letter hath given his majeſty ſatisfaction; or if there 
; hard 1 ſhould yet remain any ſcruple, that I may have a clear and 
preſs fu thin Gionification of the king's pleaſure, which I ſhall obey 
ay mi vith all humility, 
Aer: Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 

re May | Briſtol. 


you ſa 
la jelty t) 
ſervice 
n aſperi 
11 u dt! 

hol 


Not long after, the earl of Briſtol being informed that the 
louſe of commons were ill affected to the duke of Bucking- 
am, believed he ought to improve that juncture. For which 
Purpoſe he petitioned the houſe of lords, ſhowing that he be- 


H 4 | liament, 


ing a peer of the realm, had not received a ſummons to par- 
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Charlesl. liament, and deſired their lordſhips to mediate with his 
majeſty, that he might enjoy the liberty of a ſubject, and the 
privilege of his peerage, after almoſt two years reſtraint 
without being brought to a tryal. And if any charge be 
brought in againſt him, he prayed that he might be tryed by 
parliament, | | 
Upon which petition, it was reſolved in a committee of 
the upper-houſe, That their lordihips ſhould humbly beſeech 
his majeſty, that a writ of ſummons might be ſent to the earl 
of Briſtol, 8 
 Hereupon the duke of Buckingham ſignified to the houſe, 
that upon the carl of Briſtol's petition to the king, his ma- 
jeſty had ſent him his writ of ſummons: and withal, ſhowed 
the lords a copy of a letter written from the king unto the 
ſaid earl, being as ſolloweth: 
« We havereceived your letter addreſſed unto us by Buck- 
« ingham, and cannot but wonder that you ſhould through 
* forgetfulneſs, make requeſt to us of favour, as if you ſtood 
«<_ evenly capable of it, when you know what your behaviour 
« in Spain deſerved of us, which you are to examine by 
& the obſervations we made, and know you well remember; 
c how at our firſt coming into Spain, taking upon you to be 
© ſo wiſe as to foreſee our intention to change our religion, 
<< you were fo far from diſſwading us, that you offered your 
advice and ſecrecy to concur in it; and in many other 
conferences preſſing to ſhew how convenient it was to bea 
Roman catholic ; it being impoſſible in your opinion to 
do any great action otherwiſe : And how much wrong, 
. £5 diſadvantage, and diſſervice you did to the treaty, and to 
the right and intereſt of our dear brother and fiſter, and 
« their children; what diſadvantage, inconvenience, and 
& hazard you intangled us in by your artifices, putting off 
& and delaying our return home; the great eſtimation you 
made of that ſtate. and the low price you ſet this kingdom 
at; ſtill maintaining that we under colour of friendſhip to 
“ Spain did what was in our power againſt them, which 
ce they ſaid, you very well knew: And laſt of all, your ap- 
% proving of thoſe conditions, that our nephew ſhould be 
& brought up in the emperor's court, to which Sir Walter 
&« Aſhton then ſaid, That he durſt not give his conſent for 
« fear of his head: you replying unto him, That without 


e ſome ſuch great action, neither marriage nor peace could 
„ be had, 


** 


* 


a. 


8 
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Valter 
1t for 
ithout 
could 
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OF ENGLAND, 


The lord-keeper to the earl of Briſtol, 
My very good lord, 


Y his majeſty's commandment, I herewith ſend unto 

your lordſhip your writ of ſummons for the parliament ; 
but withal to ſignify his majeſty's pleaſure herein further, that 
howſoever he gives way to the awarding of the writ; yet his 
meaning is thereby, not to diſcharge any former direCtions for 
reſtraint of your lordſhip's coming hither, but that you con- 
tinue under the ſame reſtriction as you did before; ſo as your 
lordſhip's perſonal attendance is to be forborn, and therein I 
doubt not but your lordſhip will readily give his majeſty ſa- 
tisfaction. And ſo I commend my ſervice very heartily unto 
your lordſhip, and remain, 


Your lordſhip's aſſured friend and ſervant, 


Dorſet Court, 


March 31, 1626, Tho. Coventry, C. S. 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer to the lord-keeper. 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 


| Have received your lordſhip's letter of the 31ſt of March, 

and with it his majeſty's writ of ſummons ior the parlia- 
ment; in the one his majeſty commandeth me, that all ex- 
cuſes ſet aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, I fail not to 
come and attend his majeſty ; and this under the great ſeal of 
England. In the other, as in a letter miflive, his majeſty's 
pleaſure is intimated by your lordſhip, that my perſonal at- 
tendance ſhou!d be forborn : I muſt crave leave ingenuouſly 
to confeſs unto your lordſhip, that | want judgment rightly to 
dire myſelf in this caſe ; as likewiſe that la ignorant how 
far this may trench upon the privileges of the peers of this 
land, and upon mine and their ſafety hereafter: for if the 
writ be not obeyed, the law calleth it a miſpriſion, and high- 
ly fineable, whereof we have had late examples; and a miflive 
letter being avowed or not, is to be doubted would not be 
adjudged a ſufficient diſcharge againſt the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, On the other ſide, if the letter be not obeyed, a peer 
may, „de facto,“ be committed upon a contempt, in the 
interim, and the queſtion cleared afterwards ; ſo that in this 
ale it is above mine abilities. I can only anſwer your lord- 


ſhip, 


Charles | 
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ſhip, that I will moſt exactly obey; and to the end I may 
underſtand which obedience will be, in all kinds, moſt ſuitable 


to my duty, I will preſently repair to my private lodging at 
London, and there remain until in this, and other cauſes, 


IT ſhall have petitioned his majeſty, and underſtand his fur. 


ther pleaſure, For the ſecond part of your lordfhip's 
letter, where your lordſhip faith, „That his majeſty's 
« meaning is not thereby to diſcharge any former directions 
«« for reſtraint of your lordſhip's coming hither, but that you 
& continue under the fame reſtriction as before; ſo that 
« your lordſhip's perſonal attendance here is to be forborn :” 
I conceive your lordſhip intendeth this touching my coming 
to parliament only; for as touching my coming to London, 
I never had at any time one ward of prohibition, or co- 
lourable pretence of reſtraint; but on the contrary, having 
his late majeſty's expreſs leave to come to London, to follow 
my affairs; out of my reſpe& to his majeſty, then prince, 
and to the duke of Buckingham, I forbore to come until I 
might know, whether my coming would not be diſagreeable 
unto them. Whereunto his majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer, 
both under the hand of the duke, and of Mr. Secretary Con- 
way, that he took my reſpect unto him herein in very good 
part, and would wiſh me to make uſe of the leave the ki 

had given me: Since which time I never received any letter 
or meſſage of reſtraint ; only his majeſty by his letter, bear- 
ing date June the laſt, commandeth me to remain as I was in 
the time of the king his father, which was with liberty to 


come to London to follow my own affairs as I pleaſed, as 


will appear unto your lordſhip, if you will afford me ſo much 
favour as to peruſe them. I have writ this much unto your 
lordſhip, becauſe I would not, through miſunderſtanding, 
fall into diſpleaſure by my coming up, and to intreat your 
lordſhip to inform his majeſty thereof: and that my lord 
Conway, by whoſe warrant I was only reſtrained in the late 
king's time of famous memory, may produce any one word, 
that may have ſo much as any colourable pretence of debar- 
ring my coming up to London. I beſeech your lordſhip to 
pardon my deſire to have things clearly underſtood ; for the 
want of that formerly hath cauſed all my troubles ; and when 


any thing is miſinformed concerning me, I have little or no 


means to clear it ; ſo that my chief labour is to avoid miſun- 
derſtanding. I ſhall conclude with beſeeching your lordſhip 
to do me this favour, to let his majeſty underſtand, that my 
coming up is only rightly to underſtand his pleaſure, where- 
unto I ſhall in all things moſt dutifully and humbly confor 
my- 


Thi 


OF ENGLAND, 


recommend you to God's holy protection, and remain, 


Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervant, 


0 


Sherborn, Ro Bri1sSTOL. 
I2, 1020. 


The earl of Briſtol's ſecond petition preſented to the houſe 
of lords, April 19, 1626. 
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The humble petition of ſohn earl of Briſtol. 


Humbly ſhewing unto your lordſhips, 


HAT he hath lately received his writ of parliament, for 
which he returneth unto your lordſhips moſt humble 
thanks, but jointly with it a letter from my lord keeper, com- 
manding him in his majeſty's name to forbear his perſonal at- 
tendance ; and although he ſhall ever obey the leaft intima- 
tion of his majeſty's pleaſure, yet he moſt humbly offereth 
unto your lordſhips wiſe conſiderations as too high a point for 
him, how far this may trench upon the liberty and ſafety of 
the peers, and the authority of their letters patents, to be in 
this ſort diſcharged by a letter miſſive of any ſubject, without 
the king's hand; and for your lordſhips due information, he 
hath annexed a copy of the ſaid Jord-keeper's letter, and his 
anſwer thereunto. 

He further humbly petitioneth your lordſhips, that having 
been, for the ſpace of two years, highly wronged in point of 
his liberty, and of his honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions which 
have been caſt upon him, without being permitted to anſwer 
for himſelf ; which hath been done by the power and induſ- 
try of the duke of Buckingham, to keep him from the pre- 
ſence of his majeſty and the parliament, left he ſhould diſ- 
cover many crimes concerning the faid duke. — 

He therefore moſt humbly beſeecheth, that he may be heard 
both in the point of his wrong, and of his accuſation of the 
ſaid duke; wherein he will make it appear, how inknitely 
the ſaid duke hath both abuſed their majeſties, the ſtate, and 
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not be denied, ſince the court of parliament never refuſeth to 
hear the pooreſt ſubject ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, ner the 
accuſation againſt any, be he never fo powerful: and herein 
he beſeecheth your lordſhips to mediate to his majeſty, for the 
ſuppliant's coming to the houſe, in ſuch ſort as you mon 
thin 


both the houſes of parliament. And this he is moſt confident will 
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myſelf. And ſo. with my humble ſervice to your lordſhip, T Charles. 
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Charles I. think fitting; aſſuring his majeſty, that all he ſhall ſay, ſhaj} 

not only tend to the ſervice of his majeſty and the ſtate, but 
highly to the honour of his majeſty's royal perſon, and of his 
princely virtues : and your ſuppliant ſhall ever pray for your 
lordſhips proſperity. 

Hcreupon the lord-keeper delivered this meſſage from the 
king to the houſe of lords. 

That bis majeſty hath heard of a petition preferred unto 
this houſe by the earl of Briſtol, ſo void of duty and reſpects 
to his majeſty, that he hath great cauſe to puniſh him: that 
he hath alſo heard with what duty and reſpectfulneſs to his 
majeſty their lordſhips have proceeded therein, which his ma- 
jeſty conceiveth to have been upon the knowledge they have, 
that he hath been reſtrained for matters of ſtate ; and his ma- 
jeſty doth therefore give their lordſhips thanks for the ſame, 
and is reſolved to put the cauſe upon the honour and juſtice 
of their lordſhips and this houſe. And thereupon his majeſty 
commanded him (the lord-keeper) to ſignify to their lord- 
ſhips his royal pleaſure, that the earl of Briſtol be ſent for as 
a delinquent, to anſwer in this houſe his offences, committed 
in his negotiations before his majeſty's being in Spain, and 
his offences ſince his majeſty's coming from Spain, and his 
ſcandalizing the duke of Buckingham immediately, and his 
majeſty by reflection, with whoſe privity, and by whoſe direc- 
tion, the duke did guide his actions, and without which he 
did nothing. All which his majeſty will cauſe to be charged 
againſt him before their lordſhips in this houſe. 

The lords appointed a committee to attend the king, and 
to preſent their humble thanks to his majeſty, for the truſt 
and confidence he had placed in the honour and juſtice of 
their houſe, 


— — 


ON Monday the firſt of May, the Gentleman-uſher brought 

the earl of Briſtol to the bar, according to their lord- 
ſhips order; and the lord-keeper acquainted him, that the 
king had commanded his attorney-general, to charge the earl 
of Briſtol before their lordſhips with high-treaſon, and other 
offences and miſdemeanours of a very high nature, that they 
might proceed in a legal courſe againſt him, according to the 
juſtice and uſual proceedings of parliament, 


Articles 


OF ENGLAND. 


the upper-houſe by the king's attorney- general. 


I. Offences done and committed by the earl of Briſtol, before 
his majeſty's going into Spain, when he was prince. 


I, TH AT the ſaid earl being truſted and employed by the 

ſaid late king as his ambaſſador to Ferdinando, then 
and now emperor of Germany; and to Philip the IVth, then 
and now king of Spain, in Annis 1621, 22, 23. And hav- 
ing commiſſion, and particular and ſpecial direction, to treat 
with the ſaid emperor and the king of Spain, for the ple- 
nary reſtoring of ſuch parts of the dominions, territories, and 
poſſeſſions of the count Palatine of Rhine, who married 
with the moſt excellent lady Elizabeth his now royal conſort, 
the only daughter of the ſaid late king James; which were 
then wrongfully and in hoſtile manner taken, and poſſeſſed 
with and by the armies of the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 
or any other ; and for the preſerving and keeping ſuch other 
parts thereof as were not then loſt, but were then in the 
protection of the ſaid late king James, and to the uſe of the 
ſaid count Palatine and his children: and alſo to treat with 
the ſaid king of Spain for a marriage to be had between the 
moſt high and excellent prince Charles, then prince of Wales, 
the only ſon and heir-apparent of the ſaid king James, and 
now our moſt ſovereign lord, and the moſt illuſtrious lady 
Donna Maria the infanta of Spain, ſiſter to the now king of 
Spain: he the ſaid earl, contrary to his duty and allegiance, 
and contrary to the truſt and duty of an ambaſſador, at Ma- 
drid in the kingdom of Spain, to advance and further the de- 
ligns of the ſaid king of Spain againſt our ſaid ſovereign 
lord, his children, friends and allies, falſely, willingly, and 
traiterouſly, and as a traitor to our ſaid late ſovereign lord 
the king, by ſundry letters and other meſlages ſent by the 
ſaid ear] from Madrid, in the year aforeſaid, unto king James 
and his miniſters of ſtate of England, did confidently and 
reſolutely inform, adviſe, and aſſure the ſaid late king, that 
the ſaid emperor and king of Spain would really, fully, and 
effectually make reſtitution and plenary reſtauration to the 
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territories and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and of 
the ſaid electoral dignity : and that the ſaid king of Spain did 
really, fully and effectually intend the ſaid marriage between 


%e (aid da his iter, and the aid pringe our now ſovereign 
lor L 


„ 


ſaid count Palatine, and his children of the ſaid dominions, 
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Charles. 


Articles of accuſation againſt the earl of Briſtol, preſented to ——— 
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Charles I. lor ?, according to articles formerly propounded between the 
ſaid kings: whereas in truth, the ſaid emperor and king of 
Spain, or either of them, never really intended ſuch reſtitu- 
tion as aforeſaid ; and whereas the ſaid king of Spain never 
really intended the marriage according to thoſe articles pro- 
pounded, but the ſaid emperar and the king of Spain, intend. 
ed only by thoſe treaties, to gain time to compaſs their own 
ends and purpoſes, to the detriment of this kingdom (of all 
which, the ſaid earl of Briſtol neither was nor could be i 
rant) the ſaid late king James by entertaining thoſe treaties, 
and continuing them upon thoſe falſe aſſurances given unto 
him by the ſaid earl, as aforeſaid, was made ſecure, and loſt 
the opportunity of time, and thereby the ſaid dominions, ter- 
ritories and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and the 
electoral dignity become utterly loſt ; and ſome parts thereof 
were taken out of the actual poſſeſſion of the ſaid king James, 
unto whoſe protection and fafe-keeping they were put, and 
committed to the ſaid count Palatine ; and the moſt excel- 
lent lady Elizabeth his wife, and their children, are now ut- 
terly diſpoſſeſſed and bereaved thereof, to the high diſhonour 
of our ſaid late ſovereign lord king James, to the diſheriſon 
of the ſaid late king's children, and their poſterity, of their 
antient patrimony, and to the diſadvantage and diſcouraging 
of the reſt of the princes of Germany, and other kings and 
Princes in amity and league with his majeſty. 

II. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol being ambaſſador for his 
late majeſty king James as aforeſaid, in annis ſupradiQis, 
and laving received perfect, plain, and particular inſtructions 
and directions from his ſaid late majeſty, that he ſhould put 
the king of Spain to a ſpeedy and punctual anſwer, touching 
the treaties aforeſaid : and the ſaid earl well underſtanding 
the effect of thoſe inſtructions and directions ſo given unto 
him, and taking preciſe knowledge thereof; and alſo know- 
ing how much it concerned his late majeſty in honour and 

| ſafety (as his great affairs then ſtood) to put theſe treaties to 
a ſpeedy concluſion : yet nevertheleſs, he the ſaid earl, falſely, 
willingly and traiterouſly, contrary to his allegiance, and con- 
trary to the truſt and duty of an ambaſſador, continued thoſe 
treaties upon generalities, without effectual preſſing the ſaid 
king of Spain unto particular concluſions, according to his 
majeſty's directions as aforeſaid ; and ſo the ſaid earl intended 
to have continued the ſaid treaties upon generalities, and 
without reducing them to certainties and to direct concluſions, 
to the high diſhonour of his ſaid late majeſty, and to the ex- 

1 xtreme 
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and dominions, confederates and allies, 
III. That the ſaid earl of Briſtol, being ambaſſador for his 
{id late majeſty as aforeſaid, in the years aforeſaid, to the 
intent to diſcourage the ſaid late king James, for the takin 
up of arms, entering into hoſtility with the ſaid king of Spain, 
and for reſiſting him and his forces, from attempting the in- 
vaſion of his ſaid late majeſty's dominions, and the dominions 
of his ſaid late majeſty's confederates, friends, and allies ; the 
faid king of Spain having long thirſted after an univerſal mo- 
narchy in theſe weſtern parts of the world, hath many times, 
both by words and letters to the ſaid late king and his mini- 
ſters, extolled and magnified the greatneſs and power of the 
ſaid king of Spain, and repreſented unto his ſaid late majeſty, 
the ſuppoſed dangers which would enſue unto him, if a war 
ſhould happen between them ; and affirmed, and infinuated 
unto his ſaid late majeſty, that if ſuch a war ſhould enſue, his 
laid late maj.ſty, during the reſt of his life, muſt expect nei- 
ther to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his meat in quiet: whereby 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol did cunningly and traiterouſly ſtrive to 
retard the reſolutions of the ſaid late king, to declare himſelf 
an enemy to the ſaid king of Spain, (who, under colour of 
treaties and alliances, had ſo much abuſed him) and to reſiſt 
his arms and forces, to the loſs of opportunity of time, which 
cannot be recalled or regained, and to the extreme danger, 
diſhonour, and detriment of this kingdom. GY 
IV. The ſaid earl of Briſtol, upon his diſpatch out of this 
realm of England, in his ambaſſage aforeſaid, having commu- 
nication with divers perſons of London, within this realm of 
England, before his going into Spain, in and about his am- 
b-ilage concerning the ſaid treaty, for the negotiation where- 
of, the ſaid earl purpoſely was ſent; and he the faid earl be- 
Ing then told, there was little probability that theſe treaties 
would or could have any good ſucceſs, he the ſaid earl ac- 
knowledged as much; and yet nevertheleſs, contrary to his 
duty and allegiance, and to the faith and truth of an ambaſſa- 
dor, he the ſaid earl ſaid and affirmed, that he cared not what 


the ſucceſs thereof would be; for he would take care to have 


his inſtructions, and purſue them punctually ; and howſoever 
the buſineſs went, he would make his fortune thereby, or uſed 
word; at that time to ſuch effect; whereby it plainly appear- 
eh, that the ſaid earl, from the beginning herein, intended 
not the ſervice or honour of his late majeſty, but his own cor- 
rupt and ſiniſter ends, and for his own advancement, 


v. That 
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treme danger and detriment of his majeſty's perſon, his crown Charles I. 
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V. That from the beginning of his negotiation, and through, 

— out the whole — 2 thereof, by the ſaid earl of Brite, 
and during his ſaid ambaſſage, he the ſaid earl, contrary tg . C 
his faith and duty to God, the true religion profeſſed by the 
church of England, and the peace of this church and Rate, U 
did intend and reſolve, that if the ſaid marriage ſo treated of l 
as foreſ id, ſhould by his miniſtry be effected, that thereby oF 
| the Romitſh religion, and profeſſors thereof, ſhould be advanc- Ch 
ed within this realm, and other his majeſty's realms and do- * 
minions, and the true religion and profeſſors thereof, diſcou- 4 | 

raged and diſcountenanced, And to that end and Purpoſe, e pe 

the ſaid earl, during the time aforeſaid, by letters unto his = 

late majeſty, and otherwiſe, often counſelled and perſwaded 14 

his ſaid late majeſty to ſet at liberty the jeſuits and prieſts of eir u 

the Romiſh religion; which, according to the good, reli- leſs 

gious and public laws of this kingdom, were impriſoned ot re tc 

reſtrained, and to grant, and to allow unto the papiſts, and hay oc 

profeſſors of the Romiſh religion, free toleration, and filencing Ig 

of all the laws made, and ſtanding in force againſt them, Wed f 

VI. That by the falſe informations and intelligence of the {uy 

ſaid earl of Briſtol, during the time aforeſaid, unto his laid mole, 1 

late majeſty, and to his majeſty that now is (being then prince) you 1 

concerning the ſaid treaties; and by the aſſurances aforeſaid ry it 

given by the ſaid earl, his ſaid late majeſty, and the prince, Ip 

his now majeſty, being put in hopes, and by the ſaid long de- hat yc 

lay uſed, without producing any effect, their majeſties being ould d 

put into jealouſies, and juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no ſuch 

| ſincerity uſed towards them as they expected ; and with ſo 
| many anſwers from the earl, had on their part been under- 
taken, the ſaid prince, our now gracious ſovereign, was in- 
forced, out of his love to his country, to his allies, friends, duty 
and confederates, and to the peace of Chriſtendom, who all WW: 44 
ſuffered by thoſe intolerable delays, in his own perſon to un- ed - 
dertake his long and dangerous journey into Spain, that there- 3 
by he might either ſpeedily conclude thoſe treaties, or per- 
fectly diſcover, that on the emperor's, and the king of Spain's 
part, there was no true and real intention to bring the ſame 
to concluſion, upon any fit and honourable terms and me 
tions, and did abſolutely and ſpeedily break them off, Dy 
which journey, the perſon of the ſaid prince, being then 95 
apparent to the crown of this realm, and in his perſon, the 
peace and ſafety of this kingdom, did undergo ſuch appar 
rent, and ſuch inevitable danger, as at the very remembrance 
thereof, the hearts of all good ſubjeAs do even tremble. 


II. Offences 
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zhs Charles I. 
al, . Offences done and committ-d by the ſaid earl, during the 
* | time of the prince's being in Spain. 
ate, II, THAT at the prince's coming into Spain, during 
| of the time aforeſaid, the earl of Briſtol, cunningly, 
eby ilely, and traiterouſly, moved and perſwaded the prince, 
NC- eing then in the power of a foreign king of the Romiſh re- 
do- gion, to change his religion, which was done in this man- 
-OU- er. At the prince's firſt coming to the ſaid earl, he aſked 
ofe, e prince, for what he came thither ? The prince at firſt 
his at conceiving the earl's meaning, anſwered, You know as 
aded ell as I. The ear] replied, Sir, ſervants can never ſerve 
ts of tir maſters induſtriouſly, although they may do it faithfully, 
reli- leſs they know their meanings fully. Give me leave there- 
d or re to tell you what they ſay in the town, is the cauſe of 
and er coming, that you mean to change your religion, and to 
FT lare it here, and yet cunningly to diſguiſe it. The earl 
jded further: Sir, I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſwade 
f the pu to do it, or that I will promiſe you to follow your ex- 
8 ſaid ple, though ou will do it; but as your faithful ſervant, 
ince) you will ruft me with ſo great ſecret, I will endeavour to | 
reſaid ury it the diſcreeteſt way I can, The prince being moved 
rince, this unexpected motion, again ſaid unto him, I wonder 
g de- hat you have ever found in me, that you ſhould conceive I 
being ud be ſo baſe and unworthy, as for a wife to change my 
J oe gion. The ſaid earl replying, he deſired the prince to par- 
nn 10 


on him if he had offended him, it was but out of his deſire 
erve him. Which perſwaſions of the ſaid earl were the 
ore dangerous, becauſe the more ſubtle ; whereas it had been 
duty of a faithful ſervant, to God and his maſter, if he 
« found the prince ſtaggering in his religion, to have pre- 
nted ſo great an error, and to have perſwaded againſt it, 
to have avoided the dangerous conſequence thereof to the 


Ir per- e religion, and to the ſtate, if ſuch a thing ſhould have 
Spains ppened. | 
e ſame VIII. That afterwards, during the prince's being in Spain, 
condi- eſad earl having conference with the ſaid prince about the 
T. By Omiſh religion, he endeavoured falſely and traiterouſly to 
n heit- Wade the prince to change his religion, and to become a 
20, the Woman catholic, and to become obedient to the uſurped au- 
appa ey of the pope of Rome: and to that end and purpoſe, 


lad ear] traiterouſly uſed theſe words unto the ſaid prince, 


be [tate of England never did wy great thing, but when. 


ences * wy 
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Charles. they were under the obedience of the pope of Rome, and thy 


be his wife, might be put into a monaſtery, wrote a letter 
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it was impoſſible they could do any thing of note otherwiſe, 
IX. That during the time of the prince's being in Spain, 
the prince conſulting and adviſing with the ſaid eail, and others, 
about a new offer made, by the king of Spain, touching the 
Palatinate's eldeſt ſon, to marry with the emperor's daughter, 
but then he muſt be bred up in the emperor's court; the {aid 
earl. delivered his opinion, that the propoſition, was reafon- 
able; whereat, when Sir Walter Aſton then preſent, falling 
into ſome paſſion, faid, that he durſt not for his, head conſent 
to it ; the carl of Briſtol replied, that he, faw no ſuch great in- 
convenience in it; for that he might be bred, up in the em- 
peror's court in our religion. But when the, extreme danger 
and, in a manner. the i mpoſſibility | thereof was preſſed unto 
the ſaid carl, he ſaid again, that without ſome gteat adion, 
the peace of Chriſtendom, would 175871 had ; Which wa 


ſo dangerous and ſo deſperate a council, that, one near the 


- 
— 
” # 


crown of England ſhout: LY poiſoned in His religion, and be. 
come an unfriend to our, ate, that the conlequences thereof, 
both for the preſent and future times, were johnjtely dans 
goes ; and yet hereunto did his dĩſaffection to our religion, 

e blindneſs in 18 judgment, miſled by his ſiniſter reſpech, 
and the too much regard he had to che houſe of Auſtri, 


4 a LT "te. 1 $ 
III. Offences done and committed by the ſaid earl, after the 
prince's coming from Spain. 


| 2b TI 710M9m ball. 

X. TH AT when the prince had clearly found;himſelf an 

his father deluded in theſe treaties, and-hereupon re. 
ſolved to return from the court of Spain; yet becaule,it be- 
hoved him to part freely, he left the powers of: the, deſpon- 
ſories with the earl of Briſtol, to be delivered upon the fe- 
turn of the diſpenſation from Rome, which the, king of Spain 
inſiſted upon; and. without which, as he pretended, he would 
not conclude the marriage. The prince foreſceing and feat- 


ing, left after the deſponſories, the infanta that ſhould then 


back to the ſaid earl from Segovia, thereby commanding bim 
not to make uſe of the ſaid powers, until he could give bim 
aſſurance, that a monaſtery ſhould not rob him of bis wit 
which letter the ſaid earl received, and with, ſpeed returned u 
anſwer thereto in England, perſuading againſt. this direction 
yet promiſing obedience thereunto.. Shortly after which, the 
prince lent another letter to the ſaid earl into Opens be 
| C 
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| | 
) that charging him of his father's command. But his late majeſty, Charlesl. 
iſe, by the ſame meſſenger, ſent him a more expreſs direction. 
pain, not to diſpatch the deſponſories, until a full concluſion were 
tber, had of the other treaty of the Palatinate with this of the 
18 the marriage; for his majeſty ſaid, That he would riot have one 
lter daughter to laugh, and leave the other daughter weepirig. In 
e {ad which diſpatch, although there 'were ſome miſtaking, yet in 
eaſon the next following, the ſame was corrected, and the earl of 
alling Briſtol tied to the ſame reſtriction, which himſelf confeſſed 
onſent WW in one of his diſpatches, afterwards,” and promiſed to obey 
eat in punctually the "King's cortmand therein; yet nevertheleſs, 
2 conttaty to his duty, and allegiance, in another letter ſent 
. immediately after, de declared, That he bad ſet a day for 
un {os 


' the deſf nlories, without any aſſurance, or ſo much as treat- 
„e A001 ff 110808 11 „His, 43D? 31 1 bg? 
ing of oſe thin 8 Which Were commanded to him as re- 


pi vn © frictions ; 4nd that To mort 4 day, that if extraordinary di- 
In ligerice, With goof ſuccels in the journey, had not concurred, 


a0 > Hows Pei fit DIHOKWOT 54, Di Hy 

e e bandh tnghe have been boynd up; and yet he 
* neither "ſure Bf à wife, n. r any aſſurance given of the tem- 
y 


poral articles. All Which, in his high preſumption, he ad- 
ventured to 99, ting an expreſs breach of his inſtructions; 
pech, and if the fame had not been prevented by his late majeſty's 
dull vigilancy, it might have turned to the infinite diſhonour and 
prejudice of his majeſty. | 
XI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in a high and con- 
fter the e temptuous manner, in preferring a ſcandalous petition to 
| this honourable houſe, to the diſhonour of his majeſty of 
bleſſed memory deceaſed, and of his ſacred majeſty that now 
is, which are no way ſufferable in a ſubje& towards his ſ;- 


don re: vereign; andiin one article of that petition ſpecially, wherein 
2, it de · be gives his how majeſty the lie, in denying and offering to 
deſpon - folſify that relation which his majeſty affirmed, and thereunto 
the re- added many things of his own remembrance” to both houles 
ff Spain eee 00A Ott ON 2T6p bs 202; | 

> woul l e ee 


* T Tema, 75 l 128090 N 
Robeft Heath, [Attorney-peneral. 
Th, 1 1 0 = 4 | NT CIT 2170cGtH5 - 77 6 yas 1p By * | | 
The earl of Briſtol, upon Phe, e ee s accuſing 
ng hin f dir of bigh-ireaſon, thus expreſt himſelf; 
That he had exhibftéd his petition to the houſe, April 
19, that he might come up atid be heard in his accuſation 
Dok the duke of Buckingham, aud that thereupon, 
. duke of Buckingham, and that thereupon, he be- 
ich. the \ ng a peer of this realm, is now charged with treaſon: 
— # That he had heretofote informed the late king of the duke's 
unfaithful tervice, and thereupon the duke laboured that he 
| I 2 might 
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CharlesI.** might be clapt up in the Tower, preſently upon his re- 
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© turn out of Spain: That he importuned the late king, 
* that he might be heard before himſelf, and his majeſty pro- 
© miſed it; “ I pray God (ſaid he) that the promiſe did 
<* him no hurt, for he died ſhortly after.” And for the king's 
& promiſe, he vouched the lord-chamberlain for a witneſs; 
C and he deſired the lords to take notice, that their houſe 
« was poſſeſſed already of his ſaid petition, and of his accu- 
ce ſation of the ſaid duke: And therefore deſired firſt, that 
© they would receive his charge againſt the duke and the 
„ lord Conway, and not to invalid his teſtimony againſt him 
by the king's charge againſt him; and that he might not 
© be impeached, till his charge of fo high a nature be firſt 
c heard. ii 

& So he tendered to the houſe the articles againſt the duke, 
& which the clerk received, and he withdrew, and his pe- 
ce tition exhibited the 19th of April was read; and the lords 
& reſolved upon the queſtion, That the faid earl's charge 
e againſt the duke of Buckingham and the lord Conway 
& ſhould be preſently read.” _ 3 
The earl being ſhortly after called in again to the bar of 

the lord's houſe, concerning his articles againſt the duke, 

made this ſpeech. a 1 


Firſt, He craved pardon of their lordſhips for his earneſt 
ſpeeches the other day, confeſſing them to have been in paſſion, 
ſaying, That unexpected accuſation of treaſon would warm 
any honeſt heart, but would hereafter amend it, Then he 
returned their lordſhips humble thanks for their, manner of 
proceeding againſt him; and deſired to know, from Mr. At- 
torney, whether that was his whole charge or not. Mr, At- 
torney anſwered, That he had commandment to open no 
more againſt him ; peradventure, upon the opening of. the 
charge, ſome particulars might ariſe, and be urged, but no 
new matter ſhould, EE | 

Then the earl defired to know of Mr. Attorney, who was 
the relator to his charge, and that he might underſtand who 


was his accuſer, Mr. Attorney anſwered, That the king 


himſelf, out of his own mouth, had given him directions for 
his own relation againſt him, and correted many things that 
were added. Unto which the earl anſwered, that he. would 
not conteſt with the king, neither did it beſeem him ſo to do; 
neither eſteemed he his life or his fortunes ſo much, as to ſave 
them by conteſting with his ſovereign ; and therefore {arm 
Os ma 
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2 make no reply or anſwer, were it not that his religion and Charles! | 
85 honour were jointly queſtioned with his life; but that being | 
by to deſcend to his poſterity, for their ſakes he was an humble 
ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would not take indignation 
85 at his own juſt defence, yet would he be ready to make any 
11 humble ſubmiſſion to his majeſty; and heartily deſired ſome 
ah means might be made, that he might make it perſonally to 
” himſelf, wherein he would ſubmit himſelf moſt willingly to 
h | ſome ſuch act of humiliation and ſubmiſſion, wy wronging 
ug his innocency) that never ſubject did towards his ſovereign : 
8 And alſo that his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſet himſelf in 
lt his throne of juſtice, and declare out of his royal juſtice, that 
4 he would have the duke and him upon equal terms, and that 
b neither of their cauſes ſhould be advanced before the other's. 
; Theſe were his humble petitions, which he beſought their 
1 lordſhips to preſent unto his majeſty, and to take it into their 
48 conſiderations, of how dangerous a conſequence it would be, 
La if the king ſhould be accufer, judge, witneſs, and ſhould 
/ have the confiſcation. As touching the charge againſt him, 
he ſaid, He had once anſwered it all, except that of his pe- 
of tition ; and he doubted not but to clear himſelf before their 
% lordſhips, of every particular of it. He ſaid, he expected 
' not to have heard of this again, having once anſwered it: 
He rather expected to have been charged with ſome practice 
oft with Spain againſt the ſtate; or the receipt of ten or twen 
- thouſand pounds, for the perſuading and procuring of the de- 
oo livery up of ſome town, of which the crown was in poſ- 
of leſion, as might be the town of Fluſhing, the Brill, or the 
ay like; or for being the means of lending the king's ſhips to 
At. a foreign nation, and that againſt thoſe of our own religion; 
"A or for revealing his majeſty's higheſt ſecrets, which none 
4 above two or three dares know; or for treating the greateſt 
= affairs ©, as it were by his own authority, without formal in- 
oy ſtructions in the points; for having taken rewards; or been 
corrupted by a foreign prince; or to have broken his in- 
* ſtructions in any eccleſiaſtical point; or, as the law calleth 
8 it, to have committed an overt act of diſloyalty ; and not 
ing ob charged, after ſeven ambaſſages, with diſcourſes and 
inferences. 
Then he deſired their lordſhips, that he might have a copy 
wy of his charge in writing, and time allowed him for his 
lo; anſwer, and counſel aſſigned him to pleas his cauſe ; and 
ave 
uld | 18 all theſe things was the duke of Buckingham accuſe! by the publie. 
ake f : 
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| les]. ſaid, There was a great difference between the duke of 
| Buckingham and him ; for the duke was accuſed of treaſon, 


—— 


them for his defence 
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and yer at large, and in the king's. favour; and he being 
accuſed but of that which he had long fince anſwered, was a 
priſoner : and therefore he moved, that they might be put in 
equal condition. | a dd ne 

And as touching the lord Conway, inaſmuch. as he had 
given in articles againſt him, he deſired his lordſhip, he might 
not meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the king's name 
againſt him, ex officio; he alſo beſought their lordſhips ta 
be ſuitors to his majeſty on his behalf, that all the particular 
diſpatches of his own amballages, and..Sir Walter Aſton's, 
might be brought thither,, and that he might. make uſe of 


7 — 


his defence, as his evidence: Then hejdeſired their 


open his caſe unto them, Which being, grantady.he, began 
as folie Wen. : 


- En £02 ion V9 £ 
He ſaid, That he bad the, honour 


would begin his preſent narratia g. ogbalwo' 
The very day that his mejeſty departed. from Spain, he 
was pleaſed to tell him, That he had, na ways offended him, 
but did him the honour to truſt him with, the cuſtody of the 
powers for his marriage; and after his return into England, 
wrote unto him ſome letters, which did in no kind, expreſs 
any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt him. About the ſame time, 
he wrate unto his majeſty ſeveral letters, as in- duty he was 
bound, not for any earthly reſpect whatſoever, to cancel 
from him the true eſtate of his affairs; in which. letters he 
ſet down truly and honeſtly, That he conceiyed, that the diſ- 
taſtes grown there bet wixt the king of Spain and his miniſters, 
and the Juke of Buckingham, would Iifordar and utter 
overthrow all his affairs, if his wiſdom prevented it not; hinc 
illz lachryme : The duke of Buckingham got a ſight and 
knowledge of the letters; and fearing, leſt the earl at his re- 
turn ſhould diſcover unto his ſaid late majeſty, his; praQices 
and miſdemeanors in Spain, he reſolved, That has acceſs 10 
the king was no ways to be admitted, ahd therefore Jaboured 
and endeavoured, that he might be committed to the Lower 
preſently upon his arrival; and epneciving. that the lord 

15.31 


marquis Hamilton, in regard of his friendſhip. with the ant 
an 
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moved him to deal with my lord-chamberlain' to the ſame: 


purpoſe, vowing, That there was no hurt intended to the 
earl, but only that he feared, that if he ſhould be admitted to 
the king, he would croſs and difturb the courſe of affairs. 
But they were ſo honourable, that neither of them would 
condeſcend thereunto; and ſo that intention of his took no 


This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell upon other 


things, indeed to have frightned the earl out of bis country 


and honour; and thereupon taid ſome great and ſiniſter at- 


perſions upon him in both honſes of parliament, thinking 
thereby to have tertiſied him, that he ſhould not return, ſay- 


* : 


ing, That if he kept not himſelf where he was, and laid 


hold of thoſe great öffers which he heard were made unto 


him in Spain, it would be worſe with him. | 

Here the earl deſired my lord chamberlain, that he would 
« be pleaſed upon his hotiour, to deliver what he knew of 
u the matter? Whereupon the lord chamberlain atteſted 
« the truth of what the earl had ſaid concerning the duke 


„of Buckingham; the marquis of Hamilton, and himſelf.” 


Then the earl of 'Btiſtof proceeded and ſaid, That the 


knowledge of theſe aſperſions eaſt upon bim in the parlia- 
ment, came firſt unto him at Boutdeaux in France, where he 


was coming home at leiſure, in the company of his wife and 
family, having formerly ſent a poſt of purpoſe to the lord 


Conway, to Know if his ſpeedy return would be any way 


uſeful to his majeſty's ſervice: Who anſwered him, That he 


might very Well return at leiſure with his family. And in 


the mean time, he was fallen upon by the duke of Bucking- 
ham in parliament, in fuch ſort as your lordſhips well re- 
member, of whoſe declaration, he faid, he would boldly affirm 
unto their lordſhips, that there was ſcarce any one thing con- 
ceining him in it, Which was not contrary to, or different 
I eee 5 

From Boutdeaux the earl took poſt, making haſte, for that 
he hoped to clear his honour in parliament, before it ſhould 
break up; and” being arrived at Calais, he ſent over to have 
one of; the king's ſhips, for which there was public order 
given? But — both wind and weather were as fair as 
could be, and the ing's ſhips lay at Boloigne, having car- 
ried over count Mansfield, and might every day within three 
hours have been with him, yet the ſhip came not in eight 
days expectanoe; ſo that the earl, fearing the parliament 
would be diſſolved, was enforced to paſs the ſea in a boat 


with 
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and the alliance which was then | intended between them, CharlesT. 
might oppoſe his courſe, he earneſtly preſſed him therein, and _ 


— 
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Cnarlesl. ſaid, There was a great difference between the duke of 
Buckingham and him ; for the duke was accuſed of treaſon, 
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and yet at large, and in the king's. favour ; and he being 
accuſed but of that which he had long ſince anſwered, was 3 
priſoner : and therefore he moved, that they might be put in 
equal condition. 9 1 RC 
And as touching the lord Conway, inaſmuch, as he had 
given in articles againſt him, he deſired his lordſhip, he might 
not meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the king's name 
againſt him, ex officio; he alſo beſought their lordſhips ta 
be ſuitors to his majeſty on his behalf, that all the particular 
diſpatches of his own amballages, and. Sir Walter Aſton's, 
might be brought thither, and that he might. make, uſe of 
them for his defence, as his cvidence: Then he; deſired. their 
Jordſhips, not to think it tedious far, him, to proceed, and le 
open his caſe unto them; Which being, granted, he began 
as followeth. E 7 i MO 39 USoW 1 SU 89C ur 
Hie ſaid, That he had the; honouy. to ſerve the, late king 
bis maſter, of happy memory, for the ſpace of TWeniy years, 
and x long time as a counſellor, and in ſeyen ſoreign ambaſſages: 
In alt which time, in point of bis negotiatigns he had here 
received one check or rebuke, until the return of th duke of 
Buckingham out of Spain.; An therefore, from thence be 
would begin his preſent natratie n. 
The very day that his majeſty departed from Spain, be 
was pleaſed to tell him, That he had na ways offended him, 
but did him the honour to truſt him with, the. cuſtody of the 
powers for his marriage; and after his return into England, 
wrote unto him ſome letters, which did in no kind. expreſs 
any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt, him. About the ſame time, 
he wrate unto his majeſty ſeveral. letters, as in- duty be was 
bound, not for any earthly reſpect whatſoever, to ,canceal 
from him the true eſtate of his affairs ; in Which lextess be 
ſet down truly and honeſtly, That he conceiyed, that the diſ- 
taſtes grown there betwixt the king of Spain and his miniſters, 
and the duke of Buckingham, would diſorder and utter) 
overthrow all his affairs, if his wiſdom prevented it not ;-hinc 
illz lachryme : The duke of Buckingham got a ſight and 
knowledge of the letters; and fearing, leſt the earl,at his re- 
turn ſhould diſcover unto his ſaid late majeſty, his praQices 
and miſdemeanors in Spain, he reſolved, That his acceſs 10 
the king was no ways to be admitted, ahd therefore Jaboured 
and endeavoured, that he might be committed to the Tower 
preſently upon his arrival; and conceiving that the lord 
marquis Hamilton, in regard of his riendſhip with the cath 
al 
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might oppoſe his courſe, he earneſtly preſſed him therein, and 
moved him to deal with my lord-chamberlain to the ſame 
purpoſe, vowing, That the:e was no hurt intended to the 
ear], but only that he feared, that if he ſhould be admitted to 
the king, he would croſs and diſturb the courſe of affairs. 
But they were ſo honourable, that neither of them would 
condeſcend thereunto; and ſo that intention of his took no 


This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell upon other 
things, indeed to have frightned the earl out of his country 
and honour; andthereupon laid ſome great and ſiniſter aſ- 
perſions upon him in both houſes of parliament, thinking 
thereby to have tertified him, chat he ſhould not return, ſay- 
ing. That if he kept not himfelf where he was, and laid 
hold of thoſe great öffers which he heard were made unto 
him in Spain, it would be worſe with him. - , . 
Here the earl deſired my lord chamberlain, that he would 
« be pleaſed upon his hotiour, to. deliver What he knew of 
u the mütter? Whereupon the lord chamberlain atteſted 
« the truth of "what the earl had ſaid concerning the duke 
of Buckingham, the marquis of Hamilton, and himſelf.” 
Then the earl of Priſtoł proceeded and faid, That the 
knowledge of theſe aſperſiptis Caſt upon bim in the parlia- 
ment, came firſt unto him at-Boucdeaux in France, where be 
was coming home at leiſure, in the company of his wife and 
family; having formerly ſent a poſt of purpoſe to the lord 
Conway, to know if his ſpeedy return would be any way 
uſeful to his wrajeſtyꝰs ſervice : Who anſwered him, That he 
might very welke return at leifure with his family. And in 
the mean time, he was fallen upon by the duke of Bucking- 
ham in parliament; in ſuch fort as Jour lordſhips well re- 
member, of whoſe dectaration, he ſaid, he would boldly affirm 
unto their lordſhips;' that there was ſcarce any one thing con- 
ceining! him in Its which was not contrary to, or different 
„ eee —— — 

From Bowrdeaux the earl took poſt, making haſte, for that 
he hoped to clear his honour in parliament, before it ſhould 
break up; and being arrived at Calais, he ſent over to have 
one of the king's ſhips, for which there was public order 
given ? But althou ch both wind and weather were as fair as 
could be, and the King's ſhips lay at Boloigne, having car- 
ried over count Mansfield, and might every day within three 
hours have been with him, yet the ſhip came not in eight 
days expectanoe; ſo that the earl, fearing the parliament 
would be diſſolved, was enforced to paſs the ſea in a boat 
I 4 with 
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and the alliance which was then intended between them, CharlesT. 
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Charles. with fix oars, as he did, having with him thirty or forty 


' thouſand pounds of the king's jewels. 


—— 


Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if his arreſt ſhould 


have been deferred till his coming to London, he might have 


gotten directly to the king's preſence, which the duke te- 
ſolved was by no means to be admitted: The earl was there, 
by a letter of the lord Conway's, delivered unto him by a 
ſervant of his, in his majeſty's name, commanded to retire 
himſelf to his houſe, and not to come to the court, or the 
king's preſence, until he ſhould have anſwered unto certain 
queſtions, which his majeſty would appoint ſome of the lords 
of the council to aſk him. Hereupon he ſent preſently to his 
majeſty, who ſent him word, That his reftraint was neither 
for any ill meaning unto him, nor that it ſhould laſt long, but 
was intended for his good, to keep the parliament from fall- 
ing violently upon him. And the ſame reaſon the duke al- 
leged to ſome of his friends; and all thoſe his troubles, which 
have followed upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by 
the duke's art, under colour of favour. But the earl having 
received his meſſage from the king, became a moſt humble 
ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would expoſe him to the par- 
liament ; for that if he had not ſerved him honeſtly in all 
things, he deſerved no favour, but to. be proceeded againſt 
with all ſeverity. And in this particular he preſſed the king, 
as far as could ſtand with duty and good manners z but re- 
ceived anſwer from his majeſty, That there ſhould but few 
more days pals, before he would put an end to his affairs. 
And about this time the parliament was diſſolved. ' 

He ſtill continued his ſollicitation to be admitted to the 
king's preſence, who ſent him word, and confirmed it by 
oath : That as ſoon as he ſhould have anſwered the queſtions 
which the commiſſioners were to propound to him, he would 
both ſee him and hear him, and wondered that he ſhould ſo 
much doubt thereof. He then ſollicited with all earneſtnels 
to have the queſtions ſent unto him, which was promiſed 
ſhould be within few days. In the interim, his majeſty be- 
ing deſirous that the buſineſs ſhould have been accommodated, 
ſent ſecretly to him by a gentleman (who is ready to depoſe 
it) this meſſage ; ** That he ſhould writ: a fair letter to the 
& duke, and leave the reſt to him.” Hereupon the duke ſent 
a geutleman (one Mr. Clark) with fair propoſitions, offering 
to procure him whatſoever he could reaſonably pretend; only 
he muſt not be admitted to the king's preſence for ſome time; 


and that the duke would have the diſpoſing of his vice-cham- 


betlain's pl ce, having been thercin formerly engaged. The 
earl told che geutleman, That to condeſcend to any ſuch courſe 
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were jointly to confeſs himſelf faulty in ſome kind, which he Charlesl. 
would not do for any reſpect in the world; and let him know a 


the great wrong that the duke had already done him; and 
therefore it would be more honourable for him to procure him 
(ome reparation, than to preſs him farther. Moreover, not by 
way of meſſage, but by way of information of the ſaid Mr. 

Clark, he let him know, how fit it were for the duke not to 

preſs theſe things, who could not but be conſcious of his own 

faults, and know his innocency ; and withal ſhewed him a 

paper that he had made ready for the king, containing the 

particulars wherein the duke had diſparaged him, 

Mr. Clark making the duke acquainted herewith, the duke 
wrote a letter the next day to the ear], bearing date 7 Julij, 
telling him that he had willingly intended the accommoda- 
tion of his aff.irs ; but by what he had now ſaid to Mr. Clark, 
he was diſobliged, unleſs he ſhould be pleaſed to relent it. 
Whereupon the earl anſwered with that directneſs he thought 
befitting him in point of honour. The courſe of mediation 
was interrupted, and the duke ſo far incenſed, that he ſwore 
he would have him queſtioned for his life. In the interim 
(which the earl deſired might be known to the lords) his late 
majeſty was fo far from thinking him a delinquent, or any 
way diſhoneſt, that he was often heard to ſay and ſwear, 
That he held him an honeſt man, and that he would 
ayer for him that he had neither committed felony nor 
treaſon, And this divers are ready to depoſe. The which 
he well confirmed, for that he gave general leave to all 
gentlemen of the court, privy-counſellors, and to his ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, to have free acceſs unto him; yea, even ſo far 
to admit of viſits and entercourſes with Spaniſh ambaſſa- 
tors, and the Paedre Maeſtre, as is beſt known to my lord 
Conway, by whoſe letter he received his majeſty's leave in 
hat particular. | 

Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs where he left it, 
wich was in the hands of the commiſſioners, and they were 
o frame interrogatories for him; the which, although they 
tad promiſed ſhould be ſent within a few days, yet ſuch 
art was uſed, that fix or ſeven weeks were ſpent in the fram- 
nz of them, to the end that his majeſty's progreſs beginning, 
here might be no means for the farther clearing of the bu- 
neſs : And ſo ſuppoling that for the anſwering of the twenty 
nerrogatories of fo high a nature, the earl would take ſome 
ime, they cauſed the ſaid interrogatories to be delivered unto 
im within a few days before the beginning of the progrels ; 
ut he uſed fo much diligence, that he made ready to anſwer 
u ferſona, though it were in the nature of a 3 

nto 


Charles I. Unto which his majeſty anſwered moſt graciouſly, That out 
—— of his favour, and for that he would not do him wrong, he 
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would not admit of it, but that he would ſend his anſwer, 
and he would inſtantly put an end to his buſineſſes; as will 
appear by letters. Hereupon the duke was put into a great 
ſtrait how to keep him any longer from his majeſty, but de- 
ſired that only a few queſtions more might be aſked of him; 
which the king upon great urging and inſtance, condeſcended 
unto, ſo that the queſtions might be preſently ſent him: 
But herein were ſuch artifices uſed, that the bringing of 
any was delayed until the king had begun his progreſs ; and 
then within a day or two, the lord Conway ſent him word, 
That he had order indeed for the ſending of him ſome more 
queſtions, but out of his, affection to him de forbore the 
ſending of them, unleſs, he ſhould. preſs. for chem. Where- 
upon the earl inſtantly wrote unto him, that they might be 
ſent unto him. My lord Conway made him anſwer by his 
letter, That he wiſhed. rather the courſe of mediation might 
be purſued, for that would but further exaſperate :; but if he 
would ne:ds have the queſtions they ſhould: be ſent to him. 
Whereupon he ſent to ſollicite his lordſhip for them with all 
earneſtneſs, inſomuch as to petition his late majeſty twige, that 
the ſaid queſtions might be ſent: but when the turn was ſerved 
of keeping him from the king's preſence, the ſaid queſtions 
were never more heard of till this dag 
So likewiſe the earl having ſent his anſwer to all the com · 
miſſioners, who moſt of them made not nice to declare, that 
they were fully ſatisfied ; and when it was perceived that the 
commiſſioners would certainly clear him, and that he thereby 
ſhould be reſtored unto his majeſty's favour, they were: never 
more permitted to meet: a proceeding, which, as he conceiv- 
ed, their lordſhips would think hardly to be paralleled, that a 
commiſſion ſhould be appointed to condemn, if there had been 
cauſe, but ngt to clear „„ 1 botyolg 288 
Alter the progreſs was ended, he began again to ſollicite 
his majeſty, and wrote particularly unto the duke af Bucking· 
ham. Whereupoa the duke was pleaſed to ſend four or ive 
propoſitions, which he deſired he ſhould acknowledge; the 
. which propoſitions contained nothing but what hath been a. 
ready propounded and ſatisfied in the former interrogatories 
and if he would make his acknowledgment, he then pro- 
miſed to imploy his force and power 8 and prince, 
that he ſhould be admitted to kiſs their hands, and be received 
into their gracious favour; but otherwiſe, in a menacing ſort, 
that he ſhou!d lay his hands upon his breaſt, and fo that wool 
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granted, that the earl of Btiſtol, by his anſwer hath fatisfied 
ce either the king, the prince, or me of his innocency,” A 
preſumptuous commination for any ſubject. 

But theſe propoſitions ' were fo unjuſt, that he wrote unto 
the duke, that inſtead of an acknowledgment, he had ſent 
him an anſwer unto them; unto which, if either himſelf, or 
any man living was able to reply, he would ſubmit himſelf 
to any thing that ſhould be demanded. But this no way ſa- 
tisfied the duke, although it did his fate: majeſty, who, in the 
duke's preſence, ſaid, I were to be accounted a tyrant,” to 
« enjoin an innocent man to conſeſs faults, of which he was 
« not guilty.” And thereupon ſent him word, th-t he ſhould 
make his anſwer, but acknowledge nothing he was nat faulty 
in. And although he had received this meſſage from the 
king's own mouth, as will de depoſed, yet the duke at the 
ſame time wrote unto him, that the concluſion of all that has 
deen treated with his majeſty, was, that he ſhould make the 

acknowledgment in ſuch manner, as was ſet down in this 72 
per. And at this time likewiſe it was that his majeſty ſent 
him word, that he would hear him concerning the duke of 
Buckingham, as well as he had heard the duke concernin 
him. And this was not long before his majeſty's ſickneſs: 
and in the interim, as he had heard by ſeveral ways the king 
ſuffered much, and was infinitely preſſed by the duke concern- 
ing the ſaid earl and his affairs; and this he ſaid, was the ſuf- 
fering he had ſpoken of to their lordſhips the other day. 

The earl craved leave of their lordſhips to ſpecify ſome 
other particulars, whereby it ſhould appear, that his majeſt 
was in no kind ill-opinioned of him till his dying day, viz. 
That ſeveral perſons will depoſe, that they have heard his ma- 
jelty ſay, that he eſteemed him an boneſt man; and that he 
was pleaſed to accept of toys by way of preſent from him, 
graciouſly,”and in good part; and at laſt was likewiſe pleaſed 
to give him leave to come to London, and to follow his own 
affairs; and that his pleaſure was ſignified unto him by the 
duke his own letter. Whereupon he determined to come to 
London, intimating to the duke his intention of going to his 
lodgings in Whitehall; 
gain, and ſaid,” he miſtool the king's meaning, which was, 
that he might privately follow his own buſineſs. And this he 
ſaid, was the true ſtate and conditions when it pleaſed God 
io take unto his mercy his late moſt gracious majeſty. 


Upon 


but the duke was therewith incenſed 


1 
be beſt for him. And in the preface of the ſaid propoſitions, Charlesl. 
he writeth theſe words which follow, It is an affertion no. 
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Upon his majeſty's coming to the crown, he ſaid, he wrote 
a moſt humble letter unto his majeſty. 1@ploring his grace 
and goodneſs, and deſiring the duke's mediation. But he was 
pleaſed to anſwer by his letter of 7 May 1625, That the re. 
ſolution was to proceed againſt him, without a plain and di- 
ret confeſſion of the point which he had formerly required 
him to acknowledge ; and in a courtly manner of menace 
telleth him, that he would take the freedom to adviſe him, 
to bethiak himſelf in time what would be moſt for his good, 
But in the interim, his majeſty was graciouſly pleaſed that his 
writ of parliament ſhould be ſent him; and thereupon he 
wrote unto the duke of the receipt of the ſaid writ, but that 
he ſhould do nothing but what he ſhould, underſtand to be 
moſt agretable to his majeſty's plesſure. Whereunto the duke 
anſwgred in his letter of May, in this manner; “ I haye ac- 
e quainted his majeſty with your requeſt towards him, touch- 
ing our ſummons to the parliament, which he taketh very 
de well, and would have you rather make excufe for. your 
© abſence. notwithſtanding your writ, than to come yourſelf 
in perſon.” Whereupon he ſent humbly to deſire a letter 
of leave under his majeſty's hand for his warrant; but in- 
ſtead thereof, he received from the lord Conway an abſoiute 
prohibition, and to reſtrain and confine him in ſuch fort, as 
he hath been in the late king's time: and although he was in- 
deed abſolutely ſet free, he could never get cleared by the 
lord Conway, though he ſent him all the papers to examine; 
and when he could make no farther reply, he ſaid, he con- 
ceived he was under reſtraint, and that his liberty expired with 
the late king's death; when indeed reſtraint may expire, but 
liberty is natural. After this he continued for the ſpace of 
three quarters of a year in the country without moving, in 
which time he was removed from thoſe places and offices he 
held during his late majeſty's life; and the greateſt part of his 
eſtate being laid out in their majeſties ſervice, by their particu- 
Jar appointment, he could never be admitted ſo much as to the 
clearing of accompts. Yet hereof he never made the |:alt 
complaint: but againſt the time of his majelty's coronation, 
he thought it fit to lay hold of that occaſion, when princes do 
acts of grace and favour, to be a moſt humbſe ſuitor to his 
majeſty for his grace and goodneſs; and addreſſed his letters 


unto the duke of Buckingham, from whom he received a let. 


ter all written in his own hand, and therein a letter incloſed 
from his majeſty, ſo different ſrom ſome gracious mellage 
which he had received from his majeſty fince the ſaid earl re. 
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wife, to wit, that he had never offended h:m, and that for his 
| fault he no ways held them criminal, but to be expiated by 
any eaſy acknowledgment ; that he confeſſed he knew not 
what judgment to make of the ſaid letter, neither hath pre- 
ſumed hitherto to make any anſwer thereto 3 although by 
reducing the occaſion of ſpeeches and circumſtances to bis 
maſeſty's memory, he no ways doubteth but he ſhall be able 
to give unto his majeſty ſuch ſatisfaction to every particular, 
that his majeſty would not remain with the leaſt ſcruple in 
any one point. 2 STE ; | 
After this, he ſaid, that his writ of parliament was de- 
tained ; whereupon. he addrefſed himſelf to the lord-keeper, 
that he would be a ſuitor to his majeſty for him in that be- 
half : which diligences not taking effect, by petition he be- 
came a ſuitor to their lordſhips for their honourable media- 
tion to his majeſty, and thereupon his writ of parliament was 
awarded'; but the duke of Buckingham upon that took occa- 
fon, as he had publiſhed copies of the ſaid letter over all the 
kingdom, to read it likewiſe unto that honourable houſe, as 


te denied with a prohibition from the lord-keeper ; whereupon 
as le addreſſed himſelf for juſtice to that honourable houſe, (be- 
in- ing poſſeſſed of his cauſe by his petition) for both redreſs of 
the his-own wrongs, and likewiſe of complaints againſt the duke 
ie; for many crimes. And that honourable houſe being poſſeſſed 
IN- of his cauſe by his petition, there is preferred againſt him 2 
yith ſucceeding complaint, amounting as high 'as treaſon (as it is 
but pretended) although he for divers years hath not been Joe” 
of ſtoned ; yet ſince his complaint againſt the duke he hath been 
, in ſeteht up like a priſoner, and brought into the houſe as a de- 
he linquent ; and the duke, of whom he hath complained for his 
f bis great crimes, is admitted ſill to fit in the houſe as one of his 
icu- Judges, The which, with all that he hath formerly ſaid, to» 
the zether with his life, fortunes and honour, he did with all 
|-alt vilingneſs, humility and duty, ſubmit to the juſtice and ho- 
tion, nour of that houſe.” ' | | 
es do Then the lords asked him, when he would bring in h's 
0 his anſwer ? He promiſed to anſwer as ſoon as might be, but 
etters knew not how far he ſhould have occaſion to uſe his ancient 
a let- diſpatches, The lord-keeper told him, that Mr. W 
cloſed might help him by letting him know it. The Attorney ſaid, 
eſſage that his charge ſhould in nothing look further back than to the 
mp je Jear 1621, which he defired might be recorded, cats 
Lu | 


-ned into England, upon the occaſion of a great ſickneſs Charles 
ad likewiſe from his ſpeeches ſeveral times delivered to his 


was beſt known unto their lordſhips, and the writ was accom- 
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Charlesl. Whereupon the earl thanking their lordſhips for their pati. 


—ence, he was carried away by Mr. Maxwell the gentleman. 
| uſher, in whoſe houſe and mſtody he remained. 


Then were read the earl's articles er . duke and the 
lord Conan) vis. 0 


Articles of the 6 of 'Briſtol, 48071 he char eth the duke 
of Buckingham, bearing date the firſt day of May, 1626, 


I. T HAT the duke of Buckingham did fecredly! combine 
with the Conde of Gondemar, ambaſſador fot the ki 


of Spain, before his, the ſaid ambaſſador's, Taft return In 
Spain, in the ſummer, anno 1622, to carry his majeſt /4 va 
prince) into Spain, to the end he might be informed 
ſtructed in the Roman religion, and thereby have perverted 
the prince, and ſubverted the true reli on © in Eng- 
land: from which miſery this Uunggem, (nent under Gol, 
mercy,) hath by the wiſe, religious, and conſtant ca rriage of 
his majeſty, been almoſt-mitaculouſly delvered; Enfer 


the many bold and ſubtle attempts” of the ud geke in that 
kind. nbs bow Loch 2s nk 


II. That Mr. Porter wastnade' neqtaindad therewith,” and 
ſent into Spain; and ſuch meſſages at his return framei, as 
might ſerve for a ground to ſet on foot this conſpiracy: he 
which was done accordingly, and thereby the king and prince 
highly abuſed, and their conſents thereby firſt "gotten to the 
ſaid journey, that is to ſay, after the return of the ſaid Mr. 
Porter, which was about the end of December, or the be- 


ginning of January 1622, whereas _ an duke had Nome 
it many months before. to 213139 


| III. That the ſaid duke, at his ants ” 8 in, nouriſhed 


| the Spaniſh miniſters, not only in the-belief of Man being 
| robin affected, but did, (both by abſenting himſelf from all 


ö etna a. dns — 


| exerciſes of religion, conſtantly uſed in the earl of 'Btiftol's 
| houſe, and frequented' by all other proteſtant Engliſh, and by 
| conforming himſelf to pleaſe the Spaniards in divers rites of 
| their religion, even ſo far as to kneel and adore their'facn- 
ment) from time to time give the Spaniards hope of the prince 
his converſion : the which converſion, he endeavoured to pro- 
cure by all means poſſible; and thereby eauſe the Spaniſh mi- 
| niſters to propound far worſe conditions fox veligion, thin 
| had been formerly by the earl of | Briftot; and Sir Walker 
Aſton, ſettled and ſigned: under their maj jeſty's ahds, with 3 

| claue in the king of Spain's anſwer of December 12, 1622, 
that they * he articles agreed-upon fufficient, and ſuch A 

ou 
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ter That the duke of Buckingham: having ſeveral times, in 
the preſence of the earl of Briſtol, moved — preſſed his late 
majeſty, at the inſtance of the Conde of Gondomar, to write 

a letter unto the pope 3; and to that purpoſe having once 
bought a letter ready drawn, wherewith the earl of Briſtol, 
by his majeſty's being made acquainted, did ſo ſtrongly. op- 
poſe the writing of any ſuch letter, that during the abode of 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol in England, the ſaid duke could not 
obtain it; yet not long aftex the earl was gone, he procured 
ſuch a letter to be — from his ſaid late majeſty unto the 
pope, and to have him ſtiled I Sauctiſſime Pater. 

V. That the pope being informed of the duke of Bucking- 
ham's inclination and intention in point of religion, ſerit unto 
the ſaid, duke a particular bull in parchment, for to perſuade 


and encourage him in the: pervetſion of his * then 


prince. Ins Hes bos ego li Ac vi 
J That, the aid duke 3 behaviour in Benin; was ſuch, 
that. he thereby ſo incenſed-the king of Spain and his mini- 
ſters, as they would admit of no reconciliation, nor further 
dealing with him. Whereupon the ſaid duke ſeeing that the 
match would be now to his diſadvantage, he endeavoured to 
break it, not for any ſervice ta the kingdom, nor diſlike of the 
match in itſelf, nor for that he found, = fince he had pretend- 
ed) that the Spaniards did not really intend the ſaid: match, but 
out of his particular ends, and his indignation. 

VII. That after he intended to croſs the marriage, he put 
in practice divers undue courſes; as namely, making uſe of 
the letters of his majeſty (then prince) to his own ends, and 
not to what they were intended; as likewiſe concealing di- 
vers things of high importance from his late majeſty, and 
ö his majeſty; 8 ee, and atvanted his 
own-e 

VIII. That the faid . a Hoa had wich, his kill 1 artĩ 
ces formerly abuſed their majeſties, ſo to the ſame end he af- 
terwards abuſed both houſes of parliament, by his ſiniſter rela- 
tion of the carriage of affairs, as ſhall be made appear almoſt 
in every. particular, that he ſpake unto the ſaid houſes. 

IX. As for candal given by his perſonal behaviour, as alſo 
the employing of his power with, the king of Spain for the pro- 
cunng of favours, and offices which he beſtowed upon baſe and 
unzorthy perſons, for the recompence and heir of his luſt: 
theſe things, as neither fit for. the earl of Briſtol to ſpeak, nor 

indted for che houſe to Near, he leaveth to your lordihips wiſ- 


dom, 
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ought to induce the pope to the granting of the diſpenſa- CharlesT. 
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Charles], dom, how far you will be pleaſed to have them examined; it 
a having been indeed a great infamy and diſhonour to this na. 
tion, that a perſon of the duke's great quality and employ. 
ments, a privy- counſellor, and ambaſſador, eminent in his ma- 
Rer's favour, and ſolely truſted with the perſon of the prince, 
ſhould leave behind him in a foreign court ſo much ſcandal 23 
he did by his ill-behaviour. 90 
X. That the duke hath been in great part the cauſe of the 
ruin and misfortune of the prince Palatine, and his eſtates, 
inaſmuch as thoſe affairs had relation unto this kingdom, 
XI. That the duke of Buckingham hath in his relations to 
both houſes of parliamenr, wronged the earl of Briſtol in point 
of his honour, by many ſiniſter aſperſions which he hath laid 
upon him, and in point of his liberty by many undue courſes, 
through his power and practices. 6 | . 7 78d 
XII. That the earl of Briſtol did reveal unto his late ma. 
jeſty, both by word and letter, in what ſort the ſaid duke had 
diſſerved him, and abuſed his truſt : and that the king by ſe. 
veral ways fent him word, that he ſhould reſt affured, he would 
hear the ſaid earl, but that he ſhould leave it to him to take his 
own time. And thereupon, few days before his ſickneſs, he 
ſent the earl word, that he would hear him againſt the ſaid 
duke, as well as he had heard the ſaid duke againſt him; 
Which the duke himſelf heard ; and not long after his bleſſed 
majeſty ſickned and died, having been in the interim much 
vexed and preſſed by the ſaid duke, | 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol againſt the lord Conway, bearing 
| date 1 Maij 1626, 


J. THAT the lordgConway is ſo great a ſervant of the duke 
of Buckingham's, that he hath not ſtuck to ſend the 
earl of Briſtol plain word, that if buſtnefles could not be ac- 
commodated betwixt him and the duke, he muſt then adhere 
and declare himſelf for the ſaid duke; and therefore unfit to 
be a judge in any thing that concerneth the duke or the earl. 
II. That the ſaid lord Conway profeſſeth himſelf to be 2 
ſecretary of the duke of Buckingham's creation, and ſo ac- 
knowledgeth it under his own hand: and although that he be 
the |ing's ſecretary of ſtate, and a privy-counſellor, he uſually 
beginneth his letters to the duke, ¶ Moſt gracious patron. } 
III. That as a creature of the ſaid duke”, the ſaid lord Cone 
way hath bcen made the inſtrument of keeping the czrl of Bri- 
ſtoſ from the king's preſence, and of impriſoning of him by 


warrants only under his own hand; for which he cannot (as 


WW, 


the carl conceiveth) produce any ſufficient warrant, . 


IV. 
lord C 
by mil 
upon 
him, | 
low hi 
replied 
the Kir 
V. 

death- 
him hi 
way, 
putting 
by rea 
nity t 
ſpoker 
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an lord Conway hath been the cauſe of the earl's reſtraint, only oo 
J by miſinforming his majeſty, and procuring a letter of reſtraint. 1 
= upon undue grounds: and when it was made apparent unto 
7 him, that the ſaid earl was reſtored to his liberty, freely to fol- 
P low his own affairs, by his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, he 

| replied, that that liberty given him by his majeſty expired w.th 
he the king's death. "wp 
wy V. That the earl of Briſtol's mother lying ſick upon her 

leath-bed, deſired for her comfort to ſee her ſon, and to give 

* him her laſt bleſſing: whereupon the earl writ to the lord Con- 
* way, to deſire him to move the king for his leave; which he 
aid putting off from day to day, told the perfon employed, that 
ſes, by reaſon of the duke's ſickneſs, he could not find opportu- 

| nity to get the duke's leave to move the king: and having 
. ſpoken with the duke, he made a negative anſwer in the 
had king's name. Whereupon when the earl acquainted the king 
ſe. by ſome of his bed chamber, his majeſty was in a very great 
buld anger, ſwearing the ſecretery had never moved him, and that 


to deny the ſaid earl leave, was a barbarous part; and there- 


"Ie upon ſent him preſeatly free leave, which the ſecretary hearing 
ſaid of, ſent afterwards a letter of leave, but with divers clauſes 
_ and limitations, differing from the leave ſent him from' the 
fled king's own mouth. : 
wch VI. That the having the bufinefles of the earl of Briſtol 
in his own hands, and the earl being commanded by the king 
ring to addreſs himſelf in his occaſions unto his lordſhip, he would 
f never deliver any meſſage from the ſaid earl, without acquaint- 
uke ing the ſaid duke, and receiving his directions, and in a noble 
1-the manner of freeneſs, ſtuck not to ſend him word. 
_ VII. That the earl of Briſtol having received from the 
mal bord Conway twenty interrogatories in his late majeſty's name, 
3 drawn up by a commiſſion of the lords appointed to ſearch 
arl, into the proceedings and employments of the ſaid earl, in 
n which ſearch there was more than two months ſpent, divers 
hh of the faid interrogatories involving felony and treaſon ; and 
"$5 bis majeſty having been pleaſed to aſſure the ſaid earl, both 
fually by meſſage and letters, that upon ſatisfaction given to himfelf 
J ad the commiſſioners by his anſwers, he would preſently put 
Con- a end to the earl of Briſtol's buſineſs. The earl of Briſtol 
- Bri having ſo fully anſwered, as would admit of no reply; and 


m by that many of the commiſſioners declared themſelves to be 
t (as fully ſatisfied : the ſaid lord Conway; (being the ſecretary in 

4 the commiſſion, tv whom it properly belonged to call the 
| IV, lords to aſſemble) perceiving the earl of Briſtol was like to 


Vol. IX. | K be 
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Charles I. be cleared, never moved for any further meeting, neither hays 
they ever been permitted to meet until this day, whereby the 
troubles of the earl of Briſtol have been kept on foot till this 
| preſent, and the ſaid earl's impriſonment hath been enlarged 
twenty months. And by the artifices of the ſaid duke of 
Buckingham, and the ſaid lord Conway, (as ſhall be made 
| appear) the ſa d earl hath been inſenſibly involved and ſtaulked 
| into the troubles he is now in, which he doubteth not but 
| your lordſhips will judge to be a very conſiderable caſe. 
VIII. That for a colour of keeping the earl from his late 
majeſty's preſence, it being pretended, after the anſwer to the 
twenty interrogatories, that there were ſome: few queſtion; 
more to be added, whereunto when we ſhould have anſwered, 
his majeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without any delay he ſhould 
be admitted to his preſence, and that within two, or three days 
he ſhould have the ſaid queſtions ſent unto him; the lord 
Conway, notwithſtanding he acknowledged under his hand, 
that he had received his majeſty's directions for the ſending 
of the ſaid articles, and was often thereunto ſollicited. on the 
behalf of the ſaid earl, would never ſend. the ſaid queſtions, 
and at laſt anſwered, that he had no more to do with the 
earl's buſineſſes. taicer nat. 
IX. That the earl of Briſtol being ſet free by his late ma- 
| jeity to come to London, to follow his own affairs as he pleal 
ed, and thereupon having his writ of parlia:nent, ſent,unto 
| him, without any letter of prohibition ; but the earl of. Briſtol, 
1 dut of his great defire to conform all his actions to that wiuch 
| he ſhould underſtand would beſt pleaſe his majeſty, ſent to 
| know, whether his going or ſtay would be moſt agreeable un- 
to his majeſty ? Who was pleaſed to anſwer, by: a letter from 
| my lord duke of Buckingham, that he took in very,good pat 
| the ſaid earl's reſpect unto him; but wiſhed him to make 
ſome excuſe for the preſent : the which accordingly, he did, and 
moved, that he might have a letter under the king's hand to 
| | warrant his abſence; but under colour of this letter of Jeave, 
upon the earl of Briſt: I's own motion and deſire, the lord 
Conway ſent a letter from his majeſty, abſolutelv, forbidding 
His coming to parliament, and therein likewiſe was inſerted 
clauſe, that the earl ſhould remain reſtrained as he was in th 
| rime of his late majzſty ; and ſo thereby a colour of reſtraint 
"ms under his majeſty s hand was gotten, which could never be 
procured in bis late majeſty's tine ; whereby the earl of Bf. 
ſtol hath been unduly reſtrained ever ſince, without being abe 
| to procure any redreſs, or to make the lord Conway willig 
| to underſtand his caſe, although he lent him all the wm 
= wie} 
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could be procured from him, but that he judged the ſaid earl 
to be under reſtraint, and that his liberty was expired by the 
late king's death, as is aforeſaid. | 

X. That the lord Conway, knowing that the match for 
the marrying of the king of Bohemia's eldeſt ſon with the 
emperor's daughter, and being bred in the emperor's court, 
was allowed and propounded by his late majeſty : and that his 
majeſty, by his letters unto his ſon-in-law, declareth, that 
he thinketh it the faireſt and cleareſt way for the accommo- 
dation of his affairs, and that he will take ſufficient care for 
his breeding in true religion. And notwithſtanding that the 
| ſid earl received a copy of the ſaid letter by the ſaid king's 
order, with other papers, ſetting down all that had been done 
in the ſaid "buſineſs, and his majeſty's aſſent thereunto from 
the lord Conway himſelf; yet hath he ſuffered all to be chayp- 
ed as a crime againſt the earl of Briſtol, both in the twentieth 
interrogatory, and in his majeſty's laſt letter, that he ſhould 
conſent to the breeding of the young prince in the emperor's 
court. And further, in the interrogatory he alledgeth, it is 
an aggravation againſt the ſaid earl, that the breeding of the 
ſaid prince in the emperor's court, inferred to the perverſion 
of his religion, when he knew that the ſaid breeding was 
never thought nor ſpoken of by the king, nor any other, but 
with that expreſs clauſe and condition, that he ſhould be bred 
in his own religion, and have ſuch tutors and ſervants as his 
| father ſhould appoint. | 
XI. That the lord Conway had been the cauſe of all the 
er from er! of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and intrapping diſ- 
ood paſt patches, and inferring, that the ſaid earl hath failed in his 
©. make directions, when it ſhall be made appear, that his diſpatches 
did, and contained no ſuch directions as he hath alledged were given. 
hand to The houſe not being ſatisfied to commit the earl to the 
of Jeave, Tower, let him remain where he was before, with the gen- 
the lor BW teman-uſher ; and further ordered, that the king's charge 
r bidding againſt the earl of Briſtol be firſt heard, and then the charge 
nſerted : WW of the ſaid earl againſt the Duke; yet ſo, that the earl's teſti- 
7as ip " my * the duke be not prevented, prejudiced, or im- 
reltra peached. 
never be The day following, the lord- keeper delivered a meſſage from 
| of * lie king to the houle of lords. 
being a 
y willing K 2 A meſſage 
e paper | 
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whereby he might clearly ſee that the earl was not under re- Charles I. 
fraint in his late majeſty's time; but never other anſwer 
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A meſſage from the king to the houſe of lords. 


6c HAT his majeſty taketh notice of the articles exhi. 
0 bited againſt the duke of Buckingham by the earl of 
« Briſtol: and he obſerveth, that many of them are ſuch, as 
5 himſelf is able to ſay more of his own knowledge than any 
« man, for the duke's ſincere carriage in them: that one of 
de them, touching the narrative made in parliament in the 
one and twentieth of king James, trencheth as far upon 
e himſelf as the duke; for that his majeſty went as far as the 
&« duke in thgt declaration; and that all of them have been 
& cloſed in the earl's own breaſt now for theſe two years, 
« contrary to his duty, if he had known any crime of that 
nature by the duke; and now he vents, it by way of recti- 
« mination againſt the duke, whom he knows-to be a princi- 
e pal witneſs to prove his majeity's charge. 

“ And therefore, that his majeſty gaye them, thapks, that 
de they gave no way to the earl of Briſtol's unreaſonable mo- 
ce tion, of putting the duke under the ſame reſtraigt that they 
„had put the carl, thereby eſchewing what, the earl aimeth 
« at, to alter their dutiful proceedings towards his majeſty: 
ce that thereby they had made his majeſty confident, that s 
„ they have, ſo they will put a difference between his ma- 
„ jeſty's charge, againſt one that appeareth as delinquent, 
<« ar.d the recrimination of the earl of Briſtol againſt his ma- 
c jeſty's witneſs; and they will not equal ro a proceed - 
« ing pati paſſu.“ | 7 


* 


In the mean time, the king not being very ſure of the lord, 
endeavoured to take the earl's cauſe out of the upper-houſe, 
and to proceed by way of indictment in the King's- Bench: 
but the lords would not conſent to it, for which they alledgel 
ſevcral reaſons, that were confirmed by the judges, Who de- 
clared, That a pcer of the realm, 3 101 treaſon, 
&« was to be tried in parliament.” . 

The upper-houſe being willing to ſecure the earl of Briſtol 
from being over- powered by the duke of Buckingham's ex- 
orbitant authority, aſked the judges opinion upon the two fol- 
lowing queſtions : | 

. Whether the king could be a witneſs in caſe of tret 
« fon? > 

« 2, Admitting that he could, yet whether he might be ſo 
in the preſent caſe, 1, e. when the king is the informer! 


Before 
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command came trom the king to them, that in this general 
queſtion they ſhould not deliver any opinion, but it any point 


of came in particular, they, upon mature deliberation, might 
2 ive their advice. 

5 About the middle of May, the earl of Briſtol gave in his an- 
of 


ſwer to the articles brought againſt him; upon the deliveting 
of which, he made the following ſpeech. . 


The earl of Briſtol's ſpeech, by way of introduction, before 
; he gave in his anſwer. 


« [ AM not inſenſible upon what diſadvantages I come to 
« 2 trial in this cauſe : for firſt, I am fallen into his majeſty's 
« heavy difpleaſure, and am to encounter with a potent ad- 
« verſary, highly in favour, and am accuſed for treaſon; for 
« which all counſel and friends abandon me, as a man in- 
« fected with the plague; I am become bound and under re- 


they « ſtraint; whereas a man who is to encounter for his life 
imeti „and honour, and with a ſtrong adverſary, had need to come 
jeſty: upon equal terms. | | MER 

hat 3 « But as to the matter, I find myſelf charged with divers 
15, ma · « articles of high-treaſon ; but looking into them with the 
quent, * eyes of my belt underſtanding, with the opinion alſo of my 
JS ma- * counſel lately aſſigned me, and taking them apart one ar- 
roceed- « ticle from another, I find nut any thing in them like trea- 


« ſon, or that hath ſo much as the ſhew or countenance of 
' a fault, either in act or words; only by laying all things 


je lords * together, and by wreſting the wreſts with a ſtrained con- 
r-houſe, * ſtruction, direſtly contrary to the true ſenſe and meaning 
Bench. * of them, and the occaſion whereupon they were tpoken, it 
alledged * 1s informed, and that by the way of inference only, that 
who de * the intent was evil, and the matter to prove the intent to 
treaſon, be evil, depends upon two props, viz. ill- affection to reli- 


gion, and too much affection to Spain; which if I ſhall 
10 25 inference grounded upon theſe props, will fall 
Or Itlelt. FP . 
* Therefore J crave leave of your lordſhips, before I give 
my anſwer to the charge, that I may give you an account 
of theſe two particulars ; and I humbly beſeech you that 
Wat I ſhall ſpeak in my juſt defence, may not be con- 


ight be ned to proceed of vain oſtentation. b 
ormer! And fiſt for religion: J was in my childhood bred in 
Before the proteſtant religion, and rather after the ſtricter manner 


tan otherwiſe, When I grew in years fit, I travelled into 
I France, 


Before the judges brought in their anſwer, this meſſage and Char les I. 
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Charles 1 France, Italy, and Rome itſelf: in all which travels, I can 
© produce ſome that I conforted withal, who will witneſs 
c with me, that I ever conſtantly uſed the religion I profeſſed 
&« without the leaſt prevarication, no man being able to 
« charge me that ſo much as out of curioſity I ever was 
« preſent at any of the exerciſes belonging to the Roman re. 
& ligion, or did the leaſt act of conformity to any their rites 
& or ceremonies, 

« Secondly, after my return home, I was received into the 
« ſervice of his late majeſty, of bleſſed memory, whom [ ſerv- 
% ed ſome years as a gentleman of his privy-chamber, and 
4 carver, in which time none of his majeſty's ſervants re- 
« ceived the holy ſacrament, frequented ſermons, and other 
% exerciſes of our rel gion more than J. 

“ Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not to avoid idle. 
« neſs, but out of affection to religion; I tranſlated that ex- 
„ cellent book of our faith, and great points of our religion, 
« written by monſieur Moulins ; which his late majeſty hay- 
© ing ſometimes after ſeen, approved ſo well, that he would 
© needs have it printed; which accordingly was printed in 

« the name of Mr. Sampford my chaplain, to whom I gate 
« the honour : but it was my own ac, as Mr. Sampford 
« will not deny, though to this hour I never had before 
« ſpoken it. | | ? 

« Fourthly, about ſeven or eight and twenty years of m 
*« age, I was employed ambaſſador into Spain, in that great 
« buſineſs of the treaty of the marriage; and whereas others 

« before me carried with them but one chaplain, I had two, 
ec viz. Mr. Sampford and Mr. Boſwel; and at my arrival a 
ce the court of Spain, I cauſed it to be publiſhed, that ſuch z 
% day (God willing) I purpoſed to have a communion, u 
« the end that ſuch Engliſh as were in the town, might te. 
| « fort thither. Whereat the duke de Lerma, and other the 
i 4 great miniſters of Spain, took offence, and told me, the 
& might well perceive | brought no good affection to the buſ. 
de neis I came about, that would fo publicly and avowed) 
« in that court, where never the like was done, proclan 
« there a communion ;z and with high expreſſions perſuade 
me to decline it. Whereunto I anſwered, I came to 0 
* my maſter's ſerviee, which I would hearfi)y and effectul) 
©: endyavour, but would not omit my ſervice to God, no tho 
i *« by my maſter commanded. nd at the communion tie! 
©: wete preſent one hundred perſons, ſome of them brother 
« kinſmen, and near dependunts upon ſome. of their Jor 
„ fnips, whom ] fee there in my eye, This I did in Span 


« (| 
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« the like T did in Germany, in the emperor's courts, in my CharlesI. 
“ ambaſlage thither. | 

« Fifthly, 1 had in my ſeveral -employments into Spain 
« and Germany, above five hundred perſons of all qualities 
« attending upon me, and never one perverted in religion; 
« my children carefully inſtructed and bred in the ſame re- 
« Jigion, I had conſtantly every Sabbath a ſermon. in my 
« houſe; and ſacraments, and other exerciſes of our religion 
« frequented, | 24.165 - 

« Sixthly, a foul-mouthed Shimei railed againſt our late 
« king and religion in Spain; how I cauſed that to be re- 
« venged by a near kinſman of my on, is well known. 

« Scventhly, one of the Engliſh dying in the town of Ma- 
« grid, of whoſe religion there was ſome queſtion. made; 
and the king's chaplains telling me, that they at the day 
« of his death had been with him, and taken an account of 
« his faith, and that he died a'proteſtant: I cauſed him to 
ebe brought home to my houſe, and there buried according 
© to our rites; Whereat much ado was made, and it was 
© threatned, that the inquiſitors and other officers, would 
come and fetch him out, and bury him after their manner: 
« I ſtood upon it, and that it was the king of England's 


& houſe, and openly proteſted, that whoſoever ſhould come 


« thither with ſuch intent, I would ſhoot him with a piece; 
and exhorted all my people, that if ſuch an attempt ſhould 
« be, they ſhould rather, than ſuffer ſuch a diſhonour to our 
« religion, die with me in that quarrel, and hoped ſuch Eng- 
* lith as were in the town would do the like. | 
„Eighthly, there having been a monaſtery for Engliſh je- 
t“ ſuits founded and ſettled at Madrid before my coming thi- 
„tber, and the Engliſh arms ſet up, I Jaboured to. ſuppreſs 
* it, and having written thereof to the late king, his majeſty 
* adviſed me not to run my head againſt the rock, for it was 
an impoſſible thing for me to do: yet I undertook it, and 
* it pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours, that I abſolutely 
* diffolved and overthrew it. For which the biſhop of Win- 
* cheſter, Montague, (now with God) wrote unto me by 
bis majeſty's direction, a letter of his majeſty's gracious ac- 
* ceptance of ſo great a ſervice; telling me, beſides the ſer- 
vice I had done to the church and commonwealth, it ſhould 
© remain a trophy of honour to me and my poſterity for ever: 
* and the king himſelf, with his own hand, wrote unto me, 
beginning his letter. Good fortunate Digby, your good 


* luck in your ſervice well deſerves that ſtyle.” 


5 „ 
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© Ninthly, in all negotiations in Spain, in point of reli. 
gion, I ever ſtraitned my inſtructions. 
«+ 'Tenthly, the match with Spain was not moved by me; 
Lever adviſed a proteſtant match, and ſhewed many reaſons 
both of conſcience and ſtate; but if with a catholic, then 
rather with Spain than France, fo as good conditions might 
be made for religion, as appears by a letter I wrote, and 
delivered to the prince, at his firſt going upon the employ. 
ment; for which I had like then to have been ruined for 
being a puritan, as I am now for being a papiſt, and all by 
one and the ſame hand. | 
„ Eleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony of Dr. Maſon 
and Dr. Wren, the king's chaplains with me in Spain; 
and to Mr. Sampford, Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. Frewin, my 
own chaplains there. And that ſuch papiſts as have been 
my antient acquaintance and friends, being men of worth, 
well known to many of their lordſhips, may be examined 
upon oath, whether 1 have not in all places, as weil in 
Spain as in England, and at all times upon fit occaſions, 
* avowed myſelf a proteſtant, without the leaſt prevarication! 
Or whether I did ever any the leaſt act that was not ſui- 
table to the ſame profeſſion? And that Mr. Frewin, Mr. 
Wake, my own chaplains, may give their teſtimonies, whe- 
« ther in the time of ſeveral dangerous ſickneſſes, which 1 
& had of late years fallen into, I have not in the time of ſuch 
% my ſickneſſes (when no man can be ſuppoſed to diſlemble 
«© with the world, being ready to leave it) made before them 
« a confeflion of my faith, and made my peace with God, 
«© reſolving to die as befitted a proteſtant, and a good chti- 
6 ſtian. This I tell your lordſhips was the religion I was 
„ bred in, have ever profeſſed and lived in, and was reſolved 
« by God's grace to die in; and yet was fo unhappy, Þy 
6+ reaſon of employment, to be diſtaſteful to many good 
« men, that I have been ſuſpected even by them, not well 
„ knowing me: and this hath been the riſe the duke hath 
„ now taken againſt me. Then for my love to Spain, | 
& wonder from whence that opinion ſhould grow, fince ! 
« was there hated and ſhamed, as the man whom, of all 
« others, they deſired to have the leaſt to do withal, having 
c ſtood ever itricter in point of religion, than by my inſtruc- 
tions 1 might have done; as after the capitulation con- 
&« cluded on, they underſtood by ſome intelligence, which 
« cauſed their hatred towards me. 

„ Fore Jam, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice I did them; 
„ ſor divers wears together there was not a letter ſent by * 
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« king to any other ſtate, that the king my maſter had not a Charles. 


« copy of before, or by that time it came to the place whither 
« jt was directed. There was not any great action on foot, 
« whereof I had not the private inſtructions, and ſent them 
« hither : not any expedition by ſea or land, wherein I had 
« not ſome miniſters or intelligencers, that gave me from time 
« to time advertiſements of their actions, and moſt private 
intentions, whereof I advertiſed his majefty from time to 
« time. I uſed ſuch induſtry, as to get all the papers of that 
« king's private cabinet into my hands; took copies and 
notes of ſuch of them as I thought uſeful, and upon every 
« of them ſet my private mark before they were conveyed 
« back again, to the end, that if I ſhould have had an occa- 
« ſion to have charged him with any thing mentioned in the 
« {ame papers, I might have let him ſee I knew it, by telling 
him what paper it was, and marked with ſuch a mark. 
„There was not a port in Spain, that I had not cauſed 
« the depth of it to be founded, not a fort whereof I knew 
nos the ſtrength, both for the garriſon, munition, and other 
« matters of advantage and diſadvantage; inſomuch as if it 
« ſhould pleaſe the king to appoint a committee of the 
lords to take an account of me, I fhould, by the ſtores I 
gathered there, and brought with me, make it appear, I 
© was as uſeful a ſervant to his majeſty in a war, as in a 
peace. Whereas at his majeſty's coming out of Spain, 
« the powers of the deſponſories were to be depoſited in 
«* ſome man's hands; and the duke, upon pretence of doing 
% me honour, but intending to break my neck by it, moved 
they might be left with me, and the king of Spain was 
«* contented ; and ſo they were put into my hands, not as an 


« attorney only for the prince : but the king of Spain having 


taken the ſubſtitution of them by his ſecretary of ſtate, en- 
A tered in legal form; whereby that king was then become 
«+ intereſted in them by their occupation, as well as the prince 
by granting of them. And becoming the Inftrumentum 
* {tipulatum, wherein they were both intereſted, they were 


depoſited in my hands, as an indifferent perſon, truſted be- 


* tween the king of Spain and the prince with a declaration 
* of the truſt. And now the duke was returned out of 
Spain, he plotted my ruin, and put it in execution in this 
manner. He concealed that the powers were to expire 
* at Chriſtmaſs, and procured his majeſty to write a letter, 
* (not a direct command) but expreſſing a deſire that the de- 
ſponſories ſhould not be till one of the days in Chriſtmaſs, 
* intending thereby to draw me into a dilemma, that if I 


e proceeded 
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Charlesl.“ proceeded in the match, this letter ſhould, as now it If, 
* have been enforced againſt me, as a breach of inſtruftions : 
© if I had not proceeded, then I had broken my truſt between 


the prince and king of Spain, overthrown the marriage ſo bo 

| long ſought and Jaboured, it being the main ſcope of my 
| * ambaſſage, contrary to expreſs warrant, and that upon 2 1. * 

letter | muſt needs know to be a miſtake. And when! 
had written into England, to have a direct warrant in the viz 
| „point, the duke then ſeeing that plot would not take, he ſaie 
3 «© dealt with divers great lords, as was well known to ſome ext 
| of their Jordſhips there preſent, to have me upon my ar- | kin 
| rival in England, committed to the Tower, before! cra 
| e ſhould ever come to ſpeak with the king; which the Spa- bu 
| © niſh ambaſſador here in England, having gotten private | 
| «© notice of, gave advertiſement thereof to that king; who of 
| I thereupon foreſeeing my danger, and conſulting with; his de 
| council and divines, what were fit for him in honour and fte 
e conſcience to do in that caſe, they reſolved, that ſeeing In 
e my ſufferings grew by being an honeſt man, and endea- fa 
_ © 'vouring to perform the truſt repoſed in me by that king as he 
& well as the prince; that king was bound both in honour ve 
« and confcience, not only to preſerve me from tuin, but to pe 
make me a reparation for any loſs I ſhould ſuſtain by occa- te 
«© fion of the truſt: whereupon, at his departure going to al 
«© court to take his leave, the conde Olivares told me what u 
* was plotted againſt me in England; and in reſpect of the fr 
tc danger, by reaſon of the greatneſs of my adverſary per- b 
* ſuaded me to ſtay there, and in his maſter's name made I 
1 an offer, not in ſecret, but in the preſence of fir Walter =! 

„ Aſton.” | 

Ruſhworth, Here the earl of Briſtol explained wherein thoſe offers con- 

dom. i. ſiſted, namely, in a blank ſigned by the king of Spain, where- 

p. 773* in the earl might ſet down his own conditions, both in point 

of title and fortune. But all this he refuſed, as well as a 


* large ſum of money offered by the king. Then the earl con- 
cluded in the following manner: 1 

Upon what grounds and hope came I to encounter with 

© thoſe dangers? Not upon hope of my greatneſs in court, 

| c and ſtrength of friends there to boulſter out an ill cauſe; 

þ „ no ſure, my ftrength was too weak, and my adverſaries 

too powerful. But I knew my conſcience was clear, and 

« my cauſe 'pood, and truſt in God Almighty. And to him 

„ now, and to their lordſhips judgments, recommend my- 

| es ſelf and my cauſe,” 5 tins en mom 1 
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brought againſt him by his majeſty's attorney general, 


. 12 firſt article he denieth; and becauſe the matters 

contained in the ſaid article conſiſt of ſeveral parts, 
viz. the loſs of the ſaid Palatinate, and the match with the 
ſaid lady of Spain, and of the ſeveral employments, as of ane 
extraordinary ambaſllage to the emperor, and another to the 
king of Spain, in the years 1621, 22, and 23. He humbly 


| craves leave of this moſt honourable court to ſeparate the 


buſineſſes, and diſtinguiſh the times. 7 x. 
And beginning with the Palatinate firſt, to give an account 
of his ambaſſage to the emperor, and ſo to make as brief a 
deduction as he could of the whole carriage in that buſineſs, 
from the beginning of his employment to the time he left it. 
In his ambaſſage to the emperor, he propounded all things 
faithfully according to his inſtructions ; and the anſwers which 
he returned to his late majetty of bleſſed memory, were the 
very ſame and no other than ſuch as were given by the em- 
peror under his hand and imperial ſeal; the which, according 
to his duty, he faithfully ſent unto. his ſaid majeſty, and with- 
al did honeſtly and truly advertiſe his ſaid majeſty, what he 
underſtood and thought them upon the place; but was ſo far 
from giving to his majeſty any ill-grounded hopes in that 
behalf, that he wrote unto the lords of the council here 
in England from Vienna, 26 July, 1624, in ſuch ſort as fol- 


loweth: 


6c 


« the repairing and ripening of the buſineſs againſt my com- 
ing ; that they uſe ſome plain and direct language, letting 
* the miniſters there know, that the late letter ſent by the 
king of Spain to the emperor, was colder and more reſerv- 
ce ed than his maſter had reaſon to expect. I ſhall conclude 
« with telling your lordſhips, that although I deſpair not of 
“good ſucceſs in that knotty buſineſs, yet I hope his majeſty 
„and your lordſhips lay not aſide the care of all fitting 
“ preparatians for war, in caſe a peace cannot be honourably 
« had. And amongſt other things, I moſt earneſtly com- 
mend unto your lordſhips, and by your lordſhips unto his 
** majeſty, the continuing yet abroad, for ſome ſmall time, 
of {ir Robert Manſel's fleet upon the coaſts of Spain; 
| 6s which, 
6 


Le, 
*- + 


Charlesl. 


The anſwer of the earl of Briſtol to the articles of accuſation —ä—'— 


60 [ Am further to inform your lordſhips, that there may be 
a diſpatch made preſently into Spain, to his majeſtyßs 
« ambaſſador Mr. Cottington, that they deal effectually for ... . 
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Charles. which, in caſe his majeſty ſhould be ill uſed, will prove 


e the beſt argument we can uſe for the reſtitution of the 
« Palatinate.“ | 
A ä 

And this his advice, he ſaith, was wholly intended by his 
actions, by being the cauſe, as he returned homeward out of 
Germany, to bring down count Mansfield, whereby the town 
of Frankendale was relieved, by ſupplying of his majeſty's 
army, when in great diſtreſs, with moneys and plate, to the 
value of ten thouſand pounds, merely out of his zeal and af. 
fection to the good of the king and his children, having no 
warrant or order, but that his heart was ever really bent in 
effects more than in ſhews, to ſerve the king's ſon-in-law 
and his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of this buſineſs will appear. 
And how acceptable theſe ſervices were, will more appear, 
by the letters of the queen of Bohemia, in thefe words fol- 
lowing : l | | | $11 5180 


cc My lord, | 14 GT cid 
ce H AVING underſtood from Heidelburgb, how you have 
4c ſhewed your affection to the king and me in all things, 


„and in the help of money you have lent our ſoldiers; 1 


4 cannot let fo great obligations paſs, without giving many 


« thanks for it by theſe lines, fince I have no other means to 


« ſhow my 


gratefulneſs unto you : howſoever, afſure your- 
o 


* 


„ ing the king and me all good offices you can to his ma- 
« jeſty. You have been an eye-witneſs of the miſerable 
« eſtate our countries are in; I intreat you therefore to ſol- 
« licite his majeſty for our help. You having given me an 
c aſſurance of your affection; I intreat you now to ſhow it 
% in helping of us by your good endeavours to his majeſty, 
« and you ſhall ever bind me to continue, as I am al- 
« ready, oy | 3 

% Your very affectionate friend,  _ 


ELIZABETH, * 


Which letters were feconded with others about the fame 


time, both from the king of Bohemia and council of Heidel-. 
burgh, to the ſame effect, and how much ſatisfaction his late 


majefly received in that behalf, and touching that buſineſs, 
will plainly appear ſeveral ways, and particularly by his ſpeech 
in parliament. And the faid eail likewiſe appealeth to both 

| 4 houſes 


felf that I will never be forgetful of the teſtimonies you 
« give of your love, which I intreat you to continue, in do- 


houſes 
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houſes of parliament, to whom by his late majeſty's order, Charlesl. | 
he gave a juſt and true account of that employment, with 1 
what true zeal he proceeded; and how he preſſed that ſingle | 

treaty, and promiſes no longer to be relied on, but that a I! 
fitting preparation for war might go along hand in hand with Ii 
any treaty of accommodation, And for a concluſion, among 
many of his late majeſty's approbations of his carriage in 
this employment, he humbly deſired that a letter of the duke | 
| of Buckingham's under his own hand, bearing date the 11th it 
of October, 1521, may be produced, being as followeth: | 


« My lord, | 


6 [ Am exceeding glad that your lordſhip hath carried your- i 
« ſelf ſo well in this employment, that his majefty is inft- 
« nitely pleaſed with your ſervice you have done, for which 
« he commanded; me to give your lordfhip thanks in his 
% name, until he ſee you himſelf. You, of all men, have 
« cauſe to commend his majeſty's choice of ſuch a man, that | 
c unleſs your heart had gone with the buſineſs, you could 
never have brought it to ſo good a paſs. Amongſt qther 

« things, his majeſty liketh well the care of clearing his ho- 

„ nour, whereof he will adviſe further with your lordſhip at 
your next coming over. I hope you will not find your ne- 

« ootiation with the infanta of ſuch difficulty as you ſeem to 

« tear in your letter, ſeeing my brother Edward hath brought 
with him a letter from his majeſty's ſon-in-law, whereby 

„ he putteth himſelf ſolely to his majeſty's advice and plea- 

* ſure for his ſubmiſſion, as you will perceive by the copy of 

« the letter itſelf, which I here ſend your lordſhip ; where- 
in, though there may be many things impertinent, yet of 
that point you may make good uſe for the accompliſhment 

* of the buſineſs, wherein I have written to the Spaniſh 
* ambaſſador to uſe his means and credit likewiſe; which 1 
aſſute myſelf he will effectually do, eſpecially ſeeing the 
* impediments are taken away by count Mansfield's compo- 

* ſition, and the conformity. of his majeſty's ſon-in-law, to 
this ſubmiſſion. For the money your lordſhip hath fo fea- * 
* ſonably laid forth, his majeſty will ſee you ſhall ſuſtain no 
* loſs, holding it very unconſcionable you ſhould ſuffer by the 
care of his ſervice; which you have ſhowed ſo much to his 
** contentment, to the great joy of your lopdſhip's faithful 
s ſervant, | 
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„ pleaſed to have the patience to hear me report what I ſaid 
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Having given this account of his employment with the 

peror, he humbly craveth leave to make it known, in what 
ſort, before this his employment, he endeavoured to ſerve the 
prince Palatine, and his cauſe, which will beſt appear by his 
majeſty's own teſtimony, upon the going of fir Francis Ne. 
therſole to the prince Palatine ; at which time his maje 
being, out of his royal and juſt heart, deſirous to do a faith. 
ful ſervant right, commanded {ir Francis Netherſole to let 
the prince Palatine underſtand how good a ſervant the ſaid 
earl had been unto him and how active in his affairs, as will 
beſt appear by a diſpatch of fir Francis Netherſole, written 
all with his own hand to fir George Calvert, dated in Prague, 
Auguſt 11, 1629, and ſent by his late majeſty to the aid 
earl for his comfort, being as followeth:s © 1 


Right honourable, 


4c THAT you may be the better aſſured that I have hei- 
«© ther forgotten nor neglected the commandments te- 
„ ceived from his majeſty by your honour ; you will be 


© to this king upon the delivery of my lord deputy's letters 
6 to his majeſty ; which was, that the king my maſter, whoſe 
5 juſtice is ſo renowned over the world, did uſe to ſhow in 
% nothing more than in vindicating his ſervants from wrong- 
<« ful opinions, whereof he knew noble hearts more ſenſible 
than of injuries done to their perſons or fortunes 3 that out 
of his royal diſpoſition, his majeſty having found my lord 
«© Digby miſtaken by ſome of his own people at home, by 
« occalien of his being by him employed in the affairs with 
Spain, having thereupon received a jealouſy, that the ſame 
„% noble lord might be alſo miſreported ; hitherto his ma- 
5 jeſty's hands in that reſpect gave me a particular com- 
« mandment, to aſſure his majeſty he had not a more truly 
<« affectionate ſervant in England: and for proof there- 
<< of, to let his majeſty underſtand, that whereas the baron 
& of Doncaſter, now his majeſty's ambaſſador for England, 
& had, ſince his coming hither, obtained but three ęreat 
© boons for his majeſty's ſervice, viz. the loan of money 
„ from the king of Denmark, the contribution in England 


of the city and countries, and the ſending ambaſſadors to 


<< the contrary parties, that my lord Digby had been the firſt 
«© propounder of all thoſe to the king my maſter, before his 
«© majeſty's ambaſſador, or any other of his majeſty's ſervants 
„in England! although his lordſhip were contented that 

 «& others 
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« firſt mover therein, might poſſibly weaken the credit he 
« hath in Spain, and to render himſelf the more valuable to 
« ſerve both his own maſter and his majeſty ; in which re- 
« ſpect I humbly prayed his late majeſty to keep this to him- 
« ſelf. 


By which teſtimony it may appear, as the ſaid earl con- 
ceiveth, how he, the ſaid earl, beſtowed himſelf before his 
ambaſſage, and in his ſaid ambaſlage with his ſaid late ma- 
jefty's approbation thereof. Now he humbly craved leave to 
give your lordſhips account how he proceeded after his return 
from the emperor's court. | STE 

As ſoon as he came into England, he diſcovered unto his 
majeſty and the lords of the council, in what great want 


ſent ſending away of money; thereupon thirty thouſand pound: 
were botrowed of fir Peter Vanlore, fir Baptiſt Hicks, and 
r William Cortine, and preſently ſent unto the Palatinate, 


paid the intereſt out of his purſe for ſix months, having alſo 
gien, not long before, five hundred pounds, by way of be- 
nevolence, to the ſervice of the ſaid Palatinate. 0 

Now in the interim, betwixt his returns from the Engliſh 
coſts, which was in November 1621, and his going into 
Spain in May 1622, he firſt gave his account as aforeſaid of 
his ambaſſage to both houſes of parliament, and moved them 
effectuallß as was poſſible for the ſuppiying of his majeſty, 
and that the money might be wholly employed for the ſuc- 
cour of the Palatinate. | | 

The parliament being diſſolved, he ſollicited with great 
care and induſtry the ſettling of ſome courſe for the ſupplying 
of the palatinate, and his majeſty was perſuaded to maintain 
eight thouſand foot, and fixteen hundred horſe, under his 
ſtandard, and at his own purſe, in the Palatinate, to eſtabliſh 


Chicheſter was, upon the ſaid eatl's motion, ſent for out of 
. Ireland, and the ſaid ear], by his majeſty's command took 
order for his difpatch. In this eftate the ſaid carl left his af- 
fairs at his departure towards Spain in May 1622, nothing 
doubting but that all things would have effectually and con- 
ſtantly been purſued, according to the order which as ſettled 
and reſolved on at his departure. RRR 
1 AE busse At 


he had left the forces in the Palatinate, and ſollicited the pre- 


beſides the ten thouſand pounds which he lent, for which he 


a certain courſe for due payment of the ſaid army; the lord 
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« others who were but ſet on, ſhould carry away the thanks CharlesF. 
« and prayers, becauſe his lordſhip,. being known to be the 
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At his arrival at the court of Spain, he preſently proceed. 
ed according to his inſtructions, preſſing the buſimeſs of the 
Palatinate as effectually as be could, and faithfully laboured 
and effected from time to time (as far as to the pbint of ne. 
gotiation) all particulars that were given him in charge, 2 
it will appear by his late majeſty's letter upon every particu- 
lar occaſion; and if by the accidents of war for that ſummer, 
the marquis of Baden, the count Mansfield, and the duke 
of Brunſwick, received each of them an overthrow) the or- 
dering of whoſe affairs his majeſty ſo far complained of to his 
fon-in-law, as to give order for the withdrawing of his forces, 
as will appear by his majeſty's letters on the 3d of June 1622, 
and alſo by his letters unto fir Horace Vere, and the lord Chi- 
cheſter of the ſame date, if there was not a ſpeedy redref) 
if by any of thoſe accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarried, 
the ſaid earl hopes he ſhall not be liable to the blame, it hav- 
ing no relation to him or to his employment, having ſo far 
and fo honeltly, with his beſt affections, employed his care 


and utmoſt ſervices in the buſineſſes, as his majeſty was plea. 


ce, by many ſeveral letters upon ſeveral occahions, to ſignify 


his gracious receptance of his ſervice, as in his letters of 
November 24, 1622, written as followeth, viz. 


“ Your diſpatches are in all points ſo full, and in them 
“ we receive ſo good ſatisfaftion, as in this we ſhall not need 
«* to enlarge any farther, but only tell you, we are well 
«« pleaſed with this diligent and diſcreet employment of your 
<6 endeavours, and all that concerneth our ſervice ; ſo we are 


« likewiſe with the whole proceedings of our ambaſſador, fir 
Walter Aſton. | 


Newmarket, 
Nov, 24, 1622, 


Thus we bid you heartily farewel. 

And afterwards his majeſty was likewiſe pleaſed in his let- 
ters of January 8, 1622, a little before our gracious ſove- 
reign lord the king, then prince his coming into Spain, as 
followeth : 

„ Concerning that knotty and unfortunate affair of the Pa- 
« }atinate, to ſay the truth, as things ſtand, I know not what 
« you could have done more than you have done already.” 

And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate ſhould be loſt 
by the hopes he, the ſaid carl, gave by his letters out of Spain, 
it is an objection of impoſlibility ; but there was nothing left 
but Manheim and Frankendale, when his firſt letters out of 


Spain could poſſibly come to his late majeſty's hands; for * 
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and about that time Heidelburgh, and all but Manheim and 
Frankendale was loſt ; and Manheim he had ſaved by his 
induſtry, had it not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, as is by his 
majeſty acknowledged by letter of 24 November, 1622, 
written thus, VIZ. | 

« And howſoever the order given to the infanta, for the 
« relief of Manheim, arrived too late, and after the town 
« was yielded to Tilly ; yet muſt we acknowledge it to be 
« a good effect of your negotiation, and an argument of that 
« king's ſincere and found intention.“ 

And Frankendale being by the ſaid earl's means once ſaved, 
was again the ſecond time ſaved merely by the ſaid earl's in- 
duſtry, and procuring a letter from the king of Spain, dated 
the 24 of February 1623. Whereupon followed the treaty 
of ſequeſtration, which hath ſince continued. And he, the 


council of his, that he was the ſollicitor, and in great part 
the procurer of moſt of the ſuccours that had been ſent thi- 
ther, as is formerly ſet down, And when his royal majeſty 
that now is, and the duke of Buckingham arrived at the 
court of Spain, they found the buſineſs of the Palatinate in fo 
fair a way, that the Spaniſh miniſters told them the king 


ſhould give his late majeſty a blank, in which we might frame 


our own conditions ; and the ſame he confirmeth unto us 
now; and the like 3 this blank was likewiſe acknow- 
ledged by the duke of Buckingham, in his ſpeech in parlia- 
ment, after the return of his majeſty out of Spain. And it 
will appear by the teſtimony of ſir Walter Aſton, and by his 
and the ſaid earl's diſpatches, that the ſaid earl wanted not in- 
duſtry and zeal in the buſineſs : inſomuch as the laſt anſwer 
the ſaid earl procured herein from the king of Spain, was fuller 
than he the ſaid earl was ordered by his late majeſty's lateſt 
letters to infiſt upon. So, as by that which hath been al- 
ledged, the ſaid ear] hopeth your lordſhips will be ſatisfied, 
not only that he wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that he 
hath, with all true zeal and affection, and with his own 
means, faithfully ſerved their majeſties and the prince Pala- 
tine in this cauſe : and for aſſurance in that affair, he had all 
that could be between Chriſtian princes; and if in the ſaid 
aſſurances there hath been any deceit, as by the ſaid articles 
is intimated, which he never knew nor believed, he referred 
it to God to puniſh their wickedneſs ; for betwixt princes 
there can be no greater tie than their words, their hands, 
and feals, all which he procured in that behalf; and both the 

Vol. IX. L ſaid 


aid earl, was fo far from hindering ſuccours by any letter or 
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did not begin to negotiate that buſineſs until Auguſt 1622, Charles. 
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Charles“. ſaid earl and fir Walter Aſton were ſo confident that the hy. 


ſineſs would be ended to his late majeſty's ſatisfaction, tha 
in a joint diſpatch to his late majeſty of 24 November 1623, 
after his own majeſty's return into England, they wrote i; 
followeth, vrz. | 

We hope that your majeſty may, according to your de- 
« fire ſignified to me the earl of Briſtol, by che letters of 
«© OQtob. 8, give to your majeſty's royal daughter this Chriſt. 
<< maſs the comfortable news of the near expiring of her 
« great troubles and ſufferings, as unto the prince your ſon 
„in the congratulation of being arrived to a moſt excellent 
“ princeſs.” | | 

And having thus given your lordſhips an account of his 


proceedings touching the Palatinate, he will, by your lord. 
ſhips good favours, proceed to the other part of that charge 


concerning the marriage. TWLES 3 | 
And firſt touching his hopes and affurances, that he'is 
charged to have given to his late majeſty, and his miniſters of 


fate here in England, of the Spaniards real proceedings in 
the ſaid match, when, he ſaid, he knew he never meant t: 
He faith, he never gave any hopes of their real proceedings, 
but ſuch, and the very ſame that were firſt given to him, 


without adding or diminifhing ; neither could he have done 


otherwile, either with honeſty or ſafety. And be further 
faith, that the hopes he gave were not upon any intelligence; 
but as well in that of the match, as the other of the Pala- 
tinate, his advertiſements were grounded upon all the af- 
furances both of word and wiiting, that could poſſibly pas 
between chriſtians, as will be made evidently appear by hies 
diſpatch of 9 September 1623, which he humbly delires 
may be read, if the length of it may not diſpleaſe. The 


fubſtance being to ſhew all the engagements and ptomiſes of 
the king of Spain, that he really intended the match. And 
the cauſes why the Conde Olivares pretended to the duke of 


Buckingham, that the match was not formerly meant, was 
only thereby to free himſelf from treating any longer with 


the ſaid earl, to the end that he might treat for larger con. 
ditions, in point of religion with the ſaid duke: The faid 
Conde Olivares taking advantage of having the perſon of his 


majeſty, then prince, in his hands. And with this diſpatch ' 
the ſaid-ear] acquainted his majeſty that now is, in Spain, be- 


fore he ſent it. | 
And by this diſpatch the earl doubted not, but that it will 
appear to this honourable court, that whilſt the treating of 


this buſineſs was in hand, he proceeded in that, not only wi 
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care and induſtry, but with ſame meaſure of vigilaricy. nd CharlesT. 1 
| (or clearing an objection that hath been alledged, that the ³ñ „T | 
match was never meant before the duke's coming into Spain, p | 


nor after; the earl craveth leave to ſet down ſome few reaſons l 


te is Wl of many, which cauſed him to believe that the ſaid match was, . 
de- and hath been really meant, and that it was ſo conceived by | 
rs of both their majeſties, and the king of Spain, and their mi- | 
irik. niſters on both ſides. e &: | 
her For iſt, The duke of Buckingham certified his late ma- 


jelly, that the buſineſs of the marriage was brought to a 
happy concluſion ; whereupon his late majeſty was pleaſed to 
© ove order to the duke and earl, to proceed in the buſineſs ; 


f his WS which his ſaid majeſty would not have treated till the faid 
ord- | marriage Was concluded, as will appear by a letter of his ſaid 


late majeſty, jointly to the duke of Buckingham, and the ſaid 
earl, of the 23 July 1523. - ; GIS P2 


WD 2dly, It will appear by letters of the ſaid lord Conway to 
"yy the duke of Buckingham, bearing date September 4, 1523. 
s 'in That the ſaid duke had good aſſurance of the concluſion of 
it-i de (aid match; and upon this confidence were alf things 
ines, put in due execution in England, as had been capitulated; 
him, and the lord Conway and others faithfully agreed and fettled 
done all the points of immunity and liberty for the Roman ca- 


tholics, and for the uſe of their religion, as was ſet down i 


nce; their declaration, Auguſt 9, 1623, hereafter mentioned in the 
Da- uwer to the fifth article of this charge. Rh 

af. 3ly, The very day his now ey! and the duke of 
pas WPuckingham departed from the Eſcurial in Spain, towards 
4 his england, the ſaid duke ſolemnly ſwore to the treaty of the ſaid 
fires ** Wnarciage, and the furtherance of it all that ſhould be in his 
Tue over, upon the holy evangelifts, in the preſence of the ſaid 
8 of fear! and fir Walter Aſton. | 1 | 
And {thly, The treaty of the ſaid marriage had been formetly 
e of zned, . aled, and ſolemnly ſworn by the king of Spaln: 
was nd when his majeſty. and that king took their leaves, he 
with i folemnly, in the words of a king, faithfully and punctu- 
con- y proteſt to perform all that had been capitulated in the 


reaty of marriage; and thereupon embraced his majeſty at 
us departure, and ſent the very next day a letter, written all 
vith his own hand to his majeſty, vowing and proteſting to 
nake all good that he had capitulated or promiſed unto” his 
lyeſty at his departure the day before. So that if there 
ere no true meaning on the part of Spain to make the mar- 
lage, as by Mr. Attorney is pretended, yet certainly the 
al bath not been lightly PM z neither can it be, as he 
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Charles]. conceiveth, any fault in him, ſince not only his late mijeſly, 
3 but alſo his majeſty that now is, and the duke of Bucking. 
| ham, being then both upon the place, did confidently: belieye, 

and that upon other grounds than miſ-informations, ſuggeſt 

ons, and perſuaſions of the ſaid earl, that the marriage wx 

really intended: And to that effect, both his late majeſty of 

bleſſed memory, and his moſt excellent majeſty that noy is 

after his return into England, wrote unto him, the ſaid earl, 

ſeveral letters, aſſuring him, that their intents and pleaſure, 

were to have the ſaid match proceeded in, and thereupon the 

| proxies of his majeſty, then prince, were again inrolled and 
| ſent unto the ſaid earl. So that the ſaid earl having ſo.may 
| and ſo great cauſes to be aſſured, that the match was reall 
intended. on both {ides, he conceiveth it will be hard for Mt 
Attorney to make good that part of his charge, wherein, he 
| | affirmeth, that the earl ſhould know the contrary, or the 2. 
| ſurance to be upon falſe grounds, as in the ſaid article.ig al 
a led ed. | WG: (] 9 9812 30} CNW 
It. To the ſecond article, he directly denieth all;theſup- 
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| Uthe 0 
poſed offences wherewith he ſtands charged by the ſaid article. the k 
And for a clear declaration and manifeſtation of the truth and ham, 
manner of. his proceedings, he ſaith, 13610020 303 bn and 
Firſt, As to the continuing the treaties upon generalities, whe! 
| that the temporal articles were by agreements on both {ide and « 
5 not to be treated or ſettled until ſuch time as the articles of ceive 
religion were fully agreed on; for that it was beld mol pere 
proper and honourable for both ſides, firſt, to ſee, if, the du they 
culty of religion might be removed, before they paſſed to aj were 
further engagements. And the ſaid articles of religion, by were 
| | reaſon of the pope's new demands ſent into England by M. :ny 
Gage, were not ſigned nor condeſcended.to, by his fate ma. ſince 
jeſty, nor his majeſty that now is, then prince, till;January 5 unto 
16223 and were then ſent away in poſt out of England u 25th 
the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, who arrived with them i fol, 
Madrid in Spain, about the 25th of the ſame month. Bu and 
the earPs care was ſuch, to have no time ſpent in the ſettling ſettle 
of the temporal articles, that before he would condeſcead b hath 
much as de bene eſſe unto the articles of religion, that the ing 1 
ſhould be ſent back to Rome, he procured, the king of Spain been 
to promiſe, that within the time limited for procurins with 
the deſponſories, which was by March or April following * | Boht 
the furtheſt, allitemporal articles ſhould be ſettled and age with 


to the end that the infanta might be delivered at the ſpring, ® 
by the king of Spain his. anſwer in writing was declared t 
be the king's intention.z and accordingly fir Walter * 
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1d the ſaid earl did not deal in general, but did moſt in- Charles]. - 


ily, guſtrioufly labour to ſettle all in particular, viz. That the 
king. ortion ſhould be two millions, it appearing, that it was 7 
lieye, o agreed by the late king of Spain d; that the diſpenſation 


coming, the deſponſories ſhould be within forty days after; 
and that Don Duarte de Portugal ſhould be the man that 


e Was | 
ſty af ſhould attend the infanta in the journey. And all other par- 
I. 1s, ticulars neceſſary for the concluſion of the ſaid treaties, were, 

] earl, by fir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl, and the Spaniſh com- 

aſures, niſioners, drawn up into heads, in writing, and after many 

on the debates, they were conſulted with that king; and 2 Marty 

d and 1623 ſtilo vet. the Conde Gondomar, and the ſecretary don 

many Andreas de Prada, were appointed to come home to the houſe 

reall of the ſaid earl, to ſignify unto ſir Walter Aſton and himſelf, 

or A. 25 they did, that the king of Spain had declared his reſolu- | 

ein he tion in all the particulars, and given them order to come to | 

the a. a ſpeedy concluſion with them in all things: And that king's l 
2-15 ale anſwer to that concluſion, the earl ſaw and read, all written 

3 dun with the king of Spain's own hand. | 8 

be ſup: On the ſeventh day of the ſaid month of March 1623, 

article, the king's majeſty, then prince, and the duke of Bucking- 
uth and ham, arrived at Madrid; and the Spaniards took new laws, | 
J Ons and the negotiation was put into a new form. So that 

ralities whereas it is objected againſt the earl, that he entertained 
er and continued the treaties ſo long upon generalities, he con- | 
cles 0 


ceives it is not meant upon the ſpiritual articles; for they 
were ſuch as were ſent from Rome into England, from thence 
they came to the earl: And for the temporal articles, they 
were not to be ſettled and treated till the art cles of religion 


he, dif 
to an 


ion, Df were concluded, He conceiveth it cannot be alledged with. 

by Mr, any colour, that his majeſty was entertained with generalities, 18 
ate ma ſinde the time that the ſaid articles of religion were brought 8 
nuary 5 unto the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, being about the. | 
an 25th of January, there were but ſix weeks until March 7 1 
them 


following, when his majeſty, then prince, arcived in Madrid;. | l 


h. Bu and in the interim, all the above-mentioned particulars were 
e ſettling ſettled: And the time that hath been ſpent in this treaty, 
ſcend ſo hath not been through his, the ſaid earl's, default, in continu- 
hat the ing upon generalities, without preſſing to particulars, but hath 
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been cauled, as well by difficulties which the buſineſs brought 
with it, as alſo with exterior accidents, viz. The wars of 
| Bohemia, the death of two popes, and the late king of Spain, 
Without the leaſt fault of the ſaid carl, as is acknowledged 
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Charles]. by the late king of bleſſed memory, in the ſaid earl his in- 
— itructions, on the 14th of March 1621. | 105 
; Neither could any delay therein be attributed to him the 
ſaid earl; for he was employed in thoſe times into Germany 
and Flanders, and fir Walter Aſton and fir Francis Cotting. 
ton, for the ſpace of three or four years, were reſident In 
Spain; from whence the hopes they gave were upon all the 
diſcreet grounds that miniſters can expect from a ſtate ; But 
the earl re- aſſumed his buſineſs ſix months before his majeſty's 
coming into Spain; and he was fo deſirous to fee his majeſty, 
then prince, beſtowed, that he preſſed nothing ſo much, both 
to the king and prince, as that the prince might loſe no more 
time, and rather to break the match with Spain, than ſuffer 
any further delays; as will appear by his diſpatches from 
his firſt arrival at the court of 1 until his majeſty, then 
prince, his coming. For in his letters of June 20, 1622, be- 
ing the firſt he wrote after his firſt audience, he was ſo de- 
ſirous that no time might be loſt, that in them he crayed 
leave of his majeſty, that in cafe he ſhould find any delays 
in S;-ain, he might, without expecting any order, take his 
leuve, and come home. | b 95194 Ob " 
Upon the return of fir Francis Cottington, in September 
following, he wrote both to the king, and his majeſty then 
ince. 8 To the king, as followeth 2 N 4. D097 1900 | 
5+ I ſhall preſume to add to that which Mr. Cottington 
te ſhall deliver unto your majeſty by word of mouth, of the 
F< preſent eſtate of the match, what I conceive | to be tho 
© right way to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue: That your majeſty 
6 will be pleaſed poſitively to declare, what you will do in 
be point of religion, and that you will appoint" me à certain 
es limited time, by which this king fhould procure the/'dif- 
© penſation, or conclude the match without it; and it caſe 
te there ſhall be any farther delay therein, that I may then 
e declare your majeſty to be free and diſengaged,” to beſtow 
$* the prince in ſuch ſort as you ſhall judge moſt convenient.” 
And to the prince, at the ſame time, wrote in theſe ſubſe - 
quent words, viz. se en e 
„ That which will be receflary for his majeſty preſently to 
* do on his majeſty's part, is, to declare himſelf, how far be 
* will de pleaſed to yield in point of religion, as Mr. Cot- 
# tingtan will approve unto your highneſs : And that he ſet 
6 2 prefixed time to break or conclude the match, either 
is with the diſpenſation, or without the fame. And for'the 
it reſt, it may be leſt to my negotiation, But your highoels 
OM if 3 6 din a/ 
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« poſſible ſpeed.” 25 8 
And the ſaid earl faith, that having received from his ſaid 


— late majeſty his reſolution in point of religion, and a limited 
ml time according to, his deſire, he was fo preciſe and punctual 
- in therein, that although the making or breaking of the mar- 
the riage depended upon it, he would not give one month's reſpite 
But longer time for the procuring of the diſpenſation, until he 
fy had firſt acquainted his late majeſty. therein, and received his 
efty directions under his own hand; as will appear by his majeſty's 
both letters of October 25, 1622, as followeth : | 

note « Right truſty and well beloved couſin and counſellor, we 
ulfer « greet you heartily well. Whereas by your laſt letter 
from « written to our ſecretary, dated September 29, you are de- 
then « ſirous to have our pleaſure ſignified unto you under our own 
de. « hand : whether we will be content or not to grant a month's 
TR ce time longer, for the coming of the diſpenſation from Rome, 
aved % than we have already limited unto you, in caſe they ſhall 
elays there conclude all things elſe for our contentment, with a 
4 his e reſolution to ſend the infanta hither the next ſpring ; we 
ob &« do hereby declare unto you, that in that caſe you ſhall not 
mber « break with them for a month's longer delay. We. alſo 
then « wiſh you not to trouble yourſelf with the raſh cenſure of 
io other men, in caſe your buſineſs ſhould not ſucceed ; reſt- 
ngton « ing in that full aſſurance of our juſtice and wiſdom, that 


« we will never judge a good and faithful ſervant by the 
effect of things ſo contingent and variable. And with this 
* aſſurance we bid you heartily farewell.“ 2 

And he further ſaith, That when he had agreed to the ar- 
ticles of religion, and that a certain time was ſet for the 
coming of the diſpenſation, and a concluſion of the match, 
although he. would bind himſelf to nothing, without his ma- 
Jeſty's approbation, yet for that no time might be loſt, he 

agreed to the propolitions, de bene eſſe, ſent by Mr. Porter, 
December 10, 1622, to the end the articles might be imme- 
diately ſent to Rome, without loſing ſo much time as to hear 
firſt from England: And humbly moved, that in caſe his 
majelly ſhould like of the ſaid articles, he would ſend his 
approbation directly to Rome for the gaining of time; which 


wrote both to his ſaid late majeſty, and his majeſty then 
prince, as followeth, viz. to his majeſty, 3 

* This is the true ſtate of the buſineſs as it now ſtandeth. 
: If your majeſty approve of what is done; I hope it will be 
* happy and a ſhort conclulion: If your majeſty think 
L 4 « it 


his majeſty was pleaſed to do. And at the ſame time he 
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Charlesl. ©* it not fit to allow and condeſcend to the ſaid articles, 1 


& have done the uttermoſt of my endeavours, and ſhall 
* humbly perſuade your, majeſty not to loſe a day longer in 
* the treaty ; ſo much it importeth your majeſty and your 
& kingdoms that the prince were beſtowed.” 

And to the prince, in letters of the like date, in this ſort, 

& have preſumed to write to his majeſty, that which ! 
& think my duty to ſay to your highneſs, That in caſe you 
c ſha]l not approve of what is now conditionally agreed, you 
< permit not a day more to be loſt in this treaty : For it is 
* of ſo great conſequence that your highneſs were beſtowed, 


that it importeth almoſt as much that to were ſpeedily, 


as fitly matched. But ] hope his majeſty, and your high. 
& neſs, will in ſuch ſort approve of this laſt agreement, 23 


8 vou will ſpeedily bring this long treaty to a happy con- 


cluſion. 1 am out of hope of bringing things to any better 
* terms; therefore I deal clearly with your highneſs, and do 
not only moſt humbly perſuade but on my knees beg it 
of you, that you either reſolve to conclude this match as 
% you may, or ſpeedily to break it, and beſtow youtſelf 
«© elſewhere; for no leſs than the happineſs of your kingdom, 
* and the ſecurity of the king your father, and yourſelf, de- 
cc pend upon it.“ ws Ah! 
All which things being conſidered, the earl moſt humbly 
ſubmitteth himſelf to the judgment of that moſt high and ho- 
nourable court, whether the delays which accidents have 
brought forth in this buſineſs, can be attributed to his fault; 
ſince on the one fide it will evidently appear to your Jord- 
ſhips, that he never moved his majeſty and the prince tb a. 
mit of delays, but rather to think of ſome other courſe; and 
jt will on the other fide appear by all the diſpatches, that 
he prefled things with the miniſters of Spain to as ſpeedy a 
concluſion, as the uttermoſt terms of fair negotiation and 
good manners would bear. And whereas it is pretended, that 
the Spaniards ſhould take occaſion, by entertaining the ſai 
treaties, to abuſe his ſaid late majeſty (which he knoweth not) 
yet, he faith, he uſed all the vigilancy and induſtry that 
careful miniſter could do, and had from the Spaniards, All the 
aſſurances by oaths, words, and writings, which could be 
expected from Chriſtians ; the which, without adding or di- 
miniſhing, he faithfully preſented unto his ſaid late Helty 
and his taid late majeſty was pleaſed in thoſe times, do con- 
ceive upon thoſe aſſurances, that they dealt really with him: 
And he conceiveth that his majeſty that now is, then prince 
and the duke of Buckingham, we 
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es, T to the late king's majeſty, at their firſt coming into Spain, Charlesl- 
ſhall and that all which the ear] had written touching that em- 
er in ployment, Was there avowed by the Conde Olivares and 
your Conde Gondomar, to the ſaid prince and duke, at their ar- 
rival at Madrid ; and he hopeth, that if that diſpatch may be 
ſort, peruſed, it will as well appear and be adjudged, that he ſerved 
nich! bis majeſty with ſome meaſure of vigilancy, as well as ful- 
e you neſs of fidelity. 
J, you III. To the third article the ſaid earl ſaith, That he did 
r it is not either by words or by letters to his late majeſty or his 
owed, miniſters, extol, or magnify the greatneſs and power of the 
edily, king of Spain, nor repreſented to his late majeſty the ſuppoſed 
hioh- danger that might enſue unto him if a war ſhould happen 
nt, as between him and the king of Spain, nor affirmed, nor inſinu- 
Ton- ated the ſame, as in the ſaid article is mentioned; but if he 
better did at any time ſpeak or write of the power and greatneſs of 
and do the king of Spain, or repreſent any danger to his ſaid late 
deg it majeſty that might enſue by entering into hoſtility with the 
atch as aid king of Spain, it was as a faithful counſellor and ſervant 
ouiſelf to his majeſty, by way of his advice and opinion, which he 
gdom, ever delivered ſincerely, faithfully and truly, according to the 
If, de. | preſent occaſion, and in no wiſe with ſuch an intent as in the 
16 ſaid articles is mentioned, nor to any other evil intent or pur- 
umd pole whatſo ever. x ary 99 
nd ho- But he hath been ſo far from diſſuading his late majeſty to 
5 have take arms, that he hath upon all juſt occaſions adviſed, that 
; fault; all fitting preparations for war might be made, as beginning 
F Jord- with the year 1621, from which time he is only charged, 
/ t6 ad- will appear by his ſpeech in parliament preſently after his 
ſez and return out of Germany; and that he hoped his majeſty would 
85 that no longer rely upon ſingle treaties, but make all fitting prepa- 
eedy 2 rations for war; and that the parliament would enable his 
on and | majeſty thereunto; and by the care he took before his going 
d, that again upon his ambaſſage into Spain, that the eſtabliſhment of 
the (aid an army under his majeſty's own ſtandard of horſe and foot, 
th not) and under his own pay, might be ſettled and provided for ; as 
that 2 likewiſe his advice to the lords of the council, that his ma- 
„Al the jeſty might have a curb upon the king of Spain upon all oc- 
ould be caſions, by continuing of Sir Robert Manſel's fleet on the 
by di- - coaſts of Spain, as will appear by his letter written from Vi- 
Zest); enna, 26 July 1621, Node in the anſwer to the firſt ar- 
0 con- | ticle, By all which it appeareth, that Re laboured and en- 
A him: deavoured as much as in him lay, that his majeſty might be 
prince, well prepared for any occaſions of war that ſnould happen. 


S much 
10 


And he nb way remembred to have diſcouraged, or to have 


' ſpoken 


ſpoken or written any thing, that might have been . 
— fo, to have tended — the diſcouraging of his ſaid 8 
jeſty for the taking of arms, and entering into hoſtility wich 
Spain, or for reſiſting of him and his forces, from attempting 
the invaſions of his late majeſty's dominions, or the dominionz 
of his late majeſty's confederates, friends or allies, as by the 
faid articles is charged againſt him; neither remembreth 
that he had any cauſe ſo to do. But if he have in any kind 
fpoken or written of Spain, or the power thereof, it may 
bave been to his late majeſty, or to his majeſty that now is, 
by way of diſcourſe, ſpeaking of the ſolidneſs of the Spaniſh 
proceeding, of their ſerious and deliberate debating of buſi- 
| neſſes before they reſolve on them, of the conſtant purſuin 
| of them when they are once refolved, wiſhed that England 
and other .nations would therein imitate them : For he ſup. 
poſeth the right way to impeach their greatneſs was to grow 
as wiſe as they, and to beat them at their own weapons. But 
otherwiſe he is confident never to have been heard to ſpeak 
or write any thing, that might have any terror or diſcourages 
| > ment to his late majeſty or his chief. minifters, knowing: 
(| that England well ordered, need to take little terror. at the- 
power of Spain, having almoſt in all attempts and entetprizes 
won honour upon them. And as for the preventing of dau- 
gers that might enſue upon a war, though he knew not what 
is aimed at in that particular, yet he is moſt confident, out of 
the integrity of his own conſcience, that he neither ſaid, nor 
adviſed any thing but what befitted a faithful counſellor and 
ambaſſador, which was truly to deliver his opinion as he un- 
derſtood it upon the preſent occaſion: and as for affirming 
that his majeſty's quiet ſhould be diſturbed, and he not be 
permitted to hawk or to hunt, he remembereth not what diſ- 
courſe he may have had, or written to any perſon, how fit it 
might be upon the being broiled in a great war, ſeriouſſy ta 
intend it, and make it our whole work. But as he is conſident 
it will appear, that what diſcourſe ſoever it might have been, 
it wanted not true zeal and affection which he hath ever bonn 
to the king's ſervice; and he hopeth it will not be found ta 
want due reſpect and reverence on his part, which he ought : 
to ſhew to ſo gracious a maſter. Neither can it be conceived, .' 
that the conſiderations of hunting and fowling, ſhould be con- 
ſiderations worthy of ſo great and prudent a king, to with⸗ 
hold from a war for the good of Chriſtendom, and his kings ' 
dom, if he ſhould have been juſtly provoked thereunto. 
IV. To the fourth article the ſaid earl faith, that he:dig 1 
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to the faith and duty of an ambaſſador, as by this article is Charles I. 


alledged ; but did intend the ſervice and honour of his late 
majeſty ; and no corrupt and ſiniſter ends of his own advance- 
ment, as by this article is ſo alledged. And as for the confe- 
rence, which is pretended he ſhould hold concerning the 
treaty, that being told there was little probability that the 
{aid treaties would or could have good ſucceſs, he ſhould ac- 
knowledge as much; and yet ſaid, he cared not what the ſuc- 
ceſs thereof might be, but that he would take care to have 
his inſtructions perfect, and to purſue them punctually, and 
would make his fortune thereby, or words to that effect; he 
doth not ever remember to have held ſuch diſcourſe. Though 
it be true, the time hath been many years ſince, when he 
thought the match very unlike to be effected, in regard une- 

ual anſwers were given in prince Henry's days, and of the 
unlikelihood of accommodating the differences of religion; 
and faith further, that the reviving of the treaty of the ſaid 
match for his majefty that now is, was not by his means, for 
he ever declared his opinion clearly, both to his late majeſty, 
and to his majeſty that now is, that in the firſt place, he wiſh- 
ed and adviſed a proteſtant match, but in the duty of a ſer- 
vant, underſtanding that both their majeſties defired the match 
really with Spain, he did really and faithfully intend the ſer- 
vice and honour of their majeſties, and effectually endeavour- 
ed to procure their ends. And it is very likely he might ſay, 
he would get his inſtructions perfect, and purſue them punc- 
tually, as he conceiveth was lawful and fit for him; but the 
latter part of this conference, that he ſhould ſay be would make 
his fortune by it, or any other words to that effect, he was 
in Anno 1621, and ever ſince, of that rank and quality, both 
in regard of his employments, fortunes, and his majeſty's fa- 
vour, that he aſſureth himſelf he did not, and dares anſwer 


lo far for his diſcretion, that it was impoſſible for him to hold 


lo mean and unworthy diſcourſe. . 

V. To the fifth article he ſaith, that what is therein al- 
ledged, is ſo far from being ſo, that contrarily upon all occa- 
hons to the utmoſt of his power, he did labour to prevent 


all the inconveniencies in point of religion, that might come 


by matching with a princeſs of a different rehigion, as well 
appeareth by the paper of his opinion, that his majeſty ſhould 
marry with a lady of his own religion, hereafter mentioned 
in his anſwer to the ſeventh article. And for further proof 
thereof, he ſaith, that in the whole treaty with Spain, he tiood 
more ſtrict in points of religion, than by his inſtructions he 
needed to have done, as will appear by the "> ſir 

ter 
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he faid, that his late majeſty was engaged by the treaty of 


ſaid letters, his majeſty would ſincerely perform; yet the ſaid 


* ſubjects ſhould acknowledge this grace to have come from 


THE HISTORY 


Walter Aſton, and- his diſpatches of the 12th of December 
1622, and other diſpatches, which he deſireth may be read, 
And as for concealing or perſuading to ſet at liberty the 
prieſts or jeſuits, he utterly denieth to have done any ſuch 
thing, as before he hath anſwered. Although it be true, that 
the ambaſſage in Spain be far different from the employment 
of other places, where there is a body of our reformed reli. 
gion, and where his majeſty hath kindred and allies z where- 
by his majeſty's miniſters may be informed of the neceſlary 
occurrences of ftate, without the helps of prieſts or jeſuits, 
But in Spain there being none but Roman catholics, nor an 

manner of correſpondency or intelligence but by them, the 
ambaſſadors muſt make uſe of all ſorts of people, eſpecially of 
Jeſuits and prieſts, and to that end ambaſſadors ſent thither 
have a large and particular warrant under the king's hand, to 
treat and make uſe of prieſts and jeſuits, and all other ſorts 
of men, unleſs it be ſuch as are proclaimed rebels. And di- 
vers times the miniſters employed in Spain, to gratify ſome 
whom there they employed for the king's ſervice, have, as he 
delieveth, at their particular ſuit, moved his majeſty to extend 
grace and favour to ſome particular friend and kinſman of 
his, being a Roman catholic, and impriſoned in England; 
and that he remembereth to have happened to others, but 
doth not remember himſelf to have written to his late majeſty 
in that kind: and as concerning his advice and Säue to 
ſet at liberty jeſuits and prieſts, and the granting to the pa- 
piſts a toleration, or the ſilencing of the laws againſt them, 


Madrid 1617, in divers matters concerning religion; likewiſe 
by promiſe to Conde Gondomar, and his letters to the king 
of Spain, April 1620, wherein he is pleaſed to promiſe ſome 
particulars in favour of Roman catholics, as by the ſaid let- 
ters will appear: and underſtanding the ſaid earl had fufficient 
warrant under the king's own hand, to affure the king of 
Spain, whatſoever was agreed in the ſaid article, or in the 


earl was fo cautious in that point, that when, for the conclu- 
ſion of the match, the other articles of religion being allowed, 
it was preſſed by the Spaniſh miniſters, that a clauſe of 'con- 
venience might be inſerted, with proteſtation, that the form 
and way thereof ſhould be wholly left to his majeſty's wil- 
dom and clemency, and that' his majefty's Roman catholic 


the king's majefty's mercy and goodneſs: yet the ſaid earl 
would not condeſcend hereunto, de bene eſſe, as by his let“ 
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hereby to give his majeſty time to have recourſe unto his ſe- 
cond conſultation, and to take it into conſideration before he 
would engage or bind himſelf in this point: but his late ma- 
jeſty, and his majeſty that now is, were pleaſed to condeſcend 
hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid articles with their own hands, 
and likewiſe by TY their private letters of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary 1622, to that effect to the king of Spain, as by the ſaid 
letters will appear. Neither did the faid earl, by letters-or 
otherwiſe, ever counſel or perſuade his late majeſty, to grant 
or allow unto the papiſts or profeſſors of the Romiſh religion 


a free toleration, and ſilencing of the laws made and ſtand- 


ing in force againſt them, but ever proteſted againſt any ſuch 
toleration ; and when any ſuch proviſion hath been offered to 
be made in Spain, he ever refuſed ſo much as to give ear to 


it, or to ſuffer it to be propounded ; although it be true, 


that he hath ſince ſeen a paper touching pardons, ſuſpenſions, 


and difpenſations-for the Roman catholics, bearing date the 
Ich of Auguſt 1623, ſigned by the lord Conway and others, 
"which in effect is little leſs than a toleration; which paper is 
that which followeth: TEL | ITS 


yo, Saliſbury, 7 Auguſt 1623. 


The declaration touching the pardons, ſuſpenſions, and dif- 


penſations of the Roman catholics. 


This n having been inſerted, in the reign of king 


James I. under the year 1623, there is, I think, no occaſion 


ol repeating it here. 


But this declaration, the ſaid earl ſaith and affirmeth, was 


the effect of the duke of Buckingham's negotiation, and treat- 


ed and concluded by che lord Conway, with the Spanifh am- 


baſſador here, whilſt the prince was in Spain; neither was his 


privity or advice in it; for if he had known it, he fhould have 


proteſted againſt it. All which, together with the difference 


betwixt the conditions of religion agreed at the treaty of Ma- 
drid, 12 Decemb, 1622, by the ſaid earl, and the faid fir 


Walter Aſton, being by their lordſhips conſidered, the ſaid 


earl doubteth not but that it will manifeſtly appear, whoſe 
endeavour -it was to advance the Romiſh religion, and the 


profeſſors thereof; and judges the ſaid earl moſt unfortunate 


to be charged with an article of this kind. 
0 Wale + VI. To 
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Charles. VI. To the fixth article the earl ſaith, that the afſurancy 
w Which he gave his tate majeſty, and his majeſty that now is, 
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concerning the treaties; were ſuch, that it had been diſho. 
neſty and breach of his duty and truſt for him to have held 
them back, being the ſame that were given him by the em- 
peror; and the king of Spain, and their miniſters, upon a 
aſſurances as can paſs between miniſters of princes in 
the like cafe. And for the delays of Spain, they conld never 
be ſo ill, and with fo little colour complained of, as at the 
time of his majeſty's coming thither ; for that a certain time 
was before then prefixed for the coming of the difpenſatian, 
viz. in April 1623, at the furtheſt, which was next month af. 
ter the prince's arrival at Madrid; the deſponſories were to be 
within four days following, and the infanta begin her journey 
into England twenty days after : ſo as three months patience 
longer would have ſhewed the iſſue of the buſineſs without 
putting of the perſon of the prince, being heir-apparent tothe 
crown, in ſo eminent a hazard for the trying of an experiment, 
And it is an argument of great ſuſpicion, becauſe the Spa- 
niards were ſuſpected to have dealt falſely, and ſo the leſs to 
be truſted with the perſon of the prince, to be put into their 
hands to try concluſions: but the truth is, though that Was 
made the pretended ground, and the occaſion of the journey, 
it was neither the aſſurances of the ſaid earl, nor the. jealouſies 
of Spain, but other motives that were the original cauſe of 
his majeſty's ſaid journey, as ſhall be ſufficiently made ap- 
parent in due time. And the ſaid earl having got an inkling 
of it by ſomething that was let fall from the Conde Gondo- 
mar to that purpoſe, inſtantly diſpatched away by Mr. Griſſ7ß 
to his late majeſty, to have his journey prevented; WhO upon 
the confines of France, met with his majeſty and the duke of 
Buckingham on his journey towards Spain, and told them as 
much. So that although he confeſſeth what is laid in the 
charge to be true, viz. that by the ſaid journey the perſon df 
the prince, the peace and ſafety of the kingdom did _— | 
further danger (at the remembrance thereof the hearts of at 
good ſubjects do tremble) yet the blame is due to the authots 
and adviſers of the ſame journey, and not to the ſald earl; 
and although it pleaſed God, to the exceeding great joy ant 
comfort of the ſaid earl, and of all good men, to fend his 
gracious majeſty home with ſafety, yet never was the perſon 
of any prince, upon ſuch grounds, expoſed to ſo great att 
hazard; and iu ſuch caſes, not the fucceſs, but the counſel- 
lors are conſiderable. e een MOR 
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got move or perſwade his majeſty, then prince, to change his 
religion, neither in the manner in the ſaid article mentioned, 


ceive, that the charge in itſelf as it is laid, will in any reaſon- 
able conſtruction bear any ſuch inference as is made therein 3 
ſo as he conceiveth, he needeth not make any further or other 
anſwer thereunto. Vet that it may appear, that the manner 
he uſed to the ſame prince was not tratterouſly, falſely, or 
cunningly, nor without ground, or to any ſuch intent, as in 
the ſaid article is ſappoſed; and to manifeſt unto this moſt 
hich and honourable court, how far he was from all fuch in- 
tention, he ſaith, that he doth acknowledge, that within few 
days after his m jeſty's coming into Spain, whilſt he had the 
oreat honour to have his majeſty lodged at his houſe, and to 
have ſo royal a gueſt, finding by the Spaniſh minifters, that 
here was a general opinion, that his majefty's coming thither 
was with an intention to become a Roman catholic; and the 
onde Gondomar having that very morning preſſed the earl 
Pot to hinder ſo pious a work (as he termed it) of his ma- 
jeſty's converſion, and ſeeming to be aſſured of the duke of 
Buckingham's aſſiſtance therein, his majeſty being all alone in 
withdrawing room in the ſaid earl's houſe, the ſaid earl 
neeled unto him, and told him, that he had a buſineſs to 
mpart unto him, which highly imported his majeſty to know, 
that he might be affered his boldneſs therein might be par- 
loned ; which his . majefty graciouſly promiſed. And there- 
pon the ſaid earl told his majeſty, that the general opinion of 
he eourt was, that his majeſty's coming into Spain was with 
n intent to be a Roman catholic, and there to declare it. 
und he confeſſeth, that at the ſame time, in regard of thoſe 
ings he had heard, he humbly beſought his majeſty to deal 
eely with him as a ſervant, of whoſe fidelity he might be 
onhdent, or words to that effect: but he was ſo far from 
[wading his majefty to be a Roman catholic, that without 
Apecting his majefty's anſwer, he declared himſelf to be a 
oteſtant, and fo ſhould always continue; yet he ſaid, he 
ould always ferve his majeſty, and labour to advance his, 
Ache king his father's affairs, with as much fidelity and ho- 
lty, as any catholic whatſoever : and his majeſty was pleaſed 
en to make unto the ſaid earl a full and clear declaration of 
6 religion, and of his Conſtant reſolution therein; and ſeem- 
to be much difpleated, that any ſhould have ſo unworthy 
opinion of him, as to think he would for a wife, or any 
del earthly reſpect whatſoever, ſo much as waver in his re- 

| ligion. 


nor in any other manner whatſoever: neither doth he con- 
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Charles I. ligion. Whereupon the ſaid earl beſought his majefty to par. 

don his boldneſs, and then intreated him not to ſuffer hi, 
buſineſs to be overthrown, by permitting that conceit of hig 
converſion any longer to remain in the Spaniards, nor to an 
thing that might give them hope therein; alledging, that i 
was impoſſible the marriage could be without a diſpenſation; 
and fo long as the Spaniards, who were to procure the dif. 
penſation, ſhould have hope of his majeſty's converſion, they 
would never content themſelves with a part; to which the 
were tied by the articles agreed upon with the ſaid earl and 
fir Walter Aſton, At which time his majeſty was pleaſed to 
approve of his opinion, and faid, he would expect the diſpen- 
ſation, and did thereupon afterwards ſend Mr. Andrews ty 
Rome to haſten it; and the next day the ſaid earl dealt ven 
roundly with the Conde Olivares, and Gondomar, telling 
them it was a diſcourteous manner of proceeding, to preſs his 
majeſty *5 further conditions than were formerly agreed upon 
in point of religion, and to make his conditions the worſe for 
the great obligation he had put upon them, by putting hin- 
ſelf into their hands; whereat they took ſuch great offence, 
(i that they eſtranged themſelves from him for a long time after, 
4 And that the ſaid earl did thus proceed with the ſaid Conde, 
| 


and that it was not a new-ſramed anſwer to ſatisfy preſent 
| objections ; but that which really and indeed paſſed, will really . 
| appear by his diſpatches unto his late majeſty of bleſſed me- ., 
mory ; and before his majeſty that now is, came out of Spain, ill | 8 
| they were there ſhewed unto his majeſty, bearing date the gtb WW 
of September 1623. So that although it be true, that hel © 
the ſaid earl did not diſſuade his majeſty, for that there wa BW. 4 
no cauſe for it; yet without expecting his majeſty's anſwer, . * 
| | he firſt made a clear and true profeſſion of his own religion; . -y 
and when his majeſty had declared to him his zeal and con-. 15 
ſtancy, he humbly beſought him, that the Spaniards mig. ” 
not for any reſpe& be longer held in hopes of that point.. * 
And becauſe point of religion is that which all men of ho. 1 
nour and honeſty would chiefly deſire to clear, eſpecially bu. 
ing an imputation of that nature laid upon them, as the ſai : = 
earl hath in the ſaid article; he humbly beſeecheth your lord 1 K ö 
ſhips, that he may not ſeem to digreſs from his charge; Ti ; 
tending your lordſhips ſatisfaction in that particular, not b 1 
the aforeſaid verbal diſcourſe only, which he profeſſeth was 1. 1 
much zeal to religion and dutiful care to the prince in tag, N 
| kind, but by fome written teſtimony of his former 0pin10, T 
| both of the match and religion. When he was firſt emplojc | 
| into Spain for the treaty of his marriage 1617, his late i 7 we 
; F " * 
ure 
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ieſty having commanded him to give an account thereof unto CharlesI, 
his majeſty that now is, he at his departure towards Spain, w——=== 
reſumed to give unto his majeſty that now is, his opinion in 
writicg ſigned with his own hand, to be kept as a teſtimony 
of future action, the copy whereof is this as followeth. 


6 81 R, 
7 THE opinion whch I have ever preſumed humbly tg 


offer unto his majeſty concerning your highneſs's mar- 

. : - 0 D 7 

« riage, hain been, that both in regard of conſcience and ſa- 
usfaction unto his majeſty s people and allies; likewiſe for 
« the ſecurity and quiet of your majeſty's eſtates, your high- 

L ; g 
« neſs might take for wife ſome proteſtant princeſs, although 
"res bo dle neither were daughter to a king, nor had ſo ample a 
portion as might relieve the king 8 preſent neceſſities and 
fo f ats; for then there might be many ways found to help 
7orſe for 3 * , 

ng bim. the king's Wants, either by ſome few years providence and 
offence, il frugality, or by winning the affections of the people, to 
ne after, q the ſupplying of his mejeſty by way of ſubſidies in parlia- 
| Conde, & ment ; whergas contrariwiſe, if the number and power of 
preſent * the papiſts ſhall be increaſed, as undoubtedly they will be 
by your highneſs's matching with any catholic princeſs, 


ed upon 


vill really NY... 

(od me- | through the conceſſion which muſt be of neceſſity for the 
of Spain, * exercile of her religion for herſelf and family, within your 
> the 90 * highnefs's courts, and thereby by degrees theſe two differ- 
chat del {£14195 ſhall grow to an equality of power; it will be 
here w erat hazard and diſquiet to the ſtate, and not to be re- 


s anſwen dreſlev without great danger, and courſes of more violence 
religion; ; than is uſual for this ſtate to put in practice. But in caſe 
and con- ; bis majeſty, out of his wiſdom and conſideration beſt 
ds might f known to himſelf, hold it fitteſt that your highneſs match 
bat point. il with France, or Spain, or any other catholic, either for 
en of bl. that the preſent time affordeth no proteſtant princeſs, h 
ially b. ls for years or blood ſuitable for your highneſs, or that can 
as the fü, an conſiderable meaſure by the portion, ſupply his ma- 
your lol. elt) preſent wants, I then conceive that the match by 
arge; il. which this ſtate ſhall ſuffer leaſt inconveniency and cum- 
ar, not bers, and whereby his majeſty's neceſſities ſhall by the 
eth was Im Sete of the portion be the moſt relieved, is with Spain, 
ce in tha If tuch 2 match may be made with ſuch conditions of re- 


. ft ' * - * 
er opiniag, lizion, as Cther catholic princes will gontract themſelyeg 
Lemployof bi Her TEE 
s late mH, 2u5 much I thought fit humbly to preſent unto your 
I | en for that I ſee my employment liable to the gen- 
ure of 


many worthy perſons, with whom though I concur 
+4 DL, LA. M | g $6 in 
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| Charles I.“ in my opipion, yet I ſeem much to differ from them many 
% ways; for that it is more proper to me to be. true to m 
f & maſter's ends and ſervices, than by the declaring this, to 
| «+: procure their ſatisfaction : Only to your highneſs I though 
| c fit to make this declaration, and ſhall be a ſuitor to you 
| 


* for your favour, as you ſhall ſee me really labour to pu 
de this in effect. And if his majeſty ſhall, either upon mo- 
tion of parliament, or any other propoſition that can, be 
made unto him, think fit to proceed with a proteſtant 
| * match, as I ſhall wiſh as well unto it as any man living, 
| « fol hope in ſuch ſort to manage the preſent buſineſs that! 
* have in hand, that it ſhall rather much further, than any 
ce way croſs or hinder it. But in caſe his majeſty ſhall not be 
« drawn to any propoſition for a proteſtant match, I then 
| * conceived, that your highneſs both doth, and will approve, 
| e that I really and effectually labour to procure a match for 
your highneſs in Spain, upon ſuch conditions, in point df 
„ & religion and portion, as to his majeſty ſhall ſeem fit. 
7 Beſides which declaration of his opinion, he hath all the 
b days of his life, and in all places, lived and allowed himſlf 
4 to be a proteſtant, never having done any the leaſt. act that 
| was not ſuitable to that profeſſion : And in all his former em- 
[ ployments, for the ſpace of fourteen years, of more that fire 
hundred perſons of all qualities that attended on him, there 
was never one perverted in his religion, ſaving two Iriſh foot- 
men, who in Ireland had been bred papiſts. - And he humbly 
deſired the teſtimony of doctor Maſon, and doctor Wren, bis 
majeſty's chaplains, who were with his majeſty in Spain; 
and of Mr. Sampford, one of the prebends of Canterbury, 
Mr. Boſwell, parſon of St. Lawrence in London, and Mr. 
Frewen, divinity-reader in Magdalen college in Oxford, and 
now one of his majeſty's chaplains, who were his majeſty 
chaplains in Spain; as well for the frequent uſe of the ſacrz- 
ment, as conſtant profeſſion and exerciſes of religion, and the 
teſtimony of ſuch catholicks as are known to have been his 
ancient acquaintance and friends, to examine them upon oat), 
whether publicly or privately, in Spain or in England, they 
had known him in any kind to make ſhew, or ſo muci 4 
to forbear, upon all occaſions, to declare the religion he p10- 
feſſeth. And that the faid Mr, Frewen and Mr, Wake ma} 
be alſo examined, whether in extremity of ſeveral ſicknefſes, 
whereinto he hath of late years fallen, he hath n*t eher 
ſettled his conſcience with them towards God, and mode 
confeſſion of his faith; reſolving, as befitting a proteſtan * 
good chriſtian. v.. 
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| many vill. To the eighth article the earl faith, That he did not Charlest; 
to my at any time, or in any place, endeavour to perſuade the 


his, to prince, touching his religion, to become a Roman catholic, 
hought and to be obedient to the uſurped authority of Rome; neithet 
to you did the ſaid earl, to that end and purpoſe, or otherwiſe, uſe 
to put unto his majeſty, then prince, the words in the article men- 
on mo. tioned, But the ſaid earl acknowledgeth, That upon occa- 
can be fon of a letter that came to his majeſty, then prince, putting 
dteſlant his majeſty in mind of the great actions of his royal proge- 
living, nitors in the holy war, that the great kings of theſe times 
that! did not only employ their forces, but in their perſons went 
an any into the Holy Land; the earl believeth, that by way of diſ- 


not be courſe only, and not otherwiſe, he may have ſaid, That in 
1 then regard of the difference in religion, it was of more difficulty 
pprove, to undertake ſuch great actions now, than in former ages; 


and it might well be inſtanced in the preſent treaty of the 
marriage, wherein the pope's conſent was to be obtained. 
And to this effect, and upon the like grounds, he is confi- 
| dent there was very many that have, nay, few of nearneſs 
himſelf about his late majeſty, that have not often heard his majeſty 
act that ſay, That he was the true martyr, that ſuffered more for his 
1er em- rligion than all the princes of Chriſtendom beſides ; inſtancing 
Jan fire in divers particulars, but eſpecially in this, That he could not 
„ there match his children with kings of his own rank, without the 
ſh_ foot. pope's leave. 8 £7 
humbly But the ſaid earl ſaith, He never alledged any ſuch thi 
ren, bus to any other purpoſe, than to ſhew, that only conſcience, an 
Spain; love to truth, (in which regard proteſtants ſuffered much) not 
erbury, any temporal reſpects, made men conſtant and zealous to 
nd Mr, the profeſſion of our religion. By which diſcourſe he ever 
rd, and attributed much to the honour and ſecurity of the proteſtant 


ajelty's religion; but never uſed it as an argument to perſuade to the 


e lacra· contrary, as in the accuſation is inſinuated. 

and the Beſides, he conceiveth, by way of anſwer thereunto, the 
deen his ſaid queſtion may be aſked, which his majeſty was pleaſed to 
on oath, ak of the earl in the ſeventh article, viz. . ** What the ſaid 
xd, they * earl ſaw in his majeſty, that he ſhould think him ſo un- 
nuch as * worthy, as to change his religion for a wife, or any earthly 
he pro. rteſpect whatſoever ?” So why thould it be thought, that bæ- 
ke maj ing more fit to undertake great actions in the world, (being a 
Mere moral and temporal reſpect) ſhould be an argument to 
perſuade in conſcience ſo religious and wiſe a prince, and ſo 
wlinſtrufted as his majeſty is, as though the ſoul of a chriſtian 
floce was to be wrought upon, in point of truth and belief, 
{} temporal and wor!dly reſpects of conveniences and great- 
: AM 2 neſs ? 


—— — 
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Charles I. neſs? It were neceſſary, for the proving, that the ſaid earl 


; gether with Mr. lecretary Calvert's relation, and the lor 
e Conway 3 by his late majeſty s commandment, ſent unto 2 
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perſuaded his majeſty touching religion, to produce ſome ar- 
guments that he uſed out of ſcripture, to ſatisfy him in point 
of conſcience in ſome tenets of the Roman church, or that 
he produced any conference with learned men for his ſatiſ 
faction in point of religion: Otherwiſe the articles uſed in 
this againſt the ſaid earl, do (as he conceiveth) carry little 
ſtrength to prove the charge of perſuading his majeſty, either 
in regard of itſelf, or in regard of his majeſty's piety. 
IX. To the ninth article, the ſaid ear! faith, That there 
was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way of accommodating the 
prince Palatine his affairs; and by way of diſcourſe it way 
moved, That the marriage of his eldeſt fon, with a daughter 
of the emperor, and his ſon to be bred in the emperor's court, 
would be the faireſt way for the pacifying of, and accommo- 
dating thoſe buſineſſes. And the earl, by way of diſcourle, 
and not otherwiſe, did ſay, That he thought his late majeſty 
could not be averſe, either to the ſaid match, or to the breed- 
ing of the prince Palatine his ſon with the emperor z ſo as 
thereby, the whole patrimonial eſtate of the prince Palatine, 
and the dignity electoral might be fully reſtored, and tha; 
his ſon might be bred in his own religion, and have ſuch 
preceptors, and ſuch a family, as his late majeſty and his 
father, meaning the prince Palatine, ſhould appoint ; and they 
to have free exerciſe of religion: For fo his late majeſty hath 
often declared himſelf to the ſaid earl, and wiſhed him to lay 
hold on any occaſion for the entertaining of any ſuch propo- 
fition. And otherwiſe than ſo, and upon the terms aforeſaid, 
and by that way of conference and diſcourſe only, he de- 
livered not any opinion to bis majeſty, at his majeſty's being 
in Spain: For the ſaid earl is very confident, that his mo) 
was returned out of Spain before any propoſition was made 
for the ſaid marriage, other than by way of diſcourſe, as afore- 
ſaid; the ſame, as the ſaid earl believeth, being firſt moved 
and debated on by way of propoſition, between Mr. ſecretary 
Calvert, and the ambaſſador of the king of Spain, October 27 
1623. His late majeſty, upon a relation made unto him by 
2 Ictter of Mr. ſecretary Calvert, approved of the ſaid propoſt- 
tion, and declared the ſame to be the only way, as he concel, 
ed, to accommodate with honour thoſe great buſineſſes: And 
wrote to that purpoſe to his ſon in- law the prince Palatine, by 
his letters dated 9 November 1623, a copy of which he, 40, 
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{id earl, the tenor of which tranſlated out of French, is as Charles, 


followeth. 
« We have thought good, that we may provide beſt and 
« moſt ſoundly for your affairs, not only to procure, but alſo 
« to aſſure your peace, were to cut up by the very roots 
« that evil, which hath been ſettled in the heart of the em- 
« peror, by the great diſpleaſure and enmity he hath con- 
« ceived againſt you. For the removing and quite extin- 
« guiſhing of which, it feemeth to us no better or more pow- 
« erſul means can be uſed, than a good alliance, which ma 
« be propoſed by us, between your eldeſt fon, and the daugh- 
« ter of the ſaid emperor, upon the aſſurance we have, we 
« ſhall not be refuſed in this matter, if you on your part will 
« oive your conſent. And for the more ſurety of the good 
« ſucceſs thereof, we are determined, before any ſuch pro- 
« poſition be made to the emperor, to intereſt the king of 
Spain with us in the buſineſs, who, we truſt, will lend us 
« his helping hand, as well for the effecting of it, and bring- 
« ing it to a good concluſion, as in procuring likewiſe, that 
« the condition be duly obſerved. Amongſt which condi- 
« tions, if it happen that the emperor ſhould demand, that 
« your fon, during his minority, ſnould be brought up in 


e his court, we ſhall tell you, that we, for our own part, 


« ſee no reaſon why you ſhould ſtick at it, upon ſuch con- 
« ditions as he might be tied unto, to wit, That the young 
« prince ſhould have with bim ſuch governor as you ſhall 
« pleaſe to appoint him, although he be no Roman catholic ; 
« and that neither he, nor any of his, ſhould be any way 
forced in matter of their conſcience. And our meanin 
* is, ſo to order our proceeding in this treaty, that before 
your ſaid ſon be put into the hands of the emperor, we will 
* have a clear and certain aſſurance of an honourable, en- 
tire, and punctual reſtitution of all whatſoever belonging to 
* you : As alſo we will take care to provide accordingly, as 
* fully and exactly for the aſſurances requiſite for the libe 

* of conſcience, \for him and his domeſtics, as they have 
done here with us, touching thoſe that have been granted 
* them for the infanta. And therefore ſeeing there is no 
* inconvenience at all, that may cauſe your averſeneſs or 
* backwardnefs in this buſineſs, which we for our parts think 
to be the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt honourable way that you 
* can take, for the compaſſing of the entire reſtitution, and 
making your peace ſure with the emperor, we hope your 
opinion will concur with us therein, and ſhall intreat you, 
by the firſt, to ſend us your anſwer,” _ 


M 3 5 


By 
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Chartesl. 


[it appeareth to your lordſhips, that there was no propoſition 


TN HI1STORT 
By which letters, after his majeſty's coming out of Spain, 


of the marriage betwixt the ſon of the prince Palatine, and 
the emperor's daughter, when the letter was written; for 
therein his majeſty ſaith, he was determined to intereſt the 
king of Spain in the buſineſs, before any ſuch propoſition 
ſhould be made to the emperor. And it will alſo thereby ap- 
pear, that his late majeſty's inclination was of the conveni- 
ency thereof, which the ſaid ear! hopeth will acquit him, if 
by way of diſcourſe only he declared what his majeſty's opini- 
on was, which, with honelty, he could not have -concealed, 
And the ſaid earl faith, he doth not remember what anſwer 
Sir Walter Aſton made upon that diſcourſe which he then 
delivered, nor what replies the ſaid earl made; but ſure he 
is, whatſoever the ſaid carl ſaid, or what anſwer or reply ſo- 
ever was made, as it was by way of diſcourſe, and not-other- 
wile, ſo it was according to that which he truly conceived to 
be the belt and eaſieſt way to accommodate the buſineſs anf 
to be his majeity's pleaſure, (which the faid dir Walter Aſton 
may be ignorant of, as he is confident that he was) and not 
out of any diſaffection to our religion, or for any ſiniſter re- 
ſpect or regard to the houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid article 
28 For he did conceive the breeding of the prince 
alatine's ſon with the emperor, having a governor appointed 
by his late majeſty and his father, and he and his domeſties 
to have free ute of their own religion, to be a matter of im- 
8 or ſuch dangerous conſequence in point of re- 
ligion, as to imply his converſion, as by the article it is in- 
timated; well knowing that in the emperor's court, all prin- 
ces there, though his p:1ſoners, and others his counſellors and 
ſervants about his perſon, and ſo great command in his armies, 
being avowed proteitants, have the free uſe of their religion: 
And it is not to be ſuppoſed, the ſon of the prince Palatine, 
grandchild to the king of Great- Britain, ſhould: be matched, 
and no care taicen to capitulate for the uſe of his religion, 
being ever granted to the meaneſt prince that is «beſtowed, 
And his majeſty's ſpecial care in this point, is fully ſeen in 

the ſaid letter. | 
X. To'the tenth article he faith, That by comparing of 
this article of his too much forwardneſs, with the ſecond 
article, whereby he is charged with continuing the treat) 
upon geieralities, without reducing them to certainties,: 
direct concluſions, your lordſhips will perceive how impoſſibſe 
it was for him to avoid an exception. But for direct anſwer 
to the preſent charge, he ſaith he did not preſumptucufl: 
| no 
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nor yet to his knowledge, break his inſtructions nor ſet a Charles, 


day at all for the deſponſories; but was therein merely paſſive, 
in admitting the day nominated by the king of Spain, 'ac- 
cording to the capitulation before made: Nor did he pre- 
ſumptuouſly, wilfully, or willingly diſobey any commandment 
or direction of his majeſty that now is, then prince, which 
he could underſtand not to be countermanded, either by pre- 
ſent or future inſtructions otherwiſe explained.  _ 
And for the better manifeſtation of the truth of his pro- 
ceedings in, and concerning the ſame, he ſaith, That on the 
day of the departure of his majeſty, then -prince, from the 
Eſcurial in Spain, his highneſs delivered unto him, in preſence 
of the commiſſioners, - his proxies powers, with public de- 
claration taken in writing by the ſecretary, to the king of 
Spain, of the prince his pleaſure, and how the ſaid earl ſhould 
uſe them, viz. That he ſhould deliver them to the king of 
Spain, upon the coming of the diſpenſation cleared from 
Rome, according to that which hath been agreed, which was 
to be within ten days after the coming of the diſpenſation, 
And he farther ſaith, That it is true, that the prince after- 
wards by his letters ſent by one Mr. Clark, commanded him 
the ſaid earl not to deliver the ſaid proxie; till he ſhould have 
received ſecurity, that the infanta, after her being betrothed, 
ſhould not enter into any religious order, and that before he 
proceeded, he ſhould ſend to his majeſty, then prince, ſuch 
fecurities as ſhould be offered, that he might judge whether 
it were ſufficient or not. | got 
Whereupon the ſaid earl, as became a faithful ſervant, pre- 
ſented unto his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch aſſu- 
rances as were offered unto him, for ſecuring of that point, 
together with ſuch reaſons as he conceived were fit to be 
offered to their conſiderations ; which gave unto his late ma- 
jeſty, and his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch ſatiſ- 
tation, as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a poſt preſently unto 
him, abſolutely diſcharging him of that commandment, as by 
their ſeveral letters, dated Octob. 8. 1623, will appear as 
followeth : 85 L 
We have received your letters by Griſley, and the copy 
* of them to our dear ſon; and we cannot forbear to let 
* you know how well we eſteem that dutiful, diſcreet, and 
© judicial relation, and humble advice to our ſon: Where- 
upon, having fully dehberated with ourſelf, and communi- 
** Cated with our dear ſan, we have reſolved, with the good 


7 liking of our ſon, to reſt upon that ſecurity in point of 
* doubt; for the infanta's Faking a religious order, which you 


in Four judgment ſhall think meet.“ 
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And by that other letter of his majeſty that now js, thed 
prince, as followeth, viz. | 


« Your letter to the king and me, concerning that doubt 
t& I made after I came from St. Laurence, hath fo ſatisfie 
& us both, that we think it fit no longer to ſtick upon it 
« but leave it to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you 
6 ſhall think fitting.“ | 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that command; and 
being ſo freed thereof, he then remained under the order 
which his majeſty, then prince, had left with him at his de. 
parture, which was to proceed according to the capitulations, 
and his highneſs's declaration, when he delivered the faid 
proxies unto him: And fo he intended to have done, till by 
his highneſs's letters, November 13, 1623, he was direct 
commanded the contrary, which commandment” he direQy 
and punctually obeyed. | : | 

And for ſuch his intentions, till he was countermanded, 
he Eonceived he had not only ſufficietit warrant, but had highly 
offended if he had done otherwiſe. For firſt, for his pro- 
ceedings to conſummate the match, he had warrant and in- 
ſtruction under his late majeſty's hand. Secondly, it was the 
main ſcope of his ambaſſage. Thirdly, he was enjoined by 
the king and prince his commiſſion, under the great ſeal, 
Fourthly, he had poſitive order under his majeſty's hand, by 
letters ſince. Fifthly, it was agreed by capitulation, that it 
ſhould be within ſo many days after the coming of the diſ- 


penſation. Sixthly, his late majeſty, and his majeſty that 


now is, then prince, ſignified by their letters unto him, at 
the ſame time, when they diſcharged him of his command- 
ment touching the infanta's entering into religion, that they 
intended to proceed in the marriage, as by his majeſty's letters, 
October 8, 1623, will appear. Seventhly, The proxies were 
to that end left in his hands, and after again renewed, after 
his majeſty's return into England. Eighthly, He had over- 
thrown the marriage without order: For although Sir Walter 
Aſton and himſelf uſed all poſſible means for the gaining of 
time; and deferring the deſponſories; yet the king of Spain 
cauſed it to be proteſted, That in caſe he the ſaid earl ſhoulc 
inſiit upon the deferring of the deſponſories, he would free 
himſelf from the treaty by the ſaid earl's infringing of the ca- 
pitulations : And in truth, although the king of Spain ſhould 
have condeſcended to have prolonged the deſponſories, until 
one of the days of Chriſtmas, as by the letter was required; 

et the prince's proxies had been before that time expired, 


andhe du tſt not, without a preciſe warranty put {ch a {corn 
upon 
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bare been the prince his wife, as to nominate a day of mar- 
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upon ſo noble a lady, whom he then conceived was likely to Charles]. 


doubt riage when the proxies were out of date, and he was himſelf 
tisfied ſworn to the treaty. And laſtly, he could not in honour and 
on it, honeſty, but endeavour to perform that public truſt repoſed 
y you in him, when the proxies were depoſited in his hands, with. 
ublic and legal declaration, with an inſtrument by a ſecre- 
+ and 5 of ſtate to the king of Spain, leading and directing the 
order iſe of then, and the ſame being then Inſtrumentum ſtipu- 
nis de. Jatum, wherein as well the king of Spain was intereſted by 
ations, the acceptation. of the ſubſtitution, as the prince by granting 
1e ſaid of the proxies, he could not in honeſty fail the public truſt, 
till by without clear and undoubted warrant; which as ſoon as he 
lirectly had, he obeyed. So as the caſe ſtanding thus, the ſaid earl 
lireMly is very confident, that the ſuppoſed couutermands, directions, 
and reſtrictions, when they ſhould be peruſed and conſidered 
janded, of, will appear to have been very ſlender and inſufficient 
highly warrant againſt the aforeſaid orders and reaſons before ſpe- 
is pro- cified: And is alſo as confident, That what is aſſured out of 
and in- his, the ſaid earl's diſpatches, will alſo appear to be miſunder- 
was the flood ; ind that if he had proceeded to the execution of the 
ned by deſponſories, before he received direct and expreſs command- 
at ſeal, ment to the contrary by the aforeſaid letters, November 1 3, 
and, by 1623, which he readily and punctually obeyed, he had not, 
that it under favour, broken his inſtructions, or deſerved any blame 
he dil- for lack of aſſurance of the reſtitution of the Palatinate, and 
ty that temporal articles. | 
him, at And firſt, of the Palatinate, his ſaid majeſty did not ſend 
nmand- to the ſaid earl expreſs directions not to diſpatch the deſpon- 
at they ſories, until a full concluſion were had of the other treaty of 
letters, the Palatine, together with that of the marriage, as by the 
ies were aid article is alledged; only his late majeity, by the aforeſaid 
d, after WWW letters of October 8, required the ſaid earl ſo to endeavour, 
id over- that his majeſty might have the joy of both at Chriſtmas. 
Walter Whereas his inſtructions of May 14, 1621, were expreſs, that | 
ning of he ſhould not make the buſineſs of the Palatinate a con- | 
f Spain dition of the marriage. And his late majeſty's letters of De- 
1 ſhould cember Jo, 1622, were fully to the ſame effect. Yet did the 
uld free {aid carl, according to what was intimated by the ſaid letter of 
the ca- October 8, ſo carefully provide therein, as that before the 
n ſhould proxies were to be executed, he had an abſolute anſwer in the 
s, until buſineſs of the Palatinate, the ſame ſhould be really reſtored 
equired ; «cording to his late majeſty's defire ; and the Conde Olivares, 
expired, both in his majeſty's name, and in his own, defired the ſaid 
1 a ſcorn *arl and fir Walter Aſton, that they would aſſure his ma- 
upon 


jeſty 
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Charles]. jeſty of the real performance of the ſame, and intreated, if 
— need were, they ſhould engage their honour and life for it, 
as by their joint diſpatches of November 23, 1623, will ap- 
pear; and ſo much the ſaid fir Walter Afton and the faid 
earl agreed ſhould be delivered to them in writing before th 
would have delivered their proxies, and ſo the ſaid earl de. 
clared it ; the which anſwer in writing ſhould have been the 
ſame, which ſince was given them of January 8, 1623. An 
both ſir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl were confident there- 
in, as they, by their ſaid letters of November 23, wrote to 


his late majeſty as followeth ; viz. 
«© That his majeſty might, according to, his deſire, ſigni- 

« fied to the ſaid earl, by his letters of October 8, give, as 
« well to his majeſty's daughter that Chriſtnias, the comfort- 
© able news of the expiring of her great troubles and ſuf- 
“ ferings, as to his ſon the prince, the congratulation of be- 
c ing married to a mgſt worthy and excellent princeſsl“ 
By which it will evidently appear, he meant not to leaye 

| the buſineſs of the Palatinate looſe, when he intended to pro- 
ceed to the marriage; but he confeſſed, that he was ever of 
"| opinion, that the beſt pawn and aſſurance his late majeſty 
Fi could have of the real proceeding of the , Palatinate, was, 
that they proceeded really to the effecting of the match; and 
of the ſame opinion was, his late majeſty alſo, and. the lords 
. commiſſioners here in England, as appeareth. by his inftryc- 
FF tions, dated March 14, 1621, which opinion {till continued 
1 | in them, as appeareth by his late majeſty's letters of January 7, 
1 1622. And as for the temporal articles, the ſaid earl faith, 
5 when the deſponſories were formetly appointed to have been, 
Mt as he remembereth, on Friday, Auguſt 29, before the depar- 
ture of his majeſty, then prince, out of Spain, which was 
only hindered by the not coming of the diſpenſation, the 
prince appointed him and fir Walter Aſton to meet with. the 

' Spaniſh commiſſioners, and they drew up the heads of the 
temporal articles, wherewith the prince and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were acquainted ; and in caſe the diſpenſation had 
come, and the deſponſories, being performed on that day, 
there had been no other proviſion made for them before the 
marriage; but preſently, upon the prince his departure, he, 
the ſaid earl, cauſed them to be drawn into form, and ſent 
them to his late majeſty, Sept. 27, 1623, deſiring to under- 
ſtand his majeſty's pleaſure with all ſpeed, eſpecially if he diſ- 
approved any thing in them; but never received. notice. of 
any diſlike thereof, until the aforeſaid letters of November 


. 


| | N . J ; 
| 13, 1623, which put off the deſponſories. So as it appear- 
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eh, the ſaid earl was fo far from breaking his inſtructions, or Charles], 


from having any intention to have.proceeded to the execution 


of the deſponſories, before his majefty and the prince were ſa- 


tislied of this point of the infanta entering into religion, or 
before convenient aſſurance, as well for the reſtitution of the 
palatinate, as performances of the temporal articles, that he 
deſerveth, as he conceiveth under favour, no blame, ſo much 
in intention; but if he had erred in intention only, (as he 
did not) the ſame being never reduced into act, the fault (as 
he conceiveth) was removed by his obedience before the in- 
tention was put into execution: For ſo it is in caſes towards 


God. And as to the matter of aggravation againſt him, that 


he appointed ſo ſhort a time for the deſponſories, as that 
without extraordinary diligence the prince had been bound, 
he thereto faith, as he ſaid before, that he ſet no day at all 
thereunto, nor could defer it after the diſpenſation came from 
Rome, without a direct breach of the match ſo long laboured 
in, and ſo much deſired ; yet he and fir Walter Aſton hav- 
ing uſed all poſſible induſtry to diſcover how the motion of 
deferring the match would be taken; and finding an abſolute 
reſolution in the king of Spain to proceed punctually, and to 
require the proxies according to the capitulation, within ten 
days after the coming of the diſpenſation; and that time alſo 
getting advertiſement from Rome, that the diſpenſation was 
granted, and would preſently be there; he, the ſaid earl, to 
the end, in ſo great a cauſe, he might have a clear and un- 
doubted underſtanding of his late majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a 
diſpatch of November 1, with all diligence unto his majeſty, 
letting his majeſty know, that it could not be poſſible for him 
to protract the marriage above four days, unleſs he ſhould 
hazard the breaking, for which he had no.warrant. 

But that this was now no new reſolution, nor the king ſo 
ſtraitned in time, as by the ſaid article is pretended, will ap- 


pear by the ſaid earl's diſpatch of September 28, 1623. In 


which, upon ſcruple that was then made of the infanta's en- 
tering into reli2ion, he wrote to the ſame effect, via. That 
if the diſpenſation ſhould come, he knew no means how to 
* detain the proxics above twenty or twenty four days.” 80 
that although no difficulty happened until the midſt of No- 
vember 1623, yet it was-foreſeen, that it mult of neceſſity 
happen whenſoever the diſpenſation ſhould come; and then 
was warning of two months given thereof; viz. from Sep- 
tember 24, until November 29, which was the time ap- 


pointed for the deſponſories. 


So, as he moſt humbly ſubmits himſelf. unto your lordſhips, 


which of the two ways was the ſafer or dutifuller for him to 


3 take 
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Charles. take; whether upon inferences and conjectures, to hays 
- overthrown ſo great a buſineſs; or, on the other ſide, firſt, to 


have preſented unto his majeſty the truth and ſincerity as he 
did, the true eſtate of his affairs, with his humble opinion 
therein, with an iutimation, that if his majeſty ſhould re(olve 
to break the match, that for the ſaid carl his honeſt diſcharge 
of the public truſt repoſed in him, when the proxies were de. 
polited in his hands, and for his ſufficient warrant in ſo great 
a cauſe, his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give clear 
and expreſs order, (which he had not) and in the interim, 
whilſt his majeſty might take into conſideration the great in- 
conveniences that might enſue, the ſaid inconveniences might 
be ſuſpended, and the buſineſs kept upon fair terms, that his 
majeity might have his way and choice clear and unſoiled be. 
fore bim. a 
And as to the evil conſequences which are pretended would 
have followed, if the ſaid earl had proceeded to the conſum— 
mation of the match, beiore he had expreſe order and warrant 
to the contrary ; he ſuppoſed his majeſty ſhould ſpeedily hate 
ſeen the marriage, which he ſo long ſought to have effected; 
that the prince mould have had a woithy lady whom he loved; 
that the portion was much greater than ever was given in 
money in chriſtendJ..,z wat the king of Spain had engaged 
himſelf for reſtitution of the Palatinate ; for which the faid 
earl conceived a daughter of Spain, and two miliions,, had 
been no ill-pawn ; beſides many other additions of advantage 
to the crown of England : whereas on the contraty fide, he 


foreſaw that the prince would be kept a year longer unmarried, 


a thing that fo highly concerneth theſe kingdoms ; he doubteth, 
that the recovery of the Palatinate from the emperor, and 
duke of Bavaria, by force, would prove a great difficulty, 
and that Chriſtendom was like to fall into a general aombul- 
tion: ſo that defiring that his majeſty ſhou!d have obtained 
his ends, and have had the honour and happineſs, not only 


to have given peace, plenty, and increaſe, unto his own ſub- 
jets and crowns, but to have propounded the gteareſt differ. 
ences that had been theſe many years in Chriſtendom : and 


by his piety and wiſdom, to have prevented the ſhedding ot 
ſo much chriſtian blood, as he feared would enſue; if theſe 
buſineſſes were diſordered. Theſe reaſons, he confeſſed, and 
the zeal unto his majelty's ſervice, made him ſo earneſtly defire 
the effecting of this buſineſs, and cannot but think himſel! an 
unfortunate man, (his majeſty's affairs being ſo near ſetting to 
his majeſty's content, as he conceiveth they were, and hoping 


to have been to his majeſty, not only a faithful ſervant, gk 
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lacceſsful ſervant) to ſee the whole eſtate of his affairs Charlesl. 


turned upſide down, without any the leaſt fault of his; and 
yet he, the only miniſter on the Engliſh and Spaniſh fide, that 


-emained under diſgrace, 


XI. To the eleventh article the ſaid earl faith, that the 


article is grounded upon a petition by him preferred to this 
honourable houſe, ſuppoſed to be ſcandalous; which your 
lordſbips (as he conceiveth) according to the cuſtoms and pri- 
vileges of the houſe of peers, would have been pleaſed firſt 
to have adjudged ſo to have been, either for matter appearing 
in itſelf, or upon hearing the ſaid earl; for if the matter ap- 
nearing in the petition itſelf be not to be excepted unto, it 
cannot, as he conceiveth, by collateral accidents, be taken 
for a ſcandal, till it be examined and found falſe. For a plain 
and direct anſwer thereunto he ſaith, that the ſaid petition is 
ſuch, as will not warrant any ſuch inference, as by the ſaid 
article is inforced. And that he hoped to juſtify the con- 
tznts of the ſaid petition in ſuch ſort, as ſhall not diſpleaſe 
his majeſty, nor deſerve that expreſſion which is uſed in the 
charge; but contrarily what he hath ſaid, or ſha!l fay therein 
in his defence, ſhall in all things tend to the honour and ſer- 
vice of his majeſty, by reducing into his memory divers cir- 
cumſtances, and Jaying before him the paſſages of divers par- 
ticulars, which by undue practices have been either concealed 
from his majeſty, or miſ-related unto him. 

« Having thus offered to this high and honourable court, 
“ ſuch proofs and reaſons as he hoped ſhall, in your lordſhips 
« wiſdom and juſtice, clearly acquit him of any capital crime, 
or wilful offence ; if it ſhall appear, that out of errors and 


„judgment, too much ferventneſs of zeal to his majeſty's 


* ſervice, or the ignorance of the laws of this realm, (where- 
with he hath not been able to he ſo well acquainted as 
he ought, by reaſon of foreign employments by the ſpace 
of many years) or by any other ways or means he bath 
* falien into the danger of the laws for any thing pardoned 
in the general pardon, made in the parliament holden at 
i Weſtminſter, 4+ anno viceiimo primo regni imp. ſacobj 
Angliæ, &c.“ of bleſſed memory, he humbly prayeth al- 
„ lowance of the pardons, and the benefit thereof, (with 
* this clauſe, that he doth and will aver, that he is none of 
** the perſons excepted out of the ſame) although he is yer 
conſident, he ſhall not nced the help vt any pardon, hav- 
ing received many ſignification, as well from his majeſty's 
'* own mouth, that he had never offended his majeſty, as 
„ jately, by ſeveral letters of the Jord Conway, that he 
| s mole 
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© might reſt in the ſecurity he was in, and fit ſtill, ad 
< ſhould be no farther queſtioned. But he hopes your lord- 
« ſhips will not only find him ſo far from blame, but that he 
tc hath ſerved his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, and his 
& moſt gracious ſon, the king's majeſty that now is, with 
ce that fidelity, care, and induſtry, that your lordſhips will 
© take courſe, as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhill think fit, not 
© only for upholding the honour and reputation of a peer in 
ce this realm, after ſo many employments, but likewiſe be. 
© come humble and earneſt ſuitors to his majeſty on this be- 
«- half (which he humbly prayeth) that he may be reſtored to 
his majeſty's good favour, which, above all worldly things, 
«© he moſt deſireth.“ | 


A 


Lad 


This defence of the earl of Briſtol ſeemed to me worthy 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, in a language more generally 
known than the Engliſh. Truth is viſible throughout: the 
whole is perfectly coherent : nothing appears diſguiſed, and 
the earl's innocence is ſo clearly ſeen, as to be almoſt beyond 
doubt. But on the other hand, their appears a furious per- 
ſecution againſt this lord, from thoſe who muſt have been 
convinced of his innocence. In this perſecution is ſeen the 
extreme weakneſs of James I. who contrary to his own 
knowledge, not only permitted the earl of Briſtol to be op- 
preſſed, who had ſerved him very faithfully, but alſo was in- 
duced to tell the parliament, in 1624, two things equally 
diſtant from the truth. The firſt, that when the prince and 
duke of Buckingham came to Madrid, they feund the affair 
with which the earl of Briſtol was charged, as untouched, 
as if it had never been mentioned before. And yet, he had 
himſelf ſigned the articles of the treaty, and nothing was 
wanting but the pope's diſpenſation to celebrate the marriage, 
as manifeſtly appears in the earl of Briſtol's anſwer. The 
ſecond, that the affair upon which he conſulted the parlia- 
ment, namely, whether he ſhould break the "treaties with 
Spain, was yet, “Res integri,” though theſe intreaties had 
been entirely broken two months before. But Charles I's. 
prejudice againſt the earl of Briſtol is ſo ſurprizing, that aſter 
having ſeen the earl's defence, one can hardly believe, a 
prince, ſo judicious in other reſpects, could be induced to 
dictate to his attorney general, an accuſation ſo full of ca- 
jumnies againſt a lord, whom certainly he could not think 

uilty, ſince no man knew more of the affair than himſelf. 
This is a character which does not redound to his honour. 
He would have been more cxcuſable, if he bad _— = 1 
1 2 U 4 
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juke of Buckingham to act alone, whoſe reputation ought Charlesl 


not to have been more dear to him than his own, In ſhorty 
ve ſec in the earl of Briſtol's defence, a clear and full expli- 
cation of what paſſed in Spain, in the negotiation of the two 
'reaties for the marriage, and for the reſtitution of the Pala- 
tinate, which is the principal ſubject of the reign of James J. 
The earl's defence undeniably ſhews alſo, what all the good 
writers affirm, that the duke of Buckingham's narrative to 
the parliament in 1624, was all falſe. And therefore I 
thought, this narrative of the duke's would not be ill placed 
after the earl of Briſtol's defence, that the reader, by com- 
paring the one with, the other, may be ſatisfied with his own 
eyes, how unworthily king James, the prince his ſon, and 
the duke of Buckingham, acted with the parliament, in or- 
ler to cauſe them to adviſe a rupture with Spain, on which 
alvice king Charles afterwards ſo ftrenuouſly inſiſted, 


T he duke of Buckingham's narrative © of the tranſaQions 
in Spain, delivered to both houſes of parliament, by order 
of king James I. in the year 1624. 


- 


TA E duke in his narration, obſerved ſix diſtin& and ſe- Ag. py. 

veral parts. I, The motives of the prince's journey to xvii. p. 556. 
Ruſhworth, 
t. i. p. 119, 


- 
« 


pain. II. The treaty of the marriage ſet on foot in Spain, 
everally and by itſelf, _ III. The treaty of the marriage and 
reſtitution, united together by a reciprocal ſubordination. 
IV. The prince's return from Spain. V. His majeſty's ſub- 
ſequent, proceedings in both treaties, ſince the return. VI. 
The ſtating of the , queſtion, “ ſuper, totam materiam,” 
wherein both the bouſes were to offer to his majeſty their ad- 
vice and counſel. 


ARTICLE I. 
The motives of the prince's journey to Spain, 


enn vali {| N a BE td | 

The negotiation. of Sir Richard Weſt n chancellor of the 

exchequer, with the archducheſs of Bruſſels, miniſtred unto 

his majeſty the firſt occaſion of jealouſy, and made a kind of 
diſcovery of the Spaniards indirect dealing with this ſtate. 

% After the duke had ſpoken theſe few words, there was 

* read a letter of the third of October 1622, from the king 


© This narrative. has been collated miſtakes that were in Ruſhworth, are 
with the record in Rymer, tom. xvii. rectified. | 2 8 
Þ 556, &c, by means whereof, ſeveral 


ce to 
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ce to the earl of Briſtol, wherein Briſtol was required to le 
e the king of Spain know, how ſenſible king James was of 
* the emperor's proceeding towards him; and that he ſhould 
«© demand of the king of Spain a promiſe, under hand and 
& ſeal, that Heidelbergh ſhould be delivered within ſeventy 
& days after audience, and the like for Manheim and Frank- 
ce endale, if they be taken; and if this be denied, to preſy 
© to have leave to march through the king of Spain's ter- 
& ritories with an army, for the recovering of his children's 
* patrimony ; and that the king of Spain ſhould amit us with 
& his forces.“ ern 

Then the duke deſired the houſes to take for truth what. 
ever he ſhould ſay, granted and atteſted by the prince's pre- 
ſence; and ſhewed, that this letter was not put home to the 
utmoſt by the earl of Briſtol. Hereupon a diſpatch was ſent 
away to my lord of Briſtol, expreſly commanding him to 
preſs h's directions more home than yet he had done, and in 
caſe he ſhould be denied or delayed by the king of Spain, 
then to take his leave and come away: this was not ſo fully 
exacted by my lord of Briſtol. | 

Porter, that carried theſe letters, was commanded not to 
ſtay above ten days, who after he had been there ſome four 
or five days, and ſaw nothing towards a diſpatch, went him- 
ſelf to the Conde Olivares, (having been his creature) and 


Hh 


deſired him that he would ſpeed his diſpatch. Olivares aſked 


him what he would have? Who replied, no more than what 
had been formerly promiſed, that in caſe the emperor ſhould 
deny the reſtitution of -'the Palatinate, the king of Spain 
ſhould aſſiſt our king by arms to recover it, or elſe give way 
to our forces to march thither through his country, Oli- 
vares replied, that this was a prepoſterous demand ; what, to 
aſſiſt with arms againſt the king's uncle, and the catholic 
league ! Porter ſpeaking to him of the marriage of our prince 
with the infanta of Spain, he told him, that he underſtood 
not a word of it. 4 | | 

Porter acquainted Briſtol herewith : he ſaid, he would call 
Olivares to an account, if he held this language with him, 
and would make him underſtand, that an earl of England 
was as good a man as a conde of Spain, But ſending for Por- 
ter the next morning, he changed his reſolution, and con: 
cluded to carry the buſineſs more calmly, and ſaid, the Conde 


d The marriage had been now fix fwers, Either therefore Conde Oliva- 
years negotiating at Madrid. There res, or Porter, or the duke of Buck- 
vere ſome articles figned, which Gre? ingham, did npt ſpeak the truth · Ragin, 


F _ 


pory XV, had ſent back with his ans 
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was ſo reſerved, becauſe he was ſhy and dainty to report thoſe Charlesl. 
myſteries with that freedom to him, who was not qualified a 


z public miniſter. The Conde was angry with Porter for 
communicating what he ſaid to Briſtol, M. Porter returned 
with a diſpatch fraught with generalities, and without any 
one particular or certainty at all, made his relation to the 
prince's highneſs ; who thereupon took his reſolution to go 
in perſon to Spain, and gave himſelf theſe reaſons for the en- 
terprize. 

He ſaw his father's negotiation plainly eluded ; matters of 
religion gained upon, and extorted e; his fiſter's cauſe more 
and more deſperate ; and that this was the way to put things 
off or on; and that in this particular, delay was worſe than a 
plain denial ; and that according to the uſual proverb, ©** a 
« deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate remedy f.“ 

Hereupon the king commanded the duke to accompany 
his highneſs in his journey. 


ASTICqT KI 


The treaty of the marriage ſevered, and by itſelf, 


When the prince had arrived at Madrid, the Conde gave 
him a viſit; magnified exceedingly the Prince's journey; 
amplified the obligations his highneſs had put upon that 
king; and ſaid, that now without all pera lventure, it muſt 
be a match, and we muſt part and divide the whole world 
betwixt us. 

The next day the Conde taking the duke into his coach, 
and Mr. Porter for his interpreter, falling into diſcourſe of 
the match, he ſaid unto the duke, let us diſpatch this match 
out of hand, and ſtrike it up without the pope: the duke 
anſwered, he liked the manner very weil, but defired to un- 
derſtand the means. "The means, quoth the Conde, is very 
eaſy; it is but the converſion of the prince; which we can- 
not conceive but his highneſs intended upon his reſolution for 
this journey, 

Theduke anſwered forthwith, that with freedom they came 
thither, and with freedom they would return again: they 
were no juglers, neither came they to Spain to make new 


® Theſe matters became much worſe they only prove at moſt the neceſſity 
after the prince was in Spain. Rapin. of a rupture with Spain but not of the 
f All theſe reaſons are extremely princes journey thither, Rapin. 
weak. For ſuppoſing them to be true, 
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Charles]. bargains 5: that the prince was ſet:led in his religion; his 6 
confeience was troubled with no ſcruples in that kind: if the but 
ſtruck any more upon that ſtring, they would mar all the hat- the c 
mony. Then ſaid the Conde, there is no. way, but to ſend to man 
Rome to haſten the diſpenſation ; to which the duke aflented, king 
Hereupon tne Conde wrote his letter to the cardinal Ludo- to t: 
vicio the pope's nephew ; which being ſbewed to the duke, facul 
ſeemed to him to be very heavy ; the duke therefore deſired caſe 
to quicken it wi h this poſtſcript, *© That now the prince be- Hi 
ing arrived, muſt not be ſent back without a wife; that ther « 
ce 72 ay to a ſuitor is a kind of refuſal; ; that clogging i in- cles ( 
6 ſtructions would amount to a denial, and new conditions, A 
66 3 an abivlute breach... ” . The Conde fell into choler, and whetl 
J direcily it could not be done. This the prince affirmed the pt 
to 5 açled in his preſence: but the earl of Btiſtol made a with 
more benign confiruction there: f, the duke a right-down-eons : the cl 
clulion, that this people never intended either match ar reltt- childr 
tution; and ſo wiihed his highneſs fairly at home again: nh with | 
ever the meſſenget was diipatchcg to Rome. 11" better 
Four or hve days after his highneſs was placed 4s p25 * g ſhe v. 
niſtreſs in her paſſage throuęh the ttrects, as ſhe made dere But 
v its from ehureh ro ebureh: but preiling for acceſs, he was of the 
delayed, but at laſt braced. a viſit; put a very ſtrange one. that ut 
He was not ſuffergd to ſoeak unto ber, but as they had u penſati 
down in words aud fyllables ne vning ; ſaying, they were no'1 ochin 
aſtrologers, and could not fo cee the event of hy marriage: lter 
and therefore they reſolved to admit him as à prince nbi ultly c 
not as a ſuitor. But the Conde ſalved this up with a comple-- nee, 
ment, that if the d penſatiqn were once returned, he ſhould: : he Kin 
lye with her even that very night; nay, have her he. ſhould ice 
upon any terms. II he could not be qualified to ehen ner ane lugton 
2 "wile yet he ſhould have her as a mittreſs. F | helleng 
Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged by the "Conde. ould 
that the infanta was of a tender conſcience, and, it ſhe ſhould: dhe 
come info England, aud find the prince an enemy to her fe. de end 
ligion, it would quite diſhearten her. His highnels conſented. The 
to hear her upon this ſubject, becauſe he was as like to con- ines 
vert her, as the was to pervert him. A conference. with di- ce 
vines wes preffed upon his highneſe, which. he refuſed, and þ but 
ſaid, if after a diſputation with them, they ſhould not prevail: lador 
againſt a young man, they would remain.much diſguſted, and ted 
ill affected to the whole negotiation , this kind of importunl- 1 
ty was ſtill uſed towards the Einer, till the deten; of 60.0 4 al 


penſation. aldzzan t bigod + 


7 They however madcifiew terms. Rapin. N 
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but his highneſs underſtood from Rome, by Mr. 


u. the diſpenſation was returned, much clogged in matter and 
m. manner, eſpecially with the annexed new condition. The 
2 king of Spain, before the receiving of the diſpenſatlon, was 
10. t0 take an oath to ſee all the articles performed; whereupon 
ce, faculty was iſſued, really performed, or elſe to make war, in 
red caſe of any failure, upon the king of England. | 
be. His highneſs ſignified his reſolution unto them, that he net- 
hat ther could nor would add or alter any thing of the firſt arti- 
in- des ſent to England. od 
Ins, A juncto of divines are appointed to meet and conſidet, 
and whether the king might ſafely take the oath. By this time 
ned the prince had gone through all the articles, fitting in perſon 
de 2 with the committee; only leaving three undecided, that of 
don the church, that of the nurſe, and that of the education of the 
eltt- children; which his highneſs reſerved till he ſhould ſpeak 
w_ with the king. Then taid the Conde, now buſineſs is in a 
Io better way than ever it was, a match, and without more ado 
e his ſue was his wife. a 
her hut the next day came Gondomar, and ſpake unto the prince 
was: e the fame match, as of a new thing, and told him plainly, 
one. at unleſs his highneſs came to all the conditions of the diſ- 
ſet it Neon as they were ſent from Rome, clearly and entirely, 
re na othing would be done; for they had no power to remove or 
iage :1 r word of falſe Latin. Whereupon his highneſs was 
„and ultly diſtaſted, and offered to break. Then they preſſed the 
mple⸗ ce, that he would be pleaſed to ſtay twenty days, until 
houd e ling of Spain might receive an anſwer from England. The 
hould ce reſolved to ſtay, upon condition that Sir Francis Cot- 
her as' eon might be diſpatched away within two days, and ſome 
bog hellenger that might overtake him with the articles that 
onde, bould be ſent after, as ſoon as ever they could be made read y: 
ſhauld t the two days of their hammering ſpun out to twenty; at 
„er e- ed thereof they brought them with new additions. 
\ſented | de articles being at laſt ſent to England, the juncto of 
0 Son- Mines delivered their opinion, that the infanta could not be 
vith.di- "WA ver before the ſpring; at which his highneſs was offend- 
d, and 4 but the Conde prevailed with him to ſtay, until their am- 
prevail | ador ſhould certify out of England, that tie articles were 
ed, abd * unto by king James, and put in execution, and then 
zortunis 3 ſhould go with the pricce. | 
the diſs be biſhop of Segovia was pleaſed to ſay to the duke, that 


lad heard ſomething of the eſtate of our kingdom, and 
| N 3 had 


& bs 


as 
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dix weeks after the prince's arrival came the N. ona; Charles l. 
age, that 
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Charles I. had received it from good hands; that our king could not 
vy — make a toleration without a rebellion, and he eaſily believed 
it; becauſe the king of Spain is not able, in his dominion 
to effect the like enterprize, without incurring the like dan- 
ger; therefore he concluded, it was unſafe to ſend the lad 
thither at this time, becauſe we having granted as much in 
effect as a toleration, it was very probable ſhe ſhould be wel. 
comed with a riſing and rebellion. To which the duke te- 
plied, that if the favours which the king his maſter had exhi. 
bited to his catholics, and the mediation of that king, and 
the advice of that very committee, of which that biſhop wa 
one, be of ſo dangerous a conſequence ; it ſeems their lord. 
ſhips, who gave the advice for that article, though they pre- 
tended religion, intended plain and open rebellion. - But you 
muſt know, quoth the duke, it his highneſs had been of my 
!ord biſhop's opinion, that theſe connivances had amounted to 
a tolcration, he had never accepted of theſe articles to haue 
Zained any alliance: for what was agreed unto, was but 
temporary ſuſpenſion of penal laws, but no toleration; for 
that could not be done, but by conſent of parliament. Then 
Gondomar hereupon ſaid, that for his part, he did not hold it 
tit to ſend the infanta thither, before the articles be perfed) 
but in execution. And Gondomar privately infuſed to the 
prince his highneſs, being incenſed againſt the duke, that the 
duke was in heart (as he faid all his kindred were) a Roman 
-atholic; and he ſaid to a jeſuit of great account and-zeal 
in thoſe parts, that the duke was a molt obſtinate, pervert, 
and refractory puritan. . 8 
About this time it was reported, that the prince intendel 
to ſteal away; whereupon they laid wait to intercept him: 
hereupon the duke was ſent to tell them, that although they 
had ſtole thither out of love, they would never ſteal thence 
Out of fear. 43 Jo 130-1130 
About this time the prince ſent a meſſage to his father, tha 
if he ſhculd receive any advertiſement, that he was detained 
by that ſtate as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed; for his fake 
never to think upon him any longer as à ſon, but reflet 
upon the good of his filter, and the ſafety of his own king: 


doms. 


* 
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N- A-RI11 CE E,! 1. 
, The treaty of the match and reſtitution reciprocally ſubor- 
el. dinated. 


It is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the hinge where. 
upon all his highnefs's ſubſequent actions are turned and mov- 
ed. He had never ſtaid a ſevennight longer in Spain; he had 
never left any proxy with Briſtol ; he had never taken any 


pre- oath at the efcurial 3 or ſo much as ever written a compliment 
; you to the lady; but that he had ſtil] before his eyes, as his cy- 
m noſure h, the promiſe mzde by the Conde, for the reſtitution 


ted to of the Palatinate. 


have To haſten the delivery of the lady, the duke preſented un- 
but 2 to the Conde, how his maſter was now in years; the prince 
1; for his only ſon; and he would ſuffer in honour and reputation, 
Then to return hom? without his wife. The Conde conſented 


hold it hereunto, and deſired the prince would name a day for his 
fed departure. 5 fk 
to the I tis news came to the infanta, who ſeemed to be appre- 
hat the henſive of the prince's going away, and prevailed with his 


Roman highneſs to return this complement unto her, that rather than 
ind 224 de would give her Alteza any diſguſt, he would ſtay for ſevep 
perverke, Jears, | | | x | 
8 By chis time Sir Francis Cottington is arrived with all 
intendel things perfected by the king, and letters from the ambaſſadors 
im; cf good ſatisfaction, and a command from the · xing to his high- 
ugh tbe} nels, to make his return within one month. 
Nom began the Conde to enter into the treaty for the re- 
ſitut on of the Palatinate, ſaying, the lady ſhould by no means 
ather, tba e to England, before that buſintſs was accommodated. 
s derain® A And it was projected, that there ſhould be a reſtitution of 
r his fake, BW the land to the prince Palatine, upon a condition of marriage 
with the emperor's daughter, and that he ſhould be bred in 
own king de emperor's court i. The prince demanded of the Conde, 
4550 Wether, in caſe the emperor proved refractory, the king his 
mater would aſſiſt him with arms, to reduce him to reaſon- 
ale terms? The Conde anſwered negatively *, becauſe the 
ad a maxim of ſtate, that the king of Spain mult never fight 


1 is, pole- ſtar. 9 8 departure from Madrid. Rapin. 
Td Means by the earl of Briſtol's & Either the carl of Brittol, or the 
3 ct 15 confirmed by a letter duke of Euckingham, mutt in this point 
" king James, that this propolal was not have token the truth. Rapin. 
made till after the prince's 


N 3 againſt 


Let actual! 


Charlesl. 


Charles]. againſt the emperor ; for they would not employ their forces 
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againſt the houſe of Auſtria. | 
Hereupon his highneſs made his proteſtation to the Conde: 
« Look to it, Sir, for if you hold yourſelf to that, there is an 
« end of all; for without this you may not rely upon either 
& marriage or friendſhip.” 
By this time the prince is grown cheap and vulgar in the 
court of Spain, ſo that they will ſcarce beltow a viſit upon 
him, and the Conde came very ſeldom to him: and two let- 
ters came to the duke's hands, which fhewed, that all that the 
Conde did, was nothing but flaſhes and lightning; notwith- 
ſtanding, he ſeemed at this time to be in a good humour, 
and told the duke, that now certainly jt muſt be a match, 
and the devil could not break it: the duke replied, he thought 
ſo, and the match had need be very firm and ſtrong, it had 
been ſeven years in ſoadering. The Conde denied it, and 
faid plainly, it had not been really intended ſeven months; 
and faid, I will fetch that out of my deſk, that fhall affure 
you thereof; and ſo produced two letters; the firſt was fit. 
ten with the king of >pain's own hand, dated the 5th of No- 
vember 1622; and the other from the Conde Olivares, of the 
8th of November 1622, being an anſwer. to that letter.. 
<« Theſe letters having, been inſerted. in the hiſtory of king 

« James I. vol. viii. page 238, there is no need of repeating 
* them here over again.” AT 


rie 


The prince's return from Spain. 


And now the prince returning for England, being engagedl 
to leave his proxy, did depoſite the fame in the hands of the 
ear! of Briſtol, who was to keep it, and uſe it as his procu- 

rator; that is, as he ſhould receive his highneſs's directions 
from time to time: his order for the preſent was, (ſaid the 
duke) that if the confirmation came from Rome clear and el 
tire v, (which it did not) then within ſo many days he ſhould 
deliver it to the king ot Spain. FF 

The ſecond direction ſent to him, was by a letter which | k 

highneſs ſent him between his departure from the eſcuriy 


1 The earl of Briſtol pretended, theſe tions from the duke of Buckivzho 
letters were Witten with no other in- Rapin. 1 
tent but to gec the nerotiation out of m It is very doubtful, whether a 
his hands, becauſ2 the court of Spain condition was inſerted in the pie 


Was in hozes of obtaining better condi- declaration, Rapins 1 
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and coming to the ſea-fide, to this effect: that for ſear a mo- Charles I. 


naſtery ſhould rob him of hs wife, he ſhould ſtay the delivery 
of the powers until the doubts were cleared; and that his 
highneſs would ſend him in the premiſſes ſome further di- 
recions : here becauſe my lord of Briſtol in his letter of the 
iſt of November 1623, doth preſs ſo vehemently the prince 
his highneſs concerning this proxy, and the prince vowed 
openly before both houſes *, th at he had never by oath or ho- 
nour engaged himſelf not to revoke the powers more than by 
the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione, inſerted. in the 
infrument itſelf, and that he conceived the clauſe to be mat» 
ter of form; and although eſſentially of no binding power, 
yet uſually thruſt into every ſuch inftrument ; and that the 
Civilians 1 hold, that it is lawful by the civil and cancn law, 
for any man to revoke his proxy of marriage, notwithſtand- 
ing it hath the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione inſert- 
ed in it: therefore as to this point the duke concluded, that 
the earl of Briſtol, in charging this matter ſo highly on the 
prince, had much forgot himſcif s. Nr ſe 


SETICLEN way 
The ſubſequent proceedings of his majeſty in both the treaties, 
fince the return of his highnets. — 


 Y * h.* Aa ii, 


—_— y * 


The prince, by the mercy of God, eame to Royſton, and 
made his relation to the king of all that had paſſed. His ma- 
ky was glad, and told him, that he had acted well the part 
do aſon; and now the part of a father muſt come upon the 
age, which was to provide with all circumſpection, that his 
aul ſon ſhould not be married with a. portion of tears, to his 
aly daughter. And therefore bis majetty commanded hy.an 
aprels diſpatch, the. ſtay of the proxy in the carl of Briſtol's 
hands, until he had ſome better aſſurance of the reſtitution of 
de Palatinate. . | 0 

Then was read his majeſty's letter to the ear! of Briſtol, 
Gited the Sth of October 162 3, wherein. the earl of Briſtol 
W required by the king, “ ſoa to endeavour, that he might 
"ave the joy of both treaties at Chriſtmaſs; namely, thoſe 
vout the marriage, and the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 
iis the duke would have bad looked upon as a poſitive or- 
&, nut to deliver up the procuration, till the reſtitution of 


About five moaths after. Rapia. 55 See the earl of Briſtol's de- 
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Charles I. the Palatinate was actually promiſed ; concerning which mat- 


ter, ſee the earl of Briſtol's anſwer to the tenth article of his 
accuſation. | 
After that the duke went on in the following manner: you 
would perceive that by this diſpatch, Briſtol would lay hold 
on all hints and emergent occaſions, to put off the deſponſo- 
ries without this required aſſurance by arms firſt obtained; but 
the truth is, he did not ſo. | 
For iſt, the confirmation came from Rome, clogged and 
mangled ; and inſtead of challenging thereupon, he labours 
with no ſmall ſtrength of wit to hide and palliate the ſame r. 
2. In the temporal articles the portion was altered, from 
fix hundred thouſand pounds in ready caſh, to ſome eighty 
thouſand pounds in money, and a few jewels, and a penſion 
of twenty thouſand pounds per annum. Inſtead of quarrelling 
with this mean alteration, he ſcems to approve and applaud 
the payment 4. | 
3. For the aſſurance of reſtitution of the Palatinate, the 
main foundation, both of match and friendſhip, he is ſo far 
from providing for it before, (which was the method preſcrib- 
ed by the king) that he leaves it to be mediated by the infanta 
after the marriage. | 
Laſtly, Inſtead of putting off the contract, as any man in 
the world (upon the diſpatch from Royſton) would have done, 
he comes to prefix a preciſe day for the deſponſories. 
Now from this raſh fixing of the day for the deſponſories 
in Spain, which was controlled again by an expreſs *, from 
hence iſſued an unneceſſary diſcourteſy put upon the king, and 
in a manner upon the infanta, by the earl of Briſtol : from 
that proceeded a great affront put upon the prince, the taking 
away the title La Princeſſa from the infanta, and the debar- 
ring of our ambaſſadors from any further acceſs to her 
perſon, | 
Then was produced an anſwer of the king of Spain, to the 
memorial of the Engliſh ambaſſador, implying a refuſal to 


p Th's could not be true, For the 
diſpecſa'icn did not come from Rome 
till the beginning of December 1623, 
and the king's abſolute order not to de- 
liver the diſpenſation, was dated No- 
vember 23. Uh refore the earl 6f Bri- 
ſtol had not time to write to England, 
to palliate the detects of the diſpenſa- 
tion, ſuppoſing it to have had any, Rap. 

q This muſt be miſrepreſented ; for 
if the carl of Briſtol had been guilty of 


ſuch prevatication, the king would nt 
have failed to bring it as an article 
accuſation againſt him, which alone 
would have been ſufficient to condemn 
him. Rapin. : | 

7 It was the prince himſelf, and the 
duke, who had agreed with the king © 
Spain op the day the marriage hou! be 
ſolemnizcd, viz. ten days after the co, 
ing of the diſpenſation, which the eat 


of Briſtol altered not, Rapin. a5 


ould net 


ch alone 


the com- 


h the eat 


alli 
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aſſiſt by arms for the recovery of the Palatinate, in caſe the Charles I. 


emperor conſented not to a reſtitution. | 


AR T' CLE VI. 


This queſtion the duke ſtated after this manner: Whether 
this being the full effect and product of all the negotiation, 
which I have opened unto you, be ſufficient Super totam ma- 
teriam, for his majeſty to rely upon with any ſafety; as well 
for the marriage of his only ſon, as for the relief of his only 
daughter? Or, that theſe treaties ſet aſide, his majeſty were 
beſt to truſt to his own ſtrength, and to ſtand upon his own 
feet? So the duke ended with this concluſion, that if the bring- 
ing us from darkneſs to light, did deſerve any thanks, we owe 
it, and muſt wholly aſcribe it to the prince his highneſs. 


It is needleſs, I think, to make upon this narrative, reflec- 


tions which may occur to every reader, after having ſeen the 


earl of Briſtol's defence. I ſhalt content myſelf therefore with 
obſerving, how little proper this narrative was to afford ſuffi- 
cient information to the two houſes of parliament, to enable 
them, upon good grounds, to form their reſolutions concern- 


ing the queſtion propoſed to them by the king. And yet 


upon this alone it was that they reſolved to adviſe the king 
to break with Spain, and this haſty advice was the principal 


cauſe of the differences afterwards between Charles I. and his 
parliaments, | | 
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BOOK XX. 


Containing the ſecond part of the Reign of CHARLEs . 
From the year 1640 to 1642. 


— 


Charles]. HE king's affairs, at the meeting of the parliament, 
1640, were in a very ill ſuation. Inſtead of ſubduing 

| the Scots, as he had flattered himſelf, he had the 
Novemb. z. mortification to ſee them enter England, force the 


Weds of the paſſage of the Tine, defeat a conſiderable body of his army, 
l, and render themſelves maſters of Newcaftle.' Moreover, be 
ſaw his own troops not very ready to ſerve him. They con- 
ſiſted, for the moſt part, of ſoldiers liſted againſt their wills 
in the ſeveral counties, and prejudiced like the reſt of the na- 
tion againſt the government. Beſides, the valour of tie 
Scots being magnihed by thoſe who had been routed, and by 
the king's private enemies, inſpired the Engliſh troops with 
fome terror. Moreover, the king wanted money to-pay them. 
His whole reſource was the two hundred thouſand pounds 
borrowed of the city of London, till it ſhovld pleaſe 3 par- 
| iament 


THE HISTORY; 


etc, 


lament to furniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies. But he Charlesl. 
could hardly expect that the parliament would be favourable 1640. 


do him. It was univerſally believed he had called it againſt 
his inclination, and becauſe he could find no other way to free 
vimſelf from his preſent circumſtances, what had paſſed in 
the ſour parliaments held ſince the beginning of his reign, the 
diſſolutions of theſe parliaments with heat and animolity, the 
impriſonment of the members, the diſcontinuance of parlia- 
ments for twelve years, the taxes impoſed by the king's ſole 
authority during that ſpace, the monopolics upon all ſorts of 
goods and commodities, the decay of trade, the open protec- 
tion granted by the king to the papiſts and arminians, the 
ſererities exerciſed upon the preſbyterians, the innovations in 
religion, the almoſt univerſal ſuſpicion of a deſign to intro- 
duce popery, the exceſſive authority uſurped by the council 
and ſtar-chamber, the corruption of the judges, in a word, 
the principles of arbitrary power aſſerted by the court, bred a 
eneral diſcontent. T'he king was not ignorant of it, and 
till now had diſregarded it : but he began to dread the con- 
ſequences when he ſaw himſelf upon the point of being ex- 
poſed to the ill humour of a new parliament, who probably 
would not loſe the opportunity of labouring the redreſs of 
orievances, which the former parliaments had in vain de- 
manded. Nevertheleſs he was ſo prejudiced and exaſperated 
againſt the Scots, that he (lill hoped the new parliament would 
look upon their entrance into England as an invaſion, as a 
war made, not upon the king, but the kingdom, and would 
furniſh the means to drive them into their country and cha- 
ſtize their audaciouſneſs. But it was not long before he per- 
ceived his hopes were ill-grounded, 


The parliament met the 3d of November, according to The partia- 


the king's writs: there had never been a more numerous aſ- ment meets. 
Clarendon, 


ſembly, very few members being abſent . Every one look- 
ed upon this as the faireſt opportunity that could poſſibly offer 


cept ſuch as were entirely devoted to the king, were ready to 
contribute to the reſtoring of the government to its true and 
ancient conſtitution. Accordingly this was what the people 


expected. On the firſt day, the king made the following 


ipecch to both houſes. 


Dr. Welwood affirms, that no thoſe that fat in this parliament. Me- 
Ae ger produced greater mea than moirs, p. 42. | 


40 My 


203 


tom. i. 


| 1 ; | p. 133. 
to cure the evils of the kingdom; and all the members, ex- IX p. 137. 
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9 « My lords. 

* TH E knowledge I had of the deſires of my Scotiſh {uh. 

The kings jects, was the cauſe of my calling the laſt aſſembly of 

tpeech at the ( parliament ; wherein had] been believed, I ſincerely think 

2 that things had not fallen out as now we ſee. But it is no 

W & wonder that men are ſo flow to believe that fo great a fedi- 

Ruſhworth, “ tion ſhould be raiſed on ſo little ground. But now, my lords 

* * and gentlemen, the honour and ſafety of this kingdom ly. 

iv. p. 11. Ing fo near at ſtake, I am reſolved to put myſelf freely 

Nalion, © and clearly on the love and affection of my Engliſh ſub- 

* . jects, as theſe of my lords that did wait on me at York, 

Annals, very well remember I there declared. 

p. 879. Therefore, my lords, I ſhall not mention my own in. 
<« tereſt, or that ſupport I might juſtly expect from you, 
te till the common fafety be ſecured ; though I muſt tell you, 
I am not aſhamed to ſay, thoſe charges I have been at have 
* been merely for the ſecurity and good of this kingdom ; 
though the ſucceſs hath not been anſwerable to my Rares 
4 therefore I ſhall only deſire you to conſider the beſt way 
both for the ſafety and ſecurity of this kingdom; wherein 
< there are two parts chiefly conſiderable. Firſt, the chafing 
„ out of rebels*. And ſecondly, that other, in ſatisfyi 
* your juſt grievances, wherein I promiſe you to concur ſo 
„ heartily and clearly with you, that all the world may fee 
« my intentions have ever been and ſhall be to make this a 
* glorious and flouriſhing kingdom. There are only two 
cc 


things that I ſhall mention to you: the one is to tell 
you, that the loan of money which ] lately had from the 
« city of London, wherein the lords that waited on me at 
« York aſſiſted me, will only maintain my army for two 
„ months, from the beginning of that time it was granted, 
« Now, my lords and gentlemen, I leave it to your confi- 
c derations what diſhonour and miſchief it might be, in caſe 
« for want of money my army be diſbanded before the re- 
& bels be put out of this kingdom. Secondly, the ſecuring 
« againſt the calamities the northern people endure at this 
cc time, and ſo long as the treaty is on foot: and in this 1 
& ſay not only they, but all this kingdom will ſuffer the 
c harm: therefore | leave this alſo to your conſideration, for 
c the ordering of thoſe great affairs, whereof you are to treat 


« at this time. I am fo confident of your love to me, and 


b That is, the Scots. Some ex- fired that expreſſion in a ſpeech to the 
ception being taken at the king's call- lords, November 3. Sec Ruſhworth, 
ing them icbels, he explained and juſti- tom. iv, p. 15%, Whitelock, p. 38. 


« that 


OF ENG LAN p. 28 ||| 


« that your care is for the honour and ſafety of the king- Charles I. W |: 
« dom, that I ſhall freely and willingly leave to you where 1640. 
« to begin. Only this, that you may the better know the 1 
« fate of all the affairs, I have commanded my lord keeper | 
« to give you a ſhort and free account of thoſe things that 
« have happened in this interim, with this proteſtation, that 
if this account be not ſatisfactory as it ought to be, [ ſhall, 1 
whenſoever you deſire, give you a full and perfect account i 
of every particular. One thing more I deſire of you, as 
one of the greateſt means to make this a happy parliament, 
« that you on your parts, as I on mine, lay aſide all ſuſ- 
« picion one of another; for, as I promiſed my lords at 
« York, it ſhall not be my fault if this be not a happy and | 
good parliament,” 2] 


— 
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After the king had done ſpeaking, the lord keeper Finch The ford | 
made his ſpeech. He began with encomiums of the king and keeper's . | 
queen, and then endeavoured to perſuade the two houſes that — | 
the calling of the parliament, was wholly owing to his majeſ- Ruſhworth, 

„who had reſolved it before he received any petition on tom. iv. | 
that ſubject . After that, he endeavoured to ſhow, though \; 1c, | 
in a very general manner, that the Scots had violated the tom. i. 1 
late treaty, and the king, againſt his will, taken up arms by p · 4524 
the unanimous advice of his council, to reduce them to obe- 
dience. He concluded with informing both houſes of what | 
had paſſed as well in the beginning of the war as in the con- 
ferences at Rippon. | 
The commons being returned to their houſe,” choſe for Lentha!i 
ſpeaker William Lenthall, a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, who chofen 
was propoſed by fir Henry Vane, ſecretary of ſtate 4, This TRI» 
choice being approved by the king, they appointed, accord- The com- 
ing to cuſtom, a. committee to examine all queſtions that 2 wen 
might ariſe about elections, returns, or other privileges of the ,;.:.... 
houſe. Then it was reſolved, that a committee of the whole Ruſhworth, 
houſe ſhould meet on certain days of the week, for theſe five tom. in. 
principal heads, namely, for rcligion, grievances, courts of 1 
juſtice, trade, and Ireland. Theſe were the articles which tom. i. 

| * | p- 1517. 

it it be true as Whitelock ſays, that 14 
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And yet the lord Clarendon aſcribes 


the calling the parliament to the advice 
of the great council of peers at Vork. 
Rapin, 

4 The lord Clarendon ſays, the king 
deſigned fir Thomas Gardiner, recorder 
of London to be ſpeaker: but he could 
not get himſe! elected for London, nor 
ny other burrough, And no wonder, 


ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition to the court- 
proceedings, was in the hearts and ac- 
tions of moſt of. the people, that very 


few of that party had the favour to be 


choſea members of this parliament. 
Clarendon, tom, i. p. 135. White- 
loc c, p. 37. | 


chiefly 
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CharlesI. chiefly occaſioned the nation's complaints and murmurs; af 
1640. the commons thereby evidently diſcovered their intentions. 


mentary tranſactions, I think it neceſſa 
give a deſcription of this parliament, and of the different 


parties into which it was divided. It will afterwards be more 


eaſy to perceive the motives of their acts and reſolves, and 
withal the true grounds of the civil war that afflicted Eng- 
land. 1 bai 


Di ſpoſition 


reſpect to © b 2 a 
trance. fo manifeſt, that it was almoſt impoſſible, without ſubvertin 


Clarendon, the conſtitution of the government, to find plauſible reaſons 
to juſtify the king's and the miniſtry's conduct, during the 
Kuſhwarth, fiſteen foregoing years. They were of ſuch a nature, that 
no man was free from them, not even thoſe who ſerved for 


Tom. f. 
p. 137. 
tom. iti. 
r. 135 te inſtruments to impoſe them on the people, though they were 
in great meaſure indemnitied ſome other way. 
were of ſuch conſequence, that admitting the prineiples:where- 


on they were founded, the neceſiary reſult was a total fab-'! 

verſion of the government, and an arbitrary power unknown 
It may therefore be affirmed, 
that from the very beginning of this parliament, the generab | 
ſentiment of both houſes was, that the preſent opportunity of 
applying proper remedies to the evils of the kingdom was not 


to the Engliſh tor many ages. 


to be neglected. | 


But the members were divided upon à principal point, 
which however flowed from the general diſpoſition. ' Some 
were of opinion, that after all the grievances were tedreſſed, 
the government ſhould be reſtored to its natural ftate, fuck ' 
as it was before the reigns of James and Charles, without 
any additions or alterations. Others, on the contrary, thought 
that after the redreſs of grievances, it would be neceſſary to ufe + 
fome effectual method to put it out of the king's power ever to 


invade the liberties of the people and the privileges of the 


parliament : but tlieſe carefully concealed their intentions, 
left they ſhould give occaſion to the others to ſuſpect a deſign 


to alter the eſtabliſhed government, and cauſe them to op- 


poſe even the moſt rea ſonable things, out of fear of the conſe - 
quences. They hoped to find, or ſtart, in time, opportunt - 
ties enough to inſpite the whole nation with a diſtruſt of the 


king, and by that means to accompliſh their ends, 1 
Suc 


As from the 3d of November 1640, to the 25th of ren 
guſt 1642, the hiſtory of this reign wholly conſiſts of parlia- 
before all things to 


Firſt, it is certain there was hardly a member of either 
of the parli- houſe but what was diſpoſed to procure the redreſs of the 
ament ob grievances ſo long complained of. Theſe grievances: were 


In ſhort, they 
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ence, to hinder the king from breaking the mea- 


eich might be taken againſt him. The king was un- 
. ler an abſolute neceſſity to maintain an army for his defence 
„ast the Scots, without having for that purpoſe other 
means than the aſſiſtance of the parliament: for the times 
; being changed, the impoſing of arbitrary taxes could not be 
5 nracliſed any longer, upon which probably he had depended 
** 1 the beginning of the war, ſince, in a month after taking 
e he field, he was deſtitute of money to pay his troops. So it 
e was the parliament's intereſt to keep the king in his neceſſi- 
g tr, that he might not be able to oppoſe the reſolutions o 
„ e two houſes. It is not therefore to be thought ſtrange, 
Ei that the parliament did not much attend to what the king 
r oc deſired, namely, to be enabled to drive the Scots out 
rewe kingdom, ſince on the contrary the preſence of the 
re ots gave the two houſes a ſuperiority they were unwilling 
In 0! 0 loſe, 1 VW | | 
7 The ſentiments of the parliament were alſo very various with re. 


wihout them there was no lawful] ordination, nor conſequent- 
I; any valid adminiſtration of the ſacraments : of this number 
fre the biſhops, and almoſt all the king's party, There 
ere moderate epiſcopalians, who being ſincerely attached to 
tb! church of England, had however different ideas of epiſco- 
ay: they had a veneration for epiſcopal government, as be- 
nz very ancient in the church, and what they moſt liked; 


ed; ut though they had no deſign to alter it, they did not think 
however ſo abſolutely neceſſary, but that religion might well 
out wit under any other kind of government: this was the 
ght Walling opinion, and eſpouſed by a majority in both houſes. 
ufe WW" ierefore it may be ſaid, that in the beginning of this par- 
"to ament the members in general had no intention to attack 
the e government of the church, 'eſtabliſhed in England ſince 
us, le reformation. wy 
ſign hut there was in the two houſes another party more power- 
op- by the ability of their leaders than by their number: I 
iſe⸗ en that of the preſbyterians, who were divided alſo into 


Xerate and rigid. The former had no other view 
en. to obtain ſome liberty and ſecurity againſt perſecu- 
0. The latter were of a different ſtamp. They conſider- 
epiſcopal government as repugnant to the word of God, 

2 and 


ine the general diſpoſition of the parliament, it is Charlesl. | 
— 5 of the Scots into England was to be 1640. 
vs a very conſiderable advantage, granted to the Engliſh ——— 


with reſpect to religion. There were in the houſes rigid epiſ- ſpect to re- 
opalians, who believed biſhops eſſential to religion, and that lion. 


F . M 
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Charles. and the juriſdiction of the biſhops as a real tyranny, The, 
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1640. were the particular objects of the hatred of the king, mini. | 
ſtry biſhops, and molt of the clergy, becauſe their principe them, 
tended to the utter ruin of the church of England. For thy 3 
reaſon they believed there was no ſafety for them, but in a r 
entire change of epiſcopal into preſbyterian government. Bu the ki 
they eaſily perceived, that to attain their ends the king wa, all the 
to be diſabled to oppoſe them, knowing that, as long as it ated al 
was in his power, he would never conſent to that change, an 
Their number was however ſo inconſiderable, that they WR Pan 
would have made no figure in the parliament, had they n 
been ſupported by the Scots, whoſe aid they could not he EN 
without. Moreover, among theſe rigid preſbyterians lay con- (6 11 
cealed a certain ſet of men, known afterwards by the name 0 
of Independents, who held, concerning civil as well as eccle. as! 
ſiaſtical government, uncommon opinions, which they tock « 1 
care not to explain till they found occaſion to publiſh them, « labc 
They were contented for ſome years to conceal themſelves WW © the 
among the rigid preſbyterians, in order at a proper time to Wil pro 
accompliſh their deſigns more effectually. It was the pat. C1 
cular intereſt of theſe men ſo to manage, that the govern- Wi © age: 
ment of the ſtate ſhould be changed, or rather overthrown, i © vey 
well knowing their party could never ſubſiſt but in anarchy. WW © of 
And therefore, without diſcovering their intentions, they in- © qua 

proved all occaſions to ſow and cheriſh diſcord between the « — 
king and the parliament. The whole preſbyterian party wal © the 
directed by the heads of the rigids and independents, men ol © reli: 
great parts, who, without diſcovering themſelves more than the 
was neceſlary, ſeemed to confine their deſigns to the rede © ty o 
of grievances, which was the general aim of the parliament, * bei: 
and wherein almoſt all were united. They found a doubllB ſou 
advantage in this conduct: firſt, they removed all ſuſpicion 3 
of their intending to change the government of church d * the 
ſtate, and with all preventing the union of the other member © to | 
who would not have failed to unite, in order to oppoſe ſun © me 
a change. The ſecond advantage was, that by being ſoley dor 
intent at firſt upon the redreſs of grievances, they had fre © the 
quent occaſions of exclaiming againſt the king's former ad 
miniſtration, and fomenting the parliament's diſtruſt and je 0 Ar 
louſy of him: for it was by that chiefly they hoped to A 
able to execute their projects. | ri re, 
Such being the diſpoſition of the parliament, it is ealy t 0 — 
Ruſhworth, perceive the reaſon why the commons were ſo intent at n e, 
ons: upon the redreſs of grievances, as well public as private, bus 
. p. 1336, great number of petitions upon that ſubject were preſented i 8 
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them, within a few days after their meeting, Many mem- CharlesI, 
bers were likewiſe charged with the like petitions from their 1640. 
burroughs and ſhires, and ſeveral very mortifying ſpeeches to — 
the king and his miniſters were made in the houſe . Of Nalſon, 

all theſe ſpeeches I ſhall inſert only one, wherein are enumer- tom. i. 

ated all the public grievances, of which the people thought to 3 
have reaſon to complain: it is that of Mr. Pym, member of 

par uament for Taviſtock in the county of Devon f. 


« Mr, Speaker, 


6 10 redreſs grievances will not hinder, but further the pym's 
« 4 ſervice of the king: to take away the weights, does fecechabont 
as much advantage motion, as to add wings. | Jo wer 
« I ſhall, 1. Inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe grievances we tom. iv, . 
labour under. 2. Demonſtrate them to be as hurtful to p.21. 
« the king as to the people. 3. That the remedies will 
« prove equally good to both of them. 
The king can do no wrong; the law caſts all miſcarri- 
« ages upon the miniſters : thus the influence of heaven con- 
« veyeth vigour into ſublunary creatures; but the malignity 
© of all epidemical diſeaſes proceedeth from the ill- affected 
„ qualities of the earth or air. 
« There are a threefold fort of grievances: 1. Some againſt 
the privilege of parliament : 2. Others to the prejudice of 
* religion: 3. Some againſt the liberty of the ſubject. For 
„the firſt, the members are free from arreſts ; to have liber- 
* ty of ſpeech ; a legiſlative, judiciary, and conciliary power; 
* being the ſame to the body politic, as the faculties of the 
* ſoul to a man. 
* Theſe privileges have been broken: 1. In reſtraining 
* the members from ſpeaking. 2. In forbidding the ſpeaker 
: to put a queſtion ; both of theſe pracliſed in the laſt parlia- 
bert. 3. By impriſoning divers members for matters 
done in parliament. 4. By proceedings againſt them for 
* the ſame in the inferior courts. 5. Enjoining them to 


* Arthur Capel (afterwards lord Ca- 
pel) preſented a petition for Hertiord- 
are ir John Packington for Worcel- 
1 * hr John Culpeper for Kent, 
a4 lip Mulgrave for Weſtmoreland, 
5 rancis Sevmour for Wilts, (theſe 
I afterwards for the king); Henry 
8 Ferdinando lord Fairfax ior 
* = fir Edmund Mountford for 
15 3 Thomas Barrington for Et- 
"> BERLIN Piernoint for Shropſhire, 


Vol, IX. Q 


fir Guy Palmer for Rutland, etc, Ruſh- 
worth, tom. iv. p. 21. 

f Rapin. by miſtake, has inſerted in 
his biſtory Mr. Pym's ſpeech which he 
he ſpoke the 17th of Auguft, in the 
laſt parliament, and of which meution 
is made above, p. 82. Wherefore the 
tranſlator has :nſerted here the true 
ſpeech, as it is found in Ruihwort2, 
ton, iv. P. 37, | 
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tions. 
enjoined, as altars, images, crucifixes, bowings, ete. 
Theſe I may in ſome reſpect compare to the dry bones in 


vino. 3. Contriving and publiſhing new articles of viſita- 


ö 


give ſecurity for their good behaviour, and continuing them 
in priſon even to the death. 6. In abrupt diſſolutions of 
parliament ; the great grievance ; like the execution of x 
man without being heard: it receives a being by the ſum. 
mons, and a civil death by diſſolution; not only thereby to 
die, but to be made inteſtabiles, uncapable of making their 
wills, the good acts that they were about. 
& The ſecond is, encouragement of popery : 1. By ſuſpen. 
ſion of laws againit them: now it is certain, there can be 
no ſecurity from papiſts, but in their diſability ; their prin. 
ciples are incompatible with any other religion; laws will 
not reſtrain them, nor oaths ; for the pope diſpenſeth with 
both, and his command acts them againſt the realm in 
ſpirituals and temporals, in ordine ad ſpritualia. Henry Ill. 
and Henry IV. of France, were no proteſtants, yet were 
murthered becauſe they tolerated reformation. 2. By al- 
lowing them places of truſt and honour in the common- 
wealth. 3. Their free reſort to London, and to the 
court; to communicate their counſels and deſigns, diving 
into the ſecrets of ſtate. 4. That as they have a congre- 
gation of cardinals at Rome, for advancing the pope's au- 
thority in England; ſo have they a nuntio here, for the 
execution thereof. 1 © 

Then as to innovations of religion introduced; 1. Main- 
tenance of popiſh tenets, in books, ſermons, and diſputa- 
2. Practice of popiſh ceremonies countenanced and 


Ezekiel, which firſt came together, then ſinews and fleſh 
came upon them, afterwards the ſkin covered them, and 
then breath and life was put into them; ſo firit the form, 
then the ſpirit and life of popery was to come amongſt us. 
3. Preferment of perſons popiſhly affected. 4. The diſ- 
couragements of proteſtants, by over-rigid proſecutions of 
the ſcrupulous for things indifferent: no vice made ſo great 
as inconformity ; by puniſhing without law, for not read. 
ing the book for Sunday recreations; for not removing the 
communion-table otherwiſe; for not coming to the rails 
to receive the communion ; for preaching on the Lord's 
day in the afternocn ; ſor catechiſing otherwiſe than as in 
the ſhort catechiſm in the Common Prayer Book. 5. By 


incroachment of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction ; particularly, I 
In fining and impriſoning without law. 2. Challenging 


their juriſdiction to be appropriated to their order jure di- 


tion, 
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« ſubordinate officers and officials. 


« the order of time when they were aCted, than the conſe- 
« quence ; but when we come to the cure, it will be beſt tg 
« begin with the moſt important. 

« There is firſt, tunnage and poundage, and the late new 
« hook of rates taken by prerogative, without grant of par- 
« liament ; from whence theſe inconyentencies follow : 1. 
Mens goods are ſeized, their ſuits ſtopt. 2. Miſemploy- 
« ment of the ſums of money impoſed ; for though intended 
for the guard of the ſeas, they are diſpoſed to other uſes, 
„and a new tax raiſed for the ſame purpoſe. 3. The 
© burthen exceſhve, trade hindered, home-commodities abaſ- 
„ed, and foreign inhanſed ; by which means the ſtock of 
* the kingdom is diminiſhed, eſpecially to the poor planters 
* in America, by the tax upon tobacco. | 
« There is compoſition for knighthood ; which, though it 
| refers to a former cuſtom, yet upon the ſame grounds, 
the king may renew it by a new fine, immoderate multi- 
* plication of diftreſs and iſſues, and enforce them to com- 
* pound with the commiſſioners. An inundation of mono- 
1 polies undertaken by papiſts, and full of miſchief 2 firſt, 
* Þy impairing the goodneſs, and inhanſing the price of ſalt, 
bap, beer, coals, etc. Secondly, Under colour of which, 
' trade was reſtrained to a few hands. "Thirdly, Many per- 
b {ons thereupon illegally impriſoned. ; 
„But the great and unparalleled grievance is the ſhip- 
money, being aggravated, not ſupported by the judgment, 
which is is not grounded upon law, cuſtom, precedent, or 
authority: it being improper for a caſe of neceſſity; and 
' wounding in variety of miſchief: as, firſt, The general 
txtent to all perſons, all times, and the ſubject left reme- 
els, Secondly, The arbitrary proportion without limits. 
Thirdly, Impoſed by writ, and diſpoſed by inſtructions, 
improper for the office of a ſheriff in the inland coun- 
ies. and inconvenient for the inhabitants; without rule or 
table means for the levying or managing of it. | 
* The enlargements of foreſts beyond the bounds of the 
liatutes 27 and 28 Edw. I. which perambulations then 
Were the cauſe of that famous Charta de Foreſta: and now 
en ing theſe old queſtions, new diſtempers may follow, 
and particular obliquities we may already obſerve, and ſur- 
Pitous proceedings, as in Effex ; yet that verdict was 
Morced in other counties, and a judgment upon the mat- 

2 | * 


te tion, new canons z and the boldneſs of biſhops, and their CharlesT, 


« As to the third ſort of grievances, I ſhall obſerve rate. 
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Charles I. © ter after three or four hundred years quiet poſſeſlion| of the 


1640. 


e ſented as a grievance in the time of king James; now much 
more encreaſed, and much more prejudicial. | 


ing and fining their perſons - for that, for which they ar 


THE HIS TO R:X% 
* ſubject, who thereupon is forced to compound for gre 
«© fines. 
The ſelling of nuſance: the king as a father of the con. 
monwealth, 1s to take care of the public commodities and 
* advantages of the ſubjects, as rivers, high-ways, and com. 
% mon-ſewers, by ordinary writs, Ad quod damnum: but 
now by a courſe extrajudicial, by inforcing compoſitions: 
ſo then, if really it be a nuſance that is compounded for, i 
is an hurt to the people; if no nuſance, then it is a grand 
*«« prejudice to the party. 
« 'The commiſſion for buildings about London, was pre- 


„ The commiſſion for depopulations began ſome few year 
& fince; by both theſe commiſſions, the ſubject is reſtrainel 
from diſpoſing of his own; demoliſhing their houſes, puniſt- 


« ſtill liable by law; for the king cannot licence a nuſance; 
and although theſe are not nuſances, yet it is of ill-conſe- 
5 gquence to be compounded for, and may make à precedeit 
& for kings to licence ſuch things as are nuſances indeed. 

Military charges ought not to be laid upon the people 
* by warrant of the king's hand, nor by letters of the coun- 
“ cil-table, nor by order of the lords lieutenants of counties 
« nor their deputies. It began to be practiſed as a loan for 
* ſupply of coat and conduct-money in queen Elizabeth 
** time, with promiſe to be repaid it, as appears by a conſta: 
c warrant in the exchequer, and certain payments: but now 
« a:days never repaid. The firſt particular brought into? 
* tax was, the muſter-maſter's wages; which being but 
%a ſmall ſum, was generally digeſted : yet in the-laft patli 
ment, it was defigned to be remedied. But now there fol 
* lows preſſing of men againſt their wills, or to find other 
* 2dly, Proviſions for public magazines for powder, ſpades 
*« and pickaxes. Zdly, Salary of officers, cart - horſes, cart 
« and ſuch like. | (7189 ad. 

The extrajudicial declarations of judges without hear 
of counſel or argument: a teeming grievance, 'producus 
« of many others. V SV SWE- D931! 279101 

« Monopolies countenanced by the council-table, and il 
e clauſe of their patents of monopolies, commanding the ju 
<< ces of the peace to aſſiſt them ; whereby the great abilit 
* of that honourable board, receive a ſtain by ſuch mattes, 
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That great and moſt eminent power of the king in edits 


« and proclamations, called Leges Temporis, uſed heretofore 
« to encounter with ſudden and unexpected danger, till the 
great council of the king could be called, bath of late been 
« exerciſed for enjoining and maintaining monopolies. 


But 
« the laſt and greateſt grievance leads us a ſtep higher, even 


« as high as heaven, as the throne of God, his word and 
truth. The ambitious and corrupt clergy, preaching down 
«* the laws of God, and liberties of the kingdom; pretend- 


* ing divine authority and abſolute power in the king, to do 
« what he will with us; and this preaching is the highway 
to preferment ; as one Manwaring ſentenced in the former 
e parliament for this doctrine, then a doctor, is now become 
a biſhop... The intermiſſion of parliaments contrary to the 
* ſtatute, whereby they are to be called once a year, is the 
main cauſe of all theſe and other miſchiefs, to which par- 
« laments give remedy. 

* Theſe grievances are as well hurtful to the king as to 
* the ſubjects, by interrupting their communion ; they have 


need of his general pardon, and to be ſecured from projec- 


tors and informers ; to be freed from obſolete laws, and 
and from the ſubtle devices of ſuch who ſeek to ſtrain 
* the prerogative to their own private advantage, and the 
* public hurt; and the king hath need of them for counſel, 
for ſupport, Queen Elizabeth's victorious attempts, were 
* for the moſt part carried on upon the ſubjects purſes, and 
* not upon her own; though the honour and profit were 
* hers, "Theſe diſcontents at home diminiſh the king's re- 
* putation abroad, and diſadvantage his treaties, and weaken 
his party beyond ſea; by encouraging popery ; by forcing 
the ſubjects to leave the kingdom, to the prejudice of the 
* king's cuſtoms and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, divers clo- 
* thiers forced away, who ſet up their manufacture abroad to 

* the hurt of the kingdom. 
The king hath received upon the monopoly of wines, 
thirty thouſand pounds per ann. The vintner pays forty 
O 3 ſhillings 


TP 


« ſo mean a report in the eſtimation of the law, ſo ill in Charles J. 
« the apprehenſion of the people. 

« The high-cour* of ſtar-chamber, called in the parlia- 
« ment rolls Magnum Concilium, to which the parliaments 
« were wont to refer ſuch matters as they had not time to 
determine: a court erected againſt oppreſſion, a court of 
« councils, and a court of juſtice, now an inſtrument of erect- 
« ing and defending monopolies, to ſet a face of public good 
© on things pernicious. 


1640. 
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Charles I. ſhillings per tun, which comes to ninety thouſand Pounds 
1640. © the price upon the ſubject by retail is increaſed tWo-pence 
— ** a quart, which comes to eight pounds a tun; and ſo torty. 
: ive thouſand tun brought in yearly, amounts to three hug. 
* dred ſixty thouſand pounds; which is three hundred and 
** thirty thouſand pounds Joſt to the kingdom, above the king: 
6 receipt. | 
* Now the remedies, and removing theſe grievances, con. 
& fiſt of two main branches, in declaring the law where it i; 
* doubtful, and in providing for the execution of the lay 
*© where it is clear. But theſe I refer to a farther time, and 
* for the preſent adviſe ſpeedily to defire a conference with 


te the lords touching grievances ; and always to humble our- 
* ſelves for God's aſſiſtance.“ e 


cc 
ce 


As Mr. Pym, who ſpoke this ſpeech, was one of the lead. 

ing men in the houſe of commons, he was extremely applaud- 

ed, and the more, that in giving a ſummary of all the public 

pays he had not uſed any diſreſpectful terms againſt the 

ing or his miniſters. This ſpeech was followed with another 

by fir Benjamin Rudyard, who, to intimate that there was a 

ſettled deſign to introduce popery and arbitrary power into 
England, expreſſed himſelf after this manner: | 

Expretions They have brought it to paſs, that under the name of 

of amember © puritans, all our religion is branded; and under a few hard 

— — * words againſt jeſuits, all popery is countenanced. Who: 

bf the puri · ſoever ſquares his actions by any rule either divine or hu- 


Nor. man, he is a puritan; whoſoever would be governed by 
Vo 76..." bs 
Ruſhworth, 2 . x 
iv. p. 24. ſoever other men would have him do, he is a puritan : their 


Nalſon, 4 great work, their maſter-piece, now, is to make all thoſe of 
t. pg. er the religion, to be the ſuſpected party of the kingdom.“ 
Ruſh worth: I heſe ſpeeches were ſeconded with fo great a number of 
19. p. 28. complaints and petitions concerning grievances both public 

and private, that the houſe was divided into above forty com- 

mittecs upon this ſingle article, according to the different na. 
A fan ap- ture of the complaints. But before the particular examina- 


pointed, tion of theſe grievances was begun, the commons thought fil 
N to deſire the concurrence of the lords to move the king, that 
3 


t. l. P. 504. he would be pleaſed to appoint a faſt, which met with no op- 
poſition either from the lords or the king E. Then they ap- 
examine the pointed a committee to examine what number of papiſts were 
proclama- in and about London, and how they were armed. As the 
tion againſt 


& Dr. Cornelius Burgeſs, and Stephen and ptayed at leaſt ſeven hdurs betwix? 

Marſhal, preached on that day before them, Diurnal Occurrences, p. 4+ 

tae houſe of commons, and preached | ; 
king 


the king's laws, he is a puritan ; he that will not do what- 
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king, by a meſſage, had acquainted them with his deſign to Charles. 
publiſh a proclamation againſt recuſants, the committee was 1640, 
empowered to examine the ſame after the publication, and 
ſce how it was executed, | : 
Two days aſter, on the gth of November, the houſe going Cn 
upon the grievances, the lord Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, emon- 
made on that ſubject a ſpeech, which he concluded with this ſtrance of 
motion, „That a ſele& committee may be appointed to 22 of 
« draw out of all that has been complained of, ſuch a remon- dom. 
« ſtrance as may be a faithful and lively repreſentation to his — 9. 
« majeſty of the deplorable eſtate of the kingdom oth... N 
probably, this motion had been reſolved among the leaders, ae. 
becauſe they were apprehenſive of the king's oppoſing the re- Nalſon, 
dreſs of grievances, and becauſe in that caſe it was requiſite % Be $07 
to ſhow the people the neceſfity of this redreſs, by inform- 
ing them wherein conſiſted the grievances of the nation. The * 
lord Digby's motion being approved, the houſe appointed a draw it up. 
committee of twenty-four to prepate the remonſtrance. But Ruſhworth, 
becauſe the king ſhowed greater condeſcenſion than was ex- "oy of 
pected, the remonſtrance was not drawn till above a year af- red. 
ter, and upon another occaſion. | 


Sir John Culpeper, one of the members who had ſpoken Votes a- 


upon the grievances, having chiefly inſiſted on monopolies, it gainſt mo- 


was voted, that all ſuch members as directly or N had Por rs 


any ſhare in, or benefit from any project or monopoly, ſhould iv. p. 37. 

be diſabled to fit in the houſe, and that Mr. Speaker {hould Clarendon, 

iſue out writs to chuſe others in their room. I here were af- petitions 

terwards four expelled the houſe upon that account i. fromPrynn, 
During the four or five firſt days, the houſe of commons — A 

wa almoſt wholly employed in receiving petitions and com- Nov. ,, i 


plaints, as well from private perſons, as from burroughs and Ruſhworth, 


lire Amongſt the private petitions, the moſt remarkable Hr 


D l 1,6 
was thoſe of Baſtwick, Burton, Pryn k, Lilburn, Leighton, e. "Or 


Clarendon, 
25, note l. They were now, by or- t. i. p. 159. 
der of parliament, brought from their Nalion, 
ſeveral places of confinement to Lon- , i. p. 4995 
don. Prynn and Burton landing at the 
ſame time, viz. November 28, at South- 519. 
ampton, were received with extraordi- Pjurn. 
nary demonſtrations of eſteem, had their Occur. 
© 3mit not of the ſupremacy in eccle- Charges bore, and liberal preſents given 
" laftical affairs, and were ſworn to them. This method and ceremony kept 
. Ruſhworth, tom. iv, p. 32, them company all their journey, and 
ſo many people met them upon their ap- 
proach to London, that they were car- 
ricd into the city by above ten thouſand 
' perſons, with boughs and flowers in 
their hands. Clarendon, tom. i. p. 160. 
Nalſon, tom. i. p. 570. 


O 4 


In this ſpeech he mentions among 
der things, the new canon-oath, and 


id is a covenant againſt the king for 
© dif0ps 3 as the Scotiſh covenant is 
: gant the king and biſhops, only ſo 

Tatu worſe than the Scotiſh, as they 


tis 


= Is 
R \ 5 4a A \ 
ded an account of the ſevere puniſh- 
dtat gf 


thete three perſons above, p. 


J ennings, 


Ruſhworth, ; 


t. 1. p. 140, 


— — — HD—é 
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Charles I. Jennings, Smart. Theſe men complained of the exorhitan 
1640. pains and penalties inflicted on them by the ſtar-chamber and 
m— high-commiſſion. As I intend not to dwell upon the affairs of 
private perſons, I ſhall only ſay, that within the ſpace of about 
a year, the commons found time to examine all theſe en. 
Grievances tences one after another, and to. puniſh the members of the 
of Hr upon ſtar-chamber, who had given their votes, by condemning them 
perſons re- . 

dreſſed. to pay all the coſts and damages to the parties. The repa- 
rations to Baſtwic, Pryn, and Burton, were fixed to above 
four thouſand pounds each ®. All the other complaints of 
private perſons againſt the courts of juſtice, or the (tar-cham- 
ber and high-commitlion, or certain biſhops and deans, who 
laboured more than the reſt, to introduce innovations in te- 
| ligion, were heard, The commons took a pleaſure to mor. 
tify in their turn, thoſe who had ſtretched the prerogative 
royal in perſecuting the puritans, or rather ſuch as did not 
bear the yoke patiently, who were confounded under that 

name, with the preſbyterians. not | 
If the commons endeavoured to do juſtice to private per- 
ſons, who had ſuffered any injury during the firſt fifteen years 
of this reign, it may well be imagined, they neglected not to 
«redreſs the grievances of the whole nation. This was their 
principal buſineſs during the firſt year of their ſeſſion. Tho 
the parliament was compoſed of feveral parties, who had not 
all the ſame views, they were, however, united with'reſpect 
to the redreſs of grievances. Even thoſe members Who were 
moſt devoted to the king, durſt not oppoſe the general ſen- 
timent, fome becauſe they thought the thing juſt, others, not 
to loſe their labour, and for fear of rendering themſelves. too 

I ſiuſpected. 0 1169-97] 

: Princiyal 0 Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to the public mil 
the 2rievan- Chicks, the archbiſhop of Canterbury was conſidered as one 
baud, 


The public 
grievances 

: redreſſed 
21:5 


| Leighton a phyſician, father of Dr, rant of the council, without any cauſe and 


— 


wy ES 0. tad 


Leighton, archbiſhop of Glaſgow, for 
writinz a book called Sion's Plea againſt 
Prelacy, (wherein he adviſed the par- 
liament to kill all the biſhops, by 
% ſmiting them under the fifth rib, 
* railed againſt the queen, calling her 
a Canaanite and Idolatreſs, was thrown 
into a noiſom priſon, fined ten thous 
ſand pounds, ſtood in the piilory twice, 
having one ear cut off, ore noftril lit, 
and one cheek fired, with thirty-fix 
laſlies each time. Whitelock, p. 15. 
Alexander Jennings of Buckingham- 
ſkire, for refuſing to pay ſk.ip-rzoney, 
was impriſoned in the Fleet, by war- 


expreſſed, and the court of king's-benc that 
nad refuſed to diſcharge or ball hin 
when brought thither by Habeas Cor- | 
pus.—Peter Smart, canon of Durham, 
having in 1628, printed two ſermons 4 
gainſt innovations in the church of Dur- 
ham, by Dr. Coſins, was by the high and 
commiſſion of York deprived of his pre- 
bend and living, fined 5001. and 1mpri- 
ſoned many years, Ruſhworth. 

m Nalſon pretends, that the ſenten® of l 
in the. ſtar- chamter againſt Baſtwicc 
was not only juſt, but that he deſerved | 
even death, if he had not had to do 
with the moſt merciful of Kings: Nr 
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of the chief and moſt worthy of puniſhment, as being author Chatlesl. 


of the innovations in the church, promoter of the war with 
Scotland, perſecutor of the preſbyterians, and head of the ar- 
minians. The earl of Strafford was likewiſe of this number, Straſford. 
becauſe he had fo entirely devoted himſelf to the king, that 

in his two great offices of preſident of the court of York, and 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he had no other view than to ſtretch 

the prerogative royal, and increaſe the king's revenues. His 

proud and haughty carriage had no leſs offended the public 

than his actions, whereby he ſtrove to eſtabliſh an arbitrary 

power. He was accuſed of adviſing the king to tranſport his 

[riſh army into England, to ſubdue the oppoſers of his will. 

Though he was highly in the king's favour, he had.neyer- 

theleſs made himſelf many enemies at court and in the king- 

dom, who earneſtly ſought occaſions to ruin him, The lord- Finch. 
keeper Finch was looked upon alſo as a pernicious counſellor, 

wholly devoted to the king, and ready for any attempt to 

eſtabliſh a deſpotic government, It was not doubted, but he 

was the man that had corrupted the judges in the buſineſs of 

ſnip- money. Sir Francis Windebank, ſecretary of ſtate, was Windebank 
reckoned the patron of the catholics, and it was by his means Clerendon, 
that the condemned prieſts and jeſuits eſcaped one way or t. i. p. 142. 
other the ſentence paſſed upon them. In ſhort, the judges 


1640. 


of the realm had rendered themſelves extremely odious to the 


people, as well by the judgment they had given in Mr. 


Hampden's affair, as by numberleſs other acts of injuſtice on 


private perſons. Theſe were the principal authors of the The judges. 
grievances, whom the commons intended to bring to exem- 
plary puniſhment. . | 

The earl of Strafford was the firſt on whom the ſtorm fell. The earl of 
The 11th of November, eight days after the opening of the Strattordis 
parliament, Mr. Pym having defired, and obtained his deſire 050 pk . 
of the commons, that the doors of the houſe might be locked, => a= 
and the outward room cleared of ſtrangers, informed them, Ruſhworth, 
that there were ſeveral complaints againſt the earl of Strafford, t. 
which afforded good ground to accuſe him of high-treaſon. t. i. p. 520. 
Upon this information, the houſe immediately appointed a Clarendon, 
committee of ſeven n, who withdrawing into another room, e ee, 
and conierriu g together, reported preſently after, that it was wi 
their opinion, there was juſt cauſe to impeach the earl of 
dirafford, Then Mr. Pym was ordered to go to the houſe 


of lords, and accuſe the earl of high-treaſon, in the name of 


" Mr, Pym, Mr, Strode, Mr. St. worthy, Sir Walter Earl, and Mr. 
Tohn, the lord Pjgb,, Sir Joha Clot- Hampden, Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 43. 


all 
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Charles I. all the commons. He had orders likewiſe to tell the lords, 
1640. that in due time the commons would produce the articles of 
accuſation, and in the mean time, deſited the accuſed might 
be put into ſafe cuſtody. The earl of Strafford was that very 
day come from the army, and had taken his place in the houſe 
of lords. Before his departure from the army, he had re. 
ceived notice that there was a deſign to attack him. But 
whether through pride, or a belief that _—_— done nothin 
without the king's warrant, he was ſecure, he ſighted the ad- 
vice, and would be preſent in the parliament. Indeed, ſome 
months before, the king's protection was more than ſufficient 
He !s ſent to to ſcreen him from all danger. But the face of affairs was 
the Tower. altered, and it is ſtrange a perſon of ſo great a genius, and ſo 
"gg good ſenſe, could imagine the king was able to protect him 
Clarendon, in ſuch a junure®. However this be, upon the commons 
t. i. p. 140. impeachment, the lords committed him to the cuſtody of the 
black-rod, and ſome days after fent him to the Tower, As 
this affair was prolonged till May the next year, I ſhall not 
ſpeak of it, till I come to the time of this famous trial, and 
{hall continue to relate, without interruption, what concerns 


the redreſs of grievances, and the puniſhment or accuſation of 


their-authors. 


Windebank Secretary Windebank was attacked next. Several petitions . 
's cited. were preſented againſt him to the houſe, whereof he was 


8 member, complaining, that as ſecretary of ſtate, he had iſſued 


52, 68, 60, out warrants under his own hand, for the diſcharge of pro- 

8 ſecutions againſt prieſts, and for their releaſe out of priſon, 

ne, All theſe petit ed to ſhow, that he loſt no opportu- 
t. l. p. $27, petitions tended to ſhow, that he loſt no opp 

x71, cc. nity to countenance the papiſts, and gloried in being reckoned. 

Clarendon. their patron. I do not know whether he profeſſed the Ro- 

mah catholic religion. Be this as it will, he was ſummoned 

ſeveral times to come to the houſe, and anſwer what was 

He flies into laid to his charge. But he believed it more proper to avoid 


— | | I 5 5 Trance. When he 
Ks, impending ſtorm, and withdraw into Franc 
iv. p. 91. 


January 11, o Whitelock ſays, it was conſidered told him, © As he was king of Eng- 


at Vork, whether the earl ſhould repair „ land, he was able to ſecure, him from 
to the houle, or continue in the north “ any danger, and the parliament ſhould 


with the army. The ear! humbly de- © not touch one hair of his head. S 


fired his majeſty to excuſe his going to in obedience to the king's commands, 
parliament, alledging, „He ſhould not the earl came to London, but not, 4s 
de be able to do him any ſervice there, Rapin ſays, the ſame day he was 1+ 
«© but rather be a means to hinder his peached, but a few days before, White» 


affairs; and beſides, in caſe they lock, p. 37. The lord Clarendon faysy | ] 
* ſhould fall upon him, he being at a it was believed he came to the houſe ' 
e diſtance, might the better retire from that day, to accuſe the lord Say, and 


„ danger, &c. The king, notwith- ſome others, of having induced the Scots 


franding all he tonld ſay, infiſted upon to invade the kingdom, vol. 1, p. 139% 


dae eari's coming to parliament, and Heylin's Obſery, p. 211. 
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i: out of danger, he ſent the earl of Pembroke, lord-cham- Charlesl. 
berlain, a letter, lamenting his misfortune, and intimating, 1640. 
that if he was guilty, it was only for having ſerved the king 
faithfully, and obeyed his orders P. =o 
The convocation, their canons, oath, and the tax they had Debates up- 
aid upon the clergy to aid the king in his war with Scotland EA = 
were next taken into conſideration by the houſe. This affair Ruſtworth, 
was debated with great warmth : ſeveral members made on tom, iv. 
the occaſion ſpeeches tending to ſhow the king could not, by g. 5% 6. 
his authority, turn the convocation into a ſynod. They al- Valdes, ; 
|d,cd for reaſon, that the clergy who compoſed it could act tom. i. 
but as members of the convocation, Hecauſe to act as mem- 858555 ete. 
| 56, etc. 
bers of a ſynod, they ought to have been elected by the people, Diurn. 
and it did not belong to the king to make this election as he Occur. 
pleaſed, That the convocation or ſynod had not power to — 
make canons for the whole nation, without the conſent of p. 162. 
the people themſelyes, nor conſequently without the inter- 
That moſt of the canons were 
unjuſt in themſelves, and tended to increaſe the clergy's power, 
to the prejudice of the king's authority and the people's Jiber- 
ties, That by theſe canons the convocation aſſumed a power 
above the parliament. That the oath they had impoſed was 


range, doubtful, contrary to the privileges of the parliament 
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ned. ? dir Francis Windebank had been 
Ro- -avd 5 pupil, aud was by his recommen- 
ain, made ſecrerary on June 15 
zned g » 4 ; ry ; Jy 
"32, Laud's Diar, In his letter to 
WAS | ©: earl of Pembroke are theſe words, 
void bat I am guilty of none knows fo 
n he : well as his majeſty, whom I have 
erred taithfully, ailigently, pain- 
| ah, and with as true and loyal a 
Eng- . ct, according to my poor abilities, 
n from % any other whatſoe ver.“ Nalſon, 
ſhould Wn, LP, 6 82. | 
„ vl i The words of Mr, Nathaniel Fie- 
nands, % 5 ſpeech are, «Whether biſhops be 
not, as „Je cheino, we know is a diſpute 
as ip rag the papiſts, and never did any 
White» otedant hold it but of late years: 
on ſayss „et that archbjſhops, deans, archdea- 
: hae 03s, etc. ſhould be jure diving, I do 
ay, an know that ever any Chriſtian held 
ze Scots * defore, and yet he that takes this 
p. 139 mat {wear it.“ Ruſhworth, 
Was 


and the rights of the people, and obliged men to ſwear as 
neceſiary, things that were alterable without any danger to 
religion : for inſtance, ſuppoſing it true that biſhops are jure 
dino, which the church of England never acknowledged 5, 


it 


tom. iv. p. 109, — Sir Edward Deer- 
ing began his ſpe-ch about the canons 
to this effect: The pope (ſay they} 
«© has a triple crown, anſwerable theres 
& to he pretends to a threefold law: 
« the firſt is jus divinum, and this he 
« would have you think to be the co- 
cc ronet next his head, that which ſe- 
© cures his power, The ſecond is jus 
« humanum, Conſtaatine's donation, 
ce the gift of indulgent princes, tem- 
c poral power: this is his middle 
«© crown, Out of theſe two the pope 
c frames his third crown himſelf, 
te and ſets it upon the top; that is jus 
canonicum, the canon law, of more 
«© uſe to his popeſhip than both the 
other. — Juſt ſo our prelates, from 
the pretending divinity of their epi- 
ſcopacy, and from the temporal 
power granted by our princes, weuld 
« now obtrude a new canon law vpon 
| 44 ws." 


cc 
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Charles. it could not be affirmed that archbiſhops, deans, and arch. 


1640. deacons are of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution ; and yet people 
were made to ſwear never to conſent to the altering of the 
government of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
archdeacons, etc. That by this oath, the repreſentatives of 
the nation would be fo tied up, that though the parliament 
ſhould have power to alter the government of the church, 
they could not even debate upon that ſubject, by reaſon of 
Votes con- their oath. Upon theſe and many other reaſons, which [ 
c—_— omit, to avoid tediouſneſs, the commons voted unanimouſly, 
Ruſhworth, I. That the clergy of England convened in a convocation or 
tom. iv. ſynod, or otherwiſe, have no power to make any conſtitu- 
Nalſon, tions, canons, or acts whatſoever, in matters of doctrine or 


tom. i= diſcipline, or otherwiſe, to bind the clergy or laity of the 


p. 6738, land without common conſent in parliament. 2. I hat the 


Diurn. Occ. ..nons treated upon by the late convocation, do contain mat- 


ters contrary to the king's prerogative, to the fundamental 
laws and ſtatutes of the realm, to the rights of parliament, 
to the property and liberty of the ſubject, tending to ſedition, 
and of dangerous conſequence *, _ 1 
Ruſhwortbh, Immediately after theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed a 
tom. iv. committee of thirty-ſix; to examine who were the chief pro- 
* i moters of theſe canons, and how they had been executed: to 
tom. i. conſider how far, in particular, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
p. 680. had been concerned in the great deſign of ſubverting the 
laws of the land and religion; and to draw up a charge againſt 
him and ſuch others as ſhould appear guilty of the fame crime, 
The Scotiſh commiſſioners, who were ſent to London to con- 
. tinue the treaty begun at Rippon, were, as I ſaid, in good 
underſtanding with the leading members of the commons, 
and in all appearance had been informed of the deſign to 
proſecute the archbiſhop: and therefore, to make the blow 


fall the heavier on this prelate, by joining their complaints 


cc ns,” He concludes with faying, r It was voted likewiſe, nemine con- 
% No canons can hind the laity, where tradicente, that the ſeveral grants of 
« we have no voice of our own, nor the benevolence or contribution granted 
t choice of the clergy perſons who do to his moſt excellent majeſty by the 
& found them, nor aſſent in the ſuſcep- clergy in their late convocation, ate 
tion of them after they are framed ; contrary to the laws, and ought not te 
© quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus trac- bind the clergy. Ruſhworth, tem.!“. 
6 tari debet,”” Ruſhwarth, tom. iv. p. 112, — Some pretend theſe votes 
p. 104, — Mr, Bagſhaw, in his ſpeech, were very unjuſt ; if ſo, it is _ 
affirmed that the clergy who had held member ſhould oppoſe them. The lor 
the late ſynod, were fallen into a pre» Clarendon freely owns that the canon? 
munire upon that account. Diurn, Oc, were unwarrantable, even in à more 
p. 3» favourable ſeaſon, tom, iv, Pp. 13%. 


with 
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the lords a charge againſt him to this effect: 
« That he was the cauſe of all the troubles in Scotland, 


2 


a2 
wich thoſe of the commons, they preſented the next day to Charlesl. 


« and the author and urger of introducing into Scotland the The articles 
« Book of Canons and the Liturgy, as appeared by fourteen  *<cutation 


« letters which they offered to produce: that the Scotch 


againſt him, 
Ruſhworth, 


« prelates having ſent to him a Book of Canons, written tom. iv, 
« upon the one fide only, with the other ſide blank, he had ?; 273+ © 


« made ſeveral interlinings, and filled up the blank pages . 


om, 


« with ſeveral directions; which changes and ſupplements p. 68 


« were taken from the romiſh rituals, that varied from the 
« book of England : that they were contrary to the king's 
« intentions, who in his large declarations had profeſſed, 
« that all the variations in the Scotch ſervice from that of 
« England, ſhould be only in ſuch things as the Scotiſh hu- 
« mours would better comply with. But the archbiſhop 
« had no regard to this: on the contrary, the Scotiſh pre- 
« Jates having petitioned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of the Eng- 
« liſh ceremonies, the croſs in baptiſm, the ring in marri- 
„age, and ſome other things, he was ſo far from conſent- 
„ing, that he had added ſeveral others; that in the order 
* of the adminiſtration of the communion in the book of 
England, he had made ſeveral alterations, which plainly 


& ſhewed his deſign of introducing popery into Scotland: 
„that he had kindled war between the king and the Scots; 


and been one of the chief cauſes of breaking the laſt pa- 
« cification and renewing the war: that he had inſerted in- 
to the divine ſervice a prayer againſt their nation, by name 
Hof traiterous ſubjects, having caſt off all obedience to their 
* anointed ſovereign, and coming in a rebellious manner to 
„ invade England; that ſhame might cover their faces as ene- 
mies to God and the king.” 

I have very much abridged theſe articles, which are very 


rand, but what is here faid ſuffices to ſhow their de- 
ign. | 


*** 


a ſpeech againſt the archbiſhop, pretending 
thoſe who were concerned in the evils of the ſtate, the earl of 
Strafford, the biſhops of Cheſter, Oxford *, Ely, Bath and 


alſon, 


1. 
1. I 


On the morrow, fir Harbottle Grimſton made in the houſe Grimſton's 
to ſhow, that all ſpeech a- 

gainſt Laud. 
Ruſhworth, 
tom. iv. 


Wells, had been raiſed by his means, and that there was P. 123. 


not a ſingle grievance but what flowed from him, Where- 


5 John Bancroft biſhop of Oxford 
was pofleſſed with ſuch fear of this par- 
lament, that he died about this time 
«lth little or no ſickneſs, The othe: 


biſhops here ſpoken of, were John 
Bridgman of Chefter, Matthew Wren 
of Ely, and William Pierce of Bath 
and Wells. 


upon 
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Charles]. upon the commons impeached, by Mr, Denzil Holles, the 
1640. archbiſhop of high treaſon, and the lords committed him. ta 
the cuſtody of the gentleman-uſher : ſome time after he wa 
Laud is ac- ent to the tower. | 
cuſed, and Then the commons ſent a meſſage to the lords, to let them 
fent tothe Know they had received informations af a very high nature 
1 againſt Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely; and having heard that 
Nalſon, he intended to make an eſcape. out of the kingdom, they de- 
tom. i 0 ſired them to think of ſome way to prevent it. Whereupon 
p.o9'-.09* the lords ordered the biſhop to give ten thouſand pounds hail 
tom. i. for his forth-coming to which he conſented. 
1 Of thoſe whom the commons conſidered as the. chief au- 
333 thors of the public grievances, there remained only the lord 
a traitor, keeper Finch, and the judges. The firſt was declared a traitor 
— by a vote of the houſe of commons, notwithſtanding the elo- 
Dec. 22. quent ſpeech he was permitted to make at the bar of the houſe 
Ruſhworth, in his vindication. But before he was accuſed in form he fleg. 
tom. iv. into Holland, However he was impeached afterwards, though. 
3% ol abſent. Preſently after his flight, the king made. fir Edward 
made lord Littleton lord keeper. | - 12094 01 | 
keeper. In fine, the commons ſent word. to the lords, that the had 


= are received informations. againſt three judges, ſir John Bramſton 


obliged to lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, fir Humphrey Daven - 


give bail. port lord chief baron, and juſtice Crawley * ; and deſired the 


tom. iv, 


p.139 ance. Whereupon the lords obliged theſe three judges to 


Nalion, giye each ten thouſand pounds bail. The other Judges were 


8 alſo accuſed afterwards. 


699. | 
| 4g Occ. Thus they who were conſidered by the commons as the 


principal authors of the public grievances, were diſabled not 


only to continue to adviſe the king, but alſo to eſcape punjſh- 
ment, except the lord Finch and fir Frangis Windebank, 
who ſaved their perſons by leaving their eſtates in England. 
I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of many others of an inferior rank, 
who were variouſly puniſhed for exerciſing monopolies, or 
inventing means to raiſe the king money, for introducing of 
countenancing innovations in religion, or laſtly, for prevari- 
cating in the exerciſe of their offices. % As 
Methoa os Whilſt the commons were employed in ſecuring thoſe, 
the com they intended to puniſh, they alſo prepared whatever was 
mons to re- neceſſary to free the nation from all their grievances. The 
dreſs griev- ſame method was uſed to this end, as had been employed 
ances, J . 
againſt the perſons ; that is, petitions from all quarters were 


$ As alſo againſt juſtice Berkley, Ruſhworth, tom. jv, p. > ap | 
1 preſented 


houſe, that they might put in good ſecurity for their appear- 
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how prejudicial theſe grievances were to the public; and the 


-rinciples which gave them birth were particularly inſiſted on, 
as being direAly contrary to the conſtitution, and tending to 
the ſubverſion of the government. Whereupon it was voted, 
that ſuch a thing was illegal, and ordered that a bill ſhould 
he prepared to aboliſh it. This was the ſubject of divers acts 
which were preſented to the king for the royal aſſent, from 
the za of November 1640, to the roth of Auguſt 1641. 
The principal were theſe ; 
An Act for a Triennial Parliament: that is, to ordain Aas paſſed 
that a parliament ſhould be held at leaſt every three years in 1640, and 


d though the king ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent rm gr we 
* the inconveniencies ariſing from a too long intermiſſion of grievances. 
N= rarliaments, | — Book, 
ſe An Act to aboliſh the Star- chamber and High- commiſ- => 4 
d lon, p. 221, 

b An Act to reduce the Foreſts to the ſame ſtate as under Coke. 


Edward J. | 
An Act to repeal the Statutes made in the Reign of Ed- 


ad ward II. concerning K nighthood, | 

on An Act to permit any Subject to make Salt-petre and Gun- 
n- doyder throughout the kingdom. 

he An Act to aboliſh Ship-money , 

ar- The neceſſity of theſe acts was ſo manifeſt, that the king 
to muſt either have conſented to them, or plainly declared he 


would have governed with an abſolute power. But he was 
iot ſo unwiſe as to oppoſe them in his preſent circumſtances, 


the in illuſtrious hiſtorian makes no ſcruple to ſay, that ** theſe Clarendon, © 
not * acts will be acknowledged by an incorrupted poſterity, to tom. i, 

mer be everlaſting monuments of the king's fatherly affection? **5* 

nk, to his people; and ſuch an obligation of repoſe and truſt 

nd, ſtom his majeſty in the hearts of his ſubjects, that no ex- 

nk, * preſſions of duty and confidence from them could have been 


more than a ſufficient return on their parts.“ The king 

> or ſelf afterwards would frequently have had theſe conceſ- 
ari- ns to be conſidered as acts of pure grace, for which the 
fle ought to have been thankful ; but, unhappily for him, 
killer parliament nor people believed them to be the effect 
was lis juſtice or affection to them, but rather of the neceſſity 
vas under of giving his aſſent. 


ty * At the ſame time tunnage and ed, were granted to the king, See Sta- 
dare, and other ſums of money up- tute Bock. 
Rithandizes imported and export- 


| : C 
3 Beſides 


3 
= 


-eſented to the houſe upon grievances. Theſe petitions be- S 
ing read, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in the houſe, to ſhow 1640. 
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Charlesl. Beſides theſe acts, the commons paſſed many general votes 
1640. upon ſeveral other articles. Indeed theſe votes are not con- 
ſidered as laws, neither do the judges proceed by them in 
Proceedings their determinations : nevertheleſs, ſuch is their effect, that 
of the com- few perſons are ſo hardy as to act direCtly contrary to theſe 
mons by deciſions of the commons, ſince it is in ſome meaſure to og. 
args poſe the ſentiment of the people whom they repreſent. Be. 
ſides, an action directly contrary to a vote of the houſe, i; 
liable to be queſtioned when leaſt expected, and draws upon 
the actor the indignation of the houſe, who had but too ma- 
ny opportunities to make him feel the effects of their reſent- 
ment, 
-T he deſign of the commons was not only to ſtop the evil 
by means of theſe votes, but alſo to terrify all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the grievances, in order to take from the 
king all hopes of ſupport in his people. For after the houſe 
had voted, for inſtance, that ſuch a monopoly was illegal, 
if any perſon concerned in that monopoly behaved in a man- 
ner diſagreeable to the commons, or appeared too much at- 
tached to the king, an accuſation againſt him was the certain 
conſequence of ſuch a behaviour. By that means, the king's 
moſt devoted friends choſe rather to relinquiſh his intereſt than 
be liable to a charge, from which they plainly ſaw it was not 
in the king's power to ſecure them. This had very clearly 
appeared by the great examples of the earl of Strafford, arch- 
biſhop Laud, lord keeper Finch, and ſecretary Windebank, 
after whom no private perſon could hope for protection from 
The com- the king. Thus the commons rendered themſelves ſo for- 
mons 1! midable at the very beginning of the parliament, that the king 
formidable. was ſuddenly deſerted by all, without having other refuge than 
The king is to conſent to whatever was propoſed by the parliament. He 
forced © hoped, however, that when all the grievances were redteſſed, 
every thing, he ſhould be, if not in the ſame ſtate he had been for fifteen 
years, at leaſt in the natural ſtate of a king of England, ac 
cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the government. 
But it will hereafter appear how much he was miſtaken in 
his conjecture. His former adminiſtration had made t90 
deep impreſſions in the minds of his ſubjects, for the maj0- 
rity ever to believe he would 'for the future be contented 
with the power allowed him by the law. This diſtruſt 
was the immediate cauſe of the war between the king and th 
parliament, But it is not yet time to deſcend to the part 

culars. 
pew nor The commons uſed alſo another expedient to make then 
mermod ſelves feared, As there were many people who, in conior1 
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mity to the intentions of the court, had been concerned in the 


Charles]. 


monopolies, or countenanced the innovations. or been ſabſer-' 1640. 


vient to introduce and ſupport the occaſion of any grievance, 
the commons, upon the petitions preſented to them againſt 
theſe men, ſent for them to London, and examining them by 
a committee, declared them delinquents : as much as to ſay, 
that according to the opinion of the houſe, they were guilty 
of faults or offences, for which they geſerved to be proſecuted 
and puniſhed according to law. The word Delinquent was 
very much in uſe during this parliament : thus, a great num- 
ber of thoſe who had been moſt noted for their adherence to 
the maxims of the court, or the principles of the archbiſhop, 
were voted delinquents, and thereby ept in awe by the com- 
mons, who, according as they behaved well or ill to them, 
could proſecute or leave them unmoleſted. But the number 
of thoſe who were declared delinquents was nothing in com- 
pariſon of ſuch as had reaſon to fear the like declaration up- 
on the leaſt petition againſt them. From hence there follow= 
ed an unani:3:0us approbation of whatever was done by the 
houſe; ſome conſenting becauſe they thought the things juſt, 
and others out of fear of chaſtiſement. This is what ren- 
dered the redreſs of grievances very eaſy to the commons, 
and would have made it impracticable for the king to oppoſe 
it, though he ſhould have had ſuch a thought. The king 
reaped at leaſt this advantage from his conſent to the redreſs 
of grievances, that he gave occaſion to many to believe he ſin- 
cerely concurred in that work. But his enemies drew from 
thence a very different conſequence : they ſaid, as the patlia- 
ment's meaſures were ſo well laid, that it would have been 
in vain for the king foroppoſe them, he was not to be thank- 
ed for a conſent to which neceſſity forced him, fince, - whilſt 
it was in his power to hinder the redreſs of ' grievances, he 
had always refuſed to hearken to the inſtant delires of his 
parliaments, = | ws . es 

Jam now to warn my readers, that we are come to a time 


— @— 
people de- 
linovents. 
Ruſworth, 
tom. iv. 

D. 58, ete. 
Clarendon, 
tom. i. 

p. 14t, 144. 
Coke. 


Warning 


wherein they muſt be very much upon the guard with reſpect concerning 


to the partiality of the hiſtorians, each of whom does his ut- 
moſt to prejudice his readers in favour, either of the king or 
the parliament. This partiality conſiſts not ſo much in diſ- 
guiſing the facts (wherein both parties are agreed,, as in the 


Principles they eſtabliſh, Thoſe for the king: exalt as high as 


poilible the prerogative-royal ; nay, ſome ſtretch it even to a 
brt of deſpotic puwer, as we have ſeen inſtances in the writ- 
gs and ſermons of Sibthorp, Montague, Manwaring, men- 
loned in this part of the reign. According to this principle, 

VoL, IX. 2 ET. | 7 8 they 


the partiali- 
ty of hiſto- 


rians. 
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CharlesI. they think and maintain that the parliament's aim was not 


1640. to reſtore the government to its natural ſtate, as was pretend - we" 
— ed, but rather to overturn the conſtitution both of church and 5 
ſtate. That therefore the objects were ſo much magnihed, Ws 
dy aggravating ſome acts of authority done by the king az 1 
> + tending to ſubvert the government, though they might have 1 
been juſtified by the prerogative- royal, if any but the com- OY 
mons had been judges. But though they manifeſtly, declared. 1 
themſelves patties againſt the king, they however made them- , 
ſelves judges, voting ſuch and ſuch actions of the king to be 
contrary to the laws. Nothing ſhows more plainly, accord- M 
ling to theſe writers, the parliament's ſecret deſign to overthrow . M 
dhe government, nor can a ſtronger proof of it be delired " 
than the experience of what aſterwards happened, when, the | « ho 
government of the ſtate and church were actually changed. 1 
The favourers of the parliament ſay, that without exa - * 
mining the extent of the prerogative- royal, it may at leaſt 0 
be affirmed, that it cannot be contrary to the laws: that if . 1 
the king has his prerogatives, the parliament 85 their privi wn 
leges, and the people their liberties, which the prerogative . TY 
cannot invade without deſtroying the conſtitution, of the go- « U 
verfiment, which conſiſt in a happy mixture of, the rights o 1 L 1 
king and people. That before this parliaments Keen | i fir 
manifeſtly ſtretched his prerogative to the prejudice A Math ; 1 ſha 
tion's rights, which the moſt attached to his intereſts, did. nat u the 
dare to deny. That this being the caſe, nothing Was more « zn. 
juſt, nothing more neceſſary, than to reſtore the government 4 tor 
to its natural ſtate. That it is therefore prepoſterous to hays 4 gi 
recourſe to a ſecret deſign of ſubverting the church and 19 1 Ff 
ſince the neceſſity of redreſſing the grievances is undeniably . 4 10 
evident: that ſuppoſing it true that the commons, uſed ſundry « ſol 
dry artifices to render themſelves formidable, and the more « if; 
eaſily accompliſh their deſign, namely, the redreſs of griev- 6 g 
ances, theſe artifices were not blameable, conſidering bow per 
impracticable the former parliaments had found it to exe] ] Wl. ita 
the ſame deſign. W 0 nne 
Proceedings I am perſuaded, that moſt of the readers for whom [ write, 6 (q ] 
in parlia- this hiſtory, ſuch I mean as are not Engliſhmen, would of I II 
ge py, require of n icul f all that paſſed in the houſe » , 
{11p-money. Tequire of me a particular account of all that paſſed in ine n 7 ly 
of commons, concerning the redreſs of grievances. It woul 4 OI 
be too tedious a work, which, after all, would inform them. Wl , we 
of nothing more material than what has hitherto been Faid : 
| nevertheleſs, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who are unacquaift VThi 
| e with the manner of parliamentary proceedings, I ſhall ge 10. 
| here à brief relation of what was done with regard to yl heh 
; 


| money, 
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money, the grievance moſt complained of. and by that will Charlesl. 
be ſeen the method taken with reſpect to the reſt, 1640. 
During the firſt month of this ſeſſion, ſcarce a day paſſed, 
but the houſe received petitions from divers counties, concern- Ruſhworth, 
ing grievances, amongſt which, that of ſhip money was never = ny 3 
forvot, At laſt, on the 7th of December, the day appointed Diurn. 

to debate upon that affair, the lord Falkland , afterwards ſe - Occur, 


cretary of ſtate, made the following ſpeech to the houſe, 


Mr. Speaker, 


T ] Xqoice very much to ſee this day; and the want bath 1 
« not lain in my affection but my lungs, if to all that pecemberr, 


« hath been paſt, I have not been as loud with my voice as Ruſbworth, 
« any man in the houſe; yet truly my opinion is, we have N P- * 
« yet done nothing, if we do no more; I ſhall add what J t l. y. 0544 
« humbly conceive ought to be added, as ſoon. as J have ſaid | 
« ſomething with reference to him that ſays it 

« vill firſt deſire the forgiveneſs of the houſe, if ought 
I fay ſeem to intrench upon another's profeſſion, and enter 
« upon the work of another robe. Since I have been in- 
« truilted by the report of a learned committee, and con- 
* firmed by the uncontradifted rule of the houſe; ſince I 1 
* ſhall nothing of this kind, but in order to ſome hing fur- 
* ther, and, (which moves me moſt to venture my opinion, 
* and to expect your pardon) ſince I am confident, that hiſ- 
* tory alone is ſufficient to ſhew this judgment contrary to 
* our laws, and logic alone ſufficient to prove it deſtructive 
* to our property, which every free and noble perſon values 
* more than his profeſſion. I will not profeſs I know my 
* ſelf; but all thoſe who know me, know that my natural 
* iſpoſition is to decline from ſeverity. much more from 
* cruelty. That I have no particular provacition from their 
* perſons, and have Ardeche obligations to their calling, 
* 2gainit whom I am to ſpeak ; and though I have not ſo 
much knowledge in law, yet far more than I have uſe for 
"fol hope it will be believed, that only public iutereſt 
© hath extorted this from me, and that which I would not 
a a, if I conceived it not ſo true, and ſo. neceſſary, that no 
digeſted meat can lie heavier upon the ſtomach, than this 
* Wfaid would have lain upon my conſcience. Mr. ſpeaker, 


— 


1 are lords who are not peers, may alſo Iriſh and Scotch peers. The 
* the ſous of a duke and marquie, viſcount Falkland was a Scotch peer, 

the eldeſt ſon of an earl, who may and member for Newport in the Ifle of 
den members of parliament, as Wight, Rapin. 


P 2 «© the 
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„„ though this begot the more general wonder, three oth 
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te the conſtitution of the coymonwealth hath eſtabliſhed, or 
rather endeavoured to eſtabliſh to us the ſecurity of our 
“ goods, and the ſecurity of thoſe laws which would ſecure 
« us and our goods, by appointing for us judges ſo ſettled, 
ce fo ſworn, that there can be no oppreſſion, but they of ne- 
< ceffity muſt be acceſſary; ſince if they neither deny, nor 


« they ought to do, the greateſt perſons in this kingdom 
« cannot continue the leaſt violence upon the meaneſt; but 
« this ſecurity, Mr. ſpeaker, hath been almoſt our ruin, for 
ce jt hath been turned, or rather turned itfelf into a batte 
« againſt us: and thoſe perſons who ſhould have been 2 
« dos to defend the theep, have been as wolves to wory 
« them. Theſe jud:es, Mr. ſpeaker, to inftance not them 
40 only, but their greateſt crime, have delivered an opinion 
« an judgment in an extrajudicial manner, that is, ſuch as 
came not within their cognizance, they being judges,” and 
« neither philofophers nor politicians ; in which, when that 
« which they would have ſo abſolute and evident takes place, 
ce the law of the land ceaſes, and that of general reaſon and 
© equity, by which particular laws at firſt were framed, re- 
& turns to his throne and government, where “ falus populi” 
1 becomes not only ſupreme, but“ ſola lex,” at which, and 
&« to which end, whatſoever ſhould diſpenſe with the king 
«© to make uſe of any money, diſpenſes with us, to make uſe 
« of his, and one another's. In this judgment they contra. 
« dicted both many and learned acts, and declarations of 
4 parliament; and thoſe in this very caſe, in this very reign, 
*« ſo that for them they needed to have «conſulted with no 
« Other record, but with their memories. | 

« 2, They have contradicted apparent evidences, by ſup- 
& poſing mighty and imminent dangers in the moſt ferent, 
«quiet, and halcion days, that could poſhbly be imagined, : 
« few contemptible pyrates being our moſt formidable ene 
„ mies, and there being neither prince nor ſtate, with who 
& we had not either alliance, or amity; or both. © | 

« 3. They contradict the writ itſelf, by ſuppoſing thi 
“ ſupoſed dangers to be ſo ſudden, that it would not ſtay fo 
« 2 parliament, which required but forty days ſtay ; and tl 
« writ being in no ſuch haſte, but being content to ſtay fort 
* days feven times over. 

« Mr. ſpeaker, it ſeemed generally ſtrange, that they fla 
©& not the law, which all men elſe ſaw, but themſelves; ] 
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« of all the reaſons for this judgment was ſuch, that there need- Charlesl. 
« ed not any from the adverſe party to help them to convert 1640. 
« thiſe few, who before had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
« legality of that moſt illegal writ, there being fewer that 
« approved of the judgment, than there were that judged it 
« legal, for I am confident they did not that themſelves. 

« Secondly, when they had allowed to the king the ſole 
« power in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of necetlity, and 
« by that enabled him to take both from us, what he would, 
« when he would, and how he would, they yet continucd 
« to per{wade us, that they had left us our liberties and pro- 
6 perties.” 

1 The third and laſt is, and which I confeſs moved moſt, 
that by the transformation of us from the ſtate of free ſub- 
« jects (a good phraſe, Mr. ſpeaker, under Dr. Heylin's fa- 
« your) unto that of villains, they diſable us by legal and 
voluntary ſupplies to expreſs our affections to his majeſty, 
« and by that to-cherifh his to us, that is, by parliaments. 
« Mr. ſpeaker, the cauſe of all the miſeries we bave ſuffered, 
and the cauſe of all our jealouſies we have had, that we 
* thould yet ſuffer, is, that a moſt excellent prince hath been 
* mott infinitely abuſed by his judges, telling him, that by 
* policy he might do what he pleaſed ; with the- firſt of theſe 
* we are now to deal, which may be a leading to the reft. 
* and fince in providing of theſe Jaws, upon which theſe 
* men have trampled, our anceſtors have ſhewn their utmoſt 
* care and wiſdom for our undoubted ſecurity, words having 
done nothing, and yet they have done all that words can 
do, we muſt now be forced to think of aboliſhing of our 
* grievances, and of taking away this judgment, and theſe 
* Judges together, and of regulating their ſucceſſors by their 
* exemplary- puniſhment. 

* I will not. ſpeak much; I will only ſay we have ac- 
« euſed a great perſon of high-treaſon, for intending to 
* ſubrert our fundamental laws, and to introduce arbi- 
: uary government; which we ſuppoſe he meant to do, 
ve are ſure theſe have done it, there being no law more 
fundamental than that they have already ſubverted, and 
government more abſolute, than that they have really 

introduced. | 


Mr. ſpeaker, not only the ſevere puniſhment, but the 


(( ö © 
4 ſuaden removal of theſe men, will have a ſudden effect in 
de very conhiderable conſideration, we only accuſe, and 


60 . j . . X 
the houſe of lords condemn in which condemnation they 


1 ulually Iecetve advice (though not direction) from the 
ALY 2 
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- ChartesT. © judges; and I leave it to every man to imagine, how pre. 


1 40. 


* 


be leſs faulty, than in juſtice they ought to do: amongſt 


* before th y conſented to what they did; I doubt not, I fay, 


„ citor, but a moſt abominable judge; he it is, who not 


THE HISTORY 


« judical to us, that is, to the commonwealth, and how 
5 partial to t eir fellow malefaQtors, the advice of fuch jud 

% is | ke to be. Ho undoubtedly for their own ſakes, they 
* wil think it may conduce to their power, that every at- 
& tion be jud ed to be a leſs fault, and every perſon to 


« theſe, Mr. ſp-aker, there is one I muſt not loſe in the 
« ervud whom I doubt not but we ſhall find, when we er 
amine the reſt of them, with what hopes they have been 
« tempted, by what fear: they have been aflayed, and by 
© 'what, and by whoſe importunity they have been purſued, 


„ but we ſhall find him to have been a moſt admirable ſol}- 


© only gave away with his breath, what our anceſtors had 
$+ purchaſed for us by ſo large an expence of their time, their 
& care, their treaſure, and their blood; and employed his 
« induſtry, as gre-t as his injuſtice, to perfwade others to 
% jorn with him in that deed of gift: but ſtrove to root up 
© thoſo hberties whic?: they had cut down, and to make our 
« grievances immortal, and our ſlavery irreparable; leaſt any 
« part of our poſterity might want occaſion to curſe him 
te he declared that power to be ſo inherent to the crown, 3 
that it was not in the power even of parliaments to divide 
„ them. | | | 11. iff} 19A 
„ have heard. Mr. ſpeaker, and I think here that com. 
« mon tame is ground enough for this houſe to accuſe up- 
# on; and then undoubtedly there is enough to be accuſed 
« ubon in this houſe; he hath reported this ſo general, 
$* that I expect not that you ſhall bid me name him hom 
% you H know, nor do I look to tell you news, when 
$ tell you it is my lord keeper ; but this I think fit to pu 
„ you in mind of, that his place admits him to his'majelt) 
„aud truſts him with his majeſty's conſcience; and ho 
6 pernicious every moment muſt be, which gives him mean 
„to mute ſuch unjuſt pinions of this houſe,” as are expfe 
in a livel. rather than a declaration, of which many be 
'+ heve him to be the principal ſecretary, and the other pi 
* che moſt vaſt ind unlim'ted power of the 'chancery 
is hands, the ſafeſt of which will be dangerous: fo 
me part, | think no man ſecure, that he ſha!l think hin 
ſelf worth any thing when he riſes, whilſt all our eſtate 
Art In his breaſt, who heath ſacrificed his country to | 
*mditice, whilſt he who hath proftrated his 2 
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-+ ſcience, hath the keeping of the king's; and he- who hath Charles. 


. « undone us already by wholeſale, hath a power left in him 
„ by retale. 


„ I SI0S 1 DOT ET TENT 
« Mr.ſpeaker, in the beginning of the parliament he told 
« us, and I am conhdent every man here believes it before he 


told it, and never the more for his telling, though a ſorry 
_ «&. witneſs is a good teſtimony 'againſt himſelf, that his majeſty 
. « never required any thing from any of his miniſters but 


«.juſtice and integrity. Againſt which, if any of them 


have tranſgreſſed, upon their heads, and that deſervedly, 


« it all ought to fall; it was fully and truly faid, but he hath 
in this ſaying pronounced his own condemnation ;z we ſhall 
ci be more partial to him than he is to himſelf, if we be flow 
« to purſue it L 


avgd ov * ror apes 1 
 *-[t is therefore my juſt and humble motion, that we may 
* chufe a ſelect committee te draw up his and their charge, 


and to examine their carriage in this particular, to make 
i uſe of it in the chatge, and if he ſhall be found guilty of 


«tampering with judges, againſt the - public ſecurity, who 


% thought, tampering with witneſſes in a private cauſe 
c worthy of ſo great a fine x, if he ſhould be found to have 
gone before the reſt to this judgment, and to have gone 
beyond the reſt in this judgment, that in the puniſhment of 
it, the juſtice: of this houſe may not deny him the due 
' * honour both to precede and exceed the reſt.” 


After this ſpeech, the affair of ſhip-money having been 


| debated, it was reſolved upon the queſtion “ nemine contra- 


„ dicente, 


231 
I 640. 


1. That the charge impoſed upon the ſubjects for the providing Ship-money 


and furniſhing of ſhips, and the aſſeſſments for raiſing of money 
for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip-money, 
laws of the realm, the ſubjects right of property, and con- 
neſs former reſolutions in parliament, and to the petition 
0 Tight. ie | 

2. 1 hat the extrajudicial opinions of the judges publiſhed 
in the ſtar-chamber, and enrolled in the courts of Weſtmin- 
ſter in theſe words, in the whole, and in every part of 
them, are againſt the laws of the realm, the ſubjects right of 
propercy, and contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, 
and to the petition of right. 


* This alludes to a fine of 10,090 1. 
Which Williams biſhop of Lincoln was 
condemned to pay for tampering with 


a witneſs, See above p. 25, Note l. 
Rapin, 


P 4 3. That 


c 


voted illegal. 
f Ruſhwecrth, 
are againſt the iv. p. 88. 

Nalſon, 
. i. p. 660. 
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iv. p. 88. and by whom they were ſollicited or threatned to give their 


JJJ%% HISTORY 
rles]. 3. That the writ following ——and the other writs com. 


1640. monly called the ſhip-writs, are againſt the laws of the realm, 
the right of property, and the liberty of the ſubjects, and con- 
trary to former reſolutions in parliament, and to the petition 
of right. | h 


— ſ—ͤ 


- 


Commictee  Aftter theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed a committee 
to ex-rzine of fixtecn, at the head of whom was the lord Falkland, to 
oe tata | go forthwith to the ſeveral judges, to know in what manner, 
extrajudicial opinion concerning ſhip money. It was ordered, 
that every one of the judges ſhould be examined at the fame 
time by two of the committee, and be told what had been 
voted in the houſe concerning ſhip money, and that the com- 
mittee ſhould aſk ſuch queſtions as they ſhould think material, 
to the execution of this order. 
Pr=cavtion Next day, the houſe ordered that the committee appointed to 
concerns conſider of the property of the ſubjects in their goods, ſhoull 
»rbitraxy take into conſideration ſome way of ſeeing the entering upon 


acts. f record, the king's ſeveral commiſſions for loans and exciſe, 
Roſhworth,; 


iv. p. 8. 


e. 


B the ſame committee to make a preparation of the vote 
1 paſſed about ſhip- money, to be ſent to the lords; to draw up 
ord Finch, a charge againit the lord Finch, and the reſt of the judges that 
gave their opinion upon that tax; and likewiſe to take into 
conſideration their extrajudicial opinions and the judgments 

in the caſe of ſhip- money; to inquire of the ſeveral denials 

of Habeas Corpus, and prohibitions, their extrajudicial pro- 

ceedings and opinions concerning eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions, 

and the court of admiralty ; their denial of legal and ordi- 

nay proceedings in caſes of jultice, and the binding of, the 

whole kingdom by any one man's particular caſe. The fame 
committee had power to ſend for parties, witneſſes, pa- 

pers, records, or a y thing elſe that might conduce to this 

buſinels, and were to preſcnt the ſtate of the whole matter 

to the houſe. | „ | 

43 On the other hand, the 26th of February 1640-41, the 
rune, lords ordered to be brought to their houſe the record in the 
Mr, Hop. exchequer of the judgment in Mr. Hampden's caſe, and alfa 
cen”; caſe. the rolls in the {tar-chamber and other courts, wherein the 
2 * e:trajudicial opinions of the judges were entered, and 1 
* F. 2 | | | e chen 
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OF ENGLAND. 243 
them to be annulled in their preſence. They ordered more: Charlesl. 
"ver, that a copy of what they had done ſhould be delivered 1640. 
to the ju ges to be publiſhed at the aſſiz es in every county 
within their circuits, and that an act of parliament ſhould 
be prepared concerning this matter. 


All this produced at length charges againſt the lord-keeper, Bill againg 


and each of the judges, with an act to aboliſh ſhip-money, ſhip- money 


© which the king gave the royal aſſent the 7th of Auguſt f, the rop- 
1641. 


| | Ruſhworth. 
Much the ſame method was taken with regard to the other iv. p. 130, 
etievances, and in the end, there was not one, public or pri- - 
vate but what was redreſſed within the nine firſt months of t. i. b. 699. 
this ſeſſion. N E | 
l intend not to include in theſe grievances, thoſe concern- 
ing religion. Beſides that theſe were not generally acknow- 
ledged for grievances, this matter requires a more particu- 
lar explication of what paſſed in th parliament. [I ſhall there- 
fore ſhow in the firſt place, the diſpoſition of the parliament, 
with reſpect to religion, and then relate what paſſed concern- 
ing that ſubject. 


Since the beginning of the reign of James I. the biſhops Diſpofition' 


had rendered themſelves much more powerful than before. of the two 
The oppoſition of the preſbyterians, who never ceaſed to ex- 2 8 
claim againſt the hierarchy, though they were not in condi- 8 
tion to overthrow it, had greatly contributed to the increaſe © 
of the epiſcopal power. .'Theii impetuous zeal cauſed the 

king to think it proper to humble them, leſt in the end the 

ſhould occaſion ſome diſturbance in the church, and the bi- 

ſhops were charged with the care of executing this reſolution. 

The endeavours, to reduce them to obedience, ſerved only to 

infame the evil.” Inftead of trying to convince them by ar- 
guments, they were treated without moderation, and, if I 
may venture to ſay it, without charity. It was reſolved at 
any rate to compel them to conform to the church of Eng- 
land, not only in things conſidered as neceſſary, but alto in 
others regarded by moſt people as indifferent. Moreover, 
livers ceremonies were added to the divine ſervice, which 
many perſons well affected to the church thought too near al- 
led to popery. William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury 
was the principal author of theſe ceremonies, as well before, 
is after, he was archbiſhop. His chief aim was to mortify 
the puritans. But in proceeding too warmly or rather too 
Izorouſly, he gave them room to accuſe him that his deſign 
Wa to favour popery, on pretence of forcing the puritans to 
conform to the worſhip of the church of England. No man 
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CharlesI. 


1640. 


proęrels of 
Laud's cre» 


dit, 


king's grand aim being to weaken that party, which was 
always ready to oſtruct the execution of his deſigns. From 


The calvi- church of England men. There were therefore three prin- 
cipal cauſes of the animoſity of the court and its friends 
ans hated by againſt the preſbyterians, 


viniſts and 
preſpyteri- 


the court, 


Nius his ſucceſſor. After that, he ſent biſhops and divine to 


to ſtretch the prerogative royal, to which he met with great 


were directly contrary to the arminians. For this reaſon 


THE. ISTORY 
was ever more wedded to ceremonies; and the more he wat 
reproached with it, the more he urged them as neceſfixy 
This chiefly gave occaſjon to the puritans, and even to ſome 
church of England men to ſuſpe& he had a deſign to intro. 
duce the Romiſn religion; this extreme attachment to eere. 
monies ſeeming to them as a means whereby he intended to 
compaſs his ends. As for arminianiſm, alf agree that Laud 
was not only arminian, but alſo head of that party in Ebg. 
land, from the time he was feceived into favour by king 
James I. through the duke of Buckingham's means. As the 
knowledge of what paſſed in the reign of James I. may be of 
eat ſervice to the underſtanding the affairs of religion, which 
have undertaken to explain, 1 hall briefly relate 'whit ! 
think moſt neceſſary, though mentioned before in king James 
reign. CR e 211401 viieups Sag Jo 
When the diſputes concerning grace aroſe in Holland, 
James I. eſpouſed the oppoſite pa'ty to Arminius, and uſed 
even threats to oblige the ſtates of Holland to condemm Vor- 


the ſynod of Dort, to ſtrengthen the © contra-remoiltrants, 
Mean while the arminians in England were forced to hie 
dormant, becauſe the court was not their friend. Laud, 
then only a private doctor in the univerſity of ' Oxford, had 
yet no credit, though ſhortly after the duke of Buckingham 
procured him the biſhopric of St. David's in Wales. At 
the ſame time king James was vigorouſly puſhing his delign 


oppoſition, chiefly from the puritans, who concerning gtace 


the king and the duke thought fit to careſs and ſupport the 
arminians, in order to oppoſe them to the püritans, the 


that time the arminian party became powerful. The heads 
were Neil biſhop of Wincheſter, and Laud biſhop' of St. 
David's, who found means to gain the king's confidence, 
and to have the diſpoſal of the church-preferments. ' They 
improved this advantage to ſtrengthen their party, by pro- 
moting to the benefices ſuch as were moſt averſe to the calvi- 
niſts, for ſo theſe began now to be called who embraced 
Calvin's opinion concerning grace, whether preſbyterians or 


There 
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pe ſecond, that they were entirely againſt the king's de- 
ſign to ſtretch his prerogative, knowing the more power he 
pad, the more they ſhould be perſecuted. 

The third, that they were all calviniiſs as to the notions 
of grace. Though the king had not, perhaps, altered his 
opinion concerning that point, he deſerted however the cal- 
viniſts, becauſe they were in other reſpects, for the moſt part, 
preſþyterians and puritans. From that time the court and 
their agents counted among the puritans, thoſe who refuſed 
to conform to the church of England: all the calviniſts preſ- 
byterians or others: all who oppoſed the king's deſigns with 
regard to the prerogative: and they were all, under the name 
of puritans, equally obnoxious to the hatred of the king and 


235 
The firſt was, that they rejected the eccleſiaſtical hierar- Charles l. 


1640. 


his miniſters. So, by this policy, may people who had no 


inclination for preſbyterianiſm, were made to become puri- 
..tans.. At leaſt, they were forced to join with the puritan 
party, to hinder the court on pretence of deſtroying puri- 
taniſm, from, eſtabliſhing by degrees an arbitrary power, 
which would have been fatal to the whole nation. For the 


king pretended, his will could be oppoſed but upon puritani- 
cal principles. 5 


The reign of Charles I. was ſtill more violent in this re- The preſby» 
ſpe, than that of James, as has been ſhown in the firſt terian-parry 
part. Laud being made biſhop of London, and afterwards, ** perſecuted 


archbiſhop, of Canterbury, and one of the king's prime mi- 
niſters, uſed all his induſtry and credit to humble the puritan- 
party, that is, not only the preſbyterians, but alſo the cal- 
viniſts, and ſuch who would not patiently bear the yoke of 
ſervitude, Matthew Wren biſhop of Norwich, and- after- 
wards of Ely, the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Colins-pre- 
- bendary of Durham , being all ot the ſame principles, ſecond- 
ed him in this deſign. And as if the difference between the 
church of England and preſbytery, had not been ſufficiently 
marked, they, added to the worſhip ſundry innovations, and 
repreſented as abſolutely neceſſary, things indifferent, which 
religion might well have diſpenſed with. Hence pretences 
were found to perſecute the puritans, by reckoning amon 


that party, all whom the court was pleaſed to call by that 
name. 8 8 


J Cofins was never dean of Durham, was prebendary of Durham, and dean 
a5 Rapin by miſtake calls him. He of Peterborough, F T 
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1 Charlesl. The wiſeſt part of the nation had long ſince perceived the 
. 16540. king's and the court's policy, and their artifices to pave the 
| | way to arbitrary power. But it had not been poffible to avoid 
"yl The perſe. the effects of it, becauſe the king diſſolved the parliaments, 
| cutionotthe the moment they were bent to examine the grievances. Thus 
pres 1 the regal power had gained ground 1 degrees, NO one being 
as an arti- il a capacity to hinder its progreſs. But as ſoon as the king's 
W fice of the affairs had taken a new turn, by the entrance of the Scots 
b po An into England, and the taking of Newcaſtle, and when the 
deſpotic king ſaw himſelf under an abſolute neceſſity of calling a par- 
power. liament, moſt of the members reſolved not to loſe the op- 
| portunity of _ aboliſhing the perſecution, introduced under the 
ſpecious pretence of ſtopping the progreſs of puritaniſm, but 
| in reality for the better . bench of arbitrary power. 
Above all, the houſe of commons conſidered the innovations, 
| 


= „ a N 
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and the rigour wherewith people were made to obſerve them, 
as ſo many artifices of the court: party, for the more eaſy at- 
| tainment of their end, It muſt not therefore be thought 
{| ſtrange, if moſt of the members being united with regard to 
| the grievances, were ſo likewiſe for the aboliſhing of innova- 
tions, and puniſhing the authors, as having ferved for inſtru- 
ments to the king in the execution of deſigns, wherein re- 
ligion was not ſolely concerned. This is what produced the 
charges againſt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
Ely, Bath and Wells, and againſt Coſins, beſides the brind 
of delinquents given by the commons to a great number of 
miniſters and others, who had countenanced the innovations. 

it Views of Moſt of the members, as I ſaid, were united 'as to this 
wt ae point, becauſe there was not one but what conſidered it as 
ans. a branch of the deſign to ſubject the realm to the king's will 
| and pleaſure. But among this great number, there were real 
preſbyterians, who had more extenſive views, and thought, 
uno doubt, of altering the government of the church, on pre- 
TE . tence of the ill uſe, the biſhops had made of their power. 
| Theſe, though not very numerous in the patliament, were 
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| ſupported by a great party in the kingdom, and particularly 
ö by the Scots, whoſe aſſiſtance was then abſolutely neceſſary. 
But they took care not 'to diſcover their intentions. They 
were contented at firſt to join with thoſe who only intended 
the redreſs of grievances, and to reſtore the government to 
its natural ſtate. They hoped, as it happened indeed, that 
| f the ſtrict examination of the grievances and innovations, 
| would convince moſt of the members of the neceſſity to 
aboliſh the hierarchy, of which the court had made fo great 


uſe in the execution of their deſigns, They propoſed to ſhow 
| on 
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on all occaſions, that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſtore the Charlesl. 
civil government, whilſt the king had in the clergy of the 1640. 
church of England, a ſupport capable of railing inſuperable 
obſtacles to the reformation of the government. For this 
reaſon, on all occaſions, the leaders of the preſbyterians were 
the moſt forward to ſpeak againſt the grievances. They ag- 
gravated chiefly thoſe that concerned the innovations in re- 
ligion, which they openly aſcribed to the deſign of introducing 
the Romiſh religion, - All this was done with a view to caſt 
upon the hierarchy, and the biſhops in general, the faults and 
ill conduct of ſome particular perſons, | N 
The other members who were of the church of England, 
though very oppoſite to the king, ſaw what was the intention 
of the preſbyterians. But they were kept in awe by.the fear 
of loſing the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who lupported this party, 
and rendered it very conſiderable. Wherefore they durſt not 
diſpleaſe the preſbyterian-party, for fear of cauſing in the par- 
liament a diviſion, which would be fatal to the common cauſe; 
and conſequently very advantagious to the king. Beſides, the 
men I am ſpeaking of, did not believe the yarn to be 


the king's party were of this opinion, but they made not a 
majority, Thoſe therefore who had only in view the refor- 
mation of the ſtate, and not that of the church, could not 
however, without great inconveniences, help having ſome con- 
deſcenſion for the preſbyterians, for the reaſons jan mention 
ed. Perhaps they had no other view in their policy, than to 
gain time, till the civil grievances were redreſſed, without 3 
any deſign to go farther. But they had to deal with very Hg 
able heads, who artfully led them beyond their firſt reſolu- N 
tions. 3 5 N fs ee 
On the other hand, the biſhops perfectly knew the intention The bifep: 
of the preſpyterians, and that in leſſening the king's power, Ws LOI 
their deſign was to render him unable to oppoſe the change more ta the 
they were meditating. Wherefore they adhered the more king. 
firmly to the king's intereſt, and often, by the number of their 
voices, ſo managed it, that the upper-houſe voted directly 
contrary to the reſolutions of the lower. But thereby they 
procured the preſbyterians a conſiderable advantage. For the 
commons took occaſion from thence, to repreſent how ad- 
vantagious it was for the king to have at his devotion ſo great 
a number of voices among the lords, and conſequently, how 
impoſſible it would be to ſucceed in the intended reforma- 
tion, ſo long as the biſhops had votes in the upper-houſe. 

5 | This 


{blſt without, biſhops. Only the rigid epiſcopalians, and 


* 
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Charles]. This led them at length to bring in a bill for the excluſion of 
1640. all eccleſiaſtics from civil employments, and the biſhops in 


14 
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particular, from a right of ſitting in the houſe of lords. 


1 fl Views of Thoſe who had only in view to reſtore the civil govern. 
| the politi- ment, without meddling with the hierarchy, (and whom I call 
892 the politicians, though | don't know, they were ever ſo termed), 
were greatly embarraſſed. They plainly ſaw, that fy, 
abuſes had crept into the church, and would have readily _ 
agreed to their abolition, provided nothing more had been re- 
quired, But it was propoſed to go one ſtep farther, and ex- 
clude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in which they ſaw 
- . ſeveral inconveniences, with regard to the intereſt , of the _ 
church of England, to which they were attached. Though | 
the preſbyterian party did not entirely difcover themſelves, vllow 
and ſeemed to have no other view than to facilitate the 155% mere 
dreſs of all abuſes after the excluſion of the biſhops, it Was and tf 
eaſy to perceive, their projects reached farther, and that their wol 
aim was to undermine the hierarchy, It is certain. there... ferfor 
was no leſs inconveniences in rejecting than conſenting to, nor U 
the bill. By leaving the biſhops in the upper houle, the king ment, 
would be always ſecure of ſo many votes. As the lords were a. 
not then ſo numerous as at preſent, as ſome were abſent qr infeff: 
otherwiſe employed, and ſome alſo were Roman catholics, that tl 
the biſhops and the reſt of the king's party greatly influenced before 
the reſolutions of the upper-houſe, as was daily experienced, been 
Conſequently the work of the reformation of the government That 
could not but meet with great obſtacles. On the other hand, ed in 
by rejeQing the bill propoſed, the preſbyterian, party would to be 
be diſpleaſed, which was wery conſiderable in the Kingdom. were 
chiefly by the ſupport of the Scots, of whom there was. merly 
great occaſion, ſince it was by their means that the parlia- ing te 
ment was enabled to labour effectually the redreſs of. the. not f. 
: grievances. oy „ ” Aa parli: 
Queſtion by Now began to be debated the famous queſtion, . By what. WM luv 
biſhops at title do biſhops ſit in parliament ? It was not denied, they 
in parlia- had enjoyed this privilege from the beginning of the mo- 
| _ nafchy ; but ſome pretended, they fat in parliament as barons . 
, only, on account of the crown-lands Fare them by the 
4 Anglo-Saxon kings, for which they did homage to the king 
BY Reaſons for like the reſt of the barons. Others maintained, they bad a 
' { the biſhops. ſeat there as repreſentatives of the clergy, who could not. be 5 
ih bound by the laws made in patliament, without giving theit 
1 conſent to them, according to the conſtant maxim of the 


| kingdom, and the undeniable privilege which all Engliſh 
; | : n 


ſubjects had ever. enjoyed. That the lords gave their con- Charlesl. 
ſent to laws for , themſelves, and the commons for all the 1640. 
commons of the kingdom, and therefore it was neceſſary, 4. 
there ſhould be in the parliament repreſentatives of the church 
and clergy, otherwiſe the maxim would be falſe, that no man 
can be bound by the Jaws to which he has not conſented. 
They added farther, that the parliament had always been _ 
thought to conſiſt of three eſtates, of which the clergy had 
been always conſidered as one, whence they inferred, that 
to exclude from the parliament one of its three eſtates, would 
be to ſubvert the conſtitution of the government. l Shut? 

To theſe arguments it was anſwered : Though it ſhould Repiy to 
be true, that the clergy were an eſtate of parliament diſtinct theſe rea · 
from the reſt of the people, which was conteſted, it did not . 
follow, that the biſhops repreſented the whole church: That 
there were in the parliament two , houſes, one of the lords, 
and the other of the commons; and two houſes in the con- 
ocition, the upper of the biſhops, and the lower of the in- 
ferior clergy 3 and therefore, according to this rule, the infe- 
nor clergy fhould likewiſe haye repreſentatives in the parlia- 
ment, that they might be deemed to give their conſent to the 
lays, which however, was never pretended, Hence it was 
infefted,” the biſhops did ering the clergy, and added. 
that this ſuppoſed repreſentation was a new thing, unheard of 
before, and that a few months ſince, the biſhops would have 
been very angry to be counted only bare repreſentatives ; _ 

That though it was neceſſary, the clergy ſhould be repreſent - 

« in the parliament, it would not follow, that they. ought - 

o be repreſenited by the biſhops, as all the people of Eogland \ 

vere not repreſented by the lords. That the abbots had for- 
merly'a ſeat in parliament, not as repreſentatives, but as be- 

ng tenants in chief, and when they were excluded, it was 

not ſaid, that à breach was made in the conſtitution of the 
parliament, either by the excluſion, of the abbots, or diſſo :; 
F . e cure . 


+ 
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Theſe, if Lam not miſtaken, are the principal arguments 
ledzed for and againſt the biſhops, with regard to their ſeae 
n parliament. This queſtion / was the more difficult, as it 
ad been never determined by what right the biſhops ſate in 
pliament; Very probably, from the beginning of the mo- 
nuchy, till about the end of the reign of Henry III. the 
pliaments conſiſted only of lords, who were in poſſeſſion of 
al the lands of the kingdom, for which. they did homage to 

*king. And indeed it appears, the lords, before that time, 
vated the king the money necellary for the ſupport of the 

* N govern» 
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| 1 Charles]. government, without any mention of the commons. It ma 


therefore be ſaid, that the lords ſat in parliament by a double 
| title, namely, for themſelves, and as repreſentatives of the 
mt! nation, Hut after the commons were introduced into parlia- 
il ment, and had a ſeparate houſe, the lords loſt the laſt g 
w' theſe titles and fate only for themſelves, the reſt of the peogle 
5 having other repreſentatives. The biſhops and 2bbots, who 
| bee to the body of the lords, had probably their feat too 
by a double title, as poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſen. 
tatives of the clergy, ſecular and regular. But as in intro. 
ducing repreſentatives of the commons into the parliament 
repreſentatives of the inferior clergy were not alſo introduced, 
the biſhops and abbots may be ſaid to preſerve their double 
|| | title to fit there, as poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſen- 
| tatives of the clergy. The diſſolution of the monaſteries in 
the reign of Henry VIII. rendered needleſs the repreſents 
tion of the regulars, who no longer ſubſiſted; but it made no 
alteration in the biſhops rig 
ſition, repreſented the ſecular « 
TY parliament, though the abbots were aboliſhed, Bu: after al 
Ul it muſt be owned, this repreſentation. of the ſecular clergy by 
mg biſhops, is only a ſuppoſition, which, though probable, c:n- 
BY not be ſaid to be ſo evident as not to be oppoſed 2. But it 
| ſeldom happens, that in diſputes of this nature, juſtice and 
right are ſolely regarded. Though the reaſons which may be 
drawn from the thing itſelf are not neglected, yet thoſe are 
much more ſtrenuoully urged, which are founded in interel 
and policy. een. og. 
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ght, who, according to this ſuppo- 
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Z It ſeems to be plain, that the clergy 
never thought themſelves repreſented 
by the biſhops, ſeeing that after the 
reſtoration, when the convocation drop- 
ped the privilege of taxing themſelves, 
the. inferior clergy bad in lieu of that 
Privilege, a right to vote for members 
of parliament, and ſo have, ever ſince 
the year 1665, been repreſented by 
the commons, like the reſt of the free- 
Holders,  Howeyer, Mr. Hyde, (after - 


wards lord Clarendon) and others 
made uſe of this argument, of the 
biſhops being the repreſentatives of th. 
clergy, in their ſpeeches again th 
taking away the biſhops voices in th 
houſe of peers ; which certainly 3 
no argument at all, the prelates, doubt- 
leſs, as well as mitred abbots, fitting 
in parliament on account of their ba 


ronies, like the'reſt of the nobility» 
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and only ſupport ; that therefore they were perſuaded he could Charles. 
not be too powerful, ſince his power would be fo advanta- 1640. 
ous to the clergy ; that there were convincing proofs of this 
truth in the conduct of Laud, Wren, and other clergymen, 
particularly Sibthorpe, Montague, Manwaring, who had uſed 

their utmoſt endeavours to procure the king an unlimited 

power; that the clergy in general were ſtill in the ſame diſ- 

poſitions, and could do for the future as much miſchief as 

formerly, if care was not taken to humble their pride and 

power, by confining them within the bounds of their calling. 

The politicians granted all theſe things, and beſides, were The poli- 
not very well pleaſed with the biſhops and the reſt of 1 
clergy. But they were loth to yield, for fear the alteration dluſion of 
propoſed might produce others in church and ſtate, which tbe biſhops, 
they did not care to meddle with. Mean while, after long 
weighing the inconveniences which might flow from their 
apptobation or refuſal, they reſolved at laſt to ſacrifice the 
biſhops right, rather than run the riſk of ſeeing all their pro- 
jects fall to the ground, by the obſtacles which the biſhops _ 
might raiſe. Whether this reſolution was taken by the lead- gz oP 
ers at the beginning of the parliament, which I think not terians. d 
unlikely, or whether it was neceſlary to uſe ſome time to pre- 
vail with the politicians, thoſe who ſollicited the thing, judged 
that before it came to be publicly debated, it was conveni- 
ent to breed prejudices againſt the biſhops in the minds of 
the people, and to cheriſh thoſe already entertained. The 
houſe wanted not opportunities to execute this delign. The 
bill to take from the biſhops their ſeat in parliament was not 
voted in the houſe of commons till the 1 1th of March 1640-1, 
and paſſed not the houſe of peers till the 27th of May fol- 
lowing. But before the moving of this bill, the lower-houſe 
had taken ſeveral ſteps tending to incenſe the people againſt | 
the biſhops. The great number of petitions againſt the Nalſon,. - 
bilhops in general, againſt epiſcopal government, againſt ſome 6 8 
particular prelates and clergymen, againſt innovations, againſt Ruſhworth, 
the late convocation, ſerved them for foundation to examine 
the conduct of the biſhops with all the rigour, their deſign 
required, Several pretend, all theſe petitions were begged, 
and 1 won't affirm the contrary, though I know nothing par- 
ticular concerning it . There is no clearer evidence of the 


com- 


matter, not very unreaſonable ; and to 
communicate it at ſome public meet- 
ing, where cars Was taken wr ”—_—_ 


Q 


The lord Clarendon ſays, their way 
was to prepare a petition very modeſt 
nd dutiful for the form; and fer the 

Vet, IX. | 
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CharlesI. commons deſign with regard to the biſhops, than their reſy. 
1640. lution on the 20th of November, ſeventeen days after the 
opening of the parliament, namely, that on Sunday the 22d 
Artifice of of the ſame month ® every member ſhould be obliged to te- 
2 ceive the communion, and bring with him a ticket of his 
Ruſhworth, name and the place for which he ſerved, and that after the 
= P. 53 communion day none ſhould ſit in the houſe but thoſe that 
+; , had firſt received the ſactament. This reſolution could be 
0% Pe N | 
with no other view, than to prevent the commons from he- 
ing eſteemed preſbyterians, and their reſolutions diſparaged on 
that pretence. Thus in the reign of Henry V. the houle of 
commons intending to give a mortal blow to the clergy, he- 
gan with paſſing an act for burning heretics, leſt the clergy 
ſhould pretend that the houſe conſiſted only of ſuch, 
Proceedings To ſhow now all the preparations that were made in the 
of the com- houſe of commons, before they proceeded in the bill I have 
mons con- . . . RE 
cerning re- been ſpeaking of 1 ſhall briefly mention the petitions that 
ligion in were preſented, the ſpeeches that were made on this ſubject, 
_ and and the ſeveral reſolutions that were taken. BR LTH 
Ruſhworth, On the 1oth of November, ſeven days after the opening 
iv. p. 39, of the parliament, fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech in the 
OY 6. houſe, to perſuade them to enter upon matters of religion, 
„i. p. 516. 5 W 9 
He took occaſion to preſent a petition from one Wilſon a 
miniſter, againſt the archbiſhop who had ſuſpended him, and 
concluded with ſaying, Our manifold griefs do fill a, mighty 
« and vaſt circumference, yet ſo that from every part our 
“ lines of forrow do lead unto him, and point at him the 
& centre, from whence our miſeries in this church, and many 
« of them in the commonwealth do flow.” e 
Ruſhworth, The ſame day was read the petition of Peter Smart, pri- 
Wat. 41. ſoner in the King's-Bench, complaining of Dr. Coſins's inno- 
t. i, p. 318. Vations in the church of Durham, and his proſecution of 
the priſoner in the high-commiſſion at York, where he was 
ſentenced and deprived of his living, and prebend of Dur- 
ham. Whereupon it was ordered that he ſhould have li- 


berty to go abroad in ſafe cuſtody, to proſecute his petition, , 


be received with approbation; the ſub- one framed ſuitable to the deſign in 
ſcription of very few hands filled the hand, and annexed to the long lift of 
paper itſelf, where the petition was names which were ſubſcribed to the 
written, and therefore many more former, Tom. 1, p. 16. 
ſheets were annexed, for the reception b Rapin ſays, on the day appointe 
of the number, which gave all the for the faſt, but he forgot that the faſt 
credit, and procured all the counte- was on the Tueſday before, namely, 
nance to the undertaking, When a the 17th, as he had noted in the 
multitude of hands was procured, the margin. 

petition itſelf was cut off, and a gew 


5 | which 
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* which was referred to a committee who were to conſider by Charlesl. 
MN whoſe motion and means Dr. Coſins was preferred to his late 1640. 
N dignity c. It was archbiſhop Laud they had a mind to meet 
15 with. On the 21ſt, Dr. Coſins was ſent for as a delinquent 
0 by the ſerjeant at arms. | | | 
3 The ſan.e day fir Edward Deeting made a ſpeech, com- Ruſhworth 
10 plaining, chat there was a ſevere high- commiſſion eſtabliſhed u. . 55. f 
. in England, worſe than the popiſh inquiſition ; that the arch- 2 * 
roy biſhop of Canterbury affected the title and power of a patri- 9 
CY arch, and acted like a ſovereign; that he allowed of the im- 
Us preſſion of books in *avour of popery, of which he named 
Rk ſeveral, and refuſed the ſame licenſe for printing orthodox 
27 writings. He moved that there might be a committee to 
* inquire into the great number of oppreſſed miniſters under 
LOR the biſhops tyranny, for ten years laſt paſt, and to examine 
Ala 1 granted for bad books, and refuſed for good 
ject, On the 28th the town of Banbu en 
* link innovations. ene ee A2 
NAM — the 3oth it was reported from the committee for Mr. p. 65. 
— —. petition, that he had been ſequeſtred four years from 
u 7 _— for not reading the Book of Sports on the 
42 = — after he was aer he was proſecuted 
5 e prayer comman 
len binop againſt the Scots: NY IO RY a? 
OS On the 1ſt of ! December was read a bill for reformation of P. 68. 
4 _=_ in eccleſiaſtical courts. | 
F 8 8 after, the houſe received a petition from two p. 31. 
1 abitants of Cheſter, complaining of their havin 
1—4 * _— treated by the high- commiſſion at York, for 
0 3 5 ryn when he was going to his priſon in Caer- 
_ 3 caſtle. Upon this petition the houſe appointed a nu- 
F Dur- 1 to examine the juriſdiction of the two 
_ - rf ooo and York, and the abuſes com- 
etition, 3 | | | 
r : 2 9 a committee was appointed to examine the P. 97» 
debt in 3 the late convocation, as well as the convo- 
ng lit of nd its, whether they were the ſame with the writs of 
; , times, and the opinions of the judges in that affair 
— _ how and by whom the commiſſion that en 
at wo g to give and take the new oath was withdrawn. 
, 2 | | | 


A : = 4-7 . | : : 
k e deanry of Peterborough, and not Durham. Ruſhworth, tom. iv. 
which Q 2 on 
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petition 
againſt bi- 
ſhops, con- 
taining 


twenty eight of God, and oppoſe the progreſs of arminianiſm, leſt they 


grievances. 


8 Ruſhworth, 


iv. P+ 39 
Nalſon, 


t. i. p. 666. 
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On the 11th, the houſe received a petition ſubſcribed 


a great number of the inhabitants of London 4, and ſeyeril 
counties, containing twenty-eight grievances againſt epiſcopal 
government, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows : 


t. Grievance, The biſhops ſubjecting and enthralling all 


miniſters under them and their authority, and fo by degrees 
exempting them from the temporal power. 


2. T he faint-heartedneſs of miniſters to preach the truth 


ſhould diſpleaſe the prelates. 

3. The encouragement of miniſters to deſpiſe the tem- 
poral magiſtracy, and to live contentiouſly with their neigh- 
bours, knowing that they, being the biſhops creatures, ſhall 
be ſupported. | . 

4. The reſtraint of many godly and able men from the 
miniſtry, and thruſting out of many congregations their mi- 
niſters, becauſe they could not in conſcience ſubmit unto, and 
maintain the biſhops needleſs devices.. 

5. The ſuppreſſing of the buying of impropriations, and 
placing of able miniſters in them. 

6. The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in the miniſtry, 
who, if they but wear a canonical coat, a ſurplice, a hood, 
and bow at the name of Jeſus, think they have fully diſcharged 
their duty. | 

7. The diſcour:gement of many from bringing up ther 
children in learning; the many errors and ſtrange opinions 
wh. ch are in the church; great corruptions in the univerlities; 
the want of preaching miniſters in many places ; the loathing 

of the miniſtry, and the general defection to all manner d 
profaneneſs. | 

8. The (warming of laſcivious and unprofitable books, . 
diſgrace of religion; as namely, Ovid's Fits of Love, Ti: 


Parliament of Women, &c. | F 

9. The hindering of godly books to be printed; the blot 
ting out or perverting in thoſe which they ſuffer, whatei | 
ſtrikes either at popery or arminianiſm; the a. 4g of vi 2 
pleaſeth them, and the reſtraint of reprinting books forme!) b 
licenſed, without relicenſing. 

10. The publiſhing of popiſh, arminian, and other dal. t 
gerous books and tenets ; as namely, That the church 0! u 
«c n 


Rome is a true church, and in the worſt times never ©" 
in fundamentals; that the ſubjects have no propriety ' 
their eſtates ; but that the king may take from them wh#l 
he pleaſeth; that all is the king's, and that he is bound! 
no law, &c, | 


40 
cc 
cc 
Cc 


4 Twenty-thouſand, ſays lord Clarendon, tom, i, p. 161. 
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11. The growth of popery, and increaſe of papiſts, prieſts Charlesl. 


and jeſuits; the frequent venting of crucifixes and popiſh 
pictures both engraven and printed, and the placing of ſuch 
in bibles. . | 

12, The multitude of monopolies, and impoſitions upon 
all kinds of commodities, &c. *© 

13. That the church-gavernment in England was upheld 
the ſame way as in the Romiſh church. Hence it was that 


the prelates maintained, that the pope is not Anti-chriſt, and 


forbad praying in the church for the converſion of the 
ueen. ; 
14. The great conformity of veſtures and ceremonies with 
thoſe of the church of Rome. | 
15. The ſtanding up at the Gloria Patri, and at the read- 
ing of the goſpel ; praying towards the eaſt ; the bowing at 
the name of Jeſus ; the bowing to the altar ; towards the eaſt ; 
croſs in baptiſm ; the kneeling at the communion. 
16. The turning of the communion-table altarwiſe; the 
ſetting images and tapers upon them; the reading of the ſe- 
cond lervice at the altar, which is termed the Mercy- ſeat; the 
forcing people to come up thither to receive the ſacrament, 


17. The conſecrating of churches, chapels, fonts, &c. and 


the re-conſecrating of them upon pretended pollution. 
18. The liturgy for the moſt part taken out of the Romiſh 


| breviary, and the book of ordination framed out of the Ro- 


man pontifical. 

19. The multitude of canons ; abuſe of excommunication ; 
denying of appeals ; the canons of the laſt ſynod. 4 
20. Plurality of benefices; prohibiting of marriages with- 
out licence at certain times, and licenſing of marriages with- 
out bans aſking. 

21, Profanation of the Lord's-day, the ſuſpending and de- 
priving miniſters for not reading a declaration for tolerating 
(ports on that day. 

22. The preſſing of the ſtrict obſervation of the ſaints days, 
and drawing great ſums of money out of mens purſes for 
giving them leave to work on them. 

23. Ihe great increaſe of 2dulteries, &c, occaſioned by 
the prelates corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch cafes, 


Who taking upon them the puniſhment of it, do turn all into 


moneys tor the filling of their purſes, 

24. The general abuſe of excommunication, which was 
nfiicted for trivial matters; and the abſolution whereot could 
not be obtained without money, &c. 2 


How could monopolies be a conſequence of epiſcopal government? 
2c. The 
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Charlesl. 25. The prelates claiming their oſſice and juriſdiction tg 
1640. be Jure Divino; their taking upon them temporal dignities, 
2 | 
26. The forcing people to take commiſſions out of their 
own courts. 
27. The impoſing of oaths upon church-wardens and ſideſ- 
men, which they cannot take without perjury . | 
28. The great abuſe of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the biſhop; 
uſurpations. | | 
This petition ended with ſame conſiderations, the laſt 
whereof was, that the biſhops having occaſioned the war 
with Scotland, the war could be terminated only. by the ſup- 
preſſion of epiſcopacy. 
Ruſhworth, The next day, ſeveral miniſters 5 were declared delinquents, 
v. P. 97. for introducing innovations into the church, and a committee 
was appointed to examine the camplaints exhibited, againlt 
the biſhop of Bath and Wells. a. 
p. 99, 11 On the 15th, the houſe proceeded to take into conſider- 
113 423. ation the new canons of the late convocation, and voted what 
has been related. After that, Laud was accuſed, and Wren 
obliged to give bail, 
1640-1, On the 12th of January 1640-7, petitions were preſented 
from four ſeveral counties againſt the hierarchy. - 4 
p. 135. On the 1th, a complaint was brought to the lords “ a- 
p.143 —gainſt a conventicle held in the pariſh of St. Saviour's in 
Southwark, where at leaſt ſixty perſons were ſeized, who upon 
being aſked why they did not reſort to their pariſh- church, 
according to the law of the 35th of Elizabeth, anſwered, that 
the law of Elizabeth was not a true law, for that it was 
made by the biſhops i. The lords contented themſelves with 
ordering, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed as appointed 
by the acts of parliament ; and that the miniſters ſhould for- 
bear to introduce any innovations. 


* On the 19th, the city of Gloceſter preſented a petition a- 
gainſt the biſhops. 

p. 152. On the 234 was read a petition of ſeveral miniſters, in be- 
half of themſelves and many others their brethren, praying 


ö a redreſs of certain irregularities in the government of the 
* | 


f This refers to an oath appointed houfe of peers, Nalſon, t. i. p. 427: 
by the bihop of Wincheſter. Rapin, i They ſaid likewiſe, “ That the 

8 Thoſe of Beckington, Mells, and © king could not make a perfect law, 
Hemington in Somerſetſhire. Nalſon, & for that he was not a perfect man; 
tom. i. p. 606. | | &« That they ought not to obey him, 

h The payer was firſt delivered to © but in civil things, & e. Ruſb worth, 
the king, and recommended by him to tom, iv. p. 144+ | wp 
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church. To which was annexed a remonſtrance ſetting forth 


theſe pretended irregularities, and the great revenues and the 


- 


little uſe of deans and chapters. 5 44 

all theſe petitions, which were very graciouſly received b 
the commons, being plain indications that the houſe had ſome 
in deſign againſt the biſhops, his majeſty ſent for both houſes 
to attend him at the banquetting-houſe at Whitehall, where 
he made the following ſpeech. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſles, 


60 T HE principal cauſe of my coming here at this time 
( 


5 
is by rea:on of the flow proceedings in parliament, 


« touching which, 1s a great deal of inconvenience. There— 


* 


247 
Charlesl. 
1640-1. 


The king's 
ſpeech to the 
parliament. 


Jan. 25. 


« fore I think it very neceſſary to lay before you the ſtate of Ruſhworth, 


« my «fairs as now they ſtand, thereby to haſten (not to in- 
i terrupt) your proceedings. 3 
© Firſt, I muſt remember you, that there are two armies 
« jn the kingdom, in a manner maintained by you, the very 
« naming of which, doth more clearly ſhew the inconve- 
« nience thereof, than a better tongue than mine can expreſs. 
« "Therefore, in the firſt place, I ſhall recommend unto you 
« the quick diſpatch of that buſineſs. In the next place, I 
© muſt recommend unto you the ſtate of my navy and forts ; 
« the condition of both which is ſo well known unto you, 
that I need not tell you the particulars, only thus much; 
« they are the walls and defence of this kingdom, which if 
out of order, all men may eaſily judge what encourage- 
ment it will be to our enemies, and what diſheartening to 
*« our friends. Laſt of all (and not the leaſt to be conſider- 
ed) I mult lay before you the diſtractions that are at this pre- 
ſent occaſioned through the connivance of parliament ; for 
there are ſome men that, more maliciouſly than ignorantly, 
will put no difference between reformation, and alteration 
of government. Hence it cometh, that divine ſervice is 
 Irreverently interrupted, and petitions in an ill way given 
in, neither diſputed nor denied. 
But I will enter into no more particulars, but ſhew you 
a Way of remedy, by ſhewing you my clear intentions, 
and ſome rocks that may hinder this good work. 
shall willingly and chearfully concur with you for the 
reformation of all innovations both in church and com- 
monwealth, and conſequently that all courts of juſtice may 
* be reformed according to law. For my intention is clearly 
to reduce all things to the beſt and pureſt times, as they 


4 Were 
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Charles]. e were in the time of queen Elizabeth. Moreover, what 
3640-1. © ſoever part of my revenue ſhall be found illegal, or heavy 
to my ſubjects, I ſhall be willing to lay it down, truſting 
5 © in their affections. | | 
% Having thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down my intentions, 
tt Iwill ſhew you ſome rubs, and muſt needs take notice of 
<« ſome very ſtrange, (I know not what term to give them) 
« petitions given in the name of divers counties, againſt the 
t preſent eſtabliſhed N N and of the great threat- 
« nings againſt the biſhops, that they will make them to be 
e but cyphers, or at leaſt their voices to be taken away. Now 
& T mult tell you, that I make a great difference between re- 
& formation and alteration of government; though I am for 
« the firſt, I cannot give way to the latter. 
c If ſome of them have overſtretched their power, and 
© incroached too much upon the temporality, if it be fo, I 
& ſhall not be unwilling theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and 
e reformed, as all other abuſes, according to the wiſdom of 
te former times; ſo far I ſhall go with you, nay farther, if 
t upon ſerious debate you ſhall ſhew me, that biſhops have 
« ſome temporal authority, inconvenient to. the ſtate, and 
« not ſo neceſſary for the government of. the church, and 
<« upholding epiſcopal juriſdiction ; I ſhall not be unwilling 


« to deſire them to lay it down ; but this muſt not be un- 


&« derſtood, that I ſhall any way conſent that their voices in 
* parliament ſhall be taken away; for in all the times of my 
e predeceſſors ſince the conqueſt, and before, they have en- 
« joyed it; I am bound to maintain them in it, as one of 
„ the fundamental conſtitutions of this kingdom. There is 
& another rock you are on, not in ſubſtance but in form; 
« yet the form is lo eſſential, that unleſs it be reformed, it 
„ will marr the ſubſtance, [ 
„ There is a bill lately put in concerning parliaments. 
« The thing | like well, to have frequent parliaments, but 
© to give power to ſheriffs and conſtables, and | know not 
« whom, to uſe my authority, that I cannot yield unto. 
« But to ſhew you, that ] am deſirous to give you content 
tc in forms which deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you ſhall have a 
« bill for this purpoſe ; fo that it trench neither againſt my 
« honour, nor againſt the antient prerogative of the crown, 
« concerning parliaments, to which purpoſe I have com- 
% manded my learned council to wait upon you, my lords, 
« with ſuch propoſitions as I hope will give you content, for 
401 ingenuouſly confeſs, that frequent parliaments arethe ”y 
mean 


OF ENGLAND ma 
«means to keep a right underſtanding between me and my Charlesl. 
« people, which I ſo much deſire. | 1640-t. 

« To conclude, I have now ſhown you the ſtate of my 
« affairs, my own clear intentions, and the rocks I wiſh you 
« to eſchew ; in all which you may perceive the deſire I have 
« to give you content, as you ſhall find alſo by thoſe mini- 
« ſters I have, or ſhall have, about me for the effecting of 
cc theſe my good intentions, which, I doubt not, will bring 
« peace and happineſs to my ſubjects, and contentment to 
&« you all. 
6 Concerning the conference, you ſhall have a direct an- 
« ſwer, which ſhall give you ſatisfaction.” 


This ſpeech produced not the effect, the king expected: 
Firſt, becauſe probably the excluſion of the biſnops was al- 
ready reſolved, and there was nothing in the king's ſpeech 
capable of altering that reſolution. Secondly, the great con- 
cern expreſſed by the king for the biſhops right, was preciſely 
the principal cauſe that made their nate . to be deſired. 
Ihirdly, the king ſeemed to banter the parliament, when he 
ſaid, „ if they would ſhew him that the biſhops have any 
ce temporal authority inconvenient to the ſtate, he ſhould not 
« be unwilling to defire them to lay it down.“ As if the 
parliament ought to have expected, from the pure condeſcen- 
hon of the biſhops, the reformation of an authority preju- 
dicial to the ſtate, a maxim directly contrary to the principles, 
the parliament was then of. 
The next day, a complaint was brought to the commons complaint 
againſt Matthew Wren, for having, whilſt biſhop of Nor- againſt 
wich, by oppreſſions, innovations, and requiring certain oaths, Wien biſhop 


compelled above fifty families of that city to withdraw out hg 


of England, | Ruſhworth, 


On the iſt of February, the commons examined part of“ P. 158. 
the London miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops. In 
the debate upon this ſubject, ſome ſmart repartees paſſed be- 
tween Mr. Grimſton and Mr. Selden. Mr, Grimſton ar- 
gued thus: “ "That biſhops are Jure divino, is a queſtion ; Grimfton's 
that archbiſhops are not Jure divino, is out of queſtion, *"* my 
No that biſhops which are queſiioned whether Jure di- — 
vino, or archbiſhops, which out of queſtion are not Jure iv p. 195. 
_ & divino, ſhould ſuſpend miniſters that are Jure divino, I Naion, 
leave to you to be conſidered.” To which Mr. Selden ““ * 
anſwered, * That the convocation is Jure divino, is a queſtion ; 
that parliaments are not Jure divino, is out of queſtion : 
* That religion is Jure divino, there is no queſtion. Now, 
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Charles.“ Sir, That the convocation, which is queſtionable whether 
1640-1, © Jure divino, and parliaments, which out of queſtion are 
© not Jure divino, ſhould meddle with religion, which 
„ queſtioneſs is Jure divino, | leave to your conſideration,” 
I own theſe two arguments do not ſeem to me of equal 
force. The firſt ſuppoſes, that for the particular act of ſuſ- 
pending a miniſter, there muſt be an authority derived from 
God, a ſuppoſition ſeemingly very natural. The other ſup- 
poſes, that there is occaſion for the like authority, to meddle 
with the affairs of religion, a ſuppoſition which to me appears 
a little too general, and which ſhould be reduced to particu- 
lar acts, to render this argument like the firſt. 
Rufhworth, On the 5th, upon the complaint of the inhabitants of 
iv. p. 169. Wood-Church in Kent, againſt Mr. Bowen their miniſter, 
who being alſo a juſtice of peace, had, by colour of that 
office, done ſeveral things contrary to the laws, the houſe or- 


dered, that the lord-keeper ſhould be deſired to leave out the 


clergy of England and Wales, at the renewing of the com- 


miſhon of the peace. i 


Nalſon, On the 8th and gth, the houſe reſumed the debates con- 
be p. 784, cerning the biſhops, and many ſpeeches were made for and 


"TP tion ſeemed to be only to know, whether the biſhops ought 
to be excluded from the houſe of peers, yet the arguments 
againſt them tended much farther, even to the entire abolition 
of epiſcopacy. ij 


I ſhall alſo remark, that among thoſe who. ſpoke for the 


biſhops, there was not one that denied, the prelates had abu- 
ſed their power. But they maintained, that theſe were per- 
ſonal faults, which might be puniſhed and prevented for the 
future, without any neceſſity of attacking epiſcopacy itſelf. 
The 'adverſaries of the biſhops intimated on the contrary, 
that there was no reforming epiſcopacy, but by changing the 
government of the church. They ſaid, whilſt there were 
biſhops there would be ſo many tyrants, who would think 
more of eſtabliſhing their grandeur, than of the people's ſal- 
vation, Unhappily, they had but too many inſtances to 
confirm'their opinion. The lord Falkland, who ſpoke that 
day againſt the biſhops, ſaid, among other things, 


xk Thoſe that ſpoke in favour of the that ſpoke againſt them, were, Mr: 
biſhops, were, the lork Digby, fir Ben- Nathaniel Fiennes, Mr. Bagſhaw, &c+ 
Jamin Rudyard, the lord Falkland, Mr. See Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 170—187. 
Plydell, and Mr. Grimſton; and thoſe 


Ruſhworth, againſt them &, but they are too long to be inſerted, I ſhalt 
iv. p. 170, content myſelf with obſerving, that though the point in queſ- 
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« We ſhall find them to have tythed mint and anife, and Charles J. 
& have left undone the weightier works of the law; to have 1640-1. 
been leſs eager upon thoſe who damn our church, than up- 
« on thoſe, who upon weak conſcience, and perhaps as weak A paragraph 
« reaſon, (ihe diſlike of ſome commanded garment, or ſome _— 

« uncommanded poſture) only abſtained from it. Nay, it jands ſpeech 
« hath been more dangerous for men to go to ſome neigh- againſt bi- 
«© bour's pariſh, when they had no ſermon of their own, than N 
« to be obſtinate and perpetual recuſants; while maſſes have Rushworth, 
« been ſaid in ſecurity, a conventicle hath been a crime z iv. p. 184. 
and which is yet more, the conforming to ceremonies hath qr 
been more exacted, than the conforming to chriſtianity ; 9 
« and whilſt men for ſcruples have been undone, for attempts 
« upon ſodomy they have only been admoniſhed.“ | 

] he oppolition which the enemies of epiſcopacy then met 

with in the execution of their deſigns, was ſtrong enoug'i to 
retard it, but not capable to make them deſiſt, What they 
had juſt done was properly but an effort, in order to take 
more effectual meaſures hereafter. They were contented, 
therefore, with having prevailed with the houſe, that the pe- ? 
tition of the inhabitants of London ſhould be taken into con- p 
ſideration, contrary to the opinion of thoſe who would have 

it rejected without reading. Beſides, what had been ſaid on 

this occaſion againſt the biſhops, promoted the execution of 

the project, to take away their votes in the houſe of lords, 
which moſt of the commons had already reſolved in private. 

They continued therefore to receive petitions againſt epiſco- 
pacy, and to take ſeveral ſteps tending to inſpire the peop!e 
with an averſion for the biſhops, and the reſt of the clergy. 

The 13th of February, a bill was brought in for abolithing Nalſon, 
ſuperſtition, in the ſuppolition, that biſhops had introduced in- .. 775: 


to the church ſundry ſuperſtitious practices. — 


The iſt of March the commons appointed a committee to Id. p. 202. 
prepare reaſons to be offered to the lords, that all clergymen 


in England and Wales, ſhould be put out of the commiſſion 
of the peace. 


The gth, it was maved in the houſe, that a bill be drawn P. 296. 
2oainſt plura'iſts and non-reſidents, 


The ſame day were preſented, from the committee for the Votes of the 


miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops, three heads fir Slat the 
the debate and conſideration of the houſe. The firſt: con- biſhops. 


cerned their ſecular employments, namely, their legiſlative Rvſbworth, 


and judicial power in parliament ; their judicial power in the Naben“ 
ſtar-chamber, and commiſſions for the peace; their employ- t. i. p. 786, 
ment as privy-counſellors, and temporal offices. The ſecond Piurn. 


Occurr, 
related oy 
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Charles I. related to their ſole power in eccleſiaſtical things, as ordination 
1640-1, and cenſures. The third concerned the greatneſs of the re- 
— Venues of deans and chapters, the little uſe of them, and the 
inconveniencies thence ariſing. The houſe having” debated 

upon the firſt of theſe heags, came to theſe reſolutions : | 
Ruſhworth, I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of biſhops in the 
p. 212. houſe of peers, is a great hindrance to the diſcharge of their 
ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the commonwealth, and fit 
to be taken away by bill, and that a bill be drawn to that 

urpoſe. | 
f I. That for biſhops, or any other clergymen, to be in the 
commiſſion of the peace, or to have any judicial power, in the 
ſtar chamber, or in any civil court, is a great hindrance to 
the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the com- 
monwealth, and fit to be taken away; and that a bill be 
brought in to that purpoſe. 

Dr. Pock- The ſame day, the lords ordered to be burnt two books, 
lington's written by Dr. Pocklington, entitled, Sunday no Sabbath, and 


books order- . 
* Altare Chriſtianum. 


burnt. The 15th, the commons ſent up to the lords articles againſt 
Nalſon, Dr. Coſins, who was accuſed of introducing into the church 
7-774 of Durham divers innovations, tending to reſtore popery. 
iv. p. 208, The 21ſt of April, petitions againſt the hierarchy were pre- 
p. 229. ſented by Nottinghamſhire and Lancaſhire. ; | 
p. 735. The 26th of the ſame month was read, a ſecond time, 2 
Nilonz , bill, for puniſhing and fining the members of the late convo- 
.o cation. The archbiſhop of Canterbury's fine was of twenty 
thouſand pounds. There were others of ten thouſand pounds, 
of five thouſand, three thouſand, two thouſand, and the leaſt 
of a biſhop was of a thouſand. The reſt of the members 
were rated, each in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical revenues !. 
'- Ruſhworth, The ſame day was read a bill, for regulating abuſes in ec- 
iv. p. 238. cleſiaſtical courts. 
Nalſon, It was evident, that the commons were pr jecting ſome 
t. u. P. 240. great reformation in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, and probably, th 
deans and chapters were firſt to be attacked, becauſe thei 
uſe did not appear ſo manifeſt. For this reaſon, Dr, Hacket 
defired leave to ſpeak before the houſe, on the behalf of deans 
and chapters, which was granted him. But after he had done, 
Dr. Burgeſs was permitted alſo to anſwer his reaſons. The 
pea... univerſities preſented likewiſe petitions to the houſe on 
Wig 7 the ſame account, but to no manner of purpoſe. 


I The reader may ſee the draught of the intended fines at large in Ruſh- 
worth, tom. iv. p. 235, &c. A 
| At 
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At laſt, the bill againſt the biſhops and clergy exerciſing CharlesT. 
temporal juriſdiftion, paſſed in the houſe of commons, and 1640-1. 
was ſent up to the lords for their concurrence. But this bill 
meeting with great oppoſition in the houſe of peers, who put May. 
off the debate from day to day, the commons cauſed a new Ruſhworth, 
bill to be brought into their houſe, for the taking away of 8 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. which was read ahaha 
the firſt time. Whilſt they were debating whether it ſhould 
be read again or laid aſide, a meſſage came from the lords, 
ſignifying, that they were ready to concur with them as to 
the former bill, except only taking away the biſhops votes in 
parliament. But the commons, without taking any notice of 
this offer, ordered the new bill to be read a ſecond time. 

The 2d of June, at a conference between the two houſes, Ruſhworth, 
the lords gave reaſons why they did not judge it unlawful for “ P. 280. 
the biſhops to fit in parliament, alledging, that for their right 
to vote there, they conceived by the common and ſtatute- 
law, and antient practice, there was no queſtion of it. As 
for any inconveniences, they did not yet underftand any ſuch 
as might induce them to deprive the biſhops and their ſuc- 
ceſſors of their right, But for removing them from the ſtar- 
chamber, council-table, or any office in ſecular affairs, they 
would fully concur with the commons. 

Next day, heads for a conference with the lords were re- 1d. p. 281. 
ported, containing nine reafons why biſhops ought not to have 
votes in parliament n. 


ce 1, Becauſe it is a great hindrance to their miniſterial Reaſons 
cc . why biſhops 
function. ought not 4 
„ 2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their ordina- have votes 
“tion, when they enter into holy orders, that they will give in parlia- 
6+ themſelves wholly to that vocation, 3 
3. Becauſe councils and canons in ſeveral ages, do forbid Nalſon, 
© them to meddle in ſecular affairs. t. i p. 26a. 
« 4. Becauſe the twenty-four biſhops have dependance on 
% the two archbiſhops, and take their oath of canonical obe- 
{© dience unto them. | 4 
& 5. Becauſe they are but for their lives, and therefore are 
e not fit to have legiſlative power over the honours, inheri- 
A tances, perſons, and liberties of others. e 
6. Becauſe of biſhops dependency and expeRancy of 
<« tranſlation to places of greater profit. 


* 


m To theſe reaſons there was ſoon an forth a reply. To which the curious 
anſwer in print, called, An Abſtract, reader is reteried, Ruſhworth, tom. i. 
&c, (ſaid to be done by the archbiſhop p. 282. 
of York) and to that preſently came 


6 7. That 


— 


— U— og 
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Charles I. 7. That the ſeveral biſhops have of late much encroach- 
1640-1. ed upon the conſciences and liberties of the ſubjects; and 
they and their ſucceſſors will be much encouraged till to 
e encroach ; and the ſubject will he much diſcouraged from 
* complaining againſt ſuch encroachment, if twenty-ſix of 
«© that order be to be judges upon that complaint. The ſame 
“ reaſon extends to their legiſlative power, in any bill to 
« paſs for the regulation of that power, upon any emergent 
« inconveniency by it. | 

ce 8, Becauſe the whole number of them are intereſted to 
© maintain the juriſdiction of bifhops ; which hath been 


found fo grievous to the three kingdoms, that Scotland hath 


<« utterly aboliſhed it. 

& g. Becauſe the biſhops, being lords of parliament, it ſet- 
ce tleth too great a diſtance between them and the reſt of their 
s brethren in the miniſtry ; which occaſioneth pride in them, 
ce 'diſcontent in others, and diſquiet in the church. 

« And as to their having votes a long time, the anſwer is, if 


c jt be inconvenient, time and uſage. are not to be conſidered 


« with law- makers: ſome abbots voted as antiently in par- 
e liament as biſhops, yet are taken away.“ 


Among theſe reaſons, the commons only inſinuated the 
principal in the ſixth article, which however was univerſally 


known, namely, that the biſhops had been too much devoted 


to the king, and countenanced arbitrary power. | 
Mean while the commons ordered a bill to be prepared 


againſt the late convocation, and another to aboliſh the high- 


commiſhon. | | 
Ruſhworth, The 7thof June, the lords voted for maintaining the biſhops 
iv. p. 282. right to fit in parliament. g 


Preambleto The 11th, the affair of epiſcopacy coming again into de- 


the bill bate, laſted from ſeven in the morning, till night“, and it was 


—— reſolved by the commons, that the preamble to the bill ſhould 
i abs, be expreſſed in theſe words: 
«© Whereas the government of the church of England by 


e archbiſhops and biſhops, the chancellors and commiſſaries, 


n In this long debate, the authority “ ten from Laodicea : the Second to 
of that very antient parchment-manu- Timothy, written from Laodicea ! 
{cript-copy of the Bible in his majeſty's * to Titus, written from Nicopolis. , 


library at St. James's, and ſent to king Whence he inferred, that the ſtiling of 


Charles I. by Cyrillus patriarch of Alex- Timothy the firſt biſhop of Epheſus, 
andria, being all written in great capi- and Titus the firſt biſhop of Crete, were 
tal Greek letters, was vouched and aſ- the ſpurious additions of ſome eaſtern 


ſerted by fir Simonds d'Ewes (a great biſhop or monk, at leaſt five hundred 


antiquary) wherein the poſtſcript to the years after Chriſt. Ruſhworth, tom. iv. 

epiſtles to Timothy and Titus are only p. 284. Diurn, Occur. p. 123. 

thus ; “ The Firſt to Timothy, writ- | 
| « deans, 
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« deans, archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical officers, hath CharlesT. 
been found by long experience to be a great impediment 1640-1. 
« to the perfect reformation and growth of religion, and 
« yery prejudicial to the ſtate and government of this king» 
« dom, &c.“ 

The 15th, the commons voted that all deans, deans and 8 4 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and —— 
petty-canons, and their officers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed : p. 285. 
that all the lands taken from deans and chapters ſhall be em- 
ployed to the advancement of learning and piety, proviſion be- 
ing made that his majeſty be no loſer in his rents, firſt-fruits, 
and other duties; and that a competent maintenance ſhall be 
made to the ſeveral perſons concerned, if ſuch perſons ap- 
pear not to be delinquents. Several ſpeeches, too long to be 
inſerted, were made upon this occaſion. | 

The 21ſt, the houſe being reſolved into a grand committee N 
to debate the bill for aboliſning epiſcopacy, ſir Edward Deer- 7 pa 50 
ing propoſed, in a ſpeech, that there ſhould be in every ſhire 
twelve divines and a preſident, to whom might be given what 
title they pleaſed, whether that of biſhop or any other: but 
nothing was reſolved thereupon. | $2 

It is eaſy to perceive by what paſſed in the parliament, 
during the firſt months, with regard to the church, that the 
commons conſidered this affair as a capital point, though they 
affected to let it paſs as dependent on the deſign of reforming 
the civil government. For ſcarce a day paſſed without ſome _ 
debate, directly or indirectly, on this ſubject. But as this was 
not the only affair then in agitation in the parliament, it 
will be neceſſary to break off the narration, in order to ſpeak 
of ſome other matters of no leſs importance. 

The king could not but be very much diſpleaſed with the 
proceedings of the commons, as well in the affair of griev- 
ances, as in that of epiſcopacy. The two things he had moſt 
at heart, ſince the beginning of his reign, were the ſtretch- 
ing his prerogative, and maintaining the church of England 
in its full luſtre, and the biſhops in all their authority. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon theſe two points it was that the commons 
ſeemed to affect to give him daily mortifications, not only by 
their ſpeeches, but alſo by their votes and the bills they ſent 
up to the lords. ; 

But befides grievances and epiſcopacy, there was another Proceadings 
article, wherein the commons ſhowed no great complaiſance van ara 
to the king; and that was the affair of the catholics. Charles the ports. 
followed the king his father's method, that is, he appeared to 

entirely attached to the proteſtant religion and church of 


2 England; 


"1 
i 
' 
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Charles I. England; whilſt on the other hand, he protected and coun- 
1640-1. tenanced the papiſts. But there was this difference between the 
— — father and ſon ; king James's religion was always very doubt- 
ful, notwithſtanding his outward profeſſion of the proteſtant 
religion; whereas king Charles was never accuſed of being a 
papiſt, but by men of very warm and paſſionate tempers, 
However, ſeveral things induced him to favour the catholic, 


— which gave his enemies ſome advantage. 1. The example 
why the 


— of the king his father, who, throughout his whole reign, could 
ed the pa- never be prevailed with to execute the laws againſt them. 2. 
piſts, Though the papiſts would not take the oath of ſupremacy, 
they refuſed. not to ſwear allegiance, and that was ſufficient 
for him to reckon them good ſubjects. 3. In his project of 
humbling the parliament, and reducing the commons to the 
ſole affair of ſupply, the parliament's deſiring the execution 
of the laws againſt the papiſts, ſufficed to throw him upon 
a contrary courſe, in order to deprive them by degrees, of the 
cuſtom of obtaining every thing by importunity. 4. The 
catholics having no other refuge but the king's protection, it 
was natural for them firmly to adhere to his perſon and in- 
tereſt, and the king thought himſelf obliged to grant them 
an extraordinary protection, in reward of their fidelity. 5. 
Nothing was more grating to the puritans, than to fee the 
papiſts well received at court ; and as the king hated the pu- 
ritans, he took a pleaſure in mortifying them, by careſſing 
their enemies. 5. The queen, for whom the king had a 
very great condeſcenſion, did not a little contribute to inſpire 
him with a good opinion, if not of her religion, at leaſt of 
the profeſſors. 7. Archbiſhop Laud, who was an arminian, 
took. care not to ſtrengthen the calviniſtical-party, by incen- 
ling the king againſt the papiſts. 8. Laſtly, Charles I. was 
naturally of an inflexible temper, and this quality, added to 
his maxims of government, made him impatient of what- 
ever tended to curb his will. "Theſe are probably, the rea- 
| ſons that induced the king to countenance the catholics, dur- | 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign. He carried his regard 
for them ſo far, that not only the penal laws enacted againſt 
them were never executed, but the papiſts were alſo conſi- 
dered at court as the beſt ſubjects, whereas the puritans were 
regarded as enemies to the king and ſtate. 

The face of affairs being changed by the calling of the par- 
liament, and the king unable to protect the papiſts, they were 
treated a little roughly. It was ſuppoſed, there was a ſettled 
deſign to introduce popery, and that ſeveral biſhops and other 
clergymen were in the plot. The archbiſhop of . 
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managed by the queen and her confidents. Though this 
charge was perhaps carried too far, with reſpect to the private 
perſons, it can hardly be denied, that they gave ſome cauſe 
for it by their proceedings. Their hatred to the preſbyteri- 
ans, made them not ſcruple to make too near approaches to 
popery, in order to be at a greater diſtance from preſbyteri- 
aniſm. This, if I am not miſtaken, was the true cauſe of 
all the innovations introduced into the public worſhip, and of 
the inviolable attachment to the obſervance of certain indif- 
ferent or needleſs cuſtoms and ceremonies. The chief aim 
of the governors of the church was to widen continually the 
diſtance between preſbyterianiſm and the church of England. 
But this policy, which was advantagious to the enemies of the 
puritans, whilſt the king ruled with an abſolute power, turn- 
ed to their prejudice entirely, becauſe in this parliament they 
were accuſed of having had more ſectet deſigns ; in a word, 


of having intended to introduce popery, and the puniſhment. 
of the faults committed by ſome hot and paſſionate perſons, 


was made to fall on the whole church. 


In all the proceedings of the parliament againſt the papiſts, 
the king had properly nothing to ſay. He could not deny 
that there were laws againſt recuſants, and that theſe laws 
had not been executed, though he had ſeveral times ſolemnly 
promiſed it. It was no longer a proper ſeaſon to protect 
them openly, and therefore he publiſhed proclamations, en- 
joining the execution of the laws, in order to content the par- 
liament, But theſe proclamations were ſo artfully drawn, 
that they properly granted nothing of what they ſeemed to 
promiſe : eſpecially, the parliament could neyer prevail with 
the king to let the condemned prie!ts be executed, whether 
the king believed theſe ſentences too rigorous, or the queen's 
ſollicitations had a greater influence upon him than thoſe of 
the parliament, I ſhall now proceed to the moſt material 
tranſactions concerning the catholics, during the firſt ſeven 
or eight months of this ſeſſion. 


In the beginning of the parliament, the king having pub- Report of 
liſhed a proclamation againſt recuſants, the committee, charg- ” 
ed with examining it, reported, it was not according to his cerning the 
majeſty's intentions, or the expectation of the houſe, for the proclama- 


following reaſons: 


1. In the clauſe wherein the proclamation commands all Ruſhworth, 


Popiſh recuſants within fifteen days to depart the city, &c. it iv. p. 65. 
4 > . Nalſon, 
ot. i. p. 560. 


Vor. IX. 


the biſhops of Ely, and of Bath and Wells, Dr. Coſins, ſe- Charlesl. 
cretary Windebank, and ſome others, were accuſed of being 1640-1. 
chiefly concerned in the affair, which was openly ſaid to be 
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Chartes]. is added, Without ſpecial licence had thereunto :” ſo that 
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if by any means they can obtain any licence from his majeſty 
(which the committee thinks they cannot) or from the lords | 
of the council, biſhop, lieutenant, or deputy-lieutenant, then 
they are not within that clauſe. _ | pie 
2. The order to diſarm all recuſants, is limited to recuſants 
convict, and being ſo reſtrained, if any be armed and not 
convicted, a juſtice of peace cannot diſarm them. e 

3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to their own dwele 


from the report at large in Ruſhworth, 


tom. iv. p. 63, The nature of theſe 


| mn Sue 
ling houſes ; but as of late days there is great reſort of recu- of © 
ſants to London and Weſtminſter, and places adjacent, there proc 
is no urging them from thence by law. (OT IP any 
The committee added, that many recuſants had letters of 1 
grace to protect their perſons and eſtates. „ FOR 
Ruſhworth, In the continuation of this report, a few days after, the com- jeſui 
» mittee ſaid, that upon the examination of the keeperz of two Tir 
priſons only, Newgate and the Clink, they found ſixty- four ject 
1. Pp. 571. Prieſts and jeſuits diſcharged in one year, ſome by ora elt 
others by warrants from the lords of the council, but moſt Nie 
of them by warrants from ſecretary Windebank, without king 
any mention of the king's pleaſure ®. That upon exami- hoe 
nation of the clerk of the peace for Middleſex, and the clerk had 
of the crown in the king's- bench, it was found, that within houſ 
the compaſs of ſeven or eight years there had been ſeventy- 7 
four letters of grace v. Then they deſcended to particular twice 
circumſtances, concerning the diſcharge of ſeveral perſons con- "og 
demned for treaſon, all by the order of Windebank : they "ps 
ſaid moreover, that they had diſcovered ſixty- four letters of "KA 
grace to ſtay the proſecution againſt papiſts, directed to ſeve- Bo 
ral counties and judges. It was added, that indeed the king "ER 
had power to pardon the condemned : but to command no. . 
further proſecution, was contrary to law. 5 5001 diſcor 
Ruſhworth. The 3oth of November, the commons deſired the general wear | 
of the army to diſmiſs all popiſh officers 4 ; and moved his TE 
majeſty, that all commanders and other officers in any town life 
or garriſon that were papiſts, might be removed. The king judice 
? ; . | 5 $69 11 [epreſ 
o In the report it is added, that very letters of grace was this, they were di- | 
few appeared io be under the king's own refed to archbiſhops, biſhops, ' Judges, ONS C 
hand, ang of them nut any one but at and all other the king's officers, to ſtay Never 
the requeſt of foreign ambaſſadors, and all proceedings againſt the perſons there- ſtrong 
the queen- mother. Ryſhworth, tom. iv. in named, See the report before- men- Th 
P. 68. | . tioned. in ed LES Of Bs ao 
P Rapin having made ſome miſtakes 4 'The general's anſwer was, that as comm 
in this paragraph, they are corrected ſcon as he could, he would return an deſian 
S 


anſwer in writing. Ruſhworth, tom. ive 


P. 71. 
anſwered, 
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anſwered, he knew of no papiſt that had the command of CharlesI. 
any place, but, however, had given orders to be more parti- 1640-I. 
cularly informed. | 5 

The iſt of December, the houſe ordered the preparing of Ruſhworth, 
a remonſtrance to his majeſty, concerning the pope's pretend- . ,. 
ed nuntio. This was count Roſetti, who exerciſed in England)“ 
the function of nuntio, under colour that it was neceſlary to 
the queen for matters of conſcience. 

The 5th, the houſe ſent an order to all the juſtices of peace p. 74. 
of Weſtminſter, London, and Middleſex, enjoining them to 
proceed againſt recuſants accorcing to law, notwithſtanding 
any inhibition or reſtraint, : 

In January following there was a ſort of diſpute between Buſineſs of 
the king and the commons, on account of John Goodman n 
jeſuit, who had been condemned to die, but was reprieved by Rad nt 
the king. The houſes had ſeveral conferences upon this ſub- tom. iv. 7 
ject, and at laſt agreed to join in a remonſtrance to his ma- P: 53, 1 $5» 
jeſty, to move him that the laws might be executed againſt 165. "09s 
prieſts and jeſuits, and particularly againſt Goodman. The Nation, 
king, who deſired to fave the jeſuit, alledged that he had tom. i. 
been condemned merely for being in orders of a prieſt, and * 73% 
had never been condemned or baniſhed before. But the two 
houſes repreſented to him, that this prieſt and jeſuit had been 
a miniſter of the church of England, and had been formerly 
twice committed and diſcharged. In ſhort, the king replied, 
that if Goodman were put to death, the proteſtants abroad 
in catholic countries might ſuffer for it; but however would 
leave it to both houſes to do as they thought fit. Next day, 
Goodman ſent a petition to the king, which was immediately 
communicated to the houſe of lords, wherein he ſaid, that he 
was content to die rather than live the ſubject of ſo great ö 
diſcontent between him and his people. As it does not ap- 4 
pear that the parliament inſiſted any more upon this matter, 1 
dis likely the king obtained his deſire, and ſaved the jeſuit's 
life. But this ſort of victory failed not to do him fome pre- 

Judice, in that his enemies took occaſion from thence to 
repreſent, that there was no depending upon his proclama- 
tons or promiſes with reſpect to the papiſts, ſince they were 
never executed. It is not doubted but the queen ſollicited 
lrongly in Goodman's behalf. | | 

The 11th of February 1640-1, notice was given to the Ruthworth, 
commons, that the papiſts were preparing to execute ſome great tom. iv, þ 
«in , and that by the queen's order all Roman catholics Bis. "RE i 


. | faſted | 


746, 


"IF | | | ; 
* Partienlaily that there were fifteen in Irelan), and ſeveral thouſands in 

„ein!! 8 . . - = r , 7 1 — . 
WAS) ':L1nc:ſhire, eight thoaſand South and Nerth Wales, well turniſh- 
R 3 | ci 
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CharlesI, faſted every Saturday, for the proſperous ſucceſs of the ſame. 
1640-1. Whereupon an order was made that all judges in their gut- 
| cuits ſhould effectually put the laws in execution againſt prieſts 
and jeſuits *. 

' Ruſbwoxrth, The 17th of May, the commons ordered the lord mayor 


tom. iv. of London, and the juſtices of peace for London, Weſtmin- 

9 8 ſter, and Southwark, to prevent papiſts from reſorting to am- 
baſſadors houſes and the queen's chapels. 

p. 276. The 24th, the members of the houſe had orders to bring 
in, by ſuch a time, the names of all recuſants convict in each 
county, _ | 

», 280, The 2d of June, was read in the houſe of commons a þill 
for dilarming all the papiſts in the kingdom. 

Proceedings In January laſt, the commons had begun to take into con- 


ot the com- ſideration the contribution raiſed among the Roman catholics, 
i the for carrying on tie late war againſt the Scots, at the inſtance ot 
money given the queen, who wrote a circular letter to exhort them to it. 
by the fa. Walter Montague and tir Kenelm Digby. (who had writ on 
_ dn gs the ſame occaſion to ſome of the principal of the popiſh par- 
Scotland. ty} were ſent for and examined, and the commons ſeemed 
OA reſolved vigorouſly to pulli this affair. But the queen found 
p. 152, 160, means to appeaſe them by a meſſage, wherein the ſaid jhat 
169. ſhe was moved to raiſe money in that manner for the king's 
2 aſſiſtance merely out other tender affection to him; and if t 
the come were illegal, ſhe was ignorant of the law, but promiſed go be 
mons. more cautious for the future: ſhe ſaid moreover, that under- 
Saga ſtanding the having one ſent to her from the pope: was Giftalt- 
Nallon, ful to the kingdom, ſhe was deſirous to give the parliament 
rom. i. ſatisfaction, and in convenient time would remove him. 
un 85 This convenient time was not yet come in June following, 
Ruſhwurth, When the nuntio Roſetti was ſtill with the queen. But at laſt, 
the commons having ordered him to be brought to the bat of 
. their houſe to be examined, he hid himſelf, and on the mor- 

row departed for Rome. Montague, Winter, and ſir Kenelm 

withdrew into France. 3. 9ldggg 21011 
Thecueen's Father Philips, the queen's confeſſer, was allo examined 
elles by the commons, who, afterwards brought an accuſation 
accuſed. agaluſt him to the lords, and againſt the ſuperior of the Ca- 


tom, iv. 


Ruſhworth, "S** © f D 10r ; 
tom. iv. puchins belonging to the queen. Probably this accuſation 


p. zoo, ete. Was only to frighten and oblige them to retire. nl ot 
Diurn, Vee,  Thele are all the material tranſactions concerning the ca. 
tholics before the king's journey w Scotland, which will be 


ed with arms, and well paid and pro- s March 16, both houſes agreed 10 


Fug a » ** k allt 
vided for. Ruſhworth, toni, iv, p. pe. ion the king to remove the papiſt 
183. fem court, ILid. p. 211. 1 

mentione 


% 
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i mentioned hereafter, It is time to return to the deptch ar- ChatlesI, 
ſts my, which we left at Newcaſtle, . | N | . I 1640-1. 
The king had flattered hin ſelf that the parliament would 
yor eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Scotland, andfurniſh, him with means Aﬀairs with 
in- to drive the Scots out of the kingdom. This was the firſt, te Scots. 
m- or rather the only thing he recommended in his firſt ſpeech 
to both houſes, But to perceive how vain this hope was, it 
ing needs only to confidered that the leading men of the party 
ach againſt the king were the perſons that encouraged the Scots "4 
to enter England, and that this party was ſo ſuperior in the 
ill parliament; that but few of the king's friends durſt open 
their mouth to ſupport his intereſt, It was this Scotch inva- 
con- ſion that compelled the king to call a parliament, and enabled 
ics, the parliament to break all the king's meaſures and oblige # 1 
ce of him to ſuffer the redreſs of grievances. In a word, it was 
to it. ſolely by means of the Scots that the parliament had it in 
it on their power to reſtore the government to its antient and natu- 
par- ral ſtate: they would therefore have acted againſt their own 
emed intereſt, and directly contrary to the end they propoſed, if 
found they had ſupplied the king with means to drive the Scots 
d ghat out of the kingdom. Accordingly they took not one ſtep, 
king's tending to that end. On the contrary, it evidently appeared, 
& it it that they conſidered the Scots as brethren, who, having the. 
deo be ſame intereſt as the Engliſh, were come to aſſiſt them and act 
inder- in concert with them. | | F 5 
ftalt- The gth of November, ſix days after the opening of the 
ament parliament, fir William Widdrington, knight of the Aire do 


Northumberland, ſpeaking concerning the matter of a peti- 


D wing; tion, preſented by that county, on account of the oppreſſions, 
at laft, they laboured under from the Scotch army, called the Scots, 
bar of invading rebels: the houſe was ſo affended at the expreſſion, 
e Mor- 


that Widdrington eſcaped impriſonment only by recanting,: 
and promiſing to call them rebels no more. Nothing was: 
more capable to ſhow the king how averſe the commons 


amiged were from' aiding him againſt the Scots. But this was not: 

on the only mark they gave of their intention: in the firſt place,, Ruhworth 
* = they thought proper to give the Scots the ſum of three hundred tom. iv. 
culation 


thouſand pounds, in reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance to., 165,169. 

Lngland. In the ſecond place, they found means to prolong d 

the negotiation of peace till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, that is, p. 747. 

till almoſt all the grievances were redreſſed, the triennial bill Whitlock, 

palled, and another, that the parliament ſhould not be diſſolv- Bien. 9... 
ed but by an act for. that purpoſe. All this was very remote 

tom the hopes the king had flattered himſelf with, that he, 


ould have a ſufficient ſupply to compel the Scots to return 
3 home. 
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Charles I. tome. As the troubles of Scotland were the ſountain and 
1640-1. origin of all that paſſed in this parliament, I am perſuaded 
— - the reader will not take it ill to ſee here a brief account of 
the negotiation of peace between the king. and the Scots, 
and between Scotland , and England. What follows is the 
ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's ſpeech to both houſes, when 
he was choſen by the lords commiſſioners, to give them an 
account of what had paſſed hitherto in that affair. 
* 8 The commiſſioners employed by his majeſty intend not 
lation of bir“ tO look further back into the buſineſs, than the acts of their 
negotiation own employments; they intend to give no account of the 
— the © pacification interrupted» nor war renewed ;. no account 
8 © how the armies in England, Ireland, and by ſea were 
tom. iv, ©* deſigned ; they purpoſe "not to lay fault upon any man, 
p. 46. & nor to enquire into the cauſe why the Scots (as they pre- 
tc tended from neceſſity) were drawn to enter this kingdom; 
„ nor why the king's army, when ſervice was to, be done, 
«© was out of the way; but that thoſe through, whoſe. hands 
de theſe have paſſed, may hereafter give their own ac- 
& count. 
His majeſty having called his great council at York, 
& made to them two propoſitions : the firſt was, how his ar- 
&« my ſhould be relieved and maintained? To this the Jords 
46 reſolved to engage themſelves, and to ſend deputies to Lon- 
« don to negotiate a ſupply. The ſecond propoſition was, 
cc that after the Scots had paſſed Northumbexland, taken 
% Newcaflle, and poſſeſſed he biſhopric of Dureſm, they 
e ſent a petition to his majeſty, which contained in general 
& terms a defire to have their grievances taken 1 into conſidera- 
& tion. Upon receipt of his majeſty's anſwer, the Scotiſh 
ce lords ſent his majeſty a ſecond petition, in which they 
« made their particular demands, and declared, that accord- 
ing to his majeſty's command they would adyance no fur- 
© ther into Englind. So his majeſty aſked the Jords what 
« anſwer ſhould be made to that petitionary, letter? The 
& lords replied, that it was impoſſible for them to give any 
& well-groundcd advice, unleſs the true ſtate of his affairs, 
& and the condition of his army were laid before them. 


« Whereupon his majeſty commanded the earl of Traqualr 


e to make the narration of the Scotiſh buſineſs, and their 
<& late acts of parliament, and the [carl of Strafford] lord 


& lieutenant- general to give an account in what condition * 


« army ſtood. 
« The Scots army had paſſed Northumberland without. re- 


& ſiſtance. They had di God the one of the river 1 yne 
« af 


OF 'ENGLAND. 
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at Newbürn, where the En eliſh horſe, retired in . Charles. 


« His majeſty's foot . army, conſiling of twelve or fourteen 1640-1. 


« thouſand men, in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retired to Vork, 
« whereby the town of Newcaſtle, a place of great conlidera- 
« tion, was fallen into the Scots hands, and. the biſhopric 
of Dureſm' brought under contribution. þ 

In this ſtate the gentry of the biſhopric repaired to. his 
« majeſty, from whom they were referred to the earl of Straf- 
« ford, who gave them this anſwer poſitively, that they could 


look for no help nor protection ſrom the king, and there- 
e fore they might uſe the beſt means they could to preſerve 


« their lives and eſtates. Whereby they were forced to conſent 
e to a very heavy contribution, though ſuch without which 
« the Scotifh army could not ſubſiſt. This contribution was 
« eight hundred and fifty pounds a day for the bithopric of 
« Durham, Northumberland, and Newcaſtle. Theſe gen- 
ce tlemen itch lamented their eſtates, that the Scots wal 
«be irritated by being proclaimed traitors. 

The Scots on the other hand repreſented to the king 8 
“ commiſhoners, that being threatened with an army of nk 
« ty or forty thouſand men, another of ten thouſand out. of 
„Ireland, and by proclamation declared traitors and rebels; 
“and baving heard of another army providing, of eight or 
« ten thoufand by ſhipping to hinder their trade, atleaff their 
„commerce with England, that they were drawn together 
«© by neceflity, as they pretended, of defence. They further 
<« alledged, that it was a common diſcourſe, of which. they 
« had feen papers that they ſhould be reduced into a province, 
* which would be but one ſummer's work. Therefore they 
had drawn their power together, and being aſſembled, and 
their country poor; taking advantage of the time, while 
© all thoſe armies that ſhould oppoſe them were out of the 
way, they were forced to enter into England. 

* Thus the great council of the lords found that the Scot 
© had increaſed their confines near fourſcore miles in England, 
* and had paſſed the rivers of Tweed and Tyne; and that 
the river of Tees, the boundary of Vorkſhire, was not to 
be defended, being fordable in many places by forty horſe 
a front. That if the Scots ſhould paſs that river, there 
was no poſſibility to hinder them from coming to York, 
without hazarding a battle, which the earl of Strafford Je. 
clared unto them he would not adviſe, becauſe the king's 
army conſiſted of troops that were untrained and unuſed to 


arms, . 
NR 4 60 This 


** 
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Charles]. ** This being the cafe, the lords adviſed his majeſty that 
1640-1. the Scots and their grievances might be heard. And 


— 


« whereas their complaint had been, that their petitions to 
. his majeſty had been conveyed by conduits of an evil reliſh, 
c that there might be choſen ſuch lords commiſſioners, of 
«© whole integrity they could not doubt. The king was plea(- 
ed to refer the choice of theſe commiſſioners to the great 
« council: and to them power was given, under the great 
« ſeal of England, to hear whatſoever the Scots could lay 
de before them, and to enter into treaty with them» 
« When this was propoſed to the Scots commiſſioners, 
« they repreſented, that the countries where they lay were 
«* become poor; that they could not think, as their affairs 
& ſtood, of returning home; that his majeſty had reſtrained 
e them from paſſing further into England; ſo that a treaty 
&« in this gent was worſe than a war, unleſs means might 
< be thought upon how they might ſubſiſt while the treaty 
& was on foot, otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to plunder 
« the country. hath: rag 
The commiſſioners having diſpatched ſome of theit com- 
«« pany to acquaint his majeſty with the Scots demands, a com- 
& miſhon was given them by the king to treat with the Scots 
& for à maintenance, and the commiſſianers thought, that in- 
«© ſtead of giving them any allowance, they ſhould be left to 
5*< their proportion of that contribution of eight hundred and 
fifty pounds a day, already agreed upon by the counties, 
& as leſs diſhonourable than to aſſign them maintenance. 
« Accordingly the preliminaries were agreed upon; the trea- 
ce ty of ceſſation concluded, and the commiſhoners adviſed 
«© his majeſty to ratify it, which was accordingly done. 
The parliament approaching, their lordſhips adviſed his 
« majeſty to transfer the treaty from Rippon to London, to 
« which his majeſty conſented. 

To excuſe the pteliminaries agreed on at Rippon, the 
& ear] of Briſtol added, that it was indeed hard to pay 
e the Scots a contribution of eight hundred and fifty pounds 
« a day, and that there was already ſome doubt that the 
« countries were not able to bear it: but that on the other 
« fide it was objected by the Scots, that it was impoſſible, if 
&« the payment ſhould fail, to keep their promiſe, or to obe 
„ his majelty, but that they ſhould be neceſſitated againſt 


ce their will to plunder the country. For which reaſons the 


earl of Strafford had declared that the counties of Cum- 
e berland and Weſtmoreland being under the Scots power, 


it was realonable that in ſubſidium they ſhould contribute 
$ © cc ſome 


þ 


«c 
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« {ome help to their neighbours : but he added, that the Charles. 


«« commiſſioners left at Dureſm | 
« poſhble fot them to proceed iu the agreement/; which if it 
« were broken on their part, the Sch would alledge an 
« impofibility, to conſent to ſtarye; fo td it ſome means 
« were not found, by which thoſe counties engaged might 
c be relieved, he was, afraid all their labour and treary would 
% come to nothing. Therefote the commiſſioners, and all 
« the lords, engaged themſelves faithfully ang. truly, ta. de- 
„ clare all theſe, things to the parliament. 2 
„The, earl of Briſtol declared further, that it was far 
* from the Jord: commiſſioners purpoſe to move any ſupply of 
+ money from the houſe of commons, but to lay the cauſe 
e before them. Averring certainly, that if ſome courſe were 
not tagen, the whole, kingdom would be put into diſorder. 
* Armies, would not ſtarve; retiring was not yet in the 
« thoughts of the Scots; therefore they muſt ptunder- and 
« deſtroy, or advance into Yorkſhire, and fo farther into 
“England, to ſeek ſubſiſtance; the prevention whereof did 
«. highly import the king and kingdom. 
Laſtly, the earl propoſed to the parliament, another 
{5 thing, no leſs worthy of conſideration, viz. that» if the 
«* dCcats army were provided of a competency, it were very 
«« {trange there ſhould not an equal care be had for maintain- 
* ing the king's army. He ſaid the Scots army was ſtrong 
and powerful, and little other reſiſtance againſt it hut the 
* impediments of an army marching in winter; but whether 
© it were fit for a kingdom to be truſted to accidents of froſts, 
«© with a,people;bred in Swedeland*, and cold countries, be 
left to their diſcretion. He confeſſed, that the Scots had 
made great proteſtations, and with great execrations averred 
that they had no intent to advance forward, but return 
when they ſhall have received ſatisfaction: yet the commiſ- 
ſioners did not conceive that the kingdom ſhould rely up- 
on promiſes and proteſtations. Many accidents might hap- 
pen, when a nation come from a far country, to a better, 
ſhould. be told the buſineſs they came about was juſt, and 
their quarrel good; who finding themſelves in a fat paſture, 
may pick quarrels with their leaders, if they ſhould go 
about to prevent them. Upon theſe grounds his lordſhip 


(0 
cc 


«Cc 
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cc 
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preſented to the general conſideration, the ſupply of his 


it 


majeſty's army, that it be not diſbanded ; which if it ſhould 


r This alludes to the fix thouſand marquis of Hamilton Theſe' troops 
cots fent by king Charles to the king ſerved in Germany and never in Sweden, 
u Sweden, under the command of the Rapin, 


IT 


© come 


had written, that it was im- 1640-1. 
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Charles I.“ come to paſs, Yorkſhire, and other parts of England, were 
1640-1. Jeft to the Scots diſcretion. His lordſhip ſaid, he durſt 
not ſay the Scots would not come forward, but that it was 
© in their power if they would; and therefore he recom- 
„ mended this repreſentation to the whole body of the king- 

dom, to prevent future dangers.” | "HE 
There was no occaſion to uſe many arguments to induce 
the parliament to allow that the Scotiſh army ſhould be main- 
tained in England. Upon the earl of Briſtol's report, it was 
Ruſhworth, reſolved, „ that the commons approve of the perſons of 
P. 3 the lords that were commiſſioners in the late treaty, to be 
© commiſſioners now to treat with the Scots commiſſioners in 
* this declaration, that no concluſion of theirs ſhould bind 
& the commons, without their conſent in parliament.” Tho 
the Scotch army was very expenſive in England, the nego- 
tiation however laſted till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, when the 
treaty was at length ſigned. I ſhall inſert here a ſummary of 
the articles, that it may be ſeen, firſt, wherein conſiſted the 
differences between the king and the Scots, and the difficul- 
ties of the peace; and ſecondly, what the king's grand pro- 
jet came to, of reducing the kirk of Scotland to a perfect 
conformity with the church of England, and perhaps of ren- 
dering himſelf abſolute in Scotland, as he was almoſt in Eng- 
land, when he formed this enterprize. 4 * 


The ſubſtance of the treaty concluded between England and 
Scotland, tbe 7th day of Auguſt 1641. | 


Treaty with ©* FIRST, the Scots declare, that by their treating with 
3 6s the Engliſh parliament, they do not acknowledge any 
* ag „ dependence of Scotland upon England, &c. | 

C. . 


1. The Scots firſt demand. 


ce That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to com- 
© mand that the acts of the late parliament of Scotland, may 
ce be publiſhed in his majeſty's name, with conſent of the 
<« eſtates of parliament convened by his majeſty's authority, 
„the 2d of June 1640. yaw 
Anſwer. His majeſty doth in the word of a king, pro- 


% miſe the publiſhing of the ſaid acts, with the acts to be 


« made in the fiext ſeſſion of the ſame parliament; and 


« that all the ſaid acts have in all time coming the ſtrength 


&« of laws, &c. 


2d Demand. 
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2d Demand. That the caſtle of Edinburgh, and other Charles J. 
ſtrengths of the kingdom ſhould be furniſhed, and uſed for 1640-1. 
defence and ſecurity of the kingdom. 


Anſwer. “ Agreed unto. 
3d Demand. ** That Scotiſh men within his majeſty's do- 
minions of England.and Ireland, may be freed from cenſure 


for ſubſcribing the covenant, and be no more preſſed with 
cc 


oaths and ſubſcriptions, unwarranted by their laws, and 
contrary to their national oath and covenant approved by 
his majeſty. 

Anſwer. “ Granted with regard to the ſubjeQs of Scotland, 


who ſhall be ſojourners only in England or Ireland, But 


ſuch ſhall be excepted as are ſettled inhabitants in either of 
the two kingdoms. The Engliſh and Iriſh ſhall nn the 
like privilege in Scotland. 
4th Demand.“ That whoſoever ſhall be found, en rial 
and examination, by the eſtates of either of the two 
liaments, to have been the authors and cauſers of the bie 
and preſent troubles and cumbuſtion; Whether by labour- 
ing to make and foment diviſion betwixt the king and his 
people, or betwixt the two nations, or any other way, 
ſhall be liable to the cenſure and ſentence of the ſaid par- 
liaments reſpectively, the Engliſh to the parliament of EOS 
land, and the Scots to that of Scotland. | 
Aiſwer. His majeſty believeth he hath none ſuch, as 
incendiaries, . about him; and therefore he can make no 
other declaration, than that all his courts of juſtice are 
ſree and open to all men. His parliament in this king- 
dom. [of England] is now ſitting, and the current parlia- 
ment of Scotland near approaching the time of their meet- 
ing. To either of which, he Joth not prohibit any of his 
ſubjects to preſent their juſt grievances and complaints, of 
whatſoever nature. 
„ And whereas it was further demanded, that his majeſty 
would be pleaſed not to employ any perſon or perſons in 
office or place, that ſhall be judged - incapable by ſentence 
of parliament, his majeſty agreeth thereto; nor will he 
make uſe of their ſervice, without the conſent of parlia- 
ment, nor grant them acceſs ty his perſon. 

5th Demand. 4 That their ſhips and goods, and all da- 
mage thereof may be reſtored. | 
Anſwer; 6 This is condeſcended unto, on condition it be 
reciprocal. And the dcotiſh commiſſioners having inform- 
ed, that about four{fore ſhips, of Scotland are yet ſtayed 
in the Engliſh ports, and are like to ſufter much further 
6 loſs 
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Charles I. loſs and damage; it is agreed, that warrants ſhall be re- 
[ 1640-1, © ſently granted for the detivery of them, and that Tour thou- 
ö © {and pounds be preſently advanced, for en, the preſent 
« — forth of the ſaid ſhips. 
| 6th Demand. «© That fot the Joſſes which the kingdom of 
[ cc Scotland hath ſuſtained, and for the vaſt Charges they have 
[ c been put unto, reparation be made. 
| Anſwer. The parliament of England grants to the Scots 
| & for this purpoſe, the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
„And whereas it was deſired by the Scotiſh commiſſion- 
| < ers, that the Engliſh commiſſioners would let them know 
| the ſecurity, manner, and term of payment of the afore- 

& ſaid ſum, and of the arrears due for relief of the northern 
| counties; it was agreed by order of parliament, that they 
| < ſhould have fourſcore thouſand pounds, with the Whole ar- 
< rears'due to the army, before the diſbanding thereof. And 

4 for paying the remnant of the ſaid ſum, an act of parlia- 
„ ment of public faith ſhall paſs for ſecurity thereof; and 

< that one moiety ſhall be paid at Midſummer 1642, and the 
<© other moiety a year after, in 1643. | 

And in like manner, whereas it was deſired by the Beariſh 
© commiſſioners, that they might know to whom they ſhould 
« addreſs themfelves for payment of the forementioned ſums, 
5 the parliament hath appointed commiſſioners—and reſolved 
[ cc that the place of payment ſhall be the chamber of Lon- 
| don. And laſtly, that a ſafe conduct ſhall be granted for 

i the ſecure tranfporting'of the monies ts Scotland. 

_ - th Demand. “ That all ſuch declarations, proclamations, 
£< books, libels, &c. as have been made againſt the . 
of Scotland, may be ſuppreſſed and deſtroyed.” 

Anſwer. < It is agreed, that all ſuch declarations, & c. be 
6T: We W in England, Tags, and en. 


—— 
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8th Demand. 


Containing ſeveral articles. 


& 1, That all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility upon the bor- 
ce ders of the two kingdoms may be taken away; and parti- 
ce cularly, that not only the garriſons of Berwick and Car- 
ce lifle may be removed, but that the works may be lighted, 
66 and the places diſmantled „ | 


u This elauſe was uſually inſerted in take poſſeſſion of Berwick or Carliſle. 
treaties between England and Scotland, Rapin. 
that neither of the two nations ſhould 


A nſwer. 


le. 


OF ENGLAND. 


Anſwer.“ His ma jeſly i is deſirous, that all things between Charles I. 
« the kingdoms of Englund: and Scotland, be reduced into 164-1. 
« the ſame ſtate they were in Vid the beginning of the 2. 


« late troubles; 


« 2, That there be unity in religion, and uniformity of 
©« church- government between the two nations. 
Anſwer. His majeſty, with the advice of both houſes of 
« parliament, doth approve of the affection of his ſubjects of 
95 eben in their deſire of having a conformity of church- 
government between the two nations; and as the parlia- 
ment hath already taken into conſideration the reformation 
of church- government, ſo they will proceed in due time, 
as ſhall beſt conduce to the glory of God, the peace of the 
the church, and of both kingdoms. 


l That the king's majeſty and the prince come and 
cc reſide ſometimes in dcotland. 
Anſwer.. “ His majeſty will repair thither, as he ſhall find 
the urgency. of their affairs require his preſence, and his 
other. conveniencies here permit. 
4. That the officers of ſtate, counſellors and ſelñoners 
within the kingdom of Scotland, be placed by advice of 
« parliament, 
Anſwer, His majeſty promiſes to give ear ſo far to the 
informations of his parliament, and when the parliament 
is not ſitting, of his council and college of juſtice, as that 
he ſhall neither make choice of ſuch as they ſhall recom- 
mend unto him ; or if he thinks another perſon fitter than 
any of thoſe recommended, be ſhall make the ſame known 
to the parliament, or in the time between parliament, to the 
council and ſeſſion, that if there is juſt exception againſt 
the life and qualifications of the ſaid party, he may timely 
nominate ſome other, againſt whom there ſhall be no juſt 
exception. His majeſty declares alſo, that the places in the 
college of juſtice, ſhall be provided unto the judges, Quamdiu 
ſe bene geſſerint. If this anſwer cannot content the Scotiſh 
commiſſioners, his majeſty remits the whole anſwer to be 
conſidered by him, or his commiſſioners, at the parliament, 
at the next fitting thereof. 
5. That his majeſty would be pleaſed to place about his 
own perſon, in places of greateſt nearneſs and truſt, ſome 
« of his Scoti ſubjects. 
Anſwer. * His majeſty ſhall continue the ſame care which 
hitherto he hath done for their ſatisfaction in this particu- 


lar; and not only fo, but ſhall alſo recommend the ſame to 
the prince his ſon. 


2 


cc 


« 6, That 
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Charles J. 


THS R 
e 6. That none may have place about bis majeſty and the 


5 


1640-1.** prince, but ſuch as are of the reformed religion. 


Ruſhworth, After theſe articles, there was added to the treaty, the draught -. 


iv. p. 370. 


Id. p. 373. 


p. 374. 


Anſwer. “ His majeſty doth conceive, that his ſubjects of 
& Scotland have no intention by this propoſuion (eſpecially 
de by way of demand) to limit, or preſcribe unto him the 
&« choice of his ſe:vants, but rather to ſhew their zeal to re- 
ce ligion ; wherein his own piety will make him do therein, 
& that which may give juſt ſatisfaction to his people. 


& 7,” That the copper-coin, which hath paſted in Scotland 
cc this long time, for ſeven times, and above as much as the 


& true value and worth thereof, be newly regulated ; and 


& that no copper-money be coined hereafter without conſent | 


&© of the eſtates convened in parliament. 4 
Anſwer. © His majeſty recommends this matter to the en- 
& ſuing parliament of Scotland, not only concerning the cop- 
e per- coin to be coined hereafter, but alſo the copper-money 
ce already coined, how the ſame ſhall paſs in payment for the 
< time to come.” 3 


of an act of oblivion, the moſt ample that could be, which 
was to paſs in all the parliaments of the three kingdoms, but 


of which the benefit was not to extend to the Scotiſh prelates, 
the earl of Traquair, ſir Robert Spotiſwood, fir John Hay, and 


Mr. Walter Balcanqual. | 


The lord Lowdon having carried this treaty to Scotland, to: 


communicate it to the parliament of that kingdom, now aſ- 
ſembled, returned ſome time after with twelve articles, ex- 


plaining certain paſſages of the treaty, and to which the Eng-. 
liſh commiſſioners returned anſwers that were approved... 


Theſe articles with the anſwers were added to the treaty. In, 


fine, the treaty was confirmed and ratified by an act of par- 


liament inſerted at the end, to this effect : | N 

« Be it therefore enacted by his majeſty, with the aſſent 
ce of the lords and the commons in this preſent parliament 
\C 
ce aſſented to, as aforeſaid, be and ſtand for ever ratified and 
cc eſtabliſhed, and have the force, vigour, ſtrength, and autho- 
e rity of a law, ſtatute, and act of parliament. 

(The ſame thing for Scotland.) 


** 


LA 


And his majeſty for himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, doth pro- 


<« miſe in verbo Piincipis, never to come in the contrair of 
e this ſtatute and fanghon, or any thing therein contained ; 
ce but to hold the ſame in all points firm and ſtable, and ſhall 


“ cauſe it to be truly obſerved by all his majeſty's leiges, ac- 
6 7 & cording 


aſſembled, that the ſaid treaty, and all the articles thereot, 


ata 
laferr, 
Wain 
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« cording to the tenor and intent thereof, for now, and eyer. Charlesl. 
« Like as the parliament of both kingdoms give full aſſurance, 1640-1. 
« and do make public faith in the name of both kingdoms 
« reſpectively, for the true and faithful obſervance of this 
« treaty, and whole articles thereof inviolably, hinc inde, in 
« all times to come.“ | | 

As afterwards the king thought he had reaſon to complain, 
that the Scots had violated the treaty in two of the principal 
articles, I imagine the reader will be glad to ſee the two arti- 
cles at large, on which the complaint was grounded. They 
are contaĩned in the act of oblivion in theſe words: 


« England, that the kingdoms of England or Ireland ſhall is tha 
«© not denounce nor make war upon the kingdom of Scot- war between 
« land, without conſent of the parliament of England: as, . 
« on the other part, it ſhall be enacted there, that the king 14. p. 37 7. 
« dom of Scotland ſhall not denounce nor make war againſt 
« the kingdom of England, or Ireland, without conſent of the 
e parliament of Scotland. 
And incaſe any of the ſubjects of any of the kingdoms 
«* ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any of the king- 
« doms and ſubjects thereof, without conſent of the parlia- 
ment of that kingdom whereof they are ſubjects, or upon 
* which they do depend, that they ſhall be held, reputed, 
and demeaned as traitors to the ſtates whereof they are 
« ſubjects.” 
It happened afterwards, that the king and the parliament. 
making war upon each other, the Scots ſent an army to the 
Aliſtance of the parliament againſt the king, from whence he 
Iterred, that to make war againſt him, was to make war 
wanſt England. The Scots on the contrary pretended, that 
eryfar from making war againſt England, they ſent their troops 
licher on purpoſe to affiſt that kingdom. It is eaſy to per- 
eve, that from the diverſity of the principles, proceeds the 
Wverſity of the conſequences. 
To finiſh in a word what relates to Scotland, I ſhall only The king 
Y, that the king went thither in Auguſt 1641, ſtayed there £74"ts the 
lll the 19th of November, aſſiſted in perſon at the parliament, 8 
and gave the royal aſſent to all the acts preſented to him. To mand. 
ls came the projects he had formed with regard to Scotland JN 
tom the beginning of his reign ». x 


755 
383. 
Nalſon, 
Ruſh- t. li. P. 439, 


Vs 


V hat 


« Tt is agreed, that an act be paſſed in the parliament of 1 


— —— At 


Charles I. What has hitherto been ſaid of the parliament's behaviour 
1640-1. to the king, is ſufficient to ſhow, how ſenſible the king muſt 
have been of the mortifications he daily received. He had 
He reſents paſſionately deſired to be revenged of the Scots, or at leaſt to 
the mortifi- drive them out of the kingdom; and he ſaw that the parlia- 
2 ment made them a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
is England. to reward them for their coming. He hated the preſbyterians, 
and would have been glad to have had it in his power to root 
out preſbyterianiſm : but he ſaw, that on the contrary, the 
houſe of commons openly took their part, and laboured to 
deſtroy epiſcopacy. His two principal miniſters in whom he 
moſt confided, were in the Tower, and he eafily perceived the 
commons intended not to ſtop there, fince with regard to the 
earl of Strafford, they were daily ſeeking means to make 
good their charge. Two other of his miniſters had been 
forced to fly, and the appearing to be ſtill well affected to him, 
was ſufficient to render any perſon the object of the perſecu- 

tion of the commons. 

It has already been ſeen after what manner the king go- 
verned for fifteen years, and the reader muſt be convinced, 
that he intended to alter the government, and procure for 
himſelf and ſucceſſors a power much more extenſive than what 
was allowed him by the laws, and to which none of his pre- 
deceſſors, except Richard II. had ever pretended. I except 
not even Henry VIII. the moſt abſolute of all the kings of 
England fince William the Conqueror. But there was this 

Difference difference between Henry VIII. and Charles I. Henry did 

_— whatever he pleaſed by way of parliament ; whereas Charles 

2nd pretended to rule without parliaments, looking upon them as 

Henry VIII. little neceſſary to the conſtitution of the government. Since 
the meeting of this parliament, ſcarce a day had paſſed, but 
the commons attacked the king's project, by declaring ille- 
gal, what he had done during fifteen years, or by rigoroully 
proſecuting the inſtruments he had uſed to execute his de- 
ſigns. It is therefore eaſy to ſee, how much all theſe morti- 
fications muſt have touched the king, and with what impa- 
tience he bore the haughty manner in which the parliament 
acted with him. Nothing was more contrary to his inflexi- 
ble temper, than to be forced to foop to a houſe of com- 
mons, for whom he had before ſhown the utmoſt contempt- 
It is therefore no wonder, that in this ſituation, he ſhould 
think of ſome way to free himſelf from reſtraint. But a ſlight 
attempt to compaſs his end, ſerved only to throw him ine 
irretrievable ruin, 


I mean 
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I mean the project of gaining the army, and cauſing them Charles I. 
to declare for the king. The king approved of the project, 1640-1. 
without perceiving the conſequences, having no miniſter about 
him that had either the inclination or ability to give him good Plot to get 
counſel, I am ſenſible this is a place of dangerous rocks, on — _ 
which a hiſtorian can very hardly eſcape ſplitting. The plot ha hints 
to gain the army, is by ſome looked upon as a chimera, a Clarendon, 
mere fiction, to render the king odious. But on the other d 
hand, the parliament conſidered it as a real conſpiracy, and Nalion, 
pretended to draw from thence an evident proof, that the t. ii Þ; 277. 
king's compliance with reſpe& to the redreſs of grievances, wry 
was all diſhmulation, in expectation of an opportunity to re- Warwick, 
ſtore himſelf by force to the ſtate he was in before this parlia- 
ment. This bred in the parliament an invincible diſtruſt of which had 
the king, and a reſolution to put it out of his power to break 7 — 
his word and the means they uſed to execute the reſolution, Nr 
occaſioned the civil wars, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. It Neceffty of 
is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to examine this conſpiracy, the wt. 
in order to know, whether it was real or invented; for from of this —4 
hence flow all the enſuing proceedings of the king and par- 
liament, and upon this it is that the judicious and diſintereſt- 
ed reader may blame the one or the other. But before I pro- Its connexi- 
ceed to the plot, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomething Of the — —5 
carl of Strafford's affair, with which this has ſome connexion. fords affair, 
The earl had been impeached by the commons the 1 1th of Bill of at- 
November I640; but his proceſs could not be ready to be inder a- 
tried till the 22d of March 1640-1. The trial laſted till che ns 
12th of April, and then the commons, who had been alwavs ford paſſes 


preſent, perceiving, doubtleſs, that the ſentence would not be dhe houſe of 
commons. 


ſo rigorous as they wiſhed, reſolved to proceed againſt the 
earl by bill of attainder. They voted therefore, 1 15th A 7 
and 19th of April, that it was ſufficiently p:oved,.that the earl Clarendon, 
of Strafford had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws © . wo 
of the kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary and tyranical go- 
vernment into the realms of England and ireland, and that 
this was high-treaſon. On the 21ſt of the ſame moth, the Ruſhworth, 
dill of attainder paſſed, with the majority of 204 againſt 5g, 7 P+225« 
The bill met with ſo great oppoſition in the houſe of 1641. 
peers, that it was very doubtful whether it would paſs, or be Petition a- 
thrown out. For which reaſon, on the 24th was preſented to _ as 


doth houſes a petition, ſubſcribed by above forty * thouſand Ruſhworth, 
inhabitants of London, ſetting forth the cauſes of their ſuſ- iv. p. 233+ 


* Ruſhworth ſays, twenty twouſand, ſaid whe of gcod rank and quality, ſub- 
ſerided this petition, Tem. iv. p. 2 345 | 4 ö 
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Charlesl. picions and fears. And amongſt others, that juſtice was not 
1541. yet executed upon the.car! of Stratford, and that there wag 
reaſon to dread ſome ſceret plot againſt the parliament. The 
p. 238. 28th of April, the commons ſent by Mr. Hyde a meſſage to 
the lords, that they had received information, that the earl of 
Straftord had a deſigu to make an eſcape out of the Tower: 
1 hat the guard about him uss weak, and therefore they de- 
ſifed he might be cloſe priſoner, and his guards ſtrengthned, 
p. 29. to which the lords conſented. The 1ſt of May the king 
came to the parliament, and in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid 
The king's to this effect: That having been preſent at the trial of 
3 „% «© the ear] of Strafford, he could not in conſcience, condemn 
eres. „ him of high-treaſon, though he thought him guilty of mi- 
um of high treaſon, though he thought him guilty of mil 
« demeanors. Therefore he defired the lords to find ſome 
| & way to bring him out of this great ſtreight.“ a ts 1 
The rabble The commons were much troubled and diſcontented with 
e this ſpeech, and immediately adjourned till Mays the J6y, 
minſter. Which day great multitudes of people Y repairing to Weſt- 
3 minſter, inſulted and threatned the lords, as they were going 
Occurr, to their houſe, crying out, Juſtice, Juſtice. rg nm oro 
Pyra do- The ſame day Mr. Pym made known to, the houſe, 
vers to he ( "That there were divers informations given of deſperate de- 
1 a ſigns both at home and abroad, againſt the parliament, and 
plot to ſe- the peace of the nation; and that the perſons engaged 
_ the « therein were under zu oath of fecrecy : That there was an 
A et, endeavour to diſaffect the army, not only againſt the par- 
i. p. 240. „ Jiament's proceedings, but to bring them up againſt the 
N c parlizment to over-awe them: I hat there was alſo à de- 
e ſign upon the Tower; and endeavours uſed for the earl of 
« Straftord to eſcape : I hat theſe combinations at home, had 
« a correſpondency wich practices abroad; and that the French 
& were drawing down their forces amain to the ſea- ſide; and 
&« there was a Caule to fear, their intent was upon Port(- 
„ mouth: That divers perſons of eminency about the queen 
« were deeply engaged in theſe plots; , That it was neceffay 
“ that the ports ſhould be ſtopped ; and his majeſty deſired 
to command, i hat no perſon attending upon the king, 
— «© queen, or prince, ſhould depart without leave of his ma- 
„ jeſty, with the humble advice of his parliament.” N 
Whereupon the houſe fell into a ſe;ious debate of this 
matter, and were generally of opinion, that it was necellary 


Y A rabble of about fx thouſand out ftaves, pretending decay of trade, and 


of the city, wita ſwords, cudgels, aud want of bread, Whitelock, p. 45 
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to enter into a common reſolution for the ſafety of the Charlesl. 


kingdom. 


| 1641. 
When it is conſidered in what juncture this conſpiracy was 


, 


diſcovered to the houſe, though Mr. Pym was informed of it 
long before; that it was at a time, when the peers were, 
in ſome meaſure, to be compelled to pals the bill of attainder Clarendon, 
againſt the earl of Strafford, and when the rabble were alſo t i. p. 210, 
uling violence for that purpoſe, there ſeems to be ground to 
ſuſpect, that it was only an artifice to ſtir up the people, and 
induce the lords to do as the commons deſired, from a fear of 
the imminent danger the kingdom was threatned with. At 
leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, this conſpiracy . was greatly 
ravated. But this is only a conjecture, which ought not 
to be relied on, till the arguments pro and con are examined, 
However this be, the commons, after a debate, came to a 
reſolution of taking the following proteſtation. 


« A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty God, promiſe, Proteſtation 
« yow and proteſt, to maintain and defend, as far as law 2 of 
« fully I may, with my life, power, and eſtate, the true re- prays, 
« formed proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the Ruſhwo.rth, 
« church of England, againſt all popery and popiſh inno- %* Say 
« vation within this realm, contrary to the ſaid doctrine ; and, t. i, p. 198, 
&« according to the duty of my allegiance, I will maintain 
« and defend his majefly's royal perſon, honour and eſtate. 

„ Alſo the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
« rights and liberties of the ſubjects, and every perſon that 
« ſhall make this proteſtation, in whatſoever he ſhall do in 
« the Iawſul purſuance of the ſame; and to my power, as 
« far as lawfully I may, I will oppoſe, and by all good ways 
and means, endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on all 
„ ſuch, as ſhall by force, practice, counſels, plots, conſpi- 
4 racies, or otherwiſe, do any thing to the con:rary, in this 
& preſent proteſtation contained: And farther, That I ſhall, 

* in all juſt and honourable ways, endeavour to preſerve the 


union and peace betwixt the three kingdoms of England, 


“ Scotland, and Ireland: And neither for hope, fear, or 
any other reſpects, ſhall relinquiſh this promiſe, vow, and 


«+ proteſtation,” 5 


It muſt be obſerved, this proteſtation was taken on Mr. Remarks en 
ym's bare aſſurance of the diſcovery of a plot, and before this ſubjeQ, 
there was any proof of it. Hence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had been determined among the learned men 


in the houſe, After that, the commons came to ſeveral re- 3 
| V, P. 4 o 


2 ſolutions, 
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Charles. picions and fears. And amongſt others, that juſtice was not 
1641. yet executed upon the car! of Strafford, and that there Was 


reaſon to dread ſome ſceret plot againſt the parliament, The 


p. 238. 28th of April, the commons ſent by Mr. Hyde a meſſage to 
the lords, that they had received information, that the ear] of 
Straftord had a detizn to make an eſcape out of the Tower: 
1 hat the guard about him uss weak, and therefore they de- 
ſifed he might be cloſe priſoner, and his guards ſtrengthned, 


p. 29. to 


ſpeech to (e 

the lords. 40 
cc 
40 

The rabble 


get together 


came to the parliament, and in a ſpeech to both houſes, fai 
The king's to this efte&t :—*<* That having been preſent at the trial of 


which the lords conſented. 


The 1ſt of May the bang 


» & 


the ear] of Strafford, he could not in conſcience, condemn 
him of high-treaſon, though he thought him guilty of mif- 
demeanors, Therefore he defired the lords to find ſome 
way to bring him out of this great ftreight.” \ 
he commons were much troubled and diſcontented with 


Wen. this ſpeech, aud immediately adjourned till May,the 3d, on 


minſter. 


p. 248. minſter, inſulted and threatned the lords, as they were going 
to their houſe, crying out, Juſtice, Juſtice. 


Diuwrn. 
Occurr, © 
Pym d ſco- 
vers to he ( 
houie of 
commons a 
plot to ſe- ©66 
duce the (c 
army. 
Ruſh worth, 
iv. p. 240, ©66 
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which day great multitudes of people Y repairing to Welt- 


- 


The ſame day Mr. Pym made known to, the houſe, 
That there were divers informations given of deſperate de- 
ſigns boch at home and abroad, againſt the parliament, and 
the peace of the nation; and that the perſons engaged 
therein were under 4n oath of fecrecy : That there was an 


endeavour to diſaſfect the army, not only againſt the par- 


liament's procecdings, but to bring them up againf the 
parlizment to over-awe them: I hat there was, alſo à de- 
ſign upon the Tower; and endeavours uſed for the earl of 
Strafiord to eſcape : TT hat theſe combinations at home, had 
a correſpondency wich practices abroad; and that the French 
were drawing down their forces amain to the ſea- ſide; and 
there was a Cauſe to fear, their intent was upon Poriſ- 
mouth: That divers perſons of eminency about the queen 
were deeply engaged in theſe plots; , That it was neceliy 


© that the ports ſhould be ſtopped ; and his majeſty defire 


to command, i hat no perſon attending upon the king, 
queen, or prince, ſhould depart without leave of his ma- 
jeſty, with the humble advice of his parliament.” - © 
W hereupon the houſe fell into a ſefious debate of this 


matter, and were generally of opinion, that it was necellary 


Y A rabble of about fix thouſand out ftaves, pretending decay of trade, and 
of the city, w:ta ſwords, cudgels, aud want af bread 
- — * . 2 514 
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to enter into a common reſolution for the ſafety of the Charlesl, 


kingdom. 


1641. 
When it is conſidered in what juncture this conſpiracy was ⁊xäk.wͥ. 

diſcovered to the houſe, though Mr. Pym was informed of it 

long before; that it was at a time, when the peers were, 


in ſome meaſure, to be compelled to pals the bill of attainder Clarendon, 
againſt the earl of Strafford, and when the rabble were alſo © i. P. 210, 


uling violence for that purpoſe, there ſeems to be ground to- 


ſuſpect, that it was only an artifice to ſtir up the people, and 


induce the lords to do as the commons deſired, from a fear of 
the imminent danger the kingdom was threatned with. At 
leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, this conſpiracy was greatly 
aggravated, But this is only a conjecture, which ought not 
Ky i relied on, till the arguments pro and con are examined, 
However this be, the commons, after a debate, came to a 


reſolution of taking the following proteſtation. 


« A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty God, promiſe, Proteſtation 


« yow and proteſt, to maintain and defend, af far as law 
fully I may, with my life, power, and eſtate, the true re- 


taken by 
the houfe of 
com ons. 


« formed proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the Ruſhoorth, 


« church of England, againſt all popery and popiſh inno- 


according to the duty of my allegiance, I will maintain 
« and defend his Haw @y royal perſon, honour and eftate. 

„ Alſo the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
« rights and liberties of the ſubjects, and every perſon that 
« ſhall make this proteſtation, in whatſoever he ſhall do in 
« the Iawſul purſuance of the ſame; and to my power, as 
« far as lawfully I may, I will oppoſe, and by all good ways 
and means, endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on all 
60 ck as ſhall by force, practice, counſels, plots, conſpi- 
* racies, or otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary, in this 
« preſent proteſtation contained: And farther, That I ſhall, 
ce in all juſt and honourable ways, endeavour to preſerve the 
* union and peace betwixt the three kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland: And neither for hope, fear, or 


© any other reſpects, ſhall relinquiſh this promiſe, vow, and 
< proteſtation,”” 


It muſt be obſerved, this proteſtation was taken on Mr. Remarks on 


iv. Pe 41. 
e + x Clarendon 
vation within this realm, contrary to the ſaid doctrine ; and, t. i, p. 198. 


2 


ym's bare aſſurance of the diſcovery of a plot, and before this tubje, 


there was any proof of it. Hence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had been determined among the learned men 


in the houſe, After that, the commons came to ſeveral re- ry 


8 2 ſolutions, 


p 


2. 2. „„ 
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Chitted. folutions, to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, and the 
1641. town of Portſmouth in particular. They communicated” to 
"_— the lords the informations they had received, the votes the 
a had paſſed, and their proteſtation, deſiting that every peer 
might be ordered to take it. nenn 
Petition of It was very difficult for the lords to refuſe the commons 
the rabdle defire, In the firſt place, they had inſpired the nation with 
3 ſuch a terror, that no man durſt oppoſe their reſolves for feat 
iv. p. 239. of being looked upon as having ill-deſigns, and expoſed to in- 
evitable ruin. Secondly, the people ſtill continued to flock 
to Weſtminſter, and openly threatned the lords. Thirdly, 
the multitude preſented the ſame day a petition to the lords 
demanding juſtice upon the earl of Strafford, and that their 
lJord{hips would pleate to free them from the fears of the con- 
The Straf- ſpiracy. Fourthly, on the morrow, being tbe fourth of May, 
fordians, the people repairing to Weltminſter in greater numbers than 
| Fenton, the day before, ſome incendiaries poſted up againft a Wall in 
| | v. i. p. 183. the Old Palace- yard, the names of ſifty- fix members calling 
1 35110. them Straſtorvians, and Betrayers of their countfy. Laſtly, 
| at, the fame day the multitudes preſented to the lords another 


q petition, petition ſaying, “ That they underſtood the Tower was go- 
; Ruſhworth, e ing to receive a garriſon of men, not of the Hamlets, (as 
We Fe £29 ce uſually) but conſiſting of other perſons under the com- 
| | « mand of a captain, a great confident of the earl of, Straf- 
| * ford's, and that this was done to make way for the earl's 
1 e eſcape.” . 

þ Balfour's Upon this petition, the houſe ſent ſix peers to examine fir 
| _ William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, concerning the 
| | be = truth of the fact. Balfour anſwered, it was true, he bad his 
| | majeſty's order to receive one hundred men * into the Tower, 
ö and captain Billingſly to command them, and t6 receive only 
| luch men as the captain ſhou'd bring to him; but underftand- 

| ing now their lordſhips pleaſure, he would receive no other 

i | guard into the Tower but the Hamlet men. 
1 'Che iords 


The lords did farther declare, at a conference with the 
vere tue commons, that they were drawing to a concluſion of the bill 
it N runs of attainder, but were fo encompaſſed with multitudes ol 
mons to diſ- people, that they. might be- conceived not to be free, and 


0 mY the therefore deſired the commons to join with them, to find out 


2 20 
— +. * 


2 Whitelock ſays, it was two hund- vered by three Women, who hearken- 
11 red men; and that Balfour contetled ed at the key-hole of the earl's doors 


two thouian pounds had been offered and heard his diſcourſe with captan 
| \ 2 - 5 
| nim, to content to the earl's eſcape. 
* 


Billingſly, p. 46 
He adds, That this defign was diſco- Sli, Po 40s 


ſome 
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ſome way to ſend the people to their homes. Then they de Charlesl. 
bated the proteſtation, paſſed it, and took the ſame. It was 1641. 
taken by four hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one 
Hundred and ſix lords, including the biſhops and judges. The They take 
commons having ordered Dr. Burgeſs to acquaint the mul- the proteſta- 
titude with the proteſtation taken by both houſes, and that ** 6 
they were deſired to return to their homes, they forthwith de- Le 
parted. | iv. p. 250. 
There are thereſore two things which manifeſtly appear in 3 
this affair. The firſt, that there was a project on foot to Piurn. 
favour the earl of Strafford's eſcape, which will be ſeen more Occur. 
clearly hereafter, Ihe ſecond, that the concourſe of the 
people was privately procured, by ſome of the leading men 
of the commons, ſince, tie day before, the houſe had taken 
no ſtep towards diſperſing the multitudes, though they were 
deſired by the lords, and ſince they found means to cauſe the 
people to retire, as ſoon as they knew the lords had reſolved 
to take the proteſtation. | 
But the proteſtation was not the only effect of the con- Bill for the 
ſpiracy. The fame day, the commons ordered a bill to be continuance 
prepared for the continuance of this preſent parliament, that i 0” 
it might not be diſſolved without the conſent of both houſes. Ruſhworth, 
They ordered likewiſe the proteſtation to be tendered to the“. P. 250. 
whole kingdom. . 15 
The ſame day, May the 4th, the houſe was informed, that Flight of 
ſix or eight of the conſpirators were fled, of whom Mr. ee 
Henry Jermin, and Mr. Henry Percy, members of the houſe, wy gn 
were two, and that they were gone towards Portſmouth.” At 
the ſame time, information came that the queen was prepar- precaution 
ing to go to the ſame place. "Theſe two ſucceſſive infor- for Portſ- 
mations cauſing ſtrong ſuſpicions, the houſes diſpatched to mouths 
Portſmouth one lord and two commoners, to propoſe certain 
queries to the governor, and take care for the ſecurity of the 
town and haven. They agreed withal, to move the queen p. 260, 
to defer her journey to Portſmouth, alledging ſeveral reaſons 348, &c. 
which were not the true, particularly the ſafety of her majeſty's 
perſon, T hey delired alſo the king to publiſh a proclamatien p- 252. 
for calling in Jermin, Percy, and other fugitives, which the 
king promiſed to do. The ſame day, the ſpeaker ſent, by p. 261. 
order of the houſe, the following letter to fir Jacob Aſhly, 


with a Charge to communicate it to the army. 


83 


SIR, 


PRESS 
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Report con- Mean while, the committee, appointed to inquire into the 
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J | 


be 8 1 R, 0 


The ſp ak. W E have had cauſe to doubt, that fome ill- affected per- 
er's let 
to the army 
J4 p. 252. 
Naliog, 

t. il, 428, 


ſans have endeavoured to make a miſunderſtandin 
in the army, of the intentions of the parliament towar 


« them. To take away all miſunderſtanding in that kind; 
«© the houſe of commons have commanded me to aſſure y 
that they have taken the affairs of the army into their ſe- 
& rjous care: And though, for the preſent, their monies have 
not come in 8s they wiſhed, and as was due, by reaſon of 
* the many diſtractions, and other impediments which this 
& houſe could no ways avoid; yet they reſt moſt aſſured, that 
they ſhall not only have their full pay, but, the houſe will 
& take their merits into their farther conſideration, in regard 
ce they take notice, that notwithſtanding their, want, and en- 
£* drayours of thoſe ill · affected perſons, they have not demean- 
<« ed themielves otherwiſe than as meg of honour, and well 
© afgcted to the common-wealth ; which this houſe takes in 
© ſo good part, that we have already found out a way to get 


<< money for a good part of their pay, and will take the moſt 


e Your very loving friend, 


„ W1LLIAM LENT HALL.“ 


2 We conſpiracy, made their report in the following manner. 
| 6" BIS % [That this plot conſiſteth of three heads: The firſt was, 
jv. p. 253. * the deſign upon the Tower. The ſecond, to engage the 


& army, The third, to bring in foreign forces. For the 
Tower, it appeared to be thus: Captain Billingſly being ex- 
t amined upon oath, confeſſed, that he was acquainted with 
« fir John Suckling : That the ſaid fir John lately offered 
© him employment in one of the king's ſhips, then-at Portl- 
“ mouth; afterwards employment for Portugal: That this 
„ deponent having notice to meet at the'privy-lodgings at 
« Whitehall did there receive orders to get an hundre 
te men to ſerve in the Tower, under him. And if he did 
« fail, he ſhould anſwer it with his life. And afterwards 
ec meeting with fir John Suckling, and acquainting bim 
< therewith, he told him he would furniſh him with the faid 
© number. Sir William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, 
* being examined, ſaid, that he bad command to receive 

F orm mene ee captait 


£ 
# 
0 
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ce captain Rillingfly with 2n hundret” men into 4 Tower, Charlesl. 


« who ſhould be under his command. That the earl of 1641. 
« Strafford at that time expoſtulating with him about” his 


« eſcape, told him, he would attempt. nothing in t at kind 
6 without his privity ; - and that he ſhould have the kidg's 
« warrant for his indemnity ; and that the warrant ſhould 
« be to command him to remove the earl of Strafford from 
« the Tower to ſome other caſtle ; and he would then take 
«his opportunity to eſcape ; that the lieutenant of the Tower 
not giving any complying anſwer thereunts, the ſaid earl 
« ſent again to intreat him to come to him, and would have 
« perſuaded him to let him make an eſcape ; ſaying, © With- 
out your concurrence it cannot be done; and if you will 
6 e en thereunto, I will make you preſent payment of 
4e twenty. two thouſand pounds, beſides you !hall have a good 
« marriage for your ſon.” 
e Tower replied, he was fo far from concurring therein, 


te that he was not to be farther moved in ſuch a thing. 


Thus much the lieutenant of the Tower delivered upon 
« his oath. _ 

Colonel Goring, upon his examination in the ho'ife of 
« commons, did confeſs, that fir John Suckling was the' firſt 


„ perſon that ever made any overture tinto him, concerging 


« the army's marching towards London: Afterwards being 
“in the queen's lodgings, he met with Mr. H. Percy, which 
« was about the be inning, or middle of Lent laſt and Mr. 


« Percy told him, there was a conſultation of officers to be 


« had, concerning the good of the army; and deſired him 
e to go along with bim to his chamber, where the meeting 


« was to be. There were preſent at the ſame meeting, com- 


* miſſary Wilmot, colonel] Aﬀiburnham. captaiii Pollard, ſir 


* foi Berkly, Daniel O Neal, Mr. ſermin, and wimfelf : Io 


'Thit Mi. Percy ſafd, there were propoſitions to be made 
which were 'of great 'concerriment ; and that was ne- 
4 ceſſary there ſhould be aa oth of ſecrecy taken before any 
thing was propounded : That the oath ſhould be to this 
. parpoſe: That we ſhould neither directly nor indiregly 
* diſcover any part of the conſultation, nor” ever to think 
* ourſelves diffolved from that oath, by any other oath which 
4 might be impoſed upon us hereafter Which oath was read 
© out of a paper, when it was tendered unto them; and 
* thereupon they were ſworn, by layzag their hands upon 
* the bible; that he and Jermin were ſworn together, for 


the reſt had taken the oath before,” 


'F Wo 4 


To which the lieutenant of the 


„% Then. 


| Charlesl. * Then three propoſitions were made to them, namely: 
1641. 4s theſe propoſitions are expreſſed in a letter which will 
. — be ſeen prefently, they are omitted here for brevity's ſake.” 
He farther ſaid; that the whole number there met; were 
c of, opinion, that the army ſhould not march towards Lon. 
« don, till a declaration had been firſt ſent up to the parlia- 
„ment: That he the ſaid Goring anſwered, it was a nice 
point to interpoſe in the proceeding of the parliament ; and 
C did propound ſome difficulties to allay the buſineſs, to di- 
vert commiſſary Wilmot, and thoſe other perſons from ſo 
e dangerous a buſineſs: And ſaid, that he did think it was 
* a defian of folly to undertake it; for they muſt think the 
“ Scots would take the advantage upon the army's removal 
„ ſouthwards, whoſe correſpondency was ſo great with the 
„ eity; and for them to begin to ſhew their teeth, and nat 
„ be able to bite, would argue little prudence; that they 
„ ſhould either undertake it ſo as to go through with it, or 
get it alone: I hat he did aſk them what ammunition they 
had to accommodate ſo great an army; and whether they 
* could command the ammunition in the Tower: That 
Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſhburnham, then made anſwer, 
< they had no purpoſe to go to London; far to ſurpriſe the 
„ lower, was to conquer the kingdom: That this, amongſt 
other paſſages, was part of the diſcourſe at the firſt mect» 
. in 4) * 
{177 306 That ſhortly after there was another: meeting of the 
e ſame perſons, and in the ſame place, in Mr. Percy's 
„ chamber, where there were propoſitions of another nature, 
5 deſpetate and impious on the one hand, and fooliſn on the 
oc Other; and that he endeavoured by argument to divert 
| *© them, by propounding an impoſſibility to effect the ſame: 
„For how could the army, lodged in ſeveral quarters, un- 
| 5+ paid; and at ſuch a diſtance, march on a ſudden to London, 
i and ſurprize what they had in deſign ? IL, 
4 „That Mr. Jermin was the perſon that firſt propoſed the | 
& marching of the army towards London: That for his part 
| & ge declared himſelf abſolutely againſt it. That Mr. Jermn 
| 4 replied to him in private, 4 You do not diflike the deſign, 
| . for you are as ready for any wild, mad undertaking, * 
I. d agy man I know; but you diſlike the temper of thole | 
«. perſons who are engaged in the buſineſs.” | 
* He did farther confeſs, that he propounded that Suck- F 
ling might be admitted to the conſultation: But Wilmot, | 
714. Aﬀteburnham, and Pollard, would not hear of it. - ; 
5 ide s 21301; 219355) „ % a7. | ie the 
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6 they three did then declare themſel 


 & marching-towards London. 


- members-of both houſes, whom he could name; that there 
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„Then he took occaſion to ſay, that he did aquaint ſome 


were ſome of the army whom they did not-think ſo well 
of were more faithful and ſerviceable to the parliament 


than they were aware of, which time would produce; and 
named them: And they did accordingly give teſtimony of 


his integrity, ſo far as genera] terms could diſcover the de- 
ftizn. He confeſſed, that Mr. Jermin did make ſome offers 


. into him, to relinquiſh the government of Portſmouth 


upon ſome terms of advance: But he ſaid, he did not con- 
clude-any. thing, for he would firſt ſee the performance of 
what was offered; ſo had no farther diſcourſe with him 
concerning that buſineſs. But he-doth believe that Suckling 
andJermin, did confer together about the deſign. He ſaid, 
they did deſire his opinion about a general; ſome were for 
Eſſex, ſome for Holland; but he, with Mr. Jermin, were 
for Newcaltle, = SH 


„ Being again examined upon his oath before the com- 
mittee of lords and commons, and preſſed more particu- 


larly to anſwer queſtions not before propoſed unto him, he 
did confeſs, that meeting with Mr. Jermin in the queen's 
veitbdrawing chamber, her majeſty came and told him, the 
king would ſpeak with him; and meeting with his ma— 
jeſty, he told him, he was minded to ſet his army in a 
good poſture, being adviſed thereto by the earl of Briſtol 
(as he ſaid) and his majeſty then commanded . him to join 
with Mr. Percy, and ſome others in that buſineſs, 

As for the defigns from beyond the ſeas, the committee 
did make report to the houſe, that it was cleared unto them, 
that Jermin endeavoured. to have got the poſſeſſion of 
Portſmouth; that the king of France had drawn down 
great forces to the ſea ſide; that the governor of Calice 
had examined ſome Engliſhmen, whether the earl of 
Strafford's head was cut off? And this was in point of 
time, the firſt of May, according to the Engliſh ſtile, and 
fir. Philip Cartwright, governor of Guernſey, wrote letters 
alſo, which came in great haſte, that he underſtood the 
French had a deſign upon that iſland, or ſome part of 
England. It alſo appeared to the committee, by divers of 


| 221 
ves againſt the army's Charles 
Ne ed 24 1611. 


— 


the letters which were opened coming from beyond ſea, 


that they expected the earl of Strafford there; and that 
they hoped the horſe-leeches ſhould be ſtarved for want of 
blood; and in ſome of thoſe letters there was advice to 


«c the 
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Charlesl.“ the cardinal to beſtir himſelf betimes, to interrupt che 
1641. heighth of the proceedings here in England. Alſo! ex- 
——— * aminations of ſome prieſts were taken in Lancaſhire, and 
© ſent up to London, which were there taken the third of 
* May, which did teſtify, that the prieſts did ſay, the parlia- 
* ment ſhould be ſuddenly diſſolved: For the army was tg 
* march up thither with all ſpeed, and they would be ſecond- 
ed by forces out of France; and that Montague did write 
e out of France to Mr. Percy, (which was alſo intercepted) 
c that if he did perform what he had undertaken, he would 
be made a knight of the garter. le 
Upon theſe depoſitions, the houſe of commons paſſed the 
following votes againſt Percy, Jermin, and Suckling: 


I'M 28 «© 1, That iu the months of March and Aprib Jaſt, they 
© etc, did conſpire to draw the army together, 20d cg, the 
Kuſhworth, c ſame againſt the parliament, and by force and dread there- 
pe «© of to compel the parliament to agree to certain propoſiti--ns 
Natfon; „ by them contrived, and to hinder and interrupt the pro- 
tom. iii» ceedings of the parliament. „ lege -21- 1 
r. 4% „ 2. That in purſuance of the ſaid deſign, they did en- 
c deavour to perſuade divers members of the houſe, of com- 
* mons, and others, being officers of the ſaid army, that is 
zer to ſay, Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Berkley, Pollard, and 
ONeal, that they were diſobliged by the parliament; 
e thereby to incenſe them againſt the parliament; and did 
ac ſhold divers conſultations with the ſaid parties, to effect the 
, ſaid. wicked: deſign; and to that purpoſe did ſet down in 
* writing.certain. propoſitions, to the effect as followeth, viz. - 
« r. The preſerving of biſhops in their functions and votes. | 
5 2. The not diſbanding of the Iriſh army, until the Scots 
% were .diſbanded. 3. And the endeavouring, to ſettle the 
e Kking's revenue to the proportion it was formerlj y 
« 3. That. for the more ſecret carriage of this plot. they 
« did.adminiſter to the ſaid parties a wicked and unlawfül 
„ oath,. whereby they did ſwear upon the holy evangeliſts, 
„ not. to reveal any thing that was ſpoken concerning the 
«© buſineſs. 5 art 5 
„ 4. That they did propound and endeavour, to perſuage 
* the perſons before named, and other officers of the army, 
<, to put the ſaid army into a warlike poſture, to bring them. 
„up to London, to make themlelyes . ſure of the Lower, 
$4 and fo by force compel the parliament to conform to their 
« will: and they did endeavour to work a belief in the ſaid 
. army, that de king and parliament would diſagree; and. 
„that all me French about the city of London. ehen 
p ; 1 em: 
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te them: and to the great ſcandal of the King, that the prĩinet Ch 
ec and the earl of Newcaſtle were to meet the army at Not- 1 ory 


« tingham, with a thouſand horſe 3 that Suckliag. to com- 
« paſs the deſign of gaining the Tower, did cantrive qbat an 
« hundred men, under captain Billingſly, ſhould. be deſigned 
« for that purpoſe, when the opportunity was offered, to the 
« end the city of London ſhould not be able to make any te- 
ce ſiſtance when the ſaid army ſhould come up; and Suck- 
« ling, by the means and plat afareſaid, did / thereby endea- 
« your that the. earl of Strafford, then priſoner inthe ge 
« might the hetter compaſs his eſcape.” 8 | 
Beſides the fore-mentioned depoſitions, here e a teſti- 
mony of one of the chief conſpirators, of which the par- 
liament made great uſe. It is Petey's letter, aſter his 


fight into France, to his brother the earl of mmm, 
land. + 


6 War. with my own | innocency, oh the hat 2 Mr. Penis 
hear is againſt me, I find myſelf much diſtracted letter tg — 
« I will not aſk your counſel, becauſe it; may bring prejudice v. 8 
« upon you; but I will with -all-faithfulneſs and truth tell berland. 
te you what my part hath been, that at leaſt it may he decler- Ruſhworth, 
6c — by you, whatſoever becomes of mw. n. 
hen there was fifty thouſand pounds ready, deſigned — 
b by the parliament for the Engliſh army, there was; as. [ ccur. 
« take it, 2 ſudden demand by the Scots at the ſame time of Loney 
« twenty-five - thouſand pounds, of which: there was fifteen p. 586. 
« thouſand: pounds ready; this they preſſod with ſuch neceſ- 
“e ſity, as the parliament, after an order made, did thinb it 
e fit for them to deduct ten thouſand pounds out of the fifty 
« thouſand pounds formerly granted: upon »whichthe ſol- 
« diers in our houſe were much ſeandalzed; amongſt 
* which I was one, and fitting; by Wilmot and Aſhburn- 
e ham, Wilmot ſtood up, and told them, that if the Scots 
e could thus procure money, he doubted not but the officers 
e of. the Engliſh-army might eaſily do the like. But the 
© firſt order was reverſed notwithſtanding, and ten thouſand 
pounds given to the Scots. This: was the. cauſe of many 
« diſcourſes of diſlike amongſt us, and came to this purpoſe, 
* that they-were diſobliged by the parliament, and not- by 
the king: this being ſaid often to one another, we did re- 
* folve, Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Pollard, O Neal, and my?* 
« ſelf, to make ſome expreſſions of ſerving the king in all' 
6 things he would command us, that were honourable ſor 
i him and us, being likewiſe agreeing to the fundamental 


% laws 
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Charles]. “%% laws of the kingdom, that ſo far we would Jive and die 
1641. with him: this was agreed upon with us, not having any 
communication with others that I am coupled With now 
„ withal: and further, by their joint conſent, I was to tell 
his majeſty thus much from them; but withal, I. Was to 
| . order the mattet ſo as the king might apprehend this as 2 
| | “great fervice- done to him. at this time, when his affairs 
«6, were in ſo ill a condition, and they were moſt confident 
c that they would engage the whole army thus far; but 
0 further they would under take nothing, becauſe they would 
| „ neither infringe the liberties of the ſubjects, nor deſtroy 
„ the laws; to which I and every one conſented ; and hav- 
i ing their ſenſe, I drew the heads up in a paper, which 
| <<. they all approved when I read it; and then we did, by an 
t oath, promiſe one another to be conſtant and ſeeret in all 
„this, and did all of us take that oath together; then, I 
| - 4 ſaid, Well, firs, I muſt now be informed what your par- 
.< ticular, Jefive are, that ſo I may be the better · able to ſerve 
„you; which they were pleaſed to do; and ſo I did very 
1 “ fſaithfully ſerve them therein as far as Lcould. This is the 
| truth, and all the truth upon my foul, in PABEUar diſ- 
5 C courſes. 
1 „ After that we did fall upon the petitioning to 1 king 
| | of and parliament for moneys, there being ſo great arrears 
1 due to us, and ſo much delays made in ths denne of 
© them; but that was never done. 
1 «© x, Concerning the biſhops functions nod votes. 
2. The not diſbanding of the Iriſn amy. until the 10 
„ were diſbanded too. 
| / The endeavouring to ſettle his majeſty's revenue to 
« that proportion it was formerly. 
4 And it was reſolved by us all, if the king mould abe 
-< our aſſiſtance in thoſe things, that as far as we could, we 
| . * might contribute thereunto, without breaking the laws of 
14 <« the kingdom; and in caſe the king ſhould be denied theſe 
| „ things being p ut to them, we would not fly from him: 
all theſe ns did act and concur in this as well as I. 
This being all imparted to the king by me from them, I. 
„ perceived he had been treated with by others, concerning 
ſome things of our army; which agreed not with what 
* was propoſed by me, but inclined to a way more ſharp and 
high, not having limits either of honour or law. 1 told 
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2 The word Formerly is very ambi- joyed juſt before this E Ra- 
guous; for it may fignify either the pin, 
king's lawful revenues, or thoſe he en- 
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e the king he might be pleaſed to conſider with Himſelf, Charlesl. 
« which way it was fit for him to hearken unto; for us, 1641. 


« we were reſolved not to depart from our grounds; we 
« ſhould not be diſpleaſed, whoſoever they were, but the 
« particular of the deſigns, or the perſons, we deſired not to 
« know; though it was no hard matter to gueſs at them. 
« In the end, I believe the danger of the one and the juſtice 
« of the other, made the king tell” me, he would leave all 
« thoughts of other propoſitions but ours, as things not prac- 
* ticable: but deſired, notwithſtanding, that Goring and 
« Jermin, whe were acquainted with the other proceedings, 
« ſhould be admitted amongſt us. I told him; I thought 
« the other gentry would never conſent to it, but I would 
« propoſe it; which I did, and we were all much againſt it: 
c but the king did preſs ſo much, as at the laſt it was con- 
<« ſented unto; and Goring and Jermin came to my cham- 
« ber; there { was. appointed to tell them, after they had 
« ſworn to ſecrecy, what we had propoſed ;* which did. 
« But before I go into the debate of the way, I miſt tell 
you, Jermin and Goring were very earneſt Suckling ſhould 
« be admitted: which we did all decline, and I was defired 
« by all our men to be reſolute in it, which I was, and gave 
« many reaſons: whereupon Mr. Goring made anſwer, he 
« was engaged with Mr. Suckling his being employed in the 
army; but for his meeting with us, they were contented to 
paſs it by : then we took up again the ways which were 
propoſed ;' which took great debate, and theirs differed 
from ours in violence and heat; which we all proteſted 
againſt, and parted, diſagreeing totally, yet remitted it to 
be ſpoken of by me and Jermin to the king, which we both 
did; and the king, conſtant to his former reſolutions, 
“ told him, theſe ways were all vain and fooliſh, and he 
© would think of them no more. I omit one thing of Mr. 
© Goring, he deſired to know how the chief commanders 
© were to be diſpoſed of: for if he had not a condition worthy 
of him, he would not go with us. We made anſwer, 
that nobody thought of that; we intended, if we were 
*© ſent down, to go all in the ſame capacity we were in. 
* He did not like thatzby any means, and by that did work 
© ſo with Mr. Chudleigh, that there was a letter ſent by 
* ſome of the commanders to make him lieutenant-general : - 
© and when he had ordered this at London, and Mr. Chud- 
* leigh had his inſtructions, then did he go to Portſmouth, 
* pretending to be abſent when this was working: we all 


*« delired my lords of Eſſex and Holland; but they faid, if 
| e e there 
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Charles[) ©* there were 2 general, they were for Newcaſtle : they were 


1641. 


— — — 


<<, pleaſed to give report; that I ſhould be general of the horſe. 
But I proteſt, neither to the king, or 2ny elſe, did I ever 


„ ſo much as think of it. My lord of Holland was made ge- 
e neral, and o all things — laid aſide. And this is the 
e truth, and alL che truth I know of theſe proceedings : and 


F ©» V 
47 128 


„ this I will and do proteſt unto you upon my faith. And 
„ Wilmot, Aſhburnham, and O Neal, have at ſeveral times 


4 Conteſled and ſworn, I never ſaid any thing in the buſineſs, 
<, which they did not every one agree unto and juſtify. This 


Wt relation I ſent you, rather to inform you of the truth of 


the matter, that you may the better know how to do me 


** Ri x. 


1427 * 


Noe 0 
Rutbeertb; 
tom. iv. 


p. 291. 
Diurn, Occ, 


p. 150, 


46 


good ; but I hould think myſelf very unhappy to be made 
2 betrayer of body. What concerned the Tower, or 

d, Any thing ele, I never meddled withal, nor ever ſpoke with 
” Goring, but that night before them all; and I ſaid nothing 
* but what was conſented unto by every party: I never ſpake 
„ one word with Suckling, Carnarvan, Davenant, or a 
{© other creature. Methinks, if my friends and kindred knew 
<<. the truth and juſtice of the matter, it were no hard n 
66, © 26:ſorve me in ſome meaſure b.“ 


„ This letter ſhows plainly there was really a ad-; to 
gain the army, and engage them to ſerve the king — 
the parliament, and that the king knew and en the 
fame. 

The x6th of June, the committee appointed to examine 
the affair of the plot to ſeduce the army, made a ſecond re- 
port: ta the houſe, and cauſed ſeveral depoſitions to be read. 


he fiſt was captain Billingſly's, who confeſſed, that fir 


John Suckling had invited him to take upon him the com- 
mand of the hundred men that were to be ſent to guard the 
Tower. 


The 3 Mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared that the earl 


of Strafford's eſeape was projected. 


The third, lieutenant-colonel Ballard's, who faid, that 
captain Chudleigh brought down» to the army many propoſi- 


tions; ſome of r. were, that colonel Goring ſhould be 
lieutenant- general, and that the prince and the earl of New- 


caſtle would be in Nottinghamſhire with a thouſand horſe, 
yy to Join with the army. b 


* Upon , the reqding of this letter, King's Bench, and captain che, Sh 


Wires, ilmot was committed to the Gate-heuſe, Diurn. Oee. . 138. 
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ver uſed that reaſon to excule the authors. In the third place, 


| Called God to witnels he never knew'of any ſuch defirn. 
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The fourth was Willis's, who declared, that the French Charles I. 
were to favour the enterprize; that the clergy would at theit 1641. 
owh charge ſend two thouſand horſe; and that the prince 
was to come down to the army. Y ' Draught of 

The houſe was further informed, that the officers who had _ L 
undertaken to ſerve the king, had communicated to him the drs c 
draught of a petition, which was to be directed to the king municated 
and parliament from the army: that they hoped to get it a king. 
ſubſcribed" by moſt of the officers, and that the king, after ,# 
reading it, had approved of the ſame, and writ at the bottom Clarendon, 
theſe two letters, C. R. in token of his approbation. 2 

Theſe are the grounds whereon was built the reality of rs 
the plot, which was extremely injurious to the king, by the 

diſtruſt it bred in the minds of moſt of the members of par- 
liament, and of the nation in general. But it muſt be added, 
that king Charles's favourers call it a mere chimera, even to 
this day. For my part, I cannot help ſaying, that I believe 
there: was ſome truth in it; but I am of opinion, that the 
heads of the contrary party to the king, greatly aggravatetl 
the cifcumftances and conſequences, in order to cauſe to paſs 
the more eaſily the bill of attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
and the act for the continuance of the parliament, to which 
the king gave the royal aſſent the ſame day, and in this fame 
juncture. And what confirms me the more in this opinion, Reaſons to 
is, the very arguments themſelves alledged by the king's friends N 
to ſhow that it was a fiction to render the king odious: for Ib, p. 208, 
they cannot help owning there was a project to engage the ee. 
army to declare for the king. They ſay only, that the end 
propoſed by the authors of this project, was to hinder the ar- 
my from being ſeduced to eſpouſe the intereſt of the parlia- 
ment. But firſt," there appears not the leaſt ſign of this pre- 
tended ſole end, either in the depoſitions of the witneſſes, or 
in Percy's letter, or in the reports of the committee appoint- 
ed to examine the. affair. Secondly, the king, whom the 
parliament fo often reproached afterwards with this plot, ne- 


it is not probable, the officers ſhould have any ſuch purpote, 
ſince at that time the army was too much diſpleaſed with 
the parſtament to offer any ground to fear they ſhou'd be fe- 
duced to declare againſt the king. The moſt plauſible thing 
they ſay, is that there never was any expreſs deſian to march. 
the army to London, upon which however the commons 
chiefly infilted; The ' denial of this circumſtanze was what 
the king ſolely adhered to, as will hegeatcer, appear. EE 


But 
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| CharlesI. But he never denied poſitively his having been informed of 
1 | 1641. 2 deſign to engage the army to his ſide. We muſt therefore 
carefully diſtinguiſh two things in this conſpiracy, namely, 
the defign of gaining the army, which clearly appears ; and 
the deſign of marching the army to London. It appears 
by the depoſitions, that this deſign was propoſed in the aſ- 
| ſembly of officers, but was not approved. So the king could 
[ affirm he knew not of it, becauſe indeed it was never re. 
| . though he was not ignorant of its having been pro- 
| poſed. 
In Percy's letter there is a circumſtance which may very 
| } much conduce to clear the affair. There were, as he ſays, 
two ſets of people, who formed at the ſame time a deſign to 
| engage the army for the king, without having communicated 
their thoughts to one another. The firſt were Percy, Wil- 
mot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard. The ſecond, Jermin and 
Goring, whoſe views reached much further, and who pro- 
poſed to march the army to London. For though Gorin 
in his depoſition affirmed, he had done his utmoſt to ke 
ſuade the reſt from this deſign, he is ſaid however to be the 
firſt mover of it. If Percy's letter is to be credited, the kin 
had at firſt liſtened to Jermin and Goring ; but upon Percy's 
repreſentation, had rejected their project as impracticable, and 
laid aſide all thoughts of it. The king's friends confound 
theſe two projects, and all their proofs are directed againſt 
that of Jcrmin and Goring, without meddling with Percy's. 
And becauſe the parliament could not fully prove there was 
an expreſs reſolution to bring the army to London, they con- 
clude that the conſpiracy in general was only a fiction and 
impoſture. But though there had never been a ſettled deſign 
to march the army to London, it may be true however, that 
endeavours were uſed to gain them, and that the king approv- 
ed of the deſign. In ſhort, the king's friends do not deny 
that the draught of the petition was communicated to him, 
before it was recommended to the officers of the army fot 
their ſubſcription. Of this petition I am {till to ſpeak, in 
order to clear this point fully. 

It is ſtrange this petition, which has made ſo much noiſe, 
ſhould never be produced, either by the parliament in ſupport 
of their charge, or by the king for his own vindication. It 
is true, the king afterwards pretended he had recovered a co- 
py, but did not think fit to produce it, though he affirmed it to 
be very innocent. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect there was 

| ſomething prejudicial to him. The earl of Clarendon has 
inſerted in his Hiſtory a petition, which he aſſures to be * 
| 0 


14 2 
„ | : | 


CEUNVEAND .... 
for word the ſame as was ſigned by the king with C. R. CharlesI, 


But it is evident this cannot be the petition in queſtion, as 1641. 
the reader will perceive. 


« To the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; the lords ſpiritual 
« and temporal; the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes now 
« afſembled in the high court of parliament, the humble 
« petition of the officers and ſoldiers of the army. 


cc F VMBLY ſheweth, that although our wants have The pre- 
66 been very preſſing, and the burthen we are become tenden peti- 
« unto theſe parts (by reaſon of thoſe wants) very grievous che ome. 
« unto us; yet ſo have we demeaned ourſelves, that your of the army. 
« majeſty's great and weighty affairs in this preſent parlia- Sten don. 
ment have hitherto received no interruption, by any com- Po 192, 
e plaint, either from us, or againſt us; a temper not uſual 
in armies ; eſpecially in one deſtitute not only of pay, 
but alſo of martial diſcipline, and many of its principal of- 
« ficers ; that we cannot but attribute it to a particular bleſſ- 
ing of Almighty God, on our moſt hearty affections and 
*« zeal to the common good, in the happy ſucceſs of this 
« parliament, to which, as we ſhould have been ready hour- 
y to contribute our deareſt blood, ſo now that it hath © 
e pleaſed God tro manifeſt his bleſſing ſo evidently therein, 
we cannot but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs; as like- 
e wiſe his great mercy, in that he hath inclined your majeſty's 
* royal heart ſo to co-operate with the wiſdom. of parliament 
« as to effect ſo great and happy a reformation upon the for- 
mer diſtempers of this church and commonwealth ; ag 
* hrit, in your majeſty's gracious condeſcending to the many 
important demands of our neighbours of the Scotiſh na- 
tion: ſecondly, in granting fo free a courſe of juſtice 
againſt all delinquents of what quality ſoever: thirdly, in 
the removal of all thoſe grievances wherewith the ſubjects 
did conceive either their liberty of perſons, property, or 
eſtate, or freedom of conſcience, prejudiced : and laitly, 
in the greateſt pledge of ſecurity that ever the ſubjects of 
England received from their ſovereign, the bill of triennial 
parliament. 
** Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by your ma- 
* jeſty, without bargain or compenſation, as they are more 
than expectation or hope could extend unto, ſo now they 
0 are certainly ſuch, as all loyal hearts ought to acquieſce 
in with thankfulneſs; which we do with all humility, and 
do at this time, with as much eatacitneſs as any, pray and 
Vor. IX. T 90 wiſh; 
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1 Charles]. « wiſh, that the kingdom may be ſettled in peace "Hi vie: 
b. &« neſs, and that all men may, at their oven homes, 

6c blefled fruits of your wiſdom and juſtice. 

4 But it may pleaſe your excellent majeſty, and thi ki oh 
cc court of parliament, to give us leave, with grief and an- 
& guiſh of heart, to repreſent unto you, that we hear that 
| < there are certain perſons ſtirring and pragmatical, who in- 
ll | e ſtead of rendering glory to God, thanks to your majefty, 
and acknowledgment to the parliament, remain yet as un- 
| | e ſatisfied and mutinous a: ever; who, whilſt all the reſt of 
| „ the kingdom are arrived even beyond their wiſhes, * are 
| 


« daily forging new and unreaſonable demands; who, whilt 
ce all men of reaſon, loyalty, and moderation, are thinking 
« how they may provide for your majeſty's honour and plenty, 
% jn return of ſo many graces to the ſubjc&t, are ftill ; at- 
e tempting new diminutions of your majeſty* $ juſt regalities, 
« which ever muſt be no leſs dear to all honeſt” mer, than 
ll | “ our own freedoms ; in fine, men of ſuch turbulent ſpirits, 
| | us are ready to facrifice the honour and welfare of the 
Wl | | « whole kingdom to their private fancies, whom nothing elſe 
<* than a ſubverſion of the whole frame of government will 
« ſatisfy : far be it from our thoughts to believe, that the vio- 
« lence and unreafonableneſs of ſuch kind of perſons can 
& have any influence upon the prudence and juſtice of the 
« parliament. But that which begets the trouble and diſquiet 
of our loyal hearts at this preſent, is, that we hear thoſe ill- 
affected perſons are backed'1 in their violence, by the mul- 
titude and the power of raiſing tumults ; that thouſands 
flock at their call, and beſet the parliament, and White- 
hall itſelf ; not only to the prejudice of that freedom which 
is neceſſary to great councils and judicatories, , but poſſibly 
to ſome perſonal danger of your ſacred majeſty, and the 
6 peers, 
«© The vaſt confequences of theſe perſons malienity, : an! 
of the licentiouſnels of thoſe multitudes that follow them, 
| conſidered in moſt deep care and zealous affection for the 
ſafety of your ſacred majeſty, and the parliament; our 
humble petition 1s, that in your wiſdom you would be 
pleaſed to remove ſuch dangers, by puniſhing the ringlead- 
ers of theſe tumults, that your majeſty and the parliament 
may be ſecured from ſuch inſolencies hereafter. For the 
ſupprefling of which, in all humility we offer ourſelves to 
wait upon you (if you pleaſe) hoping we ſhall appear as 
conliderable in the way of defence to our gracious ſove. 
reign, the parliament, our religion, and the * 
1 „ la 
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« laws of the kingdom, as what number ſoever ſhall auda- Charles I. 
« ciouſly preſume to violate them: ſo ſhall we, by the wiſ- 1641, 


« dom of your majeſty and the parliament, not only be vin- 
e dicated from precedent innovations, but be ſecured from 
« the future, that are threatned, and likely to produce more 
ce dangerous effects than the former, 


And we ſhall pray, &c.“ 


Give me leave to make ſome remarks on this petition, in Reaſons to 
order to ſhow, that it cannot be the ſame that was commu- ſhew that 


nicated to the king, and ſubſcribed by him with the letters 
C. R. in token of his approbation. 


at London, at the very time when the multitudes repaired to 
Weſtminſter, which happened not till the 3d and 4th of 
May, there having been no ſuch concourſe of people before, 
and this laſting only two days. But it will be ſeen hereafter, 
that the king himſelf ſaid, that this petition, which he ſigned 
with C. R. was brought to him from the army, and that 
after having read it, he approved of it, as being very inno- 
cent, If the petition communicated to the king had been 
prepared in the army, it cannot be this, ſince thoſe that pen- 
ned it, could not foreſee the riotous aſſemblies at Weſtmin= 
ſer on the 3d and 4th of May, which however they ſpeak of 
as then in being. And if it was drawn at London, as it is 
very likely, it cannot be that which was communicated to 
the king, ſince he affirmeth, it was brought to him from 
the army. 


It will be ſaid perhaps, that this petition might be prepared 


at London the 3d or 4th of May, at the time of the con- 


courſe, that it was ſent to the army, and then brought back 
to London to be communicated to the king. But allowin 
only a fortnight for thoſe journies from London to Y ork, and 
from York to London, and for communicating it to the offi- 
cers diſperſed in different quarters about the country, the pe— 
tion would have come too late to the king, and have been 
entirely uſeleſs, ſince the riots were ceaſed, the earl of Straf- 
ford dead, and the king had paſied the bill for the continu- 
ance of the parliament. It would have been therefore very 
Propoſterous for the king to approve of this petition at fuch a 
juncture, 

Secondly, the earl of Clarendon intimates, this petition was 
Projected and drawn long before the 3d and 4th of May, by 
me very officers who were afterwards accuſed of the conf. i- 

1. 1 Lacy. 


* 


the true pe- 
tition which 
In the firſt place, it evidently appears, this was drawn up v5 <om- 


to the kings 
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Charles], racy. He ſays, after the king had ſubſcribed it, it was cay- 
1641. ried down to the army, and ſigned by ſome officers, but waz 
ſuddenly quaſhed, and no moxe heard of till the diſcovery of 
the pretended plot, of which more in its place. This is a 
clear evidence, that the petition. the king ſubſcribed with C. R. 
had been communicated long before the 3d or gth of May, 
the day of the diſcovery of the plot. But if this be ſo, how 
could the authors of the petition ſpcak of the riots. on the 3d 
| and 4th of May, as actually in being? The petition ſubſcribed 
by the king, cannot therefore be the ſame that the lord. Cla- 
| rendon has inſerted in his hiſtory. RR 
| In the third place, the officers who intended to gain the 
army to the king, and who, according to the lord Clarendon, 
projected likewiſe the petition. to the king, and parliament 
which was approved by his majeſty, propoſed as their end, 
. to preſerve the biſhops votes and functons, to hinder the 
; % diſbanding the Iriſh army till that of the Scots, was dif 
«+ banded too, and to ſettle the king's revenues, , But in the 
® petition above, there is no mention of any of theſe articles. 
Laftly, it will hercafter be. ſeen, that the king to juſtify, his 
ſigning the petition, ſaid, nothing more was required in it, 
than the {ſettling of the government upon the ſame. foot, a. 
under queen Elizabeth. But in the petition, given, us by the 
lord Clarendon as ſubſcribed by the king, there is nothing 


like it, Elizabeth not being named in it l. % n »; +; 4 

Before I conclude this matter, I mult not forget what bas 
been ſaid concerning Percy's letter to his brother, the carl of 
Northumberland, It is pretended that Percy, endeayourling., 
to eſcape into France, was known at the ſea- ſide, and wound: 
. 210, ed by ſome perſons who would have {topped him: that get-, 
ke lag ting from them, and flying to the earl of Northumberlaud's, , 


. 
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Doubts con- 
cerning 
Percy's 

| ER '-<- £ 
Clarendon, 


* 3 
ee and pailiament's ſecurity, or th 
„ both armies might be diſbanded. 


ö N Wh:itc!, ck's account of this matter 
is thus: the officers put hemſclves in- 


— — — - 
* 


PRA 


PIE. 


to a jupto of ſworn ſecrecy, drew up 
ſome licails by way of petition to the 
king and parliament, “ For money for 
the arn. y. Not to diſband before the 
Scots. o preſerve biſhops votes and 
„ functions. To tettle the king's re- 
“ venues,” The army being tainted 
trom hence, met, and drew up a letter, 
or petition, which was ſkewed to the 
King, and approved and ſigned by him 
with C. R. and a diiection to captain 
Leg, that none ſhould ſee it but fir Ja- 
cob Aſhley; the main drift was, That 
« the army might be called up to at- 
** tend the ſafety of the king's perſon, 


Memotials, p. 46; 


d The lord Clarendon ſays, that Ger- 


ing, who propoſed the ma ching of the 
army to London, being diſtuftcd at hav- 


ing that propoſal rejected and ridiculed, | 
did, the ſame, or the next day, whereoen 


he had propoſed it, difcover all, and 
more than had paſſed, to the earl 

Bedford, and the lords Say and Kim 
bolton ; but as dangerous as the deügn 
was afterwards alledged to be, it Wi 
not however communicated to the pat- 
liament till about three months after. 
Clarendon, tom. i. p. 195 | 


that 
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Vas that lord prevailed with ſome of the leading men of the com- Charles I. 

of mons, particularly Mr. Pym, that his brother's eſcape ſhould 1641. 

8 4 be connived at, on condition he would write the letter above 

R. mentioned, as if it was writ in France. It is eaſy to perceive, 

ay, that hereby the relation in that letter is deſigned to be ren- 

00 dzred ſuſpected of falſhood. But I do not find, it is poſitively 

3d affirmed, or that any proofs are produced to diſcover the for- if 
bed gery. The whole amounts to a bare aſſertion, that the plot 
las in queſtion was a fiction, a chimera, an impoſture: that the ; 
la parliament curtailed the depoſitions of the witneſſes, omittin 

the every thing that ſerved to juſtify the king : that the confe- j 
Jon, rences in Percy's chamber, were free converſations between 1 
nent friends, of whom ſome were members of parliament : that I 
end, the depoſitions of the witneſſes were fitter to demonſtrate there { 
F the. was never any conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, than to prove l; 
dil there was really any ſuch thing. But upon the whole, we [ 


1 the muſt take as good proofs the bare aſſertion of thoſe who re- 1 
8.0 late theſe facts, which they have not cleared in the leaſt ©. 1 
5 his As the king was frequently reproached with this conſpiracy | 


in 1b afterwards, 1 thought it neceſſary to give a juſt idea of the 1 
ot 45 thing, that the reader may be the better able to judge of the 1 
V che objections and anſwers I ſhall have frequent occalion to men- 1 
thing tion. It is now time to proceed to the lord Strafford's trial. 
J [f it is not ſuppoſed, that Charles I. from the beginning of The carl of þ | 
it bas his reign to the time of this laſt parliament, had formed a 8 ; 41 
arl of ſign to eſtabliſh: in England an arbitrary government, it will 1285 | 
during de almoſt impoſſible to underſtand his hiſtory, and particu- 
ound larly this ſecond part. But, upon this ſuppoſition, which to I 
at gelen me appears incgnteſtable, all difficulties vaniſh. It is not ſur- 6-t es #9 ms CW I 
lands, prizing to ſee the king's council, his miniſters, favorites, the 1 
"or 5 far. chamber, high commiſſion, judges of the realm, in a word, 
banded. al perſons in public employment, intent upon one ſingle point, 
Saen! | mean, the ſtretching of the royal authority as far as lay 
hard In their power. It is not ſurprizing to ſee the implacable 
06 ak hatred of the houſe of commons to the king's miniſters, and 
ridiculed, | particularly to thoſe who were moſt truſted by his majeſty, 
. and believed the chief authors of tie public evils. Among 
deaf theſe, the earl of Strafford was conſidered as the moſt danger - 
and Kim- bus, becauſe the moſt able, and becauſe his two high poſts 
the Jew of preſident of the court of York, and lord-lieutenant of lre- 
wp nd, afforded him frequent occaſions to ſerve the king effec- 
nths. altes, uli, and aſſiſt him to execute his deſigns. Accordingly he was 
1 * Mr, Nalſon, who tool upon him felf in his introduction, paſſes over this 
that "Juſtify the king againſt the falſe ac- article very ſlightly. See the end of 
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tons of his enemies, as he ſays him- vol. i. of his Collections. Rapin - 
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the firſt the commons attacked, eight days after the openins 
of the parliament. The impeachment and trial of this lord, 
containing many remarkable things, ſome whereof are, as [ 
may ſay, above the comprehenſion of foreigners, by reaſon of 
the great difference between the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
land, and thoſe of other ſtates. It would therefore be too 


difficult a taſk for me to undertake to give a particular account 


| Ruſhworth, 


t. viii. of 
the new 
edition. 


Nalſon, 


t. ii. p. 1, 
26. 
Clarendon, 
t. i. p. 169, 
NC. 
Annals, 


of all the circumſtinces of this famous trial, which have been 
collected in a large volume in folio. For this reaſon I ſhall 
content myſelf with giving a general idea of it, ſuch as I think 
proper to ſatisfy the reader's curioſity, | 
There is no doubt, when the commons impeached the eat] 
of Strafford, his ruin was reſolved by the leading men of that 
houſe. The earl being looked upon as the moſt powerful, 
and moſt in favour of all the king's miniſters, and as the 
principal author of the miſeries of the kingdom, this was ſuf- 


ficient to make it thought requiſite to facrifice him to the 


public. I do not chink it neceſſary to ſeek other matives of 
this refolution, or to aſcribe it to more ſecret cauſes. Since 


the parliament undertook to redrefs grievances, and reſtore 
the government to its antient ſtate, nothing was more natu- 


ral than to puniſh ſuch as had helped to unhinge it, and 


among theſe the earl of Stratford was the principal, and con- 


ſequently, the fitteſt to ſerve for example to thoſe, who 
ſhould in time to come, engage in the like enterprize. But 


|  befides this, he had made himſelf many enemies by his impe- 
rious behaviour, to which great miniſters, who are ſecure of 


their maſter's favour, are generally but too liable. Moreover, 
he had deſerted the people's intereſt, after having ſtrongly 
ſupported it whilſt a member of the houſe of commons, and 
devoted himſelf entirely to the kinz. This ſufficed to ren- 


der him odious, and the commons, when they impeached him, 


knew they could not do any thing more grateful to the peo- 
pe. e was therefore accuſed of high-treaſon, not that in 
the ſhort time, ſince the opening of the parliament, the com- 


mons could have any certainty of his being guilty of that 


crime, but upon a certain public evidence, and the inward 
conviction of moſt of the members. After his being ſent to 
the Tower upon this impeachment, the houſe conſidered of 
the articles on which they were to ground his accuſation, and 


when they were brought to the lords, proofs were ſouz}tt0 
ſupport them f. | | 


f The committee appointed to draw Hampden, Hollis, Stroud, Selden, St, | 


the articles of accuſation againſt him, 
were, Mr. Whitelock the chairman, the 
lord Digby, fir Walter Earl, Mr, Pym, 


hn, Maynard, Palmer, Glyn. Wait. 
ock, p. 39. 
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_ Thele articles, to the number of twenty-eight, tended to Charles]. 
prove in general, that the ear] of Strafford had endeavoured 164. 

to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the ſtate, and eſtabliſh an 
arbitrary power, So, though each of the pretended crimes, 


whereof he Was accuſed, could not be accounted 1 


the houſe pretended, that all together manifeſtly 
deſign, and the means he had employed to accompliſh it. The 


owed his 


ſubltance of the twenty-eight articles, is as follows 8: 
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© I. That he being preſident of the king's council in the Articles of 


1 9 


north parts of England, had procured to himielf a com- 8 
miſſion, with inſtruftions annexed, whereby power was it of 
given to him to determine all offences, ſuits, &c. within Strafford. 
certain precincts therein ſpecified, and in ſuch manner as 8 
the far inſtructions did appoint, according to the proceed- 1 Fe 
ings of the ſtar- chamber. By virtue of which commiſſion, 5 
he had exerciſed an, exorbitant and unlawful juriſdiction Nalſon, 
over the perſons and eſtates of bis majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe © f.. 
That at the aſſizes held for the county of York, he 

did publicly declare and publiſh before the people, that 

ſome of the juſtices were all for law, and nothing would 

pleaſe them but law; but they ſhould find, “ That the 

king's little finger ſhould be heavier than the loyns of the 


parts, to their ruin, 
fl. K 


cc 


aw. 
e III. That being lord-deputy of Ireland, he did ſay in a. 
public ſpeech, that Ireland was a conquered nation, and, 
that the king might do with them what he pleaſed ; and 
(peaking of the charters. of former kings of England, made 


to the city of. Dublin, he further then ſaid, that their 


charters were nothing worth, and did bind the king no 
tarther than he pleaſed. 5 
* IV. That Richard earl of Cork, a peer of Ireland, hav- 
ing ſued out proceſs in courſe of law, for recovery of his 
poſſefſions, from which he was put, by colour of an order 
made by the lord Strafford and the council; he, the ſaid 


| Þ Theſe articles filled two hundred Pym ſome obſcure ration of it, 


ſheets of paper. As ſome of the treaſons 


Pym underſtanding his drift, ſtopt him 


2 upon him were of fourteen years ſhort with this expreſſion, . Yeu need 
ancing, the earl deſtred three months „ not uſe all this art to tell me, that 


ume to make his anſwer, but was al- „ you have a mind to leave us: but 


woke only till the 24th of February. „ remember what I tell you, you are 
\ utelock; p. 41,—The chief mana- 


cc 


— 


going to be undone: and remember, 


be: curing the whole trial was Mr. Pym, © that though you leave us now, I will 
nom Dr, Welwood tells the follow- “never leave you while your head is 


* 
4 
. 


a When the earl, then only „ upon your ſhoulders.” Memoirs, 
inomas We 


We 1. 


: Ventworth, was upon mak-. p. 45. Bo 
peace with the court, he gave 


1 lord 
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Charles I.“ lord Strafford, threatned the ſaid earl to impriſon him, un- 
1641. *feſs he would ſurceaſe his ſuit, and ſaid, that he would have 
— ** neither law nor lawyers diſpute or queſtion his orders. 
'« "That the ſaid earl of Cork having conteſted the validity 
1 of an order of council made in Ireland, in the time of 
ll | «© king James I. the lord Strafford had ſaid, that he would 
| make the ſaid eat] and all Ireland know, that fo long as he 
|: | * had the government of that kingdom, any act of ſtate there 
| | *- made, or to be made, ſhould be as binding to the ſubjects 
| of that kingdom, as an act of parliament. And that he 
did ſundry other times, and upon ſundry other occaſions, 
by bis words and ſpeeches, arrogate to himſelf a power 
© above the fundamental laws and eſtabliſhed government of 
that kingdom, and ſcornicd the faid laws and effabliſhed 


cc 


government. 5 45 
V. That he did give, and procure to be given, againſt 
| | «the lord Mountnorris, (then a peer of Ireland, vice-trea- 
„ furer, and receiver=general of that kingdom, and treaſurer 
at war, ard one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and 
eo: keeper of the privy-ſignet of the ſaid kingdom) a ſentence 
of death by "a" council of war, called together by the ſaid 
earl of Strafford, without any warrant, or authority of law, 
or offence deſerving any ſuch puniſhment. "0 
And ne the (aid earl did alſo at Dublin, without any le- 
gal or due proceedings, or trial, give, and cauſe to be ven, 
a ſemence of death againſt one other of his majeſty's ſub- 
e jects; and cauſed him to be put to death in execution of. 
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- * the fame ſentence. e 999% 
VI. That without any legal proceedings, and upon a 
« paper-fe'ition he did cauſe the ſaid lord Mountnorris to 

to be difleized and put out of his manor of Fymore in the 

| | © kingdom of Ireland; the ſaid lord Mountnorris having been 

THE e pjphteen Fears before in quiet poſſeſſion thereof, 

1 VII. hat he did cauſe a caſe, commonly called * the 

HIM &' caſe of Tenures upon defeQive Titles,“ to be made and 

draw up, without any jury or trial, or other legal procels, 

| and without the conſent of parties, and did then procure the 

1 judges of the realm of Ireland to deliver their opinions and 

BY *:reſotutions to that caſe, and by colour of ſuch opinion did, 
| | without any legal proceeding, cauſe Thomas lord Dillon, | 

1 and many others, to be put out of the poſſeſſion of divers 
„lands and tenements, whereby many of his majeſty's ſub- 
© Jècts, and their families, were utterly undone. ' 

| VIII. That without any legal proceſs, he had made 2 

* * decree or order againſt Adam viſcount Loftus, a pan, be 

14 e | OT P1711 nw WIT ESR „ jord- 


RI neglect. «14» * TY 


OE ENGLAND. 


ec lord-chancellor.of Ireland, and di _ cauſe the ſaid viſcount Charles. 


« to be impriſoned, on pretence of, Qi/ohedicnce tg the ſaid 


— 
7” 3 


« decree or order, That afterwards, without any authority, 


« he required and commanded the, ſaid lord viſcquut to yield 
up unto. him the great ſea], of the realm of Treland, which 
« was then in his cuſtody, -by his.majeſty's command, and 
« impriſoned the. ſaid 110 at for. not obeying ſuch his 
« command. $A reals. WEE Aae OE | = FLIP 

% That he. did. impriſon George earl of Kildare, thereby 
« to enforce him to ſubmit bis title to the manor and lordr 
« ſhip of Caſtle-leigh in the Queen's County, being of great 
« yearly value, to the ſaid ear! of Srattord.s, wall pod mew 
« ſure, and kept him a year priſoner for the . 
« refuſed. to enlarge him, notwithſtanding his majeſty's Jet- 
« ters for his enlargement to the ſaid earl of Strafford directed. 
« Mary, Hibbats, widow; the ſaid earl of Strafford recom- 
© mendeg. .the.. ſaid petition, to the council-table of Ireland, 


. - ©. That, upon A, petition exbibited to. him, againſt dame 


V here the molt part of the council gave their vote and opinion 
for the ſaid; lady; but the ſaid earl finding fault herewith, 


cauſed- an order to be entered againſt the ſaid lady, and. 
* threatned, her, that if ſhe refuſed to ſubmit, thereunto, he 
would impriſon her, and fine her five hundred pounds; 
that if ſhe. continued obſtinate, he would continue her im- 
priſonment, and double her fine every month ; by means. 
whereof ſhe was enforced to relinquiſh 
lands queſtioned, in the ſaid petition, which ſhortly after 
were conveyed to fir Robert Meredith, to the uſe of the 


ſaid earl of Strafford. 


„ That the ſaid, earl, in like manner, did impriſon di- 
vers others of his majeſty's ſubjects, upon the like pre- 
e tences, &c. 5 . 

IX. That the ſaid earl, aſſuming to himſelf a power 
above and againſt law, took upon him, by a general, war- 
rant under his hand, to give power to the lord. biſhop of 
Down and Connor, his chancellor, &c. to attach and 
arreſt the bodies of all ſuch of the meaner and poorer fart, 
who after citation ſhould either refuſe to appear before 
them, or appearing, ſhould. omit or deny to perform, or 
undergo all lawful decrees, ſentences, and orders impaſed, 
or given out againſt them, and them to commit and 
keep in the next goal, until they ſhould either perform 
++ ſuch ſentences, or put, in ſufficient bail, to ſhew ſome rea- 
* ſon. before the council;table, of ſuch their contempt . and 
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« X. That he had procured. the cuſtoms of the merchan- 
1641. « dize exported out, and imported into Ireland, to be farmed 


? 


&« to his own uſe. And, to advance his.own gain and lucre, 
« did cauſe and procure the native commodities of that king- 
« dom, to be rated in the book of rates for the cuſtoms, . 


„ cording to which the cuſtoms were uſually gathered, at far 


« greater value and prices than in truth they were worth; 


that is to ſay, every hide at twenty ſhillings, which in 


c truth was worth but five ſhillings, every ſtone of wool at 


. «© thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, though the fame were 
really worth but five ſhillings, at the utmoſt nine; by 


« which means the cuſtom, which before was but a twentieth 
«« part of the true value of the commodity, was enhanced 


ſometimes a fifth part, and ſometimes to a fourth, ang ſome- 
times to a third part of the true value. 


XI. That the ſaid earl did reſtrain the exportation * 
ce the commodities of the kingdom of Ireland, without his 


* licence; and then raiſed great ſums of money for licences 


9 exportation of thoſe commodities and diſpenſation of the 
« faid reſtraints impoſed on them, by which, thoſe cammo- 
&« dities were raiſed above half in half. 

XII. That under colour to regulate the imcortation of 
tobacco into Ireland, he did iſſue a proclamatian, prohi- 
biting the importation of tobacco into that kingdom ; after 
which reſtraint, the faid earl cauſed divers great quantities 
of tobacco to be imported to his own uſe: that if any ſhip 
brought tobacco into any port there, the ſaid earl and his 
agents uſed to buy the ſame to his own- uſe, at their own 
<« price; and if the owners refuſed to let him have the ſame 


46 
cc 
ce 
cc 
ce 


at undue values, then they were not permitted to vent the 


* fame there; by which undue means, the ſaid earl having, 


„ gotten the whole trade of tobacco into his own bands, he 
<< ſold it at great and exceſſive prices. 


& That, by a proclamation he commanded, that none 


& ſhould put to fale any tobacco by M but what 


de ſhould be made up into rolls, and the ſame ſealed with 
two ſeals by himſelf appointed, one at each end of the roll: 
& and ſuch as was not ſealed to be ſeized, appointing ſix-pence * 
& the pound for a reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould ſeize the 
« ſame. Which proclamation was rigorouſly put in exe- 
«© cution, by ſeizing the goods, fining, impriſoning, whip- 
<& ping, and putting the offenders in the pillory. And though 
ce he enhanced the cuſtoms, where it concerned the mer- 
* chants in general, yet he drew down the impoſt 1 
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cc taken on tobacco, from fix-pence to three-pence the pound, Charlesl. 


it being for his own profit fo to do. 
% That he raifed ſeveral other monopolies and unlawful 


cc exactions for his own gain, viz, on ſtarch, iron-pots, 


glaſſes, tobacco-pipes, &c. 

« XIII. That flax being one of the principal and native 
commodities of Ireland, the ſaid earl having gotten great 
quantities thereof into his hands, and growirig on his 
own lands, did iſſue out ſeveral proclamations, preſcrib- 
ing and enjoining the working of flax into yarn and 


thread, and the ordering of the ſame in ſuch ways wherein 


the natives of that kingdom were unpractiſed, and unſkil- 
ful; and the flax wrought or ordered; in other manner 
than as the ſaid proclamation preſcribed, was ſeized and 
employed to the uſe of him and his agents, and thereby 
the ſaid earl did gain, in effect, the ſole ſale of that native 
commodity. Fan 

« XIV. That the ſaid earl, by proclamation, did impoſe 
upon the owners, maſters, purſers, and boatſwains of every 
ſhip, a new and unlawful oath, viz. That they, imme- 
diately after the arrival of any ſhip within any port or creek 
in the kingdom of Ireland, ſhould give in a true invoice of 
the outward bulk of wares and merchandizes firſt laden 
aboard them, together with the ſeveral marks and number 
of goods, and their qualities and condition, the names of 
the ſeveral merchants, proprietors of the ſaid goods, and 
the place from whence they were fraughted, and whither 
they were bound, &c. | 5 
«© XV. That by his own authority, without any warrant 
or colour of law, he did tax and impoſe r ſums of mone 
upon divers towns and places in Ireland; and did cauſe the 
ſame to be levied upon the inhabitants of thoſe towns by 
troops of ſoldiers, with force of arms, in a warlike man- 
ner; and ſent ſuch numbers of ſoldiers to lie on the lands 
and houſes of ſuch as would not conform to his orders, un- 
til they ſhould render obedience to his ſaid orders; and this 
he did at ſeveral times, and in divers places, by which 
means he levied war within the ſaid realm againſt his ma- 
jeſty and his liege people of that kingdom. 475 
XVI. That the ſaid earl did make a propoſition, and 
obtained from his majeſty an allowance thereof, that no 
complaint of injuſtice or oppreſſion done in Ireland, ſhould 
be received in England againſt any, unleſs it appeared, 
that the party made firſt his addreſs to him the ſaid earl. 
And to prevent the ſubjects of that realm of all means 
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| | Charles]. of complaints to his m ſty, and. of, redreſs: againſt him 
1641. „and his agents, he did = e a. proclamation thereby com- 
C manding 5 the nobility, undertakers and others, who beld 
5 ce eſtates ob offices i in the ſaid kingdom, to make their per- 
cc ſonal reſidence in the ſaid kingdom of Ireland, and not 
ce to depart thence without licence of himſelf; which pro- 
<« clamation the ſaid earl had by ſeveral- rigorous: Ways, 
< as by fine, impriſonment, and otherwiſe, + put in exccu- 
1 c tions by means wheredf the ſubjects of that realm were re- 
<« ſtrained from ſeeking relief againſt the pere of the" 
6 ſaid carl. Potts 
„ XVII. That ſpeaking of the army in Leland he did 
<c' declare, that his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with che army 
| < of Ireland, and the conſequences thereof, that his m 


| } << would certainly make the ſame a pattern for all his three 
= % kingdoms. | 169 bib 4: 
j XVIII. That, in order to draw e 
1 «< ſelf, of the papiſts i in both kingdoms of England and: Ire- 
11 on land, during the time of his government in Ireland, he 
2 reſtored divers frieries and maſs-houſes, (which had been 
formerly ſuppreſſed by the precedent deputies of that king- 
« dom; two of which houſes. are in the city of Dublin, and 
„ hath been aſſigned to the uſe of the ien, n tothe 

<< pretended owners thereof. 

« That in the months of May and June laſt the ſaid earl 
« did raiſe an army in Ireland, conſiſting of eight thouſand = 
te foot, all of which, except one {thouſand} or thereabouts 
« were papiſts; ind the ſaid one thouſand were drawn 
<© dut of the old army there, and in their places there were 
tc a thouſand papiſts put into the ſaid old ow: oy the w_ 
« eats; 

<6 That the more to engage and tie the ſaid new army of © 

ce papiſts to bimſelf,, and to encourage them, he did ſo pro- 
< vide, that the ſaid new army of papiſts were duly paid, & e. 
« but the ſaid old army were, for the ſpace of one whole 
<« year and upwards, unpaid. 
| | That being appointed a commiſſioner within hain ſe- 


„ yeral counties of the northern parts of England, for com- 
cc 


pounding with recuſants for. their forfeitures due to his ma- 
„ jeſty ; and being alſo receiver of the compoſition money 
e thereby ariſing, he did compound with them at low and 
under rates, and provided, that they ſhould be diſcharged of 
« all proceedings againſt them in all his majeſty's courts, both 


<< temporal and eccleſiaſtical, contrary to the laws and ftatutes 
<< of this realm. 
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i XIX. That he did of bis own authority contrive and C 


frame a new and unuſual oath, by the purport whereof 
the party taking the ſaid oath, was to ſwear that he ſhould 
not proteſt againſt any of his majeſty's royal commands, 
but ſubmit. himſelf in all due obedience thereunto. Which 
oath he enforced on the ſubjects of the Scotiſh nation 
inhabiting in Ireland; and compelled divers of his ma- 
jeſty's ſaid ſubjects there, to take the ſaid oath againſt their 
wills; and of ſuch as refuſed to take it, ſome he griev- 


ouſly fined and impriſoned, and others he deſtroyed and 


exiled; namely, he fined Henry Steward and his wife, who 
refuſed to take the ſaid oath, five thouſand pounds a- piece, 


and their two daughters and James Gray, three thouſand 
pounds a- piece, and impriſoned them for not paying the 


ſaid: ſmes. 


„ That he did upon that occaſion declare, that the Gaid | 


oath did not only oblige them in point of allegiance to his 


majeſty, and acknowledgment of his ſupremacy only, but 
| government of the church eſta- | 
bliſhed, and to be eftabliſhed by his majeſtyꝰs royal autho— 
rity, and ſaid, that the refuſers to obey he would proſecute 


to the ceremonies and 


to the blood. 


. - 


* XX. That he was the chief incendiary of the laſt . | 
againſt the Scotiſh nation, by inciting and 'provoking his 


majeſty againſt his ſubjects of Scotland ; and had declared 


and adviſed his majeſty, that the demands made by. the 
Scots in their parliament, were a ſufficient cauſe of war 
+ againſt them: that he ſaid, that the nation of the Scots 
were rebels and traytors ; and he being then about to come 
to England, further ſaid, that if it pleaſed his majeſty to 


ſend him back again, he would root out of the kingdom of 


Ireland the Scotiſh nation both root and branch: that he 
had cauſed divers of the ſhips and goods of the Scots to be 
ſtayed, ſeized, and moleſted, to the intent to ſet on the war ä 


between the two nations. 


XXI. That at his arrival into England, finding that his - 
majeſty hai compoſed the troubles in the North, and made 
a pacification with his ſubjects of Scotland, he laboured by. - 


all means to procure his majeſty to break that pacification. 
And having incited his majeſty to an offenſive war againit 
his Scotiſh ſubjects, he counſelled his majeſty to call a par- 
lament in England, yet he intended, that if the proceed- 
ings of that parliament ſhould not be ſuch as would ſtand 


with his miſchievous defigns, he would then procure his 
majclty to break the ſame; and by ways of force and power, 
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to raiſe monies upon the ſubjects of this kingdom, And 
for the encouragement of his hajelty to hearken to his ad- 


vice, he did before his majeſty and privy-council, then ſit- 


ting in council, make a large declaration, that he would 
ſerve his majeſty i in any other way, in caſe the parliament 
ſhould not fupply him. 

XXII. That before the beginning of the laſt parliament, 


the ſaid earl of Strafford went into Ireland, and procured 


the parliament of that kingdom to declare their aſſiſtance 
in a war againſt the Scots, and gave directions for the raiſ. 
ing of an army there, conſiſting of eight thouſand foot, and 
one thouſand horſe, being for the moſt part papiſts, as afore- 
ſaid. And confederating with one fir George Ratcliffe, 
did together with him traiterouſly conſpire to employ the 
ſaid army, for the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom of 
England, and of altering and ſubverting of the fundamen- 


tal Land, and eſtabliſhed government of that kingdom. 


4 Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into England, and 
to ſundry perſons declared his opinion to be, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould firſt try the parliament here, and if that did not 


ſupply him according to his occaſions, he might uſe then | 


his prerogative as he pleaſed, to levy what he needed; and 
that he ſhould be acquitted both of God and man, if he 
took ſome other courſes to ſupply himſelf, though it were 
againſt the wills of his ſubjects. 
„XXIII. That upon the 13th day of April laſt, the par- 
lament of England met, and the commons houſe did enter 
into debate and conſideration of the grievances of this king- 
dom; he the ſaid earl of Strafford, and the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, did procure his majeſty, by ſundry ſpeeches. 


and meſſages, to urge the ſaid commons houſe, to enter 
into ſome reſolution for his majeſty's ſupply, for mainte- 
nance of his war againſt his ſubjects of Scotland, before any 
couiſe taken for the relief of the grievances wherewith this 
kingdom was then aMiCted ; whereupon a demand was then 
made from his majeſty of twelve ſubſidies, for the releaſe 
of ſhip- money only. And while the ſaid commons were 
in debate and conſideration concerning ſome ſupply, before 
any reſolution by them made, the ſaid earl of Strafford, 

with the help and aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did pro- 
cure his majeſty to diſſolve the ſaid parliament; and upon 
the ſame day, the ſaid earl did endeavour to incenſe his ma- 


* againſt his ſubjects, who had been members of the 


ſaid houſe of commons, by telling his majeſty, they had 
Z denies 


F 
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« denied to ſupply him; and afterwards upon the ſame day, Charles. 


« did adviſe his majeſty to this effect, that having tried the af- 
« feclions of his people, he was looſe and abſolved from all 
rules of government; and that he was to do every thing 
« that power would admit; and that his majeſty had tried all 
« ways, and was refuſed, and ſhould be acquitted towards 
„God and man; and that he had an army in Ireland, which 
« he might employ to reduce this kingdom. Yo 

on XXIV. That in the ſame, month of May, he declared 
« before others of his majeſty's privy-council, that the par- 
% liament of England had forſaken the king, and that in de- 
« nying to ſupply the king, they had given him advantage to 
« ſupply himſelf by other ways; and that he was not to ſuffer 
« himſelf to be maſtered by the frowardneſs and undutiful- 
« neſs of the people. | | | 

„And having ſo malicioufly ſlandered the ſaid late houſe 
„of commons, he did, with the help and advice of the faid' 
« archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord Finch, late lord- 
* keeper of the, great · ſeal of England, cauſe to be printed 
« and publiſhed in his majeſty's name, a falſe and ſcandalous 
* book, full of bitter and malicious invectives, entitled, His 
« majeſty's Declaration of the Cauſes that moved him to dif- 
„ ſolve the laſt Parliament. | 


« XXV. That not long after, he the faid earl of Straf- 
« ford did adviſe the king to go on vigorouſly in levying the 
* {hip-money, and did procure the ſheriffs of ſeveral coun- 
* ties to be ſent for, for not levying the ſhip-money, divers 
* of which were threatned by him, to be ſued in the ftar- 
« chamber, 

“And a great loan of one hundred thouſand pounds was 
* demanded of the city of London, and the lord-mayor, and 
* ſheriffs, and aldermen of the ſaid city, were often ſent for 
„by his advice to the council-table, and required to certify 
the names of ſuch inhabitants of the city as were fit to 

lend; which they with much humility refuſing to do, he 
the ſaid earl of Strafford did uſe theſe and the like ſpeeches, 
. VIZ, That they deſerved to be put to fine and ranſom; and 
that no good would be done with them, till an example 
were made of them, and that they were laid by the heels, 
and ſome of the aldermen hanged up. 

* XXVI. That the ſaid earl having brought his majeſty ' 
to exceſſive charge, without any juſt cauſe, did counſel 


and approve the two following dangerous and wicked pro- 
o jects, VIZ. ” 


« To 
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vice, he did before his majeſty and privy- council, then ſit- 


ting in council, make a large declaration, that he would 
ſerve his majeſty in any other way, in caſe the parliament 


ſhould not fupply him. | 


* XXII. That before the beginning of the laſt parliament, 


the ſaid earl of Strafford went into Ireland, and procured 
the parliament of that kingdom to declare their aſſiſtance 


in a war againſt the Scots, and gave directions for the raiſ- 
ing of an army there, conſiſting of eight thouſand foot, and 
one thouſand horſe, being for the moſt part papiſts, as afore- 
faid. And confederating with one fir George Ratcliffe, 


did together with him traiterouſly conſpire to-employ the 


ſaid army, for the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom of 


England, and of altering and ſubverting of the fundamen- 
tal laws, and eſtabliſhed government of that kingdom. 


« Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into England, and 
to ſundry perſons declared his opinion to be, that his ma- 
jeſty ſhould firſt try the parliament here, and if that did not 
ſupply him according to his occaſions, he might uſe then 


his prerogative as he pleaſed, to levy what he needed; and 


that he ſhould be acquitted both of God and man, if he 
took ſome other courſes to ſupply himſelf, though it were 


againſt the wills of his ſubjects. 
XXIII. That upon the 13th day of April laſt, the par- 
liament of Ergland met, and the commons houſe did enter 


into debate and conſideration of the grievances of this king- 


dom; he the ſaid earl of Strafford, and the archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, did procure his majeſty, by ſundry ſpeeches. 
and meſſages, to urge the ſaid commons houſe, to enter 


into ſome reſolution for his majeſty's ſupply, for mainte- 
nance of his war againſt his ſubjects of Scotland, before any 


courſe taken for the relief of the grievances wherewith this 


kingdom was then afflicted; whereupon a demand was then 
made from his majeſty of twelve ſubſidies, for the releaſe 
of ſhip-money only, And while the ſaid commons were 
in debate and conſideration concerning ſome ſupply, before 
any reſolution by them made, the ſaid earl of Strafford, 
with the help and aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did pro- 
cure his majeſty to diſſolve the ſaid parliament ; and upon 
the ſame day, the ſaid earl did endeavour to incenſe his ma- 


jeſty againſt his ſubjects, who had been members of the 


ſaid houſe of commons, by telling his majeſty, they had 
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« denied to ſupply him; and afterwards upon the ſame day, Charles. 
« did adviſe his majeſty to this effect, that having tried the af- 1641. 
« feions of his people, he was looſe! and abſolved from all 
rules of government; and that he was to do every thing 
« that power would admit; and that his majeſty had tried all 
« ways, and was refuſed, and ſhould be acquitted towards 
God and man; and that he had an army in Ireland, which 
« he might employ to reduce this kingdom. 1 
« XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, he declared 
« before others of his majeſty's privy-council, that the par- 
« liament of England had forſaken the king, and that in de- 
« nying to ue the king, they had given him advantage to 
« ſupply himſelf by other ways; and that he was not to ſuffer 
« himſelf to be maſtered by the frowardneſs and undutiful- 
« neſs of the people. | | | 
„And having ſo. malicioufly flandered the ſaid late houſe 
of commons, he did, with the help and advice of the faid' 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord Finch, late lord- 
keeper of the great - ſeal of England, cauſe to be printed lf 
and publiſhed in his majeſty's name, a falſe and ſcandalous | 
book, full of bitter and malicious invectives, entitled, His 14 
majeſty's Declaration of the Cauſes that moved him to dif- 
« ſolve the laſt Parliament. "21 6 i | 
„XXV. That not long after, he the faid earl of Straf- 
ford did adviſe the king to go on vigorouſly in levying the 
ſhip- money, and did procure the ſheriffs of ſeveral coun- 
ties to be ſent for, for not levying the ſhip-money, divers 
of which were threatned by him, to be ſued in the ſtar- 
chamber, 
% And a great loan of one hundred thouſand pounds was 
demanded of the city of London, and the lord-mayor, and 
ſheriffs, and aldermen of the ſaid city, were often ſent for 
„by his advice to the council-table, and required to certify 
* the names of ſuch inhabitants of the city as were fit to 
lend ; which they with much humility refuſing to do, he 
the ſaid earl of Strafford did uſe theſe and the like ſpeeches, 
* VIZ, That they deſerved to be put to fine and ranſom; and 
that no good would be done with them, till an example 
were made of them, and that they were laid by the heels, 
and ſome of the aldermen hanged up. | 
* XXVI. That the ſaid earl having brought his majeſty ' 
to exceſſive charge, without any juſt cauſe, did counſel 


and approve the two following dangerous and wicked pro- 
. jects, VIZ. . | * 
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„ To ſeize upon the bullion, and the money in the mint; 
and to imbaſe his majeſty's coin, with the mixture of 
braſs. 

« And accordingly he procured one hundred and thirty 
thouſand pounds, which was then in the mint, and belong- 
ing to divers merchants, ſtrangers and others, to be ſeized 
on, and ftaid to his majeſty's uſe. And when divers mer- 
chants of London, owners of the ſaid bullion and money, 
came to his houſe, to let him underitand the great miſchief 
that courſe would produce here and in other parts ; he the 
ſaid earl told them, that the city of London dealt unduti- 
fully and unthankfully with his majeſty; and that they were 
more ready to help the rebels than to help his majeſty : and 


* that if any hurt came to them, they might thank them- 


ſelves ; and that it was the courſe of other princes to make 
uſe of ſuch monies to ſerve their occaſions. | 

„ And when the officers of his majeſty's mint came to 
him, and gave him divers reaſons againſt the imbaſing the 


* faid money; he told them, that the French king did ute 


to ſend commiſſioners of horſe, with commiſſion to ſearch 
into mens eſtates, and to peruſe their accounts, that ſo they 
might know what to levy of them by force, which they 
did accordingly levy ; and turning to the lord Cottington 
then preſent, ſaid, that this was a point worthy of his lord- 
ſhip's conſideration. | 

XXVII. That he was made lieutenant-general of all his 
majeſty's forces in the North; and being at York, did, by 
his own authority, impoſe a tax on his majeſty's ſubjects in 
the county of York of eight-pence per diem, for mainte- 
nance of every ſoldier of the trained-bands of that county 
which ſums of money he cauſed to be levied by force. 
And to compel his majeſty's ſubjects out of fear to pay the 
ſame, he did declare, that he would commit them that re- 
fuſed the payment thereof; and they that refuſed it, were 
in very little better condition than of high treaſon. | 
« XXVIII. That being lieutenant-general of his majeſty's 
army, he did not provide for the defence of the town of 
Newcaſtle as he ought to have done, but ſuffered the ſame 
to be loſt, that ſo he might the more incenſe the Engliſh 
againſt the Scots. 


And for the ſame purpoſe he did write to the lord Con- 


(«6 


way, the general of the horſe, that he ſhould fight with the 
Scottiſh army at the paſlage over the Tyne, whatſoever 
ſhould follow; notwithitanding that the ſaid lord Conway 


had formerly by letters informed the ſaid earl, that his ma- 
« jclty's 
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« ſufficient to encounter the Scots.“ 
The parliament of Ireland hearing the earl of Straſſord was 


in the Lower, immediately ſent a committee of both noules Committes 
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« jeſly's army, then under his command, was not of force Charlesl. 
1641. 


to England, to lay before the parliument remonſtrances con- from the 


cerning the grievances endured by the Iriſh, under that lord's 


parliament 


. ; of of Ircland to 
adminiſtration. But as thcſe remonſtrances contained little comp!ain of 


but what is mentioned in the twenty-eight articles, I do not me car! of 


think it neceſſary to inſert them. 


Strafford. 
Ruſh worth, 


This proceſs was not ready to be tried till the 22d of iv. p 220. 


March 1640-1, and laſted till the 12th of April. It would and api | 
the carl, 


be too tedious to give a particular account of the proofs, de- 
poſitions of the eòdences, anfwers of the party accuſed upon 
each article, and replies of the commons. Jo give a gene- 
al idea of the thing, it will ſuffice to ſay in two words, that 
the impeachment ruaning wholly upon the earl of Strafford's 
pretended intention to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
kingdom, the greateſt part of the crimes he was accuſed of, 
could be accounted high-treaſon but on ſuppoſition of this 
{ame intention. And therefore the managers * inſiſted upon 
every one of the articles in order to prove his intention, main- 
taining, that though each ſingly was not capable of = 
it, they were however, when joined together, of the utmo 

evidence, But beſides, that each of theſe articles was not 
equally well proved, it remained alſo to decide, whether the 
intention could render a man guilty of treaſon, "The counſel 
for the earl of Strafford maintained, that although by the law, 
the bare intention of killing the king was high-treaſon, it did 
not follow that the intention could be conſidered upon the 
ſame foot, with reſpe& to other treaſons, which the law had 
not explained in the ſame manner. On the other hand, the 
earl of Strafford ſhowed that none of the particular crimes he 
was Charged with could be-detmed treaſon, and that a hun- 
dred felonies could never make one treaſonable crime. But 
this diſpute concerned only the nature of the offence, in which 
the accuſed had a great advantage, eſpecially if it be conſider- 
ed that in England, in criminal caſes, the judges are ex- 
tremely careful not to miftake, and to attend only to what 


" They were, George lord Digby, which a theatre and ſeats were erected 
John Hampden, lohn Pym, Oliver St. for both houſes of parliament, and for 
lola, fir Walter Earl, ſeoffery Palmer, the judges, The members of the houſe 
Jo'n Mainard, John Glyn. Thomas of commons fat uncovered, and the lords 
Howard earl of Arundel, was lord high - in their robes, Ruſhworth, tom. vill. 

"3g upon this occaſion, The place . 40, 41, Whitelock, p. 41. | 
Q the trial was Weſtminſter-hall; to 
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Votes of the 
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Ruſhworth 


iv. p. 224, 
225. 
vin. p. 80. 


Rillof at- 


tai der 


ſent up to 
the lords. 


tei P.' 54. | 


The. lord 
Digby* 8 
ſpeech a- 
gainſt the 
bill. 


Ruſhworth, 


iv. p. 225 
viii. p. 50, 


35, 
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Ament. 


1. 0 earl of Strafford of Fedony, or h e 
baby they, would have, obtained. a ſpeed 

"him, But having ſolely; impeached him. of. 
. - apelpnged to 


that ſort, of Gene. 


of Somerſet was accufed of high- treaſon and felc vb 
acquitted as to the firſt, but condemned for the | 
The earl of Strafford defended, himſelf. with * all the, abitit 
4 8 of mind, judgment and temper that could be 8 e 
parts i. me 


0 8 *caſi ny found that the lords would hardly 


ed from a perſon of his 


THE HIS TG REA 
, Y, the | nature of the a a e f Re fr. 


t the commons had, been ſatighed wi Frog: ing 
ve 

ae 1 

high- treaſon "Wh 
e peers to condemn or acquit ji rs 

In the reign of Edward the 0 jo 

He ws 

on 


According t mon 
1. aer © coh- 


_ dean him. And therefore they thought! . e 


courſe to accompliſh their ends. 
The 19th of April it was voted by the cc 
3 of the earl of Strafford to Vfobbel t vets 
laws of the realms of England and Ireland, and to introduce 
an arbitrary and tyrannical government in both-ki 


high-treaſon. 
in againſt the ſaid earl. 


1 Dr. Welwood obſerves, that he ex- 
preſſed in his defence ſuch nervous and 
mdving flights of eloquence, as came 
nothing ſhort of the moſt celebrated 
pieces of antiquity. This appeared from 
his ſumming up his long anſwer extem- 
pote, with this pathetic conclufion: 
« My lords, I have troubled you longer 
% than 1 ſhould have done, were it not 
ci for the intereſt of theſe dear pledges, 
* a ſaint in heaven has left me. At 
this he ſtopped, pointing to his chiidren 
that ſtood by him, and dropt ſome tears, 
then went on—“ What I forfeit for 
«myſelf is nothing, but that my in- 
60 diſeretion ſhould extend to my poſte- 
« rity, wounds me to the very ſoul, 


% Mou will pardon my infirmity z ſome». 
thing I ſhould have added, but am 
And 
« now, my lords, for myſelf I Aare“ 


0 not able, therefore let it paſs. 


— ef 
4 54 — 


Two days after, a bill of — wo 
The bill was wal 

paſſed and morning, and the third time in the aſternoon,,A 

the majority of 204 againſt 59, 
| the lords, 
Among the oppoſers of the bill, the lord B 
ed himſelf by a very eloquent ſpeech, wherein h 
ed to ſhow, that to condemn the carl of Straf 
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ls, tht 
hh Hl 


po. ir 


125 - 


after which 10 io” 
30 Ro. 191 leni 


t besch. 
fd If that 


lisst 


00 bean, by the as ak tht, 
© that the afflictions of this 9 — lite, 
c are not to be compared do tharieter- 
„ nal weight of glory which ſhalb be 
„ revealed hereafter. And be mies, 
« even ſo, with all tun Tg — * 
I freely fobmit myſelf to your jUd2+ 
© ment, and whether that judgmen#bo" 
ce life or death, Te Deum, EDaudsqπν, 
p. 46.— Mr. Whitelock:: abR1555; 
„That certainly never any mangef 

4 ſuch: # part, on ſuch _— 2 
& more wiſdom, conſtancy” and elo 
% quence, with, greater. reaſon, juag- 
« ment, and temper, and with 4 better 
«« grace in all his words; and gefjurts,” 
4e than this. great and excellent perſon 
« did; and he moved the hearts of all 
% his auditors (forne few exoxpios4» 50" 
- ANI and 1 2 1 55 ef li 


51 20 manner. 
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manner, N 122 murder x. Great exceptions, were taken at Charles I, 


this ſpeech 3 and though the houſe ſeemed at firſt not much 1641. 


to regard it, they o. ordered afterwards, that, it ſhould, be : publicly — — 


burnt b the hangman. 
._ The bil of e produced not the effect the commons 


deſired. The lords were in no haſte to examine it, or to an- 


ſwer the impatience of the commons. They had a mind, firſt Petition a- 
to conſider the arguments for and diet the bill. In this 3 
interval, the peers cauſed fir William Balfour to be examined Ru 
concerning the project of letting the earl of Straffo:d elcape. . p. 533; 
Several thouſands of the inhabitants of London preſented to — p. 56, 
both houſes a petition againſt the ear), laying, he was ſworn ** 
enemy, of the city. The 29th of April, Mr. St. John, i in the St. John's 
name of the commons, made a long ſpeech to the lords, o eech for 


the bill. 
prove that the bill of attainder was not contrary to law. Fay Id: p. 675. 


the it, the king came to the parliament, and made N fol- 
e fr to both houſes. 

; MG) Dis „bas 11 | | . 
5 My lende, WI t 


wh i 4 5 1 bet y 1 to have foken to you ' of this Theking's 

p 1 bog neſs 17 day , which is the great buſineſs of the ear! eech in 

44 favour of 
wache , becauſe. > would do nothing that might ſerve the al df 

to hin r your occaſions © : but now it comes fo to pals, that Strafford. 

. Kher Fo I muſt have part in the judgment, T think Ruſhworthg 


1 1 me to declare my conſcience therein, 5 et 1 


5 | know, that I have been preſent at the lh 
earing ch 18 ot caſe, from the one end to the other, 


and I myſt tel you, that I cannot in my conſcience con- 


4 1 * 11 Po 28902 


* The lord Digby in his ſpeech hes ce patch, „ Thus fare nobleman, * . * 
Neſe words 1 — the ſame in for his zeal to the royal cauſe, becatne FF 
* dpinions and —— as: to the carl the moſt obnoxious to the parliament. 
of 'Strafford g 1 4: iconfidently believe Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 226. The rea- 
„im :to be the moſt dangerous mini- ſon, it . of his being againſt the 
ester, the tnoſl infuppbrtable to free bill of attainder, was, becauſe be believ- 
" \ubjefts that ean be churactered. 1 ed the car}'s adviting the king to bring 
* believe his practiſes in themſelves as over the army from Ireland to reduce 
bigh, as tyrarinical, as any ſubject this kingdom, did refer to the kingdom 
erer ventured upon, and the malig- of Scotland, and not to England, the 
ny of them hugely aggravated by thing then under n being how to 
© thoſe. rare abilities of his, whereof © recuce Scotland. | 
© God has given bim the aſe, but the | At the trial there was on the ſtage, 
* feril the applications. In a word, I a chair and cloth of ftate for the king; 
„ delieve' him ſtill that grand apoſtate on either de whereof was a cloſe gal- 
to the commonwealth, who muſt not lery for the king, queen, and prince to 
" expect to be pardoned in this world, be private, In this place his majeſt 
0 he be diſpatched to the other: remained all the time of the —4 
Ad yet, let me tell von, Mr. Speaker, Whitelock, p. 41. 
i hand muſt not be to that Giſ- 


8 c demn 


ſh worth, 
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Charles I. dem him of high-treaſon : it is not fit for me to argue the 
1541. © bulineſs; Lam ſure you will not expect that. A poſi- 
tive docttine beſt becometh the mouth of a prince:“ yet! 
muſt tell you three great truths, which I am ſure no body 
knows ſo well as myſelf. 1. That I never had any inten- 
tion of bringing over the 'Iriſh army into England ; nor 
ever was adviſed by any body ſo to do. 2. That there 
was never any debate before me, neither in public council, 
nor at private committee, of the diſloyalty of my Engliſh 
ſubjects, nor ever had 1 any ſuſpicion of them. 3. 1 was 
never counſelled by any to alter the leaſt of any of the laws 
of England, much leſs to alter all the laws. Nay, I muſt 
tell you this, I think no body durſt ever be ſo impudent 
| * to move me in it; for if they had, I ſhou'd have put ſuch 
* a mark upon them, and made them ſuch an example, that 
. all poſterity ſhould know my intention by it; for my in- 
| 


* tention was Ever to govern according to law, and not other- 
*« wile”, RY | 
5 deſire to be rightly underſtood. I told yourin my con- 
ſcience I cannot condemn him of high-teaſon; yet I can- 
not ſay I can clear him of miſdemeanours : therefore I hope 
you may find a way to ſatisfy juſtice, and your on fears, 
and not preſs upon my conſcience. . My lords, 1 hope, you 
know what a tender thing conſcience is : yet I mult declare 
unto you, that to fatisfy my people, 1 would do great mat: 
ters: but this of contcience, no fear, noireſpect whatſo- 
ever, ſnell ever make me go againſt it. Certainly] hare 
| * not ſo ill deſerved of the parliament at this time, that they 
i * {bould preſs me in this tender point; and therefore J cai- 
i not expect that you-will go about it. 1 
„ Nay, I mull confeſs for matters of miſdemeanours, I am 
ſo clear in that, that though I will not chalk out the was, 
yet let me tell you, that I do think my lord Strafford is not 
fit hereafter to ſerve me, or the commonwealthyin any place 
of truſt, no, not fo much as that of a conſtable. I heſe- 
fore J leave it to you, ny lords, to ind ſome ſuch way # 
may bring me out of this great ſtreight, and keep ourſc.vs 
and the kingdom from ſuch great inconveniencies; cet 
tainly he that thinks him guilty of high-treaſon, in his con- 
IC!cnce may condemm him of miſdemeanours.“ 
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„ It is very hard to reconcile this ment the firſt fifteen years of his reigns 
aſſertion of the King's with his govern- Rapin, 
Fhus 


lis reigns 


Fhus 
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This ſpeech produced a quite contrary effect to what the Charles J. 
ig had expected. Accordingly, the earl of Clarendon in- 1641. 
c -12tes that the lord Say adviſed the king to it, in order to 
aw him into a ſnare, and render the earl of Strafford's ruin This ſpeech 


gore certain n. The commons were highly offended with it, woot age 


ſaying, it was an unprecedented thing, that the king ſhou'd effect to the 
meddle with bills be{v1e they were preſented unto him, and a king's in- 
means to take away the freedom of votes, and immediately C 
adjourned till Monday the 3d of May. t. i. p. 20. 
On that day it was that the rabble of London flocked to Ruſbworth, 
Wellminſter: and on the ſame day the houſe of commons T I: 
drew the proteſtation before- mentioned, and on the morrow, paſs the bill 
the 4th of May, the lords approved of the ſame, and on the ofatteinder. 
7th paſſed the bill of attainder of the earl of Strafford, there ** 74 755. 
being not above forty- ſix lords in the houſe of the fourſcore 
who had conſtantly attended the trial 9. It is pretended, that Clarendon, 
thoſe who abſented themſelves, were terrified by the threats #22077 
of the populace, | 
The king was then in the moſt uneaſy ſituation. He 
loved the earl of Strafford, and was convinced the earl had 
done nothing but what was agieeable to his intentions and 


his maxims of government. He might be guilty with regard 


to the people on many accounts, but certainly he was not ſo 


with reſpect to the king, who had always appro-ed of his con- 
duct. Beſides, the king had proteſted in full parliament, that 
he neither could nor would do any thing againit his con- 
ſcience, and that he did not believe in his conſcience the 
earl was guilty. On the other hand, if he conſented to the 
bill of attainder, after ſuch a declaration, he ſhould thuw 
that he was reduced to this extremity by the neceſſity of his 
affairs, ſo would not be thanked for it, and fer the future 
would have nothing more to deny his parliament. But in 
cafe he icjeted the bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences 
of his retuſal, and that at leaſt he ſhould be accule. of deny- 
ing his people juſtice, contrary to the advice of both houſes 
0! parliament. 


a When the carl of Strafford was told forty-ſix, eleven only diſſented. Tom. i. 
vw th joy by his friends, that the king p. 201. According to Whitelock, there 
had male a warm ſpeech in his favour were but ſurty-five, of whom twenty- 
to ben houfcs, he received it as his fix voted the car! guilty of high-trea- 
dom, and told them, “ The king's ſon, upon the th article, “ For levy- 
„ kinIneſs had ruined him, and that © ing money in Ircland by force, in a 
* he lcd little elſe to do but to prepare “ warlike manner. And upon the 
„% kimſe!ffordeath,”* Welweod's Mem, 19th, article,“ For impoſing an oath 

46. upon the ſubjects in Ireland.“ Mem, 
Tue lord Clarendon ſays, of the p. 45. 
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Nr 
Charles!. iſ-i5m08 weise v. cd Ge this extremity ame one ſed 

king an viſſolye,.the parliament; at leaſt, the commons 
imagintd he hag: e way, to free bimſelf from, his pre- 
The conti. ſent rphAAHment. Sud therefore to gee him of thi hen 


br fuge alſo the fame, day, the. 4th, of May, they. ordergd the. 
2 * 4 bringing in of a bill fo r the continuance of, the, parliaments 
Ruſhworth, thatjit, Might, not be dillplved without the conſent. ba 1 5 


Cibenden, houſes 1 which. bill was read, fhrice, in two dang an paſſec 
1.5. 204. chras days aſter in the upperchdule, with the bill of, 70 
yr. .. of the earth of Strafford. In theſe two or three days the com- 


mons, as hath been ſaid, vigorouſly, puſhed, the 3 air of. 
plot, to fill the people with ſcars, and force the. lords 49 paſs 
the two bills. 357 adi 3 


— The bill of attainder having paſſed the 80 pf . ede the. 


tions of the 


king about king, aflembled. his privy-council,, ang ſent for bis lawyer 
the bill of He, laid before them his ſcruples and reaſons, 1 . Mg 
attainder, to the bill. But Juxon biſhop. of. London, ae e,only 


_ bi ſon that ventured to adviſe the ap reject, a,bill verſe 
t. l. f. 20. £0; him by both houſes. All the reſt, endeayqured.to perſuade 


Ruſhworth, him t ſatisfy his people, and that the life e 15 


1. p.262. 


1 "ought. not to be put in the ballance with 
Naien, kingdom, As to his ſcruples, they ald him 
t. ui. p iga· conſult his biſhops, who would give him the pr ape 
*3* "The king not meeting, with, the ſatisfaQion, he. expected from. 
Clarendon, his cuνẽ•n, ſent for ſome biſhops to adviſe with; 1 5 


t. l. P. 202. ed, that Williams archbiſhop of York, 5 9 him. S 
occaſion, ,**. That there was a private and Ang publig 


Fanke — 
66 that his. public conſcience as a king) migh TC 
ce. penſe with, but oblige him to do t a 1 8 
his private conſcience as a man.“ ex 8 pl : 


terms adviſed; him, + even for roc to paſꝭ theo 
Letter from ( a& 4,” But what contributed moſt to determine him, way, 


Strafford to 


the king. 4 letter from the earl of Strafford, who hearing 5 of 25 rights, 
Mays, the king was on. 4 humbly beſought * bim e to pa 
Ruſhworth, ain 4 Wy. 10 1115 985 T 2 
iv. p. 251. „ This bil was —— into the being to = Jorrowed for reif ehen 
e houſe of commons, the next morning  riddance, lenders wauld-hardly be-tquodh» 
Nalſon, after it was propounded, and the ſame unleſs they ſaw certain NaN to ſecuſe 
t. 1, p. 190. day it was perfected, and paſſed the their monies, Which the danger. of diſ- 


houſe. Phe fizſt motion for this bill ſolving this parliamenta would: hazard, 


Was made þy a Lancaſhire knight, who. Dugdale's View, * 70. Clatendas, 
offered to procure the king 650,000], vol, i, p. 2034 zu Dart 1 
till the ſobſaſes ſhould be raiſed, if he 4 Biſhop Harker gives a different 26 


would pafs ſuch à bill. Whiteack, p. count of this: particular- See part Ii. 
45. Phe pretended reaſon of making p. 62. — Williatus was not made archr . 


ſuch a law was, that the great ſums of Likes of. wry ee — _ 
money which the Scots were to hate, this. fem 0 7 * 


14 not ſuddenly be raiſed ; and that way 3 0 
could not ſuddenly be raiſed; and the 5 bil, 


] * 
cc hill, to WE i. wu of the Th SOL "IP agree- ob 


4 ment; Wer be sudted HG! G *6ukforevoatublth Ga 
& betWixt him and his ſubje c= RGdingf 1 Hut his & 
«© ſent wotd mort acytite Ris / mn go rt — 
1c all the world could 7 to halides To a willii*warthire! --- 07 
a is no far At ſaſt che King de longer able co withs! 0" 
ſtand the prefling” inſtances of the parliament and! his d no i 
cvnſeNors;” or rather the fear of. che 'calamities? his Foreſaw: « reached 
would befal bott bimſelf and poRerity, if he refuſed to ett e 
ſent to the din ſigtled a commiſſion to four lords? toipaly/i& io 
in his nas. By the ſame commiſſion he impowerecd The king 


theſe lords t Vide the royal aſſent to the biil for the cuntifülttpaſles the 


two bills. 


ace of the pathiament, 7 Which: Was of much"/greater impòrl Ruhworch, 
tance to big than ti the earl of Strafford's life, but Which how©iiv. p. 262. 
erer it does not àppeat that he nuch regarded, ſo full Was he e wo 


377 10. 280: 


of the other. Wii bill, Which was bf ſuch conſequence top. 
the” king, was brbäght in the 6th of May, and in e de 
paſſed both*H af, and received the king's approbatiory'on”? 5 
the roth as tat᷑ had been but Acre: 0514305v 38d n „„ 1 
On the T2th'of May, the ſecond day after the royal aſſent The carl of 


J Stafford 
to the bil il of“ attaimnder, tlie earl 6f Straffotd ' was executed, —— 4. 


ang ſufferetl de h with great conftangy. '-It was then, and is 1d. lc. 
ſtll; at tha time a ſubjeZt of diſpute, whether he deſerved to p. 267, ce 
lofe his head f Hof. Thoſe who ate for him, ſay there needs Reaſons tor 7 


onily to Sxaifittie che attieles of accuſation, the evidendes pro- hin. 


= 10 


diced againſt him ah his anſwers;"ts be convinced that he mer res 


was not” gülllty of hig $h-treaſon;” That the convwikkien ef hi: 


ls or them Ives is 4 further proof, who pereeib ing they 
not e * ſtom the lords a fentence according to their 


th," afed® K i Oe extraordinary means to compaſs their 


oy + Firſt) of the Judicial accufation''into a bill 
Hagge N FA tufnaltubus concourſe df the p | ; 
ple,” oeh te Aiko made to the houſe 6f ee 1 
of the p rere 7 aa bertel at bg) PREG though“ zul ag 
304 P oiſmid mit Jago zd vans. IT &aWw Tt 2 ⁴4 901 M 


! To * earl of Arundel, the Jord the bill or not ? As not 88 
privy-ſeal;iand ti other lords Ruſh - without! ſome aſtoniſhment, that the | 
worth, tom. iv. pc 252. tom. viii. p. 755. king would have done it. And being DE 
Nalſon ſays, thats it was to the lord again aſfured that it was paſt, he roſe e 

privy-ſeal; the Jotd chamberlain, the from his chair, lift up his eyes to hee 
lord ſteward or any tuο chem. Tom. ven, laid his hand on his -heart, and 
li. p. 293. q ſaid, „ Put not your -traſt in princes», 

, Notwithſtanding bis letter to the * nor in the ſons of men, for in them 
ing, When his majeſty® ſeat ſecretary 4 there is no fal vation.“ Whitelock, - | 
$ arlcton to the earl, to acquaint him p. 46, The fame. author adds, it was 

nh what was done, and the motives reported, that in order to bring the king 
of fe the. earl ſeriouſly a ſſeed the ſeere © to fign the bill, he was erer Ws 
, Whether his majeſty had paſſed. / earl's 255 mode be . 
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, Charles J. it had been long neglected t. | 
164. teſtationg the ſole" dee whereof was to terrify the people, 
and incenſe them gaifiſt the King and his party, Laſtly, the 

| \ Woleureuted) to the lords, to extort their confent to the bill, 


THE HISTORY 
In the fourth place, the pro- 


and: which obliged many to abſent themſelves, to avoid: bein 
expoſed to the fury of the people. It is pretended, all this 
ſhows that the commons themſelves did not believe him guilty, 


ſince they uſed ſo many artifices to take away his life. 


They who are. againft him, ſay, it cannot be denied, that 
the king had formed a deſign to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 


ment, and aflumed to himſelf a power contrary., to. Jaw, 


That he had made choice of ſuch miniſters and counſellors 


as be thought moſt proper to ſerve him in the execution of his 
deſign. Thu t fr m the king's council had proceeded all the 


oppiethons ſo Jong complained of by the people, and conſe- 
quently the king's miniſters and counſellors could not be in— 
nocent unl.is theſe oppreſions, vw hich were as clear as the 
ſun, Mere denied. That the earl of Strafford w-s univerially 
know: to be the chief of theſe miniſters, and t'ie perſon in 
whom the king mott confided, and to hold the firſt. place in 
the ſecret council, called the Junto, conſiſting, of four, of. five 
perſon only, where all the reſolutions were taken for, the op- 


preſlion of the (ubje&t:: That he could not be ſuppoſed tobe 


againſt al theſe reſoluti ns, ſince his arriving to fo high a de- 
gree of favour, was entirely owing to his attachment 10 the 
king's will. That it was no leſs evident, that in his three 
great poſts of pri: y-counſellor, preſident o the North, and 
lord deputy of ireland, he had always carried himlelf agree- 
able to the king's principles and maxims, though he knew 
th-ſe principles were contrary to the law. That all his en- 
deavours tended to increaſe the king's revenues, and extend 
his prerogative by all methods, even the moſt irregular... ] bat 
E gland, i: obedience to the king's order-, does not excuſe 
te miniſters in ibegal proceedings. That therefore it mult 
either be denied, that the king ever did any thing contrary 
to law, or be confeſſed, that his miniſters, and eſpecially the 
chief, w-re not innocent of theſe violations. That the ſtrets 
ol the commons accuſati:n did not lie ſo much upon each 
particutar article, as upon all together, to ſhow that the earl 


* of Strafford really intended to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 


ment, That every article was a proof of this intention, and 

it was a deluſion to repreſent them as being each ſingly a ſe- 

parate charge of fome pariicular crime. That this intention, 

joined to the manner of exerciſing the power given him by 
© From the middle of April, till May 3, See Clarendon, tom. i. p. 166. h 

| the 
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vert all he laws, and alter the conſtitutiong.. That it was not 


the ſame with the intention of ſubverting the laws, as with 
the intention of committing any other offence, even treaſon 


itfelf, That theſe when committed, may be puniſhed by the 
laws: but'if the intention of ſubverting the laws be not 


puniſhable till put in execution, there is no remedy; aboliſh- 


ed laws not being of any uſe. That upon theſe grounds, par- 
liaments had at all times puniſhed ſeveral miniſters for the 
ſame reaſon, In ſhort, that an example. being , neceſſary to 
deter miniſters for the future from devoting themſelves folen- 
tirely to the king's will to oppreſs the ſubject; there could not 


be a fitter for that purpoſe than the earl of Strifford, whoſe 


power had made every one tremble, and who beſides was the 
object bf the public hatred, the whole nation een him 
as the chief author of their miſeries. 


I ſxall add here, to finiſh what relates to he ear! of Sear. 


| ford, that not long after his death, this ſame parliament paſſed 
an 05 tor teſtoring his children in b ood and honour, and ſor 


ſettling his eſtate upon his heirs”, and that the act of attain- 
der was repealed in the reign of Charles II. I do not be- 
lieve that ever any Engliſh ſubject has had ſo many praifes be- 


ſtowed on him as the earl of Strafford. Several, in ſpeaking 
of Him, have not been able to forbear adding always to his 
name ſomèe honourable epithet, to ſhow their eſteem for him. 


In a word, he is repreſented as one of the greateſt men, one 


of the moſt accomplithed miniſters England ever produced. 
Ido not pretend by any means to queition ng nefural or 
acquired bjyKties. But I own, when I conſider fas life and 


actions, I do not ſee what can ſerve for foundation to ſuch 


exalted encomiums. In the firſt place, after he was iu fa- 
vour, the king had no quarrel with any foreign ate ; fo, he 
| had no opportunity to diſplay his talents in negotiations and 


embaſſiez, As to war, he was employed but once, in the fate 


war with Kotland, in quality of lieutenant-general, command- 


ing the army in the abſesce of the general. On this occaſion 


| he may be ſaid to commit a very great error, in not being 


ready to oppoſe the Scots paſſage of the Tine, and in ſuffering 
them to ke Newcaſtle, if perhaps it was not deſignedly done, 
to engage inevitably the two nations in a war, which cer- 
tainly can be matter of no great commendation. It muſt 
therefore be owned, that his talents were confined to the diſ- 


v The bill was Kern ay in 78 the 2th this year. Reder, tom. iv, 
5. 24. | | 
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che King,” was an unpardonable crime, ſince it G60 ſub- Charles I. 
1641. 
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Charledt harge of 75 0 nts. Fs to oY 
164% A e Og vihg 5 15 ated, and 4 entirely vo ia 
—— elf to So digh 'of tät vp an oh 
; bitraty governitie n RI Wore a ace, an 1 hi 
never any fu ch nt, ouglit, gt fe , however, that his i in- 
* ee can be ee pr Wei e m. àny mof ore chan . 
t 0 l 1 „ had been” in the Ane bels befo ore him. 
en did h perfotm ini the adminiſtration 'of his offices, 
e the baer of au Acce comp liſhed miniſter, and. e 
name 9 a great man, which is Legere; given hin 1? 11 it, 
is aid, that he made uſe of bis great talents to fer the kin 
faith ully, and promote his defi igns, which doubtlefs 18 nt | 
ſole re of the encomiums beſtowed on, him, Ut i Is to, 
be 17 many will not allow that he Shot to have erye ved. 
the k bg in Vat manner, or that he did him any f real ſervice,” 
as th e eite has, ſhown. The great praiſes thereſoré gi 1052 


to hs _— of Strafford, muſt be conſidered only AS 4 ſen ible 4 
proof of the principles of his pa et, abe 1358 44 Je. 


25 Ye ſucceeded no better. 
This te of the earl of Strafford was a great, thots hh, 
tries in * oi 'mortification to the king. After e comme hag. 
2 ® made this tryal of their ſtrength, they relolögd to heel 


Clarendon, the been of the government, which till nou | was hüt. 
* 7 p. 165, corkunenced. The king, on his part, endeavour q ough in. 
Whitel2, valn; to cool the great ardour of the e 8 1 oh * 
5. 46. or promifing places to ſuch as were môſt a; gree: 1 05 dich 
He had made fir Edward Litleton lord- 755 oe 7 toom 
the lord Fitch, who was forced to fly. Fo Fel ime 2777 
Flo uXbn biſhop of London, reſigned Hhis'trea ers. Half, : 
ik Was to be given to the earl of Bedford. l. af 
die, whilſt he 125 earneſtly labouring to p ocure 
ment b etweeh the king and the commons. 1 835 0 
a lead g man in the houſe of commons, had deen tr mad e 4 
licitor- N 1 The lord Cottington was to ire Fl « 
| office of chancellor of the Exchequer in favour 6 75 Pym 
and the — of maſter of the Wards in favour of the "ha 
aue, e he office of ſecretary of ſtate, exercifed by Winde 92 
„Was deſigned for Denzil Hollis. "The earl 5975 
the Jord Kimbolton, and Mr. Hamp den, were Iikewile: 
have places 2. But the eat! of Bedford death ut 1 1 6 
to moſt of theſe' x projects. The king ceaſed” ever, .. 
after the death of "he earl of Sttafford, to grarify” th cochf | 
0 9 bs {193k 


7 23 ( 


* The karl of Eder was to be igo'- bolton Aach. feat; Hep "Obie 

vernor, and Mt; Hampden tutgt:to thes. p.. 226. Clatendony tom · A pu b 16413 

| re des. And the lord Kim , Ba good 15 bol 
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ons 185 
ced not the great, alterations 8. ey mY 01 0 The 
wound was br deep to 170 be. Fu Fm enities, "=, 
The genera | gum of the 7105 nt mA, 10t, LACS a” Ado 23 
paſt grievances, | but allo to free the kingdom, from he, i 
of being expaled hereafter to 1 2 like « calamities. 1 585 
on the contrary v imagined, that by giving or be th 10 0 
places to the leaders: of the oppoſite party, d it bop 
their mouths, and render 5 dumb dogs. But. * in 1055 
too wiſe 00 Fall. into the ſnare. . They. were very. 
theſe places which, the king, gave or offered to. give. th 
would be always. at his diſpoſal, and that When 155 ag 0 a 
of his giving © em thould ceaſe, it would be always 3 In h his 
power to turn * 2M fs n | Befides,. rl of. t them were too... 
conſcientious. 51 rt ſacrifice, the 55 of their country..tq_ thei 

[ 


el 
private inte This diſpo tion. of the leaders Hase The parlia- 


appeared 121 that the king's favours. were not able t Hort . 
of 


wa, to relinqui a, their project, ſo great was their | H geſpect o 
hey . CO ould, not believe that a prince, Ve, had” ſol the King cq 05 
ix 1 lilc . an intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary gov. ern, r 


ba 


eh Ia 0 udgenly changed his principles and maxims. Nays, ddr" 3 
id 


what he ka their fa vout, convinced them of the 1555 be CO 
42012% 


of firmly e ber projeR, plainl 7 perceiving, WAN. 


was 2 divide 1 em, 


1 
I'kis pr 85 con Jil, as Ttaid 277 in redreſfin Cal be, 
prieyances ; Secondly, in taking meaſure 6 to prevent the 
from Teturniz g O. his former courles, This they, 1 the hing 
with great. dilj INNS after the. earl. 9 Seaford death. 
Hitherto, ey "ad only prepared matters Py 1h dec * 
of e de gn, and by the proteſtation, ubſcrj A0 7 0 
hoy 07 But. ey. expected to meet in the houſt 


: e. 
th obſtacles 9 wen the Bester as the king 520 en 5 Big 45 


tang PRI de 

houſe of peers conſilted of one hundred and twenty 7 Obſervation 
wel four biſhc ong he houſe 

9 two archbiſhops, and twenty-four biſhops. Am n of een 

the” firſt, th the two. princes Charles and James, the Juke. o 
Buckingham, and ſeven or eight others, were yet minors.; ... 
and there wete ſome, whoſe age, or infirmities, or 1 ** 
hindered them from being reſent in the parliament. h 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, . K lord Finch, the earl 00 Sal- 
ford, Were no. longer 1 at the time Lam. ſpeaking. af; ſo. 
that the biſhops would have made a fiſth part of the houſe, 
bd! it been complete, But as, according to the lord" Claren+ W p. 207» 
don, 
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ChartesI; don, there were not above fourſcore peers at the carl of Straf- 
1641. ford's tryal, a, third part may be reckoned abſent ; and as, on 
the other hand, there were vacant fees, the biſhops and popiſh 
lords may, without a very wrong calculation, be counted 
about a quarter part of the upper-houſe. As they were all 
devoted to the king, it is caſy to perceive, they rendered the 
Political King's party very powerful among the lords. Accordingly, 
real for this was the reaſon which obliged the commons to uſe their 
ef * utmoſt endeavours to take away their votes in parliament. 
bios. Moſt of them had now made themſelves odious, by promo- 
ting the king's deſigns with all their power, and perlſecuting 
the puritans, and they ſtill continued to obſtruct the defign ot 
redreſling the grievances, by the number of their voices in 
the houtc of peers. n 
This was the reaſon made uſe of by the leading preſby- 
terians, who had more ſecret and extenſive deſigns, to induce 
ſuch members of the church of England as were againſt the 
king, to ſacrifice the biſhops privilege of fitting in parliament, 
They intimated to them, that whilit the king had ſo many 
votes in the upper-houſe, it would be almoſt impoſſible 
effectually to labour the redreſs of grievances. That after 
all, to deprive the biſhops of this privilege, would, inſtead 
of being detrimental, be rather advantagious to religion, ſince 
they would thereby be more attached to their ſpiritual func- 
tions. That it would be no leſs beneficial to the ſtate, ſince 
the king would be deprived of a means he had always ufed 

| with ſucceſs, to break the parliament's meaſures. 
Differences , The oppoſite party to the king in the parliament, confiſted 
berween the indeed of puritans, but there were two ſorts, as J obſerved. 
puritans. Some were true pre{byterians. Others were ſtate puritans, 
that is, perſons whom the court had always conſideted as 

uritans z not that they were enemies to the church-of Eng- 

Find but becauſe their maxims concerning civil government 

were thought to be founded upon puritan principles.” Theſe 
two ſorts of puritans had been equally oppreſſed” the, firit 
fifteen years of this reign, as well by the court as by the 
_ clergy, fo that the hierarchy was become very odious to the 
one, and very ſuſpicious to the other. The true preſpyteri- 
ans earneſtly deſired the utter extirpation of epiſcopacy. The 
other puritans were extremely incenſed againſt the biſhops 
and the reſt of the clergy, who had always ſupported aud 
countenanced the king's deſigns. Wherefore they were eali'y 
perſuaded, that it would be a great ſervice to the ſtate, to clip 
the wings of the clergy, to the end they might be leſs uſe- 
ful to the king, Beſides, though church of England _=_ 
the 


” 
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they were not of the opinion of thoſe who believed that re- Charles. 
ligion could not ſubſiſt without biſhops, and that epiſcopacy 1641. 
was ſo cloſely united with the monarchy, that the one could 
not be aboliſhed without the deſtruction of the other. So far | 
was the hierarchy from giving them any uneafinels, that 
they would have been yery glad to preſerve it, provided the 
clergy could have been conhned to their ſpiritual functions. 

But they were grieved to ſee the clergy inveſted with a ſecu- 

lar power, which they abuſed. It mult be further added, that 

being thus diſpoſed, they ſaw the preſbyterians, who were 
numerous in the kingdom, and ſupported by the Scots, ſtrenu- 

ouſly intiſt upon taking away the biſhops votes in the houſe 

of lords. It was dangerous to diſpleaſe them, for a very 

{trong reaſon, though the preſbyterians affected to ſpeak of the 

ſtate only, it was well known, that religion was the principal 

thing they had in view, and that their tranſactions concerning 

the civil government, tended only to diſable the king from 
oppreting them, if he remained too powerful. Had the king 
therefore tried to gain the preſbyterians, by offering them 
reaſonable terms, they might have accepted them, and, re- 
linquiſhed the deſign of reforming the civil government, and 

then the ſtate-puritans would have been at the king's mercy. 

Union between the puritans was therefore abſolutely neceſſary. 

For, it was no leſs dangerous for the preſbyterians, that the 

king ſhould. content the ſtate-puritans, in which caſe they 

would have. infallibly abandoned the preſbyterians. 

Both theſe parties therefore ſtood in great need of each The king 
other, and it was their intereſt to ſupport one another, for helps to 
fear the king ſhould take advantage of their diviſion. But he — 
could never reſolve either to grant any terms to the preſby- 

terian party, or to ſatisfy the politicians. He thereby form- 

ed himſelf fo ſtrict an union between theſe two parties, that 
they became one and the ſame. The politicians choſe rather, 

out of condeſcenſion to the Preſbyterians, to facrifice the 
biſhops privilege, than be expoſed to the danger of ſeeing 
themſelves again ſubject to an arbitrary government. 
According to theſe diſpoſitions, and the conſequent reſolu- Th. com- 
tions, the houſe of commons equally laboured the redreſs of mons labour 
grievances, and the execution of the deſign againſt the biſhops. en 1 
Thus the affairs of church and ſtate went hand in hand, ſo ” KR. 
that ſcarce a day paſſed, but the commons gave the king ſome grievances, 
mortification, one while by paſſing bills or votes againſt the 
king's former proceedings, another while by proſecuting the 

authors of the grievances or innovations; ſometimes by ex- 

| 8 dlaiming 
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religion, declared illegal the oath by , which miniſters were bound 
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CYipthy [claiming gt the forementioned conſpiracys and ſometimes 


1647. ineresſing che yoke af the papiſts 14 iss o 
— 2 thitb temled to the end propoſes» by the ↄppoſite patty 


dis tbe king It was ſuppoſed ag a thing publiely known, that 
there had been a ſettled deſign to: ĩnttoduce popery, and that 
ſome of the cbiſhops were concetned in the plot. Thus, hy 
proſecuting them, this accuſation was made, in ſome; meaſure, 
dio reflect on the biſhops and clergy. It was) pretended! that 
„ de innovations introduced into the divine ſervice, wars a cg: 
44.0 ſetſuencs of this deſign, and for that reaſon, by condemning 
en them, the clergy, who had countenanced them, were render: 
d oddus co che people. The: accuſations againſt particular 
noitsft51079 perſons, whO had been moſt zealous to ſupport theſe inno» 
ce vations}. protluced alſo the fame: eſfect. In ſhort, nothing 
wuas omitted that could contribute to ſhow the people the ne: 
-02 +1 ceffity of reſtoring the government to its natural Rate, (and 
cCeebnvmce them, that the eceleſiaſtical hierarchy; was mores pre: 
jucdiciabchan neceſſary to the church and ſtate. With the 
wo things the commons were taken up for thei ſpace of three 
. 1 months, from the death of the earl of Str afford to the king's 
. . Journey tongcotlanjcccg‚ „ 0 len itz ? 
Neuſworth, Pirit, wich reſpect to the ſtate, in this interval it was, that 
iv.p283, bills were brought in to abolifh the ſtar - chamber and. caurt of 
* s. Pork, to regulate the council- table, to aboliſh ſhip- money 
3 And ent vexatious proceedings concerning knighthgod, 
121 -apainſt illegal impriſonments, and for aſcertaining the hounds» 
and limes of foreſts. Each judge in particular was,accuſed;! 
Pe tax impoſed by the king on the ſhires, for the wages of: 
Nalſen, the muſter- maſter, was declared conttary to law. The gone 
t, l. p. 288, piracy to ſeduce the army was likewiſe examined, and Wil- 
mot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard, were expelled the houſes» 
and committed to priſon. All the patents for monopolies, of 
which moſt were ſuppreſſed, were brought before the houſe- 
It was alſo examined, by What means à certain clauſe had 
been inſerted in the petition of right, concerning tunnage and 
poundage, and care was taken to regiſter; a declaration Qt 
that head, to hinder poſterity from being deceived, by. thak/: 
ſurreptitious clauſe. ' I paſs over in ſilence: ſeveral votes flo - 
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ing from all theſe articles, or which concerned particular per 
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maintain the bierarchy- in the churche R dill-was; brought Burke. 


In againſt pluraliſts. The ranoms made b 
cation wert condemned. A bill Was to aboliſh 


high-comimiſion.” The ſuppreſſiun of deans and: chapters 1 
wis voted.? Matthew Wren biltiob uf Ely: was inptached. iv. p- 278, 
The proteſtation was ordered to be ſubſcribed by the whole 


283, 2855 
Nation. An accuſation was brought to the glords againſt 33,359. 


thirteen biſhops, who had affifted at the convocation. Naifon, | 
[='T have dut juſt mentioned theſe articles; becauſq a particu cu T. H. p. 2 57, 
lar account of each ſeemed to me needleſs. I ſfrall only: add; 0, 3 
that there was ſome difference between the two bhuuſes con; 51 8 


fference 


bee the proteſtation. The lords would have left eve — between the 

man atdiberty-.to ſign it; but did not think proper t 2 _— 
comp ufo. The commons, ori the contrary, Jdaked::upor proteſtation, 
che bete adldh as a Shiboleth, to diſtinguiſh the Ephraimites 4 Ruſbworth, 


„the late d. . 16 2 


and at lalt utelords agteed to what the — ex ezine gef. 357. 
One ot the Articles of the proteſtation 2 ag (fine The com- 
aten the<ominonsekplaited more fully-t 2 — mons ex- 


was tlflis Worded (I fwear to defend thy true reſarmed pra- lag in the 
an teſtantꝰ reſigiond expreſſtd in the doctrine: of the churchued proteſtation. 
4 Eng aguintt all popery and popiſfi innovations wtithim N * 

cc this — * ontrary to the ſame doctrine.” |: Same pe Rewurch, 


ifliſting upon the" firſt) part of this clauſe pretended, that . 
there Was ie Gee, deve of cthe church of Englandathan Cieaden, 


what is cofltainedb in the thirty-nine articles drawn up inithe Bias. 193. 
reign of Elizabeth, of which one is to preſerve the etne Occur. 
ment of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deang, Nc. p. 101. 
Henee they ferred, that thoſe who ſhould take the-proteſta= 


tion were bound to maintain epiſcopacy. But the c mond 
conſidering the Whole clauſe as ge in — I 
declared 7 Phat by theſe words was, and is meant. yoply;! 225 4 4 
«the public doctrine profefſed in the ſaid church, ſo fat ast 
608. oppoſite to popery and popiſh innovations 3 and. that 
the a words are not to be extended to the maintaining 
«ef any form of worſhip, diſcipline or government, nor LE [ 
any fites or ceremonies, of the ſaid church of England.“ 
This clearly ſhowed What was: theic intention eich d to. 1 
the hierarchy, p. 

There was alſo dne diſpute Sea Wh the two barten Another 
concerning the ſtar- chamber. The lords were willing: to —— 
Are, it thould be reformed, but refuled to conſent to itscche ſtar- 


h 2 
} 11 101 28 — e ONL 
cee, abe. That 56 a be ewe 805 ede ron, to every, Ru worth, .. 
loud; g take roteſtation, was county, city urrou ;z . Ruths 1. Be 3946. 
unfit to pea DOI church or nl Worth, t. Wy F. 05. 1750 gh. il L918 gb 


monweatth 3 and Bi ae” this vote to | 
A abo - 
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CharlesI. abolition. Mean while, the commons vigorouſly ſupporting 
1041. the bill, they had ſent up to the peers, it paſſed at laſt, ail 
the king gave his affent the 5th of july. | 
In this ſame interval, I mean, from the. death of the ear! 
of Strafford, to the king's journey to Scotland, there wer? 
ſome other tranſactions which it is neceſſary to mention. 
The cuſto- The cuſtomers, who had collected the duties impofed on 
_— Lay merchandiſes by the king's ſole authority without conſent of 
which is Parliament, finding they were like to be attacked, offered of 
accepted, their own accord one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for 
Ruſbworth, an act of oblivion, and their offer was accepted 2. | 
2-9 . Tbe lord Digby, fon of the earl of Briſtol, and member of 
The lord the houſe of commons, was called by writ to the houſe of 
Dighy lords the 10th of June 2. In the beginning of this patlia- 
the hovſe ment, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the re- 
of peers, dreſs of grievances : but his fpeech againſt the bill of attainder 
N of the earl of Strafford, made him forfeit the good will of 
3. the commons. Whether he was already gained by the king, 
or on this occaſion firſt joined his party, his majeſty thought 
proper to ſcreen him from the reſentment of the commons 
by calling him to the houfe of peers. He will hereafter ap- 
pear the king's chief miniſter and counſellor, great enemy 
to the commons, as they on their part never forgave his de- 
fection. 2 25 | | 
The king The Iriſh army ought to have been long ſince diſbanded, 
has a mind as there was no occaſion to keep it on foot, and the commons 
to Sedan had frequently deſired it of the king. Nevertheleſe, this army 


f th | | 
eee ſubſiſted the laſt, though the commons had taken care for 


Ruſhworth, their payment. When they came to be diſbanded, the king 


iv. p. 357 . | — 
1 acquainted both houſes, that the Spaniard having deſired to 


Nalfen, take this army into his ſervice. and intimated the tame by his 
t. ii. P. 411. ambaſſador, he had promiſed to ſend him four thoutand men, 
4 #2* The lords made no ſcruple to agree to the king's engagement. 


The com- But the commons, ever full of {ears and ſuſpicions, thought 
mons are 


on: not proper that the king ſhould keep theſe troops in the, 
Ruſhworth. king of Spain's name, who would make them ſerve in the. 
iv. p. 381. Low Countries, from whence the king might draw them 


2 This petition was delivered to the a The king called the lord Digby to 
houſe by the great farmers at- tuannage the houſe of lords, at the time the 
and poundage, namely, aul Pindar, commons expciled bin. their houſe. Eis 
fir Abraham U:ws, fir John Worſten- writ was Gated the Cthy and be WAS 
holm, ans fir jahn Jacob, The petty voted out of the houſe the icth Upon 
cuſtomers had the libeety 22ſrowjioe to his coming to the houſe of lords, he 
come i en con i tion, and then was added to all the ſtanding com mit- 
have the benefit cf. he Act of Oblivion. tees. Nalſon, tom. ii. p. 275. 
Nalion, tom. ii. p. 256, a 8 * 


+ wo, 


when- 
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whenever he pleaſed. Beſides, the French ambaſſador had Charlesl. 

defired the reſt of the army for his maſter, to which the king 1641. 

kad alſo conſented. 2p thought it was an artifice of the 

king's, to keep this popiſh army which was devoted to him, 2 

and on which he could much better rely than on that of Eng- 

lad. Wherefore they prayed the king to call in his word. 

They had on this occaſion ſeveral conferences with the lords, 

where they alledged ſundry reaſons to ſupport their opinion, 

without expreſſing the true one: but it was eaſily perceived. 

The king was much diſpleaſed with the commons oppoſition, 

whether he thought himſelf bound in honour to keep his pro- 

miſe, or really intended to preſerve his army by lending it 

to the kings of France and Spain, in order to uſe it himſelf 

in caſe of neceſſity. What gives cauſe to ſuſpect he had 

ſormed ſuch a project is, that it does not appear the kings of 

France and Spain Pad then any great occaſion for theſe troops. 

Be this as it will, the king, without regarding the commons The king 

oppoſition, ſhowed that his intention was to perform his pro- age to 

miſe, and the affair was not yet ended when the king departed Nalſon, 5 

for Scotland. Some time after he ſent a meſſage to the lords tom. * 

dated from Edinburgh, wherein he appeared reſolved to ſtand RAe. 

to his engagement, let what would be the conſequence. But tom. * 

the two houſes found means to render his reſolution ineffec- p. 381. 

tual, by publiſhing an ordinance, declaring that whoever W —_—_ 

ſhould affiſt in tranſporting the Iriſh troops into any foreign —— 

country, ſhould be deemed an enemy to the ſtate. This or- forces into 

dinance broke all the king's meaſures, not one owner of ſhips gn rte 

being willing to hazard inevitable ruin for his ſake. Nalſon, 
The king, as I ſaid, expected that the parliament would tom. ii. 

grant him an aid capable of enabling him to drive the Scots Kn? . 

out of the kingdom. He quickly found his miſtake, and reſolves — 

clearly perceived that the Scots were come into England at grant every 

the ſollicitation of the Engliſh malecontents, and that theſe — 3 

malecontents were the very perſons who had moſt credit and 

authority in the two houſ:s. He judged therefore, that in- His reaſons 

ſtead of thinking any longer of expelling the Scots by arms, for ſo doing, 

he ſhould rather endeavour to agree with them, in o:der to 

diqoin their intereſt from that of the Engliſh, and induce them 

to diſband their army, which was always ready to ſuppart 

the parliament, When therefore the commiſſioners of the 

two kingdoms met at London, to continue the treaty of Rip- 

pon, they found no reliltance from the king, who by grant- 

ng the Scots firſt demand, plainly ſhewed he was diſpoſed to 

tefule them nothing. This demand was, that the king ſhould Ruſhworth, 

cauſe to be publiſhed in his name the as of the parliament “. 
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Charlesl. of Scotland, as well thoſe which were already paſſea in the 


The king 


land. 


12 rn iir 


164 . firſt ſeffion, as thoſe which ſhould be paſſed in the ſecond. So 
great a condeſcenſion on this article, which had been pro- 
perly the cauſe of the ferond war, convinced the commons 
that the king's aim was ſpeedily to get rid of the Scotiſh ar- 
my, which to him was an incumbrance, but to them was 
very neceſſary for the execution of their projects: and there- 
fore as the Scotch commiſſioners had a good underſtanding 
with the commons, they fo managed that the negotiation of 
peace was prolonged to the 7th of Auguft 1641, though the 
king, by granting whatever was required, removed all diffi- 
culties as far as lay in his power. | A 
At laſt, the negotiation being about to end, and nothing 
promiſes to more wanting to conclude the treaty but to agree upon ſome 
20intgSct- articles of little importance, the king permitted the parlia- 
ment of Scotland to meet,” and promiſed to be there in perſon, 
The com- to pals ſuch acts as ſhould be judged requifite. The commons 
mons are. having knowtedge of the king's reſolution, entertained ſome 
A ſuſpicion of this journey, and were apprehenſive that the king's 
dxeſign was to put himielf at the head of his army in the nofth 
They move under colour of going to Scotland. They defired therefore a 
to have the conference with the lords, and moved that the armies might 


cn2 deter 5 - > . 5 
Nee be diſbanded before the king's departure, and that both houſes 


Ruckwerth, ſhould prefent a petition to the king, to pray him to defer his 


rr journey. They ſupported their motion with, ſeveral argu- 
Natfon, ments, and amongſt others with this, that it was neceffary to 
tor. ii, prevent the ſuſpicions of the people, and the defigns ſome 
2 me io might have, to make ule of the army to raiſe diſturbances in 
9.329. the kingdom: that beſides, ſeveral bills were ſent up to the 


lords and not yet paſſed : that others were now under conſi- 
deration in the lower houſe, and it was neceffary the king 
ſhould give his aſſent to them before his departure b. In 
utero, ſhorty after divers conferences, it was reſolved, with the king's 


tem- iv. content, that he {ſhould defer his journey till the 10th of 
N Auguſt, and that the two armies ſhould be diſbanded by that 
win. i, times. Neverthelels, as the Engliſh army could not be en- 
p. 430, 433» | 1113.0 rely 
439» a1 5 LINK 


b There were four reaſons delivered 
to „l. Hollis, to movie the king to 
ftay his journey into Scotland. The 
third of which is that refecred to here by 
our author, namely, © "The diſtempers 
„and jeslouſies of the kingdom are 
„ 1.ch, that they cannot be compoſed 
„by paſſing ſome acts, waleſs his ma- 


*« jeſt y thay the deſired time.“ Which l 
gether, Auguſt t. Whiteleck, P. 


dds do not lecm to unpiy ſo much as 


our author expreſſes. Ruſhworth, tom. 
iv. p. 361. — Befades this, the com- 
mons moved, that the king might be 
defiied to appoint a cuſtos regoi, de 
cauſe many emergent occaſions mor 
happen in parliament, where uſe = 
be made of the king's authority. Ibid, 
360. j ** 
73 They were both diſbanded ** 
h 


The 


ey gp 


mages. Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 360. 


; Guthry's Mem, p. 81. Before his de - 
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tirely diſbanded before the king's departure, for want of mo- Charlesl. 
ney, the commons deſired a further delay of a fortnight, al- 1641. 
ledging ſtill the people's jealouſies: but the lords refuſed to 


concur with them, and the king departed the 1oth of Auguſt, The king 
as had been agreed a, ſets out for 


The commons diſtruſt of the king ſtill ſubſiſting, they de- On, 


| The parlia- 
fired the concurrence of the peers, that a committee of lords 


ment ſends a 


and commoners might be ſent to the parliament of Scotland, committee 


to remain there, and inform them from time to time of their 3 
proceedings, to which the lords conſented. The perſons king. 
named to go commiſſioners into Scotland were the earl of Id. p. 451, 
Bedford, the lord Howard of Eſcrick, Nathaniel Fiennes, fir Dann 
William Armyne, fir Philip Stapleton, and John Hampden; tom. iv. 
and a draught of a commiſſion was ſent by an expreſs to the b. 375. 
Ayr ; . , Diurn, Occ, 
king to ſign. But the king refuſed it, becauſe he ſaw no ne- Clarendon, 
cellity for ſuch a commiſſion : he conſented however, that the tom. i, 
committee ſhould come and attend him in Scotland, to ſee b. 22 235. 
dit . Ruſhworth, 
the ratification of the treaty. As the committee were pro- jb, p- 376. 
perly deſigned only for ſpies upon the king's actions, both wht 
houſes thought fit to ſend them into Scotland, on ſome 


other ptetence. But the earl of Bedford did not go on this 
ſervice. _ | 


Some days after, the houſe of commons came to ſeveral Votes a- 
reſolutions againſt the monopoly of ſoap, which was declared gainſt the 
8 | | x monopoly of 
illegal. Moreover they voted, that the ſentence in the ſtar- ſoap. 
chamber againſt certain ſoap-boilers of London ſhould be re- Id. p. 377, 
verſed, 1 6 the judges of that court, who had given their 278, 


a 5 Nalſon, 
votes in the ſentence, ſhould pay the parties coſts and da- tom. ii. 


mages. It was ordered alſo, that inquiry ſhould be made p. 449. 


what members of the privy council had given their conſent to 
the illegal orders made at the council-table, about the ſoap- 


monopol Y. 


As the commons had undertaken to redreſs all grievances, votes about 
that of the city of London concerning the plantation of the planta- 
Londonderry was likewiſe conſidered, whilſt the king was in wen of Lon- 


Scotland. The houſe paſſed ſeveral votes upon that ſubject, _ # 


and declaring illegal all the proccedings of the ſtar- chamber, Nalſon, 


| reverſed the ſentence againſt the city of London, as unjuſt, _— | 
and given by incompetent judges. They declared, that when Rumworth, 


the king ſhould be pleaſed to repay to the city the money he tom. iv. 
h ; p. 379» 

The coming of the Scots into England, parture, he paſſed ſeveral bills, parti- 

coſt the nation 1,100,000 |, beſides da- cularly one for the judges holding their 


places during life, which was before 
4 And came to Scotland Auguſt 14, during pleaſure, Diurn, Occur, 
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Chiles. had Cevtivbd; the pateut thereupon granted. ſhould be can ed. 


Or nada: -OKNLUEIAOd. 2 
V. After that, both houſes reſolyed- to adicutn from the gth 
> ofolve of of September to tne 20th of Qctober, that the members might. 
both houſes go to their homes, from | whence they had been abſent. ten bk 
to adjourn months. As ſoon as this reſolution was taken, a great number 
ID of both Houſes retired into the country, to gain a little more 
R ſh worth, time to repoſe themſelves, ſo that there remained but twenty 
ng Fes ag two lords in the upper, and a hundred and. fifteen members In 
Nal 2 3"""the lower houſe. Then ſome one, who was, doubtleſs preſ- 
tom, ii. byterian, willing to improve ſo favourable an opportunity, 
p. 463. roved, that it was neceſſary to make ſome alterations in the 
Debate a- Conavor Prayer Book. This motion occaſioned a very pn 
bont the Li- debate, Mr. Hyde, aſterwards earl of Clarendon, renus: 
. oufy defended the Liturgy, fo that, contrary, to the expecta- 
tom. iv. tion of n perſon who had raiſed the debate, nothing was re- 
Nice {6}ved; ©' as 1164200 9d ive nin. 
_— ine days after, ths affair of innovation in che ch 
p. 48 7. 445 debated, and the houſe paſſed ſeveral votes, dęclaring. 
Voies3- that certain innovations ought to be aboliſhed. At the, ſame: 
gaink ano time; the lords, ſeeing that in the lower hodſe the authentic- 


vations. 


Ruſhworth, neſs of the Common Prayer Book Wan Ae - ap | 


iv. p. 385. that it ſhould be obſerved as before in all; the cure IP 
Rd without any omiſſion or alteration. This WE a conference 


10 


tom. f. | 
p.483. in "ma — thereof. nn Fd iD uoibs 9 
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Declaration of September 8, 1641. ib isch g 
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The com- © 7 V 7 HEREA'S divers innovations in or about, the wot. 
mons decla- 6 ſhip of God, have been lately practiſed in this king, 
ration con- c dom, by. enjoining ſome things, and probibiting, others, 
nouatlens. . without warrant of law, to the great grievance, and. diſcon- 
Ruſhworth, (“ tent of his majeſty's ſubjects. For the ſuppreſſion of ſuch 
toner, « innovations, and for preſervation of the public peace, 15 is 
Nallon, this day ordered by the commons in parliament. aſſembled, 7 
tim. ii, © that the church-wardens of every pariſh church and 92 
>a & refpeCtive)y, do forthwith remove the communian-ta 
from the eaſt end of the church, chapel, or chancel, into 
« fome other convenient place, and that they. take away the 
« rails, and level the chancels as heretofore Ge were befure 
& the late innovations. 5 
That all *crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of, any one ai 
& more jerſons of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin 


40 Mary, 
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« Mary, ſhall de taken away arid aboliſhod and that all CharlesE. 

«tapers, cande ſteks, and baſons, be removed from, the 1647- 

«© communion- table. bob nen voe—_—_— 
% That all corporal bowing at the name Jeſus, towards 

«the eaſt end of the ehurch, chapel, or chancel, or towards 

e the communion- table, be henceforth forborn. 
„That thè orders aforeſaid be obſerved in all the ſeve- 

« ral cathedral churches of this kingdom, and all the colle- 

« giate churches or chapels in the two univerſities, or any 

ie other part of the kingdom; and in the Temple- church, 

« and the chapels of the other inns of court, by the deang, 

«of the {aid cathedral churches, by the vice- chancellor of. 

the ſaid umverfities, and by the heads and governors of the 

c ſeveral colleges and halls aforeſaid, and by the benchers; 

t and readers in the ſaid inns of court reſpective ß. 
<-That'the Lard's day ſhall be duly obſerved and ſanctiſi: 

« Eck: all daneing, or other ſports, either before or, after di? 

© yine ſervice, be forborn and reſtrained ; and that the. 

«55taching" of God's word be permitted in the afternoon — + 

ein the ſeveral churches and chapels of this kingdom, and 

«that minfſters and preachers be encouraged thereunto. en 
That in cafe theſe orders be not obſerved, complaints 2 

«thereof Hall de delivered in parliament before the 3oth, 

600 ober net. Ot i id d 4 vi 
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The lords regarded not the deſire of the commons : hut The led, 
on the mortow, September the gth, the day appointed fop eder af: 
the adjournment, they communicated to the commons, in a 16th of Jang 
conference, an order dated January the 16th, 1640-1, enjoin- concerning 
ing that divine ſervice ſhould be performed without _ 2 * 
teration, as appointed by acts of partiament ; and a confirm- Ruchworth, 
atlon of the ſame order, purſuant to a reſolution taken on tom. iv. ... 
the preſent qth of September, deſiring the commons to con- F. om 
cur with them in the publiſhing thereof. | D „ m0, cler 
The commons abſolutely refuſed to join in the publication The com- 
of this order, thinking it unſeaſonable at ſuch a juncture to moos TN 
preſs the rigorous obſervance of the laws concerning divine un, e 
ſervice, when a great part of the people called for a reforma- Ib. 
tion. Beſides, they knew this laſt order, which confirmed 80 b 
that of the 16th of January, was made when there were but 8 5 
twenty lords in the houſe, and by a majority of two voices 
only, eleven againſt nine. Then they drew up a declara- Dectaration 
tion, inſerting 'that of the day before, to which the lords ot the con- 
had returned no anſwer, with the order of the peers of the "—_ 
loch of J anuary „and the confirmation of the ſame order - er e 
1 U | X 3 , eptemb. Lo 
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CharlesI. the gth of September, with the refulal Y, the. commans 
16 41. to concur with them, and ordered that their eclaratio ſhould 

be printed and publiſhed. * 
Remarkson I imagine it will not be amiſs to remark concerfting this 
theſe differ- Jifſention between the two houſes, firſt, that paſſion reigned 
Sers. on both ſides, ſince the time of making theſe two motions 
was by no means convenient, there not being above the fith 

part of the members preſent in each houſe. 1 
Sccondly, That there was a great difference in the two 
points in queſtion, with reſpe& to their importance., Qne 
concerned the preſervation of the public worſhip and Book of 
Common Prayer, appointed by the laws ſince the reforma- 
tion, but wherein however many people ardently wiſhed great 
alterations might be made, nay, defired they might be en- 
tircly ſuppreſſed, whilſt the reſt of the nation believed them 
abſolutely neceſſary. This was a thing of ſuch conſequence, 
that, it ſeems, nothing ought to have been decided fo or 
againſt it but upon mature deliberation, and w hen both houſes 
had their uſual number of members. For this reaſon, if che 
motion for making alterations in the Liturgy had been approv- 
in the lower houſe, doubtleſs the lords would have jultly op- 
oſed it, and refuſcd their concurrence. But on the other 
band, as the commons had taken no reſolution, there, does 
not ſeem to have been any neceſſity for the lords to renew 
their order of the 16 of January, which remained in force, 
and wanted not that confirmation: nay, it appeared that this 
order was renewed only out of ſpleen, becauſe, the commons 
had made a declaration againſt innovations. Had the lords 
been ſatisfied. with refuſing their conſent to the commons de- 
claration of the th of September, there would have been no- 
thing to object. But in refuſing to return any anſwer to 
the commons, and renewing withal their order of the 16th 
of January, they diſcovered that they acted out of ſpleen 
and revenge, and it was not doubted but the biſhops, were 

the chief authors of the renewal of the order. 

The ſecond point, which concerned the innovations, was 
not of the ſame importance. The queſtion was only to know 
whether they were really innovations, and if ſo, whether ille- 
gal or dangerous to religion. But this was a thing not to be 
debated in ſuch a juncture, when both houſes were going to 
be adjourned, and moſt of the members already retired into 
the country : ſo the lords might have refuſed their conſent to 
the votes of the commons, though it had been only on pre- 
' tence of the thinneſs of both houſes, But in returning no 
anſwer to the commons, they ſhowed in ſome meaſure that 


they 
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they approved of theſe innovations, which had ſo long been an Charles}, 
occaſion of complaints and murmurs in the kingdom. 1.5641. 


The ſame day, before the adjournment, the commons | 
appointed a committee of forty-three ©, to take care, during Both bouſes 
the receſs, of the moſt weighty and urgent affairs. The PPi¹⁰νt 


, 0 * bs . mitt | 
lords appointed a committee alſo, conſiſting but of ſeven 4x 1g, 


during the 
peers, which done, both houſes adjourned to the 20th of Oc- receſs, 
tober. : Ruſhwort'1, 
tom. iv. 


During the receſs, the committee, which had followed, 38, zes. 
the king into Scotland, ſent word to the committee of the Nalſon, 
houſe of commons, that there was a fort of conſpiracy in g  _. 
Scotland, and that the aim of the parties concerned ſeemed . 3 
to be to interrupt the proceedings of the parliament of that conſpiracy 
kingdom, and to deſtroy the marquis of Hamilton, the earl of 3 
Argyle, and the earl of Lanerick. As the committee receiv- tom. ii, 
ed this notice but two days before the meeting of the parlia- p. 488. 
ment, they only ordered the lord mayor of London to place BED — 
convenient guards in ſeveral places of the city, fearing that p. 43, 297, 
the conſpirators of Scotland might have correſpondents in Diurn. Occ, 
England, to diſturb at the ſame time the peace of the king- 
doin. 

The parliament being met the 20th of October, Pym Reports of 


made a report to the houſe of what the committee had done the com- 


during the receſs. Whereupon the commons deſired a con- 3 
ference with the lords, where they repreſented to them: Ibid 


*© 1: That a letter from the committee in Scotland gave Ruſhworth, 
* ground to think, that when there was a deſign in Eng- e“ 
« land to ſeduce the king's army and interrupt the parlia- . 
ment, that there was the like deſign at that time in Scot- about the 
40 land. 5 | Conipiracy 
2. That the principal party named in that deſign in W 
Scotland, the lord Crawford, is a perſon ſuſpected to be 
popiſhly affected; and thereſore may have correſpondence 
with the like party in England. 
3. That it has been lately publiſhed in England, that 
ſome things were to be done in Scotland before it broke 
2 5 there. Therefore we may ſuſpect ſome correſpondence 
here. | | 

Upon theſe grounds the commons propounded to the lords, Ru& worth, 
that a ſtrong guard ſhould be kept in the cities of London and tem. ix. 
Weſtminſter, and care taken for the defence of the whole king 3902 397 


dom, and that an expreſs meſſenger be ſent to the committee of 


0 


0 
* 


GO. — 


is 


both houſes in Scotland, to acquaint them that the parliament of 


© Ruſhworth names forty-ſeven, tom, iv. p. 386. 


X 4 England 
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ObsrlesI. Eagland :was::teady-to give the Scots al neceffary affiftanty” 
1641. againſt thoſe who ſhould diſturb the peace. m“ 
be dords approving of theſe propoſals; inſtructions dero 
IA. p30 ſenti to. the committee agresable to the commons defires. 1511 
The parka: The fame day, the 2oth- of October, both houſes deſireU 
ment che earl of Eſſex, whom the king had made general en the! 
tre afl uf ſouthrof the Prent, to place a guard at Weftnvinſter| for the! 
Effex: ſecurity of, the parliament, which was accordingly den 
* This Scotiſh conſpiracy made a great noiſe at that met 
tom. i. but it not poſſible to diſcover it fully: See whar Burnet! 
p-492. Hays afit, in his Memoirs of the Duke of Hanvilton, 104 
p- 15% „ t A gentleman, not known to the matquis of Hamiltonzs 
che pretend · brought him and the earl of Argyle the diſcovery of à plity? 
ed conſpira- f Whieht he ſaid, was laid for their lives and KhetemH f 
bl. Lanstiek's, which he ſaid be could juftify by one wiftegs: 
1. «© who was inyited to the execution of it: he told alſo a loug 
dau lun Formal ſtory of the perſons to be actors of the Ame, 
, plage, and manner; and ſaid it was to be egeuutedft th 
„ veſy night. Ibis the marquis carried to the. thitm32gathic 
5: $7:5720 a , f | 
455/755 Out, (Batning, particulars;: which could note be dn ately! 
437 „ by.thei:law of. Scotland, ſince he had hut .6ne-witnefies 
= 1.» 17, prove them by. The king deſired him tot examines! 
„ 28 (thing to; the bottom, and bring him what; further xvidewe” 
dhe could find. In the evening other preſumptionsapeare 
„ e brought to the marquis, but no clear evidence: however, 
© the matter was got abroad, and in every body amapth, ſo 
F* that all who depended on theſe lords came about them in, 
great numbers: and thofe on whom the deſigi was n- 
%% ed. gave aut it was a forgery to make them bdivus, and 
gathered alſo together. The marquis hearihig this, did not 
iir out of doors, leſt ſome of their too &fHHAus⁵ 2 5 
. ſhould raiſe tumults; and next day; in tlie eenſhg, he, 
9 Witluthe carl of Argyle, and his brother the earP ef Littie- 
- << rick, and half a dozen ſervants, went out of tom to his 
* houſe of Keneel; twelve miles from Edinburgh; and fent his 
©, excuſe; to his majeſty, with an account of the reaſons, 
0 Upon this many diſcourſes went about, people of all ſides 
s paſſing conſtruction as they were affected: but the par- 
55. liament took the whole matter into conſideratiön. Thoſe 
ho had given the information, owned what they had 
te ſaid, and thoſe on whom the plot was fixed did as poſitive- 
Leh deny all; ſo: that no, clear proof being brought;'"the, 
de parliament could come to no other decifion, but that ka 
ei lords: had” good reaſon ta withdraw themſclves ros 
12 J. niit r enge 


10 
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Ko hey were invited to return to their placs in parlia- Catleslo 


« ment. 92654 217 g1wttib bivont onw So Hes 26 

There is however in the lord Clarendon's Hiſtory,” a parti. 
cular which may give ſome light to this affair. The earl of Remarks en 
Montroſe told the king, that the marquis of Hamiſton was this ceniri- 
falſe to him, and even offered to rid him of this ſecret enemy: * N 
but the king abhorted the expedient. Perhaps the ear} of tom. J. 
Montroſe 8 he ſhould do the king a pleaſure in having. 326. f 


the marquis nated, and mentioning it to ſome perſon, be 
the ſecret was divulged. However this be, the commons f 
England, it ſeems, were extremely jealous of the King, or © be 
atleaſt. they did their utmoſt to inſpire the people with di- ky 
truſt: for. their fear was grounded but upon very flight pre- 3 9239809 
ſumptions and a bare poſſibility that this pretended plot 
aga nſt three Scotch lords could have any influence in Eng., 


The next day, à complaint was made to the commons Complaint 
againſt ſome perſons for not obeying the declaration of the'gth 1 
ol September, publiſhed by order of the houſe. As the af- cerning the 
fair Was Cebated with great warmth, fir Edward Deering non-obſerw- 
made a ſpeech, which I think proper to inſert, to ſhow that act of their 


t declaration. 
it was not without ground that the commons were accuſed: of Ruthworth, 
exceeding their power in publiſhing their declaration, with- tom. iv. 
out obtaining the concurrence of the lords. 


. Mr, Specter, > | 3388 
II is very true (as is inſtanced unto you) that your late Sir Edward 
i * order and declaration of the 8th and gth of September, _—y 
+. are much debated and diſputed abroad; perhaps it may be Rumworth. 
229008 occaſion for us to re - diſpute them here. n 
oh The ,iatent, of your order to me ſeems doubtful, and P. 392- 
*: therefgre L am bold, for my own inſtruction, to-propound tom. f. 
2; WO QUENCES. + 1 | : Bag 3 TY p. E10. 
2%. He far an order of this houſe is binding? 
4 Wha . \ hether this particular order be continuant, or ex- 
2 plred! do oldogg . 30G. | 109 f 
Four orders (J am out of doubt) are powerful, if they 
be grounded upon the laws of the land: upon that war- 
kant we may, by an order, enforce any thing that is un- 


5 


1 Biſhop Gutbry ſays, that this was their removal, the parliament ſhould 
ut a pretended plot; and that the de - preſently have broken up, which there- 
ken of the earls of Argyle, Hamil- fore the king took care to prevent it. 
wn, and Lanerick was only to make a Memoirs, p. $3, 

Pubs ruptuie; preſuming that, upon 


« doubtedly 
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CharlesI. ©* doubtedly fo grounded, and by the fame rule wie may ab- 


„ rogate whatſoever is introduced contrary to the undoubted 
&{ foundation of our laws. But, fir, this order is of another 


«© nature, another temper, efpecially in one part of it, of 


„ which (in particular) at ſome other time, 
Sir, there want not ſome abroad, men of birth, quality, 


„and fortune, ſuch as know the ſtrength of our votes here 


«© as well as ſome of us (I ſpeak my own infirmities), men 
of the beſt worth, and of good aſhſtance in us, and no 
« way obnoxious to us: they know they fent us hither as 
their truſtees, to make and unmake laws; they know they 
did not ſend us hither to rule and govern them by arbitrary, 
6e revokable, and diſputable orders. eſpecially in religion. 
« No time is fit for that, and this time as an, as ax 1 


4 deſire to be inſtructed herein. 8 25 


„Mr. Speaker, in the ſecond place there i is a queſtion, 
e whether this order (whereupon the. preſent complaint is 
grounded) be permanent and binding, or elſe expired, and 
« by ourſelves deſerted? ] obſerve, that the order being made 


<« the 8th of September, in hope then of concurrence therein 


„ by the lords; that failing, you did iſſue forth your laſt re- 
4% ſolution by way of declaration, wherein thus you expreſs 


e vourſelf: That it may well be hoped, When both houſes 


© ſhall meet again, that the good propaſitions and ꝓrepara- 
de tions in the houſe of commons, tor preventing the like 
« grievances, and reforming the diſorders and: ahuſes in mat- 


« ters of religion, may be brought to perfection; wherefore 


© you do expect that the commons of this realm do in the 
mean time (what, obey and perform your order made the 
day before? No ſuch thing, but in the mean time) po 
ly attend the reformation intended.” | 
e Theſe are your words, and this my. doubt upon 
« them, whether by theſe words you have not ſuperſeded 
« your own order? Sure I am, the words do bear this 
« ſenſe, and good men may think and hope it wan our 
* meaning. 

« My humble motion therefore is this, I beſeech you to 


e declare, that upon this our reconvention, your order of 


the 8th of September is out of date; and that the com- 
& mons of England muſt (as you ſay) “ Quietly attend the 
6 reformation Fatended ; which certainly is intended to be 
< perfected up into acts of parliament. And in the mean 


© time, that they muſt patiently endure ihe NE as m1 


you can make new, or mend the o 


The 
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- The 22d of October, the bill for diſablin g petſons in holy CharlesT. 
5 to exerciſe temporal juriſdiction was again . 1641. 
and ſeveral ſpeeches made pro and con. At laſt it was reſolvꝛ⁊ 
ed to proſecute the biſhops who had aſſiſted at the late con- The com- 
vocation, and to puſh the bill for excluding the biſhops from T7935 carry 
their votes in parliament, To that end the houſe defired 5 gain he 

conference with the lords, where Pym and St. John explain- bithops, 
ed the demands of the commons, with the reaſons to ſupport * 
them. Pym ſpoke firſt in this manner: 6 N 


P- 394» 
„My lords, 


60 THE parliament, the fountain of juſtice, ought to be pym's 
preſerved pure from corruption and free from partiali- ſpecch before 

ty, which will add not only luſtre, reputation, and ho- mary nh 

** nour, but authority to what is done in parliament : all bihops. 

« men's eſtates and liberties are preſerved under the ſafe- Ruh north, 


« cuſtody of parliament ; this moveth us to be careful of any 3 2 

thing that may prejudice the parliament i in point of free- Diurn. Occ. 

« dom and integrity. Pe 5 ds. 

1 « Therefore the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the 2 
houſe of commons have commanded me, with col- p. 500. 

legue, to repreſent unto your lordſhips two props itions, 


"which they hold of very great importance and neceſſity to 
be put in execution at this time. 


« Firſt that thoſe thirteen biſhops which ſtand accuſed be- 
fore your lordſhips for making the late Book of Canons, 
and putting them in execution, may be excluded fram 
their votes in parliament. 
Secondly, that all the biſhops may be excluded from hav- 
ing any vote in that act, come 0 the houſe of commons 
to your Jordfhips, entitled, An Act to take away the Bi- 
wor s Votes in Parliament, etc, 

1 hat which concerneth the thirteen biſhops falleth to 
my charge to open, as I am commanded to tell your lord- 
* ſhips, that it ſtandeth not with honour and with juſtice, 

that theſe biſhops ſhould have votes, ſtanding thus charged 
with the breach of truſt, and of the higheſt truſt, againſt 
the prerogative of the king, againſt the priviteze ot the 
parliament, againſt the property "of the ſubject, and againſt 
the peace of the kingdom: theſe are the jewels that are 
depoſed under the truſt and ſafeguard of parliament, and 
all theſe have been broken; and this appeareth by the 


making of the new Canons, voted by your lordſhips to be 
againſt all theſe truſts, 


2 & That 
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Charlesl. „ That theſe perſons have been parties to the breach of 
1641. „this truſt, that will appear by the journals of the convo- 
cation, which are now in the country, and may be ſent 
for; the entry of the book is, that all the thirteen biſops 
<<. were parties, and did confirm and ſubſcribe theſe canons; 
therefore it is hoped by theſe canons, that thoſe that have 
< aſſumed to themſelves a legiſlative power, whereby they 
„„ have, as much as in them hes, rooted out the foundation 
of parliament, that they ſhould have no intereſt in the lo- 
* piſlative power at all in parliament. —_ Sigtty 3» 
% Next, that thoſe that have deprived the ſubjects of 
< thoſe good Jaws that are already made for them, that 
* they ſhould have no intereſt or part of making ſuture 
*aus for the ſubject; this they conceive. ſtandeth with a 
„ great deal of equity and juſtice, which is, one reaſon to 
<< deſire they ſhould be excluded from their votes in paxlia- 
<< ment. Sy. #4 vol yam gonna n ..x 
Next is the heinouſneſs of their offence. Itj$ivery;ft-> 
« they ſhould be innocent men, and faithful meny that ſheuld 
<< have the exerciſe of ſo great a thing as it is,; much leſs 
* then ſhould they be delinquents of ſo high a nature; actors 
in the ſubverting of the laws of the realm, that they ſhopld-» 
< continue their votes and places in parliament: and that, 
their delinquency may the better appear, you axe deſired to- 
<< read the votes paſſed in the houſe of commons (nulle con- 
<« tradicente), and with which the lords have concutred and 
* agreed.“ ae bus bis vigthaaan ?? 
Then the votes, concerning the making of the lag Ga- 
nons, were read by Mr. Goodwin. 
And then Mr. Sollicitor St. John proceeded to this! el. 


FP S „üs 57 
Ct: * 
f ct: 1 119 1. 10 xi} bong ?? 


That he was in the next place to preſent ſome: reaſons 
te and precedents concerning the biſhops nat having their 
<« votes touching the bill, entitled, An Act to take awaydhe” 
4 Biſhops Votes in Parliament, etc. 2dr lis ol ? 

« 1. Becauſe they have no ſuch inherent right and liberty” 
& of being there, as the lords temporal and peers of the 
ic realm have; for they are not there repreſentative" of an 
« body elſe; no, not of the clergy ; for if ſo, then the clergy” 
c were twice repreſented by them, viz. in the Jlords'houle,'' 
« and in the convocation : for their writ of election is to ſend 
4 two clerks, ad conſentiendum, etc. Beſides, inane: ar 


te there repreſentative of others, but thoſe that have thein ſuf- 
e ſrages 


OF ENGUAND.. TOE 
ce ſrages from others j and therefore! only+the-clerks: iti the Charles 
« co cation do frepreſent' them g tw 1607 Hum ers 1643; 


% 2. They have. not the inherent right of peeraga as the” Ac 


«. lords have, becauſe in ſome things they cannot do that ; 
«there; which the lords may do in caſe of treaſon and mat- 
deter of blood: upon trial of any peer they have no liberty 
«vof vote; which eould not be taken away by any canon} if 
«their right of voting there were inhe rent. 
& If they were repreſentative of the clergy, as a third 
« eſtate and degree, no act of parliament could be good 
«/4f they did wholly diſaſſent; and yet they have diſaſſented, 
« and the law and in force, as in the act for eſtabliſhing 
«the Book of Common Prayer in queen Elizabeth's time; 
«: they did diſaſſent from the confirming of that law, which 
cc od not have been good, if they had been a third eſtate 
«- ank diſaſſemed. : wi DL WOT. 1 
« 4. The king may hold his parliament without calling 
«the biſhops at all to it, as hath been adjudged by ali the 
e judges of England, 7 Henry VIII. occaſioned by the con- 
<« yocation's . citing one Dr. Standiſh, for ſpeaking of words 
«: z98inſt their power and privilege as they conceived: in that 
<«caſe-all the ulges:of England, in the preſence of the king, 
declared, that the king might hold his parliament without 
«elling them at all. %% ndr 
4 86 25 Ed I. in reſpect the prelacy would not agree 
Cyith the reſt of the kingdom in granting a reaſonable and 
&« neceſſary aid and ſupply, they were excluded in the par- 
« liament au Caxliſſe; and before that parliament an act paſſ- 
« ed againſt ſeveral ôppreſſions of the abbots, priors, and 
* biſhops. upon. the inferior clergy of the kingdom, by pur- 
« veyance, and ſetting of high prices, etc. to be collected; 
« and fix or ſeven acts more, all to this purpoſe, concerning 
«the carriage of the prelates to the inferior - clergy ; ſo that 
when themſelves were concerned they were excluded their 
*© Sdtevv/£ 92161 01 A wil , A lid 9 01 2330y ** 
In all theſe records of the matter concerning the clergy-- 
the entry is, that the king, habito tractatu, etc. with the 
earls, the barons, and other the nobles, etc. hath agreed to 
* this act; or, by the aſſent of the earls, barons, and other - 
* lay-peoplez| which ſhows that the biſhops did not conſent ;- 
for if they had, they ſhould have been firſt named before 
© the earls and barons: for the order of naming the degrees 
2 in all ancient records, is prelates, earls, and 
arohs; 57 ü 3077 1 | | | 120 
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eras Thus 3 Richard II. there being proviſion” thé pope 
22715 * fhould not make preſentation, etc. it is ſaid, that the pe- 
( tition of the commons was affented unto by the king and 
the lords temporal, and was always eſteemed a firm act 
of parliament, notwithſtanding the biſhops oppoſed the 
„ ſame.” i Techy bg in” Porch! 3 


* 
175 1 


The biſhops This affair was carried no farther at that time, doubtleſs 
affic re- by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the upper houſe, 
— lu- where the biſhops gave their voices to decide whether the 
N were to vote or not. But it was reſerved for another time b. 
r The grievances being almoſt redreſſed, the pathiament 
the king's ſeemed to have little more to do. But the diſtruſt with e- 
enemies. guard to the king being very great, the leaders of the oppbſite 
party to the king believed, the redreffing of paſt griev antes 
was not fufficient ; they had a mind alſo to prevent the like 
for the future, by diſabling the king to abufe his power. It 
can hardly be denied that this deſign was founded upon Feä- 
ſons very plauſible, and apt to gain the corifent of thoſe Who 
had only the welfare of their country in view: for if the king, 
whilſt he was inveſted with all the prerogatives allowed Kim 
by the law, had abuſed his power to eſtabliſn àn arbitrary go- 
vernment; if he had purſued the execution of this deſign Hf. 
teen years together; if he had deſiſted but by a'ſuperiorforce 
obliging him to call this parliament, how could it be "thought 
that he would change his principles and maxims, if Teft"in 
poſſeſſion of the ſame power which had ſerved him to execute 
his project? Now there were ſcarce any of the members of 
both houſes, I ſay even of thoſe who were moſt attached to 
the king, but what were convinced that the conſtitution 
had been greatly endangered of late years. See whit the 
lord Clarendon ſays on this occaſion, in his Hiſtory of the 
Civil Wars: 2 x FEST IE 
Clarendon, For the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and 
tom. i, £6 to protect the agents and inſtruments who muſt be em. 
p.53 „ ployed in them, and to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs all 
bold enquiries and oppoſers, the council table and ffar- 
chamber enlarge their juriſdictions to a vaſt extent. be 
* council-table by proclamations, enjoining the people what 
„ was not enjoined by the law, and prohibiting chat” which 


E July , it was propoſed by ſome of lands belonging to deans, etc. to be 
the commons, that the biſhops lands employed for the ad vancement of wat 
might be put into the hands of feoftees, ing, and the biſhops to hays a, libe 


nine of the laity and three of the cler- allowance during life, Ruſhworth, tom. 


- * By in every dioceſe; and the reſt of the iv. p. 348. 
66 was 
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« acts of ſtate, or to the perſons of ſtateſmen, was in no 
« time more penal; and thoſe foundations of right, by 
« which men valued their ſecurity, to the apprehenfion and 
« underſtanding of wiſe men, never more in danger to be 
« deſtroyed.” | | L | 
If the perſons moſt devoted to the king, as was the earl of 
Clarendon, had ſuch ſentiments, we may eaſily judge what 
others thought, and whether they had reaſon to believe that 
the redreſs of paſt grievances was a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
time to come. 191 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that there were 
in the parliament, men who were brooding ſecret deſi 
againſt the government of the church, and that theſe men 
thought the diminution of the regal power was abſolutely 
neceſſary to the execution of their deſigns, knowing the kin 
would ever oppole them, as long as he was cloathed with his 
uſual authority. But it cannot be inferred from their uſin 
the forementioned reaſons to inflame the parliament's diſtruſt 
of the king for a private end of their own, that therefore 
theſe reaſons were bad. On the contrary, we may venture 
to aſſert it was ſolely by the weight of theſe reaſons that the 
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« was not prohibited; and the ſtar- chamber cenſuring the Charles. 
« breach and diſobedience to thoſe proclamations by very 1641. 
c great fines and impriſonment; ſo that any diſreſpect to any — 


preſbyterians, whoſe number was inconſiderable in the parlia- 


ment and kingdom, prevailed at laſt to perſuade the reſt of 


the parliament of the neceflity to reſtrain the king's power. 
If theſe reaſons had not been capable of convincing the leaft 


prejudiced minds, they would never have ſucceeded in cauſ- 
ing the parliament to take the reſolutions that will hereafter 
appear. For what intereſt could the major part of the mem- 
bers of parliament have, to alter the conſtitution of church 


and ſtate, if the paſt had not afforded them a juſt occaſion to 
fear for the future ? 


From what has been faid there reſult two opinions, which Two oppo- 
- have divided and ſtill do divide all England. The firſt aſcribes ſite opinions 
do the commons in general, and to ſeveral peers, the private 

end deſigned by the preſbyterians: the followers of this opi- of the parli- 
nion will not allow that moſt of the members propoſed to ment. 
themſelves a jufter end in all their proceedings againſt the 


king. Thoſe who embrace the ſecond opinion, refuſe alſo 


to admit of this diſtinction of ends and principles: they 
pretend that the oppoſite party to the king always acted upon 
motives of equity, juſtice, and love of their country. For my * 

part I ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay, that I think both theſe 


opinions 


Rs * 
LO 2 — 


concerning 
the deſigns 


—— — — 
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Charlesl. opinions very groundleſs. I can never believe that the * 
rliament, who, even the 


I . 
. . - confeſſion of the king's friends, had at firſt no deſire to make 


Tom. i. 


P- 253» 


part of the members of this pa 


any alterations in the conſtitution of the church or ftats, 
ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by a ſmall number of 
other members, whoſe views and deſigns they were not ſo 
ignorant of, as to be wholly guided by their directions. Nei- 
ther can I think that they ran into the project of ſubverting 
church and ſtate out of lazineſs, ignorance, ſtupidity, or 
that they fell into all the ſnares the others were pleaſed to lay 
for them, as the lord Clarendon inſinuates. I rather believe 

weighed the reaſons which were to engage them to 
maintain the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, with the 
danger of leaving it in its natural ſtate, and that this dan- 
ger appeared to them ſo great, that, to prevent it, they 
reſolved to agree to the alterations intended by the preſby- 
terians. 

On the other hand, I can as hardly believe that they who 
took ſo much care to cheriſh diſtruſt between the king and 
the parliament, who were always ready to give an ill turn to 
all the king's words and actions, who, inſtead of healing, 
inflamed the wound ; that theſe men, I ſay, ſhould have in 
view only juſtice and the good of their country : eſpecial- 
ly as they were ſeen to practice all methods to accompliſh 
their private end, I mean the change of the government of 
the church, in which the reſt of the parliament had no in- 
tereſt ; nay, rather it would have been their intereſt to op 
it, had they not dreaded a greater miſchief, 

If therefore a man blindly follows either of theſe two opi- 
nions, without any limitation, he will never be able to give 
a juſt notion of this parliament's conduct. It is as difficult 
to believe, that a whole parliament, or at leaſt the gre 


part of the members, may combine together to ſubvert the 


government of the church and tate, as it is to conceive that a 

theſe ſame members may have acted only upon diſintereſted 
motives, and with the ſole view of procuring the welfare of the 
Gate in ſuch a juncture. This, however, is the error into 
which almoſt Me Engliſh hiſtorians have fallen. They 
have all embraced one or other of the two opinions, the 
ſpirit of party not ſuffering them fairly to conſider the ſeve- 


ral motives, on which the members of this parliament pro- 


ceeded, and this has begot great obſcurity in all they have 
ſaid upon the ſubject. The trueſt and me ſt provable hypo- 
in my opinion, is briefly this: 
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The king had given great occaſions of complaint to his Char]: s:. 
ſubjects, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, It is no 1641. 
wonder, therefore, that he had made himſelf many enemies, 
who carneſtly wiſhed to have the government reſtored to its The au- 
natural fate. Among theſe enemies, the preſbyterians, who, thor's ho- 
beſides the common, had their private, grievances, were the N 
moſt eager. They deſired not only to diminiſh the king's | 
power, that he might not be able to hurt them, but alſo to 
ſubvert the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and eſtabliſh the preſby- 
terian government, in which they were ſupported by the 
Scots. [he king being obliged to call this parliament againſt 
his will, there were few members but what were diſpoied to 
redreſs paſt grievances, and prevent the like for the future. 

Even they who were not enemies to the king, were in this 
diſpoſition, and it may be afiirmed, that this was the general 
ſentiment of the members at the beginning of the parliament, 
But even, among thoſe who deſired the redrels of grievances, 
there were two different ſentiments. Some were for {topping 
at the redreſs of grievances, without proceeding any farther, 
believing, that would be ſufficient to hinder the king from at- 
tempting a ſecond time ſo unſucceſsful an enterprize, T his 
was the king's ſentiment, as well as of many members of both 
houſes. Others were not only for redrefling grievances, but 
alſo tor taking proper meaſures to prevent the like miſchiefs 
for the future, The preſbyterians were of this number; but 
they had alſo more extenſive views, and more hidden deſigns, 
namely, to introduce the preſbyterian government into the 
church, To accompliſh that end, it was neceſſary to deprive 
the king of a power, which they foreſaw he would not fail 
to exert, in oppoſition to their deſign; and there was no better” 
way than by cheriſhing the parliament's diſtruſt, to which 
the members, for the moſt part, were already but too much 
inclined, They had therefore only to gain a ſufficient number 
of thole, who were willing to ſtop at the redreſs of griev- 
ances, and nothing was more proper to obtain their concur- 
rcnce than to fill them with fears and ſuſpicions. This was 
the reaſon that ſach care was taken to aggravate the plot for. 
leducing the army, to dwell continually upon the pretended. 
deſign of bringing them to London, to ſpread a report, that 
a French army was going to land and ſeize Portſmouth with 
the king's conſent, and I know not how many other ru- 
mours, equally improbable. This was the cauſe of ſo many 
efforts to exclude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in order 
to leſſen, as much as poſſible, the party of thoſe Who were 
Vol. IX, * for 
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Charlesl. for ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances. This likewiſe was 
1641, the reaſon, that ſo many mortihcations were given the king, 
to induce him to take ſome meaſures, which ſhould give an 
advantage azainſt him, and be apt to convince the more 
moderate, that it was dangerous to leave him in poſſeſſion of 
his whole power. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that many 
of thoſe who were againſt carrying things to extremities, 
ſhould in the end be prevailed on, by the fears and ſuſpicions 
they were continually inſpired with. To confirm themſelves 
in their ſentiment, they had no other ground than their con- 
fidence in the king's word, againſt which there were un 


anſwerable objections, as for inſtance, the violation of the 
petition of right. 5 Ny 


T. i. p. 253. 


By theſe direct and indiret means, the preſbyterians at 


length ſucceeded in gaining a ſufficient number of votes to 
give them the ſuperiority in the houſe of commons, at leaſt, 
as to the deſign of diminiſhing the king's power. When 
this party was grown ſuperior, their oppoſers endeavoured in 
vain to curb their fury. On the other hand, the king him- 
ſelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and took meaſures, 
which, as will hereafter appear, made him loſe a preat 
number of thoſe who'had hitherto appeared the moſt moderate. 


The following paſſage of the lord Clarendon's hiſtory, will 
ſerve to illuſtrate this matter, 0 917 eBW 
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$+ I know not how theſe men have already anſwered it to 
their own conſciences, who having aſſumed their country's 
truſt, and it may be, with great earneſtneſs laboured to 
procure that truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, negligence, 
and abſence, were the firſt inlets to thoſe inundations; and 
ſo contributed to thoſe licences which have overwhelmed 
us. For by this means a handful of men, much inferior 
in the beginning, in number and intereſt, came to' give 
laws to the mejor part; and to ſhow that three diligent 
perſons are really a greater and more ſignificant number 
than ten unconcerned, they, by plurality of voices, in the 
end, converted or reduced the whole body to their opinions. 
It is true, men of activit y and faction in any deſign, have 
many advantages that a compoſed and ſettled couneil, 
though induſtrious enough, uſually have not; and ſome 
that gallant men cannot give themſelves leave to entertain, 
2 for the prevention of all the miſchief the others in- 
tend. ; 


The earl of Clarendon grants, that a handful of men, at 


firſt much inferior in number and credit, converted in the 
end the whole h-uſe to their opinions. But as he Was 4 


zealous 
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zealous advocate for the king, he took care not to aſcribe the Charles), 
ſucceſs of this handful of men, to the weight of the reaſons 1641, 
which they alledged to the others to reduce them to their 
ſentiments. It was requiſite, however, to give. ſome reaſon 
of it, and he found no better, than the lazineſs, negligence, 
and unconcernedneſs of the king's friends, and the vigilance 
of the others. I do not know whether this reaſon will be 
capable to ſatisfy the impartial, | 

This, as I verily believe, is the true hypotheſis which ought 
to be eſtabliſhed, in order to give a clear idea of the conduct 
of this parliament ; and I hope this digreſſion will not be un- 
ſerviceable for the better underſtanding of the ſequel. 

The parliament ſeemed to have nothing more to do, all ne com- 
the grievances being in a manner redreſſed, and the armies mons pre- 
diſbanded, But after what has been ſaid, it will not doubt- 2 005 
leſs be thought ſtrange, that the houſe of commons ſhould 1 
order the committee, which, at the beginning of the parlia- of the king- 
ment, wss charged with preparing a remonſtrance of the ſtate 99m 
of the kingdom, to reſume and finiſh that work. Nothing ic, 5 
would have been more needleſs than ſuch a remonſtrance, &e. 
after the grievances were redreſſed, if it had not been in- N. 
tended on purpoſe to quarrel with the kFng, and afford a pre- 
tence to defer to another time the ſettling By revenues, which 
was the only thing that remained to be done, and which the 
king expected. I have already obſerved, there was a party in 
the parliament, who meant not to ſtop at, the redreſs of 
grievances. It was this party that cauſed the remonſtrance 
to be reſumed, in expectation the king would be diſpleaſed 


with it, and take ſome {ſtep that ſhould promote the execution 

of their project. DE | > 

But whilſt this remonſtrance was preparing, an affair of he Lam 
ſuch conſequence unexpectedly happened, that the commons rebellion. 
were obliged for a time to lay aſide all other buſineſs. I mean Ruſhworth, 
the Iriſh rebellion, the news whereof came to London the 5 74 
Iſt of November 1641. | Temple, 
Since the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, when Tir-Owen's Borlaſe. 
.rebellion was happily quelled, the Iriſh had lived peaceably 

under the dominion of James I. and Charles I. Not but 

that the lords deputies had always an eye over them, conſider- 

ing them as men, whoſe fidelity was very ſuſpicious : however, 

they had at leaſt no occaſion to complain, that they were 

worſe uſed than in the former reigns. As to their religion, it 
is eaſy to imagine, they had ſuffered no new troubles under 

theſe two princes, who thought of nothing leſs, than of per- 
ſecuting the catholics. Nevertheleſs, in March or April this 
| Þ' 3 year 
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Charles I. year 1641, the Iriſh formed the project of caſting off the T 
164. Engliſh yoke, of ſeizing upon all the fortifed places, and her | 
of cutting the throats of all the Engliſh throughout the whole 3 
kingdom. The day appointed for executing "this bloody de- ſtran 

ſign, was the 23d of October, on which day, they were to ticke 

Tile all over the iſland. The deſign was really executed, as with! 

rojected, and it is ſaid, on that and the following days, above tion, 

forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants were maſl. acred by the Iriſh. P 

But the project of ſeizing the ſame day upon the caſtle of their 

Dublin, where was a great magazine of proviſions and ſtores, upon 

was diſcovered by Owen O Conally, the night before, and to be 
prevented by the diligence of the lords juſtices of Ireland, who T: 
governed in the abſence of Robert Sidney, carl of Leiceſter, N 

who had been appointed lord- lieutenant ſome months before, plied 

and was yet in England. Ty 

Nov. 1. T his news being communicated to the commons by the the g 
Ruſhworth, lords of the privy-council, filled the houſe with conſternation Tl 
ww: and terror, and at the ſame time with indignation againſt the raiſed 
t. ii, p. 513. rebels. They immediately turned themſelves into a grand lrelat 
committee, and paſſed the following reſolves : houſe 

The votes of That 50,0001. ſhall be forthwith provided for the ſervice into | 
ee of Ireland. Tl 
Ireland, That a conference be had with the lords to move them, at W 
Sir John that a ſelect committee of the members of both houſes may of th 
k * be appointed to go to the city of London, and propoſe unto Tt 
Ruſhworth, them the loan of that ſum. in Ca 
iv. [49%4.) That a ſelect committee of both houſes may be named to Irelai 
— conſider of the affairs of Ireland, and of the ſending of men Tl 
Nal ſon, and ammunition from hence into that kingdom. ſit wi 
t. U. p. 524 That Owen O Conally, who diſcovered this great reaſon be m 
in Ireland ſhall have 5001. preſently paid him, and 2001, this e 

per annum penſion, until proviſion be made for an inheritance rebels 

of greater value. mone 

That the cuſtody of the Ifle of Wight be taken for the the h 

preſent from the lord Weſton, ſuſpected of being a catholic, Tl 

and ſequeſtered into another hand, to ace 

; That the perſons of papiſts of quality in the ſeveral counties relar 

of this kingdom, where ever they reſide, may be ſecured. Tl 

That the lords be deſired to join concerning the diſſolution and i 

of the houſe of Capuchins, and the ſpeedy ſending them away, ſhip : 
according to the former defires of this houſe. Ti 

That the ambaſſadors may be ſent to from both houſes to the p 

deliver up ſuch pricfts of the king's ſubjects as are in their 80 
houſes. quain 


That 
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That a liſt be brought in of the queen's prieſts, and other Charlesl. 


her ſervants. 


| AY 1641. 
That a proclamation be iſſued forth, commanding all 


ſtrangers that are not of the proteſtant religion, to deliver in 
tickets of their names, and an account of their ſtay here, 
within two days after the iſſuing forth of the ſaid proclama- 
tion, or elſe to depart the kingdom forthwith, &c. 


The lords agreed to the propoſed loan, and named ſome of Ruſhworth, 


, ; . Ive [ 495+ 
their members to form a committee of both houſes. Where- 54 


upon the commons appointed fifty-two to meet the lords, and 
to be a ſtanding committee for the affairs of Ireland. 
Two days after the commons voted again, 


That the houſe holds fit that 20,000 1. be forthwith ſup- 29%; 4: go 
plied for the preſent occaſions of Ireland. J. Temple, 
That a convenient number of ſhips ſhall be provided for b. 49+ - 
the guarding of the ſea-coaſt of Ireland. SR... 


That fix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe ſhall;ly.. YE 


raiſed with all convenient ſpeed for the preſent expedition into 
lreland. And that the lord-lieutenant ſhall preſent to both 
houſes of parliament, ſuch officers as he ſhall think fit to ſend 
into Ireland, to command any forces to be tranſported thither. 

That the magazines of victuals ſhall be forthwith provided 
at Weſt-Cheſter, to be ſent over to Dublin, as the occaſions 
of that kingdom ſhall require. 

That the magazines of arms, ammunition, powder, now 
in Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith ſent over to Knockfergus in 
Ireland. | 

That it be referred to the king's council to conſider of ſome 
ſit way, and to preſent it to the houſe, for a publication to 
be made of rewards to be given to ſuch as thall do ſervice in 
this expedition into Ireland, and for a pardon of ſuch of the 
redels as ſhall come in by a time limited, and of a ſum of 
money to be appointed for a reward of ſuch as ſhall bring in 
the heads of ſuch principal rebels as ſhall be nominated. 

That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the juſtices in Ireland, 

0 NO them how ſentible this houſe: is of the affairs of 
reland. | . 

That the committee of Iriſh affairs ſhall conſider how, 
and in what manner this kingdom ſhall make uſe of the friend- 
ſhip and afliftance of Scotland in the buſineſs of Ireland. 

That directions ſhall be given for the drawing of a bill for 
the preſſing of men, for this particular of Ireland. 

Some days after both houſes publiſhed a declaration, to ac- Rumwor!?, 
quaint the public that they had reſolved to aſſiſt the king with iv. 14. 
all their power to reduce the Iriſh rebels, 

T 2 The 
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Charles]. The king, who was till in Scotland, had received intelli. 
1641. gence of what had paſſed in the north of Ireland d, but did 
not know that the Iriſh had miſcarried in their deſign upon 
The king the caſtle of Dublin, He immediately communicated his in- 
2 aid telligence to the parliament of Scotland, and demanded their 
namen PE aſſiſtance. The parliament replied,“ That Ireland being 
Scotland, dependent on the crown of England, and his majeſty hav- 
on an- „ ing already writ to the parliament of England, and ſent 
Octob. 23. to Ireland for farther information, no other courſe could 
Nalſon, be taken, and the rather as the parliament of England 
bor char might conceive jealouſies; but that after fuller information, 
iv, (40;.] if the Engliſh ſhould think the aſſiſtance of Scotland ne- 
* ceſſary, it ſhould be ready, as ſoon as England.” 

Ireland The rebellion daily increaſed. The Engliſh themſelves of 
ſtands in the Pale joined with the Iriſh, having pretended for ſome 
— 5 za time to be attached to the intereſt of England. Theſe Engliſh 
Ruſhworth, of the Pale were deſcendents of the antient conquerors of 
— [#10] Ireland, who ſettled there in the reign of Henry II. and who 
of 5 at the time of the reformation continued in the Roman ca- 
t. il. p. 77, tholic religion, It was therefore neceſſary to ſend a ftrong 
force into Ireland to reduce the rebels to obedience. Arid 

yet, though the letters from the lords juſtices for aſſiſtance 

were frequent and preſſing, though the rebels continually in- 

creaſed in number and ſtrength, though the king moſt earneſtly 

preſſed both houſes to fend men, money, and ammunition to 

Ireland, though the parliament ſhowed an extreme defire to 

Toon ſup- reduce that kingdom, it is certain that the ſuccours ſent thither, 
pe were but ſmall and fitter to continue than end the war. It 
would doubtleſs be thought ſtrange to ſee ſo much ardour in 
words, and ſo little deſire to ſhow it in deeds, if the reafon 
of this conduct was not known, And therefore it will be re- 

quiſite to explain it. 1917181 
Reaſonofit. The diſpoſition of the houſe of commons, whilſt the king 
was in Scotland has been before ſhown. A reſolution was 
all taken to diveſt him of part of his power. The views of 
ſome were only to hinder him from abuſing it for the future. 
Others added to this motive, the deſign of rendering hin 
unable to oppoſe the change they were meditating, with re- 
ſpect to the government of the church. The order of the 


louſe to the committee to prepare the remonſtrance of the 


n The lords juſtices ſent him an ac- notice of it by a letter from the lord 
court of it, by Sir Henry Spotiſwood, Chicheſter, from Belfaſt, dated October 
who went by fea directly to Scotlind; 24, Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 497+. 
but, before that, che king received 


ſtate 
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they did. They call themſelves the queen's army, and dif- dere. 
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ate of the kingdom, was a clear evidence, they had ſome Charles]. 
ſecret deſign which would ſhow itſelf in due time. Whilſt 1641. 
meaſures are taking to execute this deſign, the Iriſh riſe in re- 
bellion, at a time when they ſeemed to have the leaſt reaſon, 
ſince the government had never been more gentle to them | 
than in the preſent reign. They maſſacre in cold blood above The m 
forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants i, and unfortunately for the pretend to 


king, ſpread a report that they had his authority for what king — 


perſe all over the kingdom copies of a ſuppoſed commiſſion, Ruſworth, 
under the great ſeal, which they pretend to have from the Born. 
king to authorize them to take up arms. It cannot be de- 

nied that all this was capable of making impreſſions on the 

minds of thoſe who were already ill- affected to the king, 

and believed him capable of any thing to avoid the ſervi- 

tude that was preparing for him. Indeed, the ſober and moſt 
conhderate did not think it poſſible, or even probable, that 

the king ſhould be willing to have his proteſtant ſubjects of 

Ireland maſſacred. But they ſuſpected however, that this re- 

bellion, raiſed at ſuch a junQure, was not wholly owing; to 

the diſcontent of the Iriſh, and that very poſhbly the king g,,,.., 


had excited it, to find the parliament employment, and divert 


them from the project they had formed. As to the maſſacre 
of the proteſtants, they did not believe the king had any hand 


in it, but imagined it very poſſible, that after raiſing the re- 
bellion, it was not in his power to reſtrain the Iriſh. The 


king on his part, not knowing what was ſaid againſt him in 
England, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 


this black imputation, by preſſing the parliament to ſend a 


Ipeedy aid into Ireland. But theſe follicitations had a quite 


contrary effect, becauſe it was believed that his aim was to 


leave England unprovided with troops, and to engage the par- 
liament in an Iriſh war, which muſt have been very expen- 


tive. This was the reaſon that the commons proceeded with 
deliberation, and ſent but inconſiderable ſuccours into lreland, 


being apprehenſive, the Iriſh rebellion was a ſnare laid for 
them by the king, to cauſe them to conſume the Engliſh 
troops and money, 


1 Above one hundred and fifty- four the ceſſation made Seprember 13, 1643, 
ouſand proteſtants, were maſlacred in above three hundred thouſand Brit:h 
that kingdom, from the 236 of Oto- and proteſtants crueily murdered in cold 
ber 1641, to the iſt of March follow- blood, deſtroyed ſome other way, or 


20g, according to the computation of expelled out of their habitations. Iriſh 


the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, Rebel. p. 6. See Cox, p. 73 Alt ſeems 

ul worth, tom. v. p. 355, 734. But, cardinal Richlieu was deeply concerned 
according to Sir J. Temple, there were, in this maſſacre. See R. Coke, tom. i, 
zuce the rebellion firſt broke out, unto p. 340. and tom ii. p. 5+ 
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_Cnarles]l. As ſeveral have ſpoken of this pretended commiſſion from 
1641. the king to the papiſts of Ireland to authorize them to take 
up arms, and as ſome have repreſented it as true, others as 
ers from doubtful, but moſt as an evident forgery, I thought it would 
bead of gt be unacceptable to inſert it. I ſhall add a circular letter 
ie rebels to X 
,viit the ſent with the copy of the pretended commiſſion from tke 
AE pre- leaders of the rebels, to thoſe of their party. 
c ded com- N 6 
ir 
„ From our camp at the Newry, this 4th of November, 
| | 1611, 


«© Phelim O Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c. * 


R»Aworth, © To all catholics of the Roman party, both Engliſh. and 
v. p. 400. „ Iriſh, within the kingdom of Ireland, we with al! 
| « happineſs, freedom of conſcience, and victory over 

« the Engliſh heretics, who have for a long time ty- 

rannized over our bodies, and uſurped by extortion 

« our eſtates,” om 


1 


40 BE it hereby made known unto you all, our friends and 
4 countrymen, that the king's moſt excellent majeſty, 
“ for many great and urgent cauſes thereunto moving, re- 
e poſing truſt and confidence in our fidelity, has ſignified unto 
« us, by his commiſſion under the great ſeal of Scotland, 
« bearing date at Edinburgh the firſt day of this inſtant Oe- 
„tober 1641, and alſo by letters under his ſign manual, bear- 
« ing date with the ſaid commiſſion, of divers great and 
< heinous affronts, that the Engliſh proteſtants, eſpecially 
<« the parliament there, have publiſhed againſt his royal 
«« perſon and prerogative, and alſo againſt our catholic 
< triends, within the kingdom of England ; the copy of 
* which commiſſion we have here ſent unto you to be pub- 
* liſhed with all ſpeed in all parts of this kingdom, that 
you may be aſſured of our ſufficient warrant and authority 
herein, viz, | 


10 '$ HARLES by the grace of God king of England, 
6 Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
% &c. To all catholic ſubjects within our kingdom of Ire- 
„land, greeting. Know you that we, for the ſafeguard and 
* preſervation of our perſon, have been forced to make out 


* 


* The reſt of the conſederates were, colonel Mac Brian, Mac -mahon. 
Turlogh O Neal, Philip O Rely, Mul- Temple, p. 39. 
vis O Rely, Sir Conne Mac-cennis, 


5 aboad 
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« aboad and reſidence in our kingdom of Scotland, for a long CharlesI. 
« ſeaſon, occaſioned by reaſon of the obſtinate and diſobe- 1641. 


&« dient carriage of our parliament of England againſt us, 
« who have not only preſumed to take upon them the govern- 


« ment, and diſpoſing of thoſe princely rights and preroga- 


« tives that have juſtly deſcended unto us from our prede- 
e ceflors, both kings and queens of the ſaid kingdom, for 
« many hundred years paſt, but alſo have poſſeſſed them- 
6 ſelves of the whole ſtrength of the ſaid kingdom, in ap- 
e pointing governors, commanders, officers, in all parts and 
« places therein, at their own will and pleaſure without our 
« conſent ; whereby we are deprived of our ſovereignty, and 
left naked without defence: and for as much as we are in 
our ſelves very ſenſible, that theſe ſtorms blow aloft, and 
« are very likely to be carried by the vehemency of the pro- 
« teſtant party into our kingdom of Ireland, and endanger 
<« our royal power and authority there alſo ; know ye there- 
e fore, that we, repoſing much care and truſt in your duty 
e and obedience, which we have for many years paſt found, 
do hereby give unto you full power and authority to aſ- 
s ſemble and meet together, with all the ſpeed and diligence 
that a buſineſs of ſo great a conſequence doth require, and 
eta adviſe and conſult together by a ſufficient and diſcreet 
© number, at all times, days, and places, which you ſhall 
in your judgment hold moſt convenient and material for 
the ordering, ſettling, and effecting of this great work, 
mentioned and directed to you in our letters, and to uſe 
all politic ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves, for 
our uſe and ſafety, of all the forts, caſtles, and places of 
ſtrength and defence within the ſaid kingdom, except the 
places, perſons and eſtates of our loyal and loving ſubjects 
the Scots: and alſo to arreſt and ſeize the goods, eſtates, 
and perſons, of all the Engliſh proteſtants within the ſaid 
kingdom to our uſe ; and in your care and ſpeedy perfor- 
mance of this our will and pleaſure, we ſhall perceive 
your wonted duty and allegiance unto us, which we ſhall 

acknowledge and reward in due time. | 
* Witneſs ourſelf at Edinburgh, the iſt day of Octo- 

6 ber, in the 17th year of our reign. 


Though for many reaſons it be more than probable that Arguments 


arms, it is however certain they boaſted of having ſuch a 
thing. But it is no leſs certain, that it cannot be the ſame 


pub- 


the king never granted a commiſſion to the Iriſh to take up that the 
king cannot 
have given 
. : a this com- 
with what bas been juſt read, nor can this be the commiſſion miſſions 
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CharlesI. publiſhed by the leaders of the Iriſh rebels. My reaſon is, 


| 1641, becauſe in this commiſſion, the king is made to fay things 1 
| - w—— Which happened not till ſeveral months after the day of the 1 
i | date, and which thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have publiſhed it 1 
| the 4th of November could not foreſee. The king is made d 
| to ſay on the iſt of October 1641, that the parliament had f. 
poſſeſſed themſelves of his ſovereignty, and appointed gover- ſc 
nors, commanders and officers, in all places, which certain- ti 
ly was not done before the month of October 1641. It d 
muſt be therefore that Ruſhworth, who has inſerted this com- 
ö miſſion in his collections, had bad memoirs and little judg- re 
|, ans great ment, not to ſee in this pretended commiſſion of the 1 of ye 
in/u$1-*, October 1641, things which happened not till the next year b 
| 1642. However it is true, the Iriſh boaſted of having the 2 
| 2 king's commiſſion. But it is pretended they forged it them- ſt 
| Nee  felves, and faſtened to it an impreſſion of the great-ſeal, taken t 
| t. ii. p. 529+ from ſome grant or patent l. 4 
| 00 — Be this as it will, the pretenſion of the Iriſh that they had 80 
| — wa king, the King's and queen's authority, was of very ill conſequence 1 
ö Nalſon, to the king. There were but too many who had an ill opi- ' 
! t. ii. p. 526: nion of his zeal for the proteſtant religion, and thought him n 
88 capable of being induced by the queen's ſollicitations to re- | 
| t. i, Pp. 237- ſtore the catholic religion in England. The former parlia- * 
| ments had diſcovered their ſuſpicions, and the king inſtead 15 
of undeceiving them, had given them words only, which oF 
| were followed with no effects. When therefore the news a 
| came, that the Iriſh papiſts were in arms and had maſſacred iy 
| the proteſtants, it was very natural :o dread the like plot in ; 
| r | F 27 0 
| England, which could not but be extremely prejudicial to the 1 
| king. Though the parliament did not ſeem to regard much * 
the calumny ſpread againſt the king, they were however full * 
of diſtruſt, and this diſtruſt made them think it not proper Fe 
to leave England without troops, money, and ammunition, 7 
I lt was an impreſſion of the broad in that kingdom, Before the late 1 
ſeal, which hung to a patent, found by union in queen Anne's reign, the king's 40 
O Neal, in the caſtle of Charlemount, conſtant title in all the Scotch public 80 
| at the taking of it, Nalſon, tom. ii. acts was of Scotland, England, &c, ce 
} p. 5:9 —— To theſe reaſons to prove king, This obſervation was commu- 
| the forgery of this commiſſion, may be nicated by Mr, Arbuckle of Dublin, + &« 
added ancther, which ſeems demonſtra- Ruſhworth obſerves that the words of c 
tive. The commiſſion is ſuppoſed to the commiſſion are enough to ſhew the 6 
be under the great ſeal of Scotland, and villainous practice of the authors, and 
| yet in the enumeration of the king's its bare recital a ſufficient refutation 
titles, England is named before Scot- and detection of the unparallelled for- 
land, which doubtleſs, never was done gery. Tom, iv. p. 420, See Borlzſe, * 
in any writings, publiſhed by authority p. 29, 1 Ks 
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in order to aſſiſt Ireland, leſt England ſhould be unprovided, Charlesl. 


in caſe the ſame plot was contriving there. Nay, it was the 1641. 


intereſt of the leading men in the parliament to feign a greater 
diſtruſt than they really had, to ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions and 
fears of ſuch members as were not fully perſwaded. This 
ſerved to convince them how neceſlary it was to retrench 
the king's power, and render him uncapable to execute his 
igns. g 
"i though the party of thoſe who were for leſſening the Kid oP 
regal power was numerous in the parliament, they were not tin their 
yet in condition to proceed as they pleaſed. Matters were to ends by di- 
be prepared by degrees, one while by cheriſhing ſuſpicions vers degrees. 
and fears, another while by engaging the houſe to take proper 
ſteps to lead them to their end, which was not known to all 
the members. 
With this view it was, that under colour of thanking the Inſtiuctions 
Scots for their promiſed aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs the rebellion in whe 3 
Ireland, and of treating with them about it, they ingaged the Scotland 
houſe to ſend to the committee in Scotland new inſtructions mortifying 
very mortifying to the king, The houſe ſaid, in theſe in- e king. 
ſtructions. 


That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that the conſpira- Ruſh worth. 


« cies and commotions in Ireland, were but the effect of the iu. P. 422. 


| ; . : Nalſ 
« counſels of thoſe who continued in credit, authority and * ping 


ii. „6 6. 
employment about his majeſty; therefore they feared that Es. 


&« the great aids which ſhould be raiſed for ſubduing the re- 


4 bellion in Ireland, would be applied to the fomenting of 


te it there, and encouraging ſome ſuch like attempt in Eng- 
% land. And therefore the commons beſought his majeſty 
© to change thoſe councils, from which ſuch ill courſes had 
& proceeded, and to employ ſuch miniſters as ſhould be ap- 
« proved of by his parliament, who were his greateſt and 
“ moſt faithful council, But if his majeſty did not conde- 
& ſcend to their ſupplications, they ſhould be forced to re- 


© ſolve upon ſome way of defending Ireland from the rebels, 


and of ſecuring themſelves from miſchievous counſels and 
& deſigns; and command thoſe aids and contributions which 
& ſhould be raiſed for the reducing of Ireland to the cuſtod 


and diſpoſing of ſuch perſons of honour and fidelity, as 
* they had cauſe to conhde in.” 


Theſe inſtruQtions conclude with the following article. 


* You ſhall repreſent to his moſt excellent majeſty this 
* our humble and faithful declaration, that we cannot with- 


. * out much grief remember the great miſeries, burthens, and 


* ditempers, which have for divers years afflicted all his 
„ king- 
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Charles]. © kingdoms and dominions, and brought them to the laſt par] 
„ point of ruin and deſtruction; all which have. iſſued from the 
the curining, falſe and malicious practices of ſome of 'thoſe tern 
© who have been admitted into very near places of counſel for 

* and authority about him, who have ben favourers of po- felt 

„ pery, ſuperſtition and innovation; ſubverters of religion, can 
© honour, and juſtice; factors for promoting the defign;' of port 
foreign princes and ſtates, to the great apparent danger of forn 
Wh, royal perſon, crown, and dignity, and of all his people ; try's 
authors of falſe ſcandalous jealouſies betwixt hy maſeſty they 
„and his loyal ſubjects; enemies to the peace, union and the 
«© confidence betwixt him and his parliament, which is the rem 
« ſureſt foundation of proſperity and greatneſs to his majeſty, whic 
of comfort and hope to them: that by their counſels and in ſc 
* endeavours, thoſe great ſums which have been lately drawn a de 
&« from the people, have been either conſumed unprofitably, VOICE 
& or in the maintenance of ſuch deſigns as have bee.: miſ- maje 
ce chievous and deſtructive to the tate ; and whilſt we have * Nd 

been labouring to ſupport his majeſty, to purge out the * ol 
corruption, and reſtore the decays both of church and ſtate, * 
ce others of their faction and party have been contriving by app 
violence and force to ſuppreſs the liberty of parliament ®, ſtran 

„ and endanger the ſafety of thoſe who have oppoſed Tack of tl 

« wicked and pernicious courſes.” coule 

Great work This was properly a preparative. to the remonſtrance of | Party 
2 2 the ſtate of the kingdom, which was to be brought into the n 
monſtrance, houſe rhe firſt opportunity, and which was indeed read the who 
Ruſhworth, 22d of November. It met with fo ſtrong an oppoſition; that printi 
OM the debates laſted from three in the afternoon till three in comy 
ii. p. 667, the morning v. Many thought it needleſs to reproach the © 
* the king with grievances,” to the redreſs whereof he hat e 
without ſollicitation given a full conſent, and that beſides allo t 

the uſeleſſneſs of the remonſtrance, it would ſerve only- to 2 

open old wounds, to which a cure had been applied, and | ** 

infallibly make the breach wider between the king and the at 

_ parliament, But this very reaſon was preciſely t Plain 
No excited the others to cauſe the remonſtrance b r party 
becauſe they wanted a diflention between the king and the 8 

© 1 

m Alluding to the confpiracy to ſe- © ftarved jury.“ Whitelock, p. 51. again 

duce the army. Rapin. Oliver Cromwell told the lord Falkland, of pre 

n The debate, ſays Whitelock, laſt= © That if the remonſtrance had been 

ed till ten o'clock the next morning, ** rcjected, he would bave ſold all he 0 u. 

The lord Clarendon ſays, from nine in *© had the next Morning, and never up all 

the morning, till after twelve at night, „“ have ſeen England more. Clarens weekne 


The fitting up all night, cauſed fir B. R. don, tom, i. p. 246, 247. 
to compare it © to the verdict of a 


par- 
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parliaments in order to obtain the conſent of both houſes to Charlesl. 


the diminution of the regal power. I do not pretend to de- 1641. 
termine, whether the deſign of difabling the king to govern 


for the future as he had done during fifteen years, was in it- 
ſelf juſt or neceflary for the welfare of the kingdom. But it 
can hardly be denied that the reaſons by which it was ſup- 
ported were very plauſible, I will not affirm that they who 
formed it or preſſed the execution had only in view their coun- 
try's good; as on the other hand, I do not ſee what ſecurity 
they could have, who were leaving the king in poſſeſſion of 
the ſame power he had before enjoyed. However this be, the It paſſes by 
remonſtrance was as a fort of criterion which was to ſhow — N 
which of the two parties ſhould prevail, and withal to decide, i; p, 247. 
in ſome meaſure the fate of the king's affairs. In ſhort, after 
a debate of twelve hours, it was carried by a plurality of nine 
voices only that the remonſtrance ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty. The lord Clarendon ſays, It was carried by the 
* hour of the night, which drove away a greater number of 
« gold and infirm oppoſers than would have mate thoſe of 
e the negative ſuperior in number.“ But this reaſon to me 
appears weak. For it might be alledged to ſhow the remon- 
{trance would have paſſed by more than nine voices, if ſeveral 
of thoſe who were for it had not left the houſe. For how 
could infirmity or fatigue produce a greater effect upon one 
party than upon the other * ? | . 

This reſolution was no ſooner taken but Mr. Hampden, It is ordered 
who was of the victorious party, moved for the immediate ca be t- 
printing of the remonſtrance, not thinking it neceſlary to 6/\,endon. 
communicate it to the lords, fince it ran only in the name of. i, p. 24 
the commons. His deſign was, that it ſhould be diſperſed F 
among the people to excite them againſt the king, which was . 
allo the intention of his whole party. This motion, which 
was contrary to cuſtom, ſince the remonſtrance ſhould have 


been at leaſt preſented to the king, before the publication was 


deliberated, produced a violent debate in the houſe, every one 
plainly perceiving the conſequence. But at laſt, the ſame 
party that prevailed in the firſt, prevailed likewiſe in the ſe- 
cond queſtion, and the remonſtrance was ordered to be print: 
ed. Some of the oppoſers offered to enter a proteſtation Id. p. 248 
againſt it, but as it was not the cuſtom of the houſe to admit 3 
of proteſtations, Mr. Palmer, who firſt cried, I do pro- NED 


0 Whitclock ſays indeed, that fitting houſe; but does not ſay they were of 


up all night cauſed many through this or that party, p. 51. 
weakneſs or wearineſs to leave the 


een, 
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Charlesl, ©* teſt,” was ſent to the Tower, but was releaſed within a 
1641. few days, and took his place again in the houſe. li 
| Three days after, namely, the 25th of November, the 
The king king being returned from Scotland ?, paſſed through the 
returns from city of London, and dined at Guildhall, He was received 
— in his capital with the ſame demonſtrations of joy, reſpect 
ecived with and ſubmiſſion as were given on the like occaſions to his 
great reſpect moſt popular predeceſſors; and had all reaſon to be pleaſed 
4 with the manner wherein every one ſtrove to do him 
v. p. 429, honour. But the ſatisfaction he received from theſe public 
C 


demonſtrations of the affection of the Londoners, laſted not 


1 long. 
c. As ſoon as the king came to Whitehall, the earl of Eſſex 


The earl of ſurrendered his commiſſion of captain- general of the 'ſouth 
— part of the kingdom into his hands; and the next day, the 
commiſſion. King diſmiſſed the guards given by the earl to both houſes at 
The gre their requeſt, The commons appeared diſpleaſed at it, and 
me continu. deſired the lords to concur with them in petitioning the king, 
ance of the that the guards might be continued till they had ſatisfied his 
guards; majeſty of the reaſons, why a guard was neceſſary. The 
lords conſented to it, and the earl of Warwick and the lord 
Digby were ordered to move his majeſty accordingly, but 
= * re- they could not prevail. The king anſwered, he ſaw no rea- 
Ruſhaorth, ſon to continue the guard; but however, he would command 
iv. p. 434. the earl of Dorſet, to appoint ſome of the train- bands, only 
Nalſon, _ for a few days, to wait on both houſes, and if in that time 
te. P: ®* he ſhould be ſatisfied there was juſt reaſon, he would continue 
He offers a- them. He perceived, that the aim of thoſe who deſired the 
zother continuance of the guards, was only to cheriſh the fears and 
The com- ſuſpicions of the people. Upon this anſwer, the commons 
mons refuſe preſented a memorial to the king, containing the reaſons 
Do, in deſired a guard, adding, they would not have it under the 
. P. 9*7- command of any perſon not choſen by themſelves. But 2 
their reaſons were founded upon very improbable ſuppoſitions, 

they were ineffectual. A * 
Committee The commons inſiſted no farther on this ſubject, but with- 
to preſent in a few days, ſent a committee, to preſent to the king, the" 


the remon- at Hampton- Court, the remonſtrance with a petition. This 


ſtrance to the N 
king. was, as it were, the alarm of the diſcord between the king 
Ruſhworth, 1 91 
iv. p. 436. p Before his departure from that ander Livingſton, earl of Calendar; the 


Nalſon, kingdom, he conferred the following Jairds of Dudo and Arbuthnot, mad 
t. ii, p. 689. honours. Archibald Campbel was crea- viſcounts; and Andrew Murray, lor 
ted marqu's of Argyle; general Leſley, Ba. vaird. Guthry's mem. p. 90. ch · 
earl of Leven; lord Lindſay, earl of Lind- rendon, tom. i. p. 244. 3 
ſay; lord Loudon, earl of London; Alcx- | 


and 


and 
thin! 
this 
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and the parliament, as his enemies had plainly foreſeen. I Charlesl. wil. 
think it neceſſary to inſert here what paſſed with reſpect to 1641. 1 
this remonſtrance, which was attended with ſuch conſe- | 
quences, the report of the committee ſent to the king, the 
ition of the houſe, with the remonſtrance itſelf, on which 
{ ſhall make ſome remarks, to enable the reader to judge of 
what is juſt and true, and what diſguiſed or aggravated. 


« Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe of commons, of 
ce what paſſed at his preſenting the petition and remon- 
te ftrance to the king. Dec. 1. 1641. 


6 H E ſaid, that the laſt night, in the evening, he, and 2 
6 thoſe that accompanied him, came into Hampton- port. 
« court, where meeting with Sir Richard Wynn, he went Ruſtworthg 
« in to his majeſty, and = him notice of our being there; * P. 43% 
and within a quarter of an hour, the king ſent a gentleman 

s uſher to call us in, with directions for none to come in but 

* ourſelves; whereupon I did according to your order, and 

« the reſt with me, upon our knees, preſent the petition and 

e remonſ{trance, and begun to read it kneeling, but his ma- 

« jelty would not permit that, but commanded us all to rife, 

« anc ſol read it. | | 

The firſt thing that his majeſty ſpoke at the reading 

* thereof, was to that part of the petition, that charges a 
malignant party to be about his majeſty, with a deſign to 
change religion; to which his majeſty with a hearty fer- 

&« vyency ſaid, The devil take him, whoſever he be, that 

* has a deſign to change religion.” Then I proceeded to 

* read on; and when | came to that part of the remon- 

* ftrance, of reſerving the lands of the rebels in Ireland 
toward the ſuppreſſing them: his majeſty ſpake and faid 

, wy muſt not diſpoſe of the bear-ſkin, till the bear be 
dead. | 

After the petition was read, his majeſty ſaid, he deſired 

* to aſk us ſome queſtions ; but I anſwered, we had no 
power to ſpeak to any thing, but wherein we had com- 

* miſſion; then ſaid his majeſty, doth the houſe intend to 

Ka: publiſh this Declaration? We ſaid, we could not anſwer 

to it: © Well then, ſaid his majeſty, I ſuppoſe you do not 

# expect a preſent anſwer to ſo long a petition ; but this let 

me tell you, I have left Scotland well in peace ; they are 

K well ſatisfied with me, and I with them; and though I 

| Raid longer than I expected, I think if I had not gone, 
you had not been ſo ſoon rid of the army: I ſhall give you 

4 - an 
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Charles.“ an anſwer to this buſineſs, with as much ſpeed as the FT 
1641, © weight thereof will permit.” And ſo was pleaſed to give 7 
Rb us his hand to kiſs; and thereupon we took our leave, and 4 
&« afterwards Mr. Comptroller came to us with this meſſage, 4 
c that the king deſited there ſhould be no Ay, + this « | 
&« declaration, till we had received his anſwer : we were all « 1 
« that night treated by Mr. Comptroller at ſupper, and en- « 2 
<« tertained with great reſpect, and lodged by the king's har- « 0 
«« binger.” R 
f ſtrar 
& The petition of the houſe of commons, which accom- him, 
e panied the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, ple 
c when it was preſented to his majeſty at Hampton-Court, the! 
- <©« Dec. 1. 1641. decoi 
be p 
« Moſt gracious ſovereign, — 
. . le c 
The petition cc OUR majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſubjects, ay 
Nee Y the commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, do, e 
—..— « with much thankfulneſs and joy, acknowledge, the * © lit 
France i, *© mercy and favour of God, in giving your majeſty a ſafe « ma; 
—_— and peaceable return out of Scotland, into your kingdom of « poſt 
IN. — fling dangers and diſtempers of the 4 
Nalſon. © England, where the preſſing dang * its, 
t. ul. P. 692. 4c ſtate, have cauſed us with much earneſtneſs to deſire the « gres 
comfort of your gracious preſence, and likewiſe — ® of y 
& and juſtice of our royal authority, to give more liſe ng « dive, 
ce power to the dutiful and loyal counſels and endeayours - Fg 
„your parliament, for the prevention of that 1 © to be 
cc ruin and deſtruction wherein your kingdoms of Englan * truſt 
ce and Scotland are threatned. The duty which we owe to « reſt 
« your majeſty, and our country, cannot but „ us = Jar 
&« ſenſible and apprehenſive, that the multiplicity, 1 anterb 
&« and malignity of thoſe evils under which e 5 ly, C, 
« many years ſuftered, are fomented and cheriſhe - fi A 1 
« rupt and ill- affected party, who, — W * others. 
<« chievous devices for the alteration of religion an ately « An 
« ment, have ſought by many falſe ſcandals and _—_— x « une 
ce cunningly inſinuated and diſperſed among w ang "of You 
« blemiſh and diſgrace our proceedings in this par 5 ub charge 
« to get themſelves a party and faction among N bf « Engla 
c jects, for the better ſtrengthning themſelves in their 12 nr 0 
&« ed courſes, and hindering thoſe proviſions and _— 3 
4 which might by the wiſdom of your majeſty, and co eter toy" 
« of your parliament, be oppoſed againſt them. Vol. I 


cc For 
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« For preventing whereof, and the better information of Charles I, 


« your majeſty, your peers, and all other your loyal ſubjects, 1641. 


e we have been neceſſitated to make a declaration of the ſtate - 


« of the kingdom, both before and ſince the aſſembly of this 
« parliament, unto this time, which we do humbly preſent 
* to your majeſty, without the leaſt intention to lay any 
« blemiſh upon your royal perſon, but only to repreſent how 
« your royal authority and truſt have been avuſed, to the 
great prejudice and danger of your mejeſty, and all your 
% good ſubjects. (I.) 

Remark (1.). The deſign of this declaration or remon- 
ſtrance was not to inform the king, as the commons aſſured 
him, but ſolely to make their apology, and exaſperate the ꝑeo- 
ple againſt him. Firſt, the remonſtrance is not directed to 
the king, and he is always mentioned in the third perſon. 
Secondly, the commons voted that the remonſtrance ſhould 
be printed, before they had received any anſwer from the 
king, and publiſhed it againſt his will. So what they fay at 
the cloſe of this article 1s all a flouriſh, without one word of 
truth, 


— 


« And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, that thoſe ma- 
lignant parties, ,whofe proceedings evidently appear to be 
mainly for the advantage and increaſe of popery, are com- 
poſed, ſet up and acted by the ſubtle practice of the jeſu- 
its, and other engineers and faCtors for Rome; and to the 
* great danger of this kingdom, and moſt grievous affliction 
* of your loyal ſubjects, have ſo far prevailed, as to corrupt 
* divers of your biſhops and others in prime places of the 
* church (2.), and alfo to bring divers of theſe inſtruments 
* to be of your privy-council (3.), and other employments of 
* truſt and nearneſs about your majeſty, the prince, and the 
* reſt of your royal children. 5 | 

Rem. (2.). The commons pointed at Laud archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Neil 4 biſhop of Wincheſter, Wren biſhop of 
Ely, Cofins dean of Peterborough. 

Kg (3.). As Windebank ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome 
others, % | 

And by this means have had ſuch an operation in your 
* council, and the moſt important affairs and proceedings 
of your government, that a moſt dangerous diviſion, and 
© Chargeable preparation for war betwixt your kingdoms of 
. England and Scotland, the increaſe of jealouſies betwixt 
jour majeſty and your moſt obedient ſubjects, the violent 


* Neil was tranſlated from Win- nour he died, three days before the long- 
wer to York, in 1631, in which ho- parliament was opened. 


Vol. IX. 2 &« diſtraction 
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Charle: I.“ diſtraction and interruption of this parliament, the inſur- 
1641, * rection of the papiſts in your kingdom of Ireland, and 
* bloody maſſacre of your people, have been not only en- 
* deavoured and attempted, but in a great meaſure comp⸗aſſed 
* and effected, | 
« For preventing the final accompliſhment whereof, your 
* poor ſubjects are enforced to engage their perſons and 
s eſtates, to the maintaining of a very expenceful and dan- 
« gerous war, notwithſtanding they have already, fince the 
* beginning of this parliament, undergone the charge of 
« 150,000 1. ſterling, or thereabouts, for the neceſſary ſup. 
port and ſupply of your majeſty in theſe preſent and peri- 
* Jous deſigns. And becauſe all our moſt faithful endeavours 
* and engagements will be inefteQtual for the peace, fafety, 
and preſervation of your majeſty and your people, if ſome 
* preſent, real, and effectual courſe be not taken for fupprel- 
% fing this wicked and malignant party. 

„We your majeſty's moſt humble and obedient ſubjeds, 
“ do with all faithtu:neſs and humility beſeech your majeſty, 
* 1. That you would be graciouſly pleaſed to concur with 
* the humble defires of your people in a parliamentary 
% way (4.), for the preſerving the peace and ſafety of the 
„kingdom from the malicious deſigns of the popiſh party. 

Rem. (4.). That is to ſay, by conſenting to the bills 

which ſhould be preſented to him. 

For depriving the biſhops of their votes in parliament (5.), 
and abridging their immoderate power uſurped over the 
© cletgy, and other your good ſubjects, which they have per- 
«* niciouſly abuſed, to the hazard of religion, and great pre- 
** judice and oppreſſion of the laws of the kingdom, and jul: 
liberty of your people, 

Rem. (5.). The commons were not ſatisfied with defiring 
that the biſhops, whom they ſuppoſed guilty of the defign to 
countenance popery, ſhould be puniſhed, but took occaſion 
from thence to inflict a penaliy on the whole bench, by de- 
priving them of the privilege of ſitting in parliament. | 

For the taking away ſuch oppreſſions in religion, churct- 
« government and diſcipline, as have been brought in and 
fomented by them. For uniting all ſuch your loyal ſub- 
* jects together, as join in the ſame fundamental truths again 
the papiſts, by removing ſome oppreſmons and unnecellar) 
% ceremonies, by which divers weak conſciences have bee! 
ſcrupled, and ſeem to be divided from the reſt (6), and fot 
the due execution of thoſe good laws, which have been 

mi de jor ſecuring the liberty of your ſubjects. 


4,” 


* 
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Rem. (6.). The meaning of which was, in the language Charles. 
of the commons or of their Icaders, that he ſhould abolith 1641. 
the hierarchy and book of Common- Prayer; but they did not 
yet dare to ſpeak out, and therefore covered their intention 5 
under this expreſſion, „ by removing unneceſſary cere- 
monies.” 

« 2, That your majeſty will likewiſe be pleaſed to remove 

from your council, all ſuch as perſiſt to favour and pro— 
* mote any of thoſe preſſures and corruptions wherewith 
„your people have been grieved; and that for the future, 
your majeſty will vouchſafe to employ ſuch perſons in your 
« oreat and public affairs, and to take ſuch to be in your 
e places of trult, as your parliament may have cauſe to con- 
* fide in; that in your princely goodneſs to your people, you 
« will reject and refuſe all mediation and ſollicitation to the 
* contrary, how powerful and near ſoever. (J.) 


Qs, Rem. (7.) Meaning the queen. 
ty, ** That you will be pleaſed to forbear to alienate any of 
vith « the forfeited and eſcheated lands in Ireland, which ſhall ac- 


crew to your crown by reaſon of this rebellion ; that out 
* of them the crown may be the better ſupported, and ſome 
* ſatisfaction made to your ſubjects of this kingdom, for the 
great expences they are like to undergo in this war. 

Which humble defires of ours being graciouſly fulfilled 


(s.), * by your majeſty, we will, by the bleſſing and favour of 

- the God, moſt chearfully undergo the hazard and expences of 

per- * this war, and apply ourſelves to ſuch other courſes and 

pre- * counſels, as may ſupport your royal eſtate with honour and 

d juk plenty at home, with power and reputation abroad, and by 

our loyal affections, obedience and ſervice, lay a ſure and 

Grin * lalting foundation of the greatneſs and proſperity of your 

ion * majeity, and your royal poſterity in future times,” 

caſion 

by de A remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, preſented to 
: the king from the houſe of commons, the 1ſt of Decem- 

hurch⸗ ber, 1641. 

in and 

al * 8 THE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 


having with much earneſtneſs and faithfulneſs of af- 

* feftion and zeal to the public good of this kingdom, and 
* his majeſty's honour and ſervice, for the ſpace of twelve 
months, wreſtled with great dangers and fears, the preſſing 
a miſeries and calamities, the various diſtempers and diſor- 
ders which had not only aſſaulted, but even overwhelmed 
Ret © and extinguiſhed the liberty, peace, and proſperity of this 
Z 2 kingdom, 


A 1 At AO” me 
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Charles J.“ kingdom, the comfort and hopes of all his majeſty's good 
1641. 


= pation of thoſe dangerous evils, and the progreſs which hath 


THOSE ISI URST 


cc ſubjects, and exccedingly weakened and undermined the 
& foundation and ſtrength of his own royal throne, 
Do yet find an abounding malignity and oppoſition in 
thoſe parties and factions who have been the cauſe of thoſe 
evils, and do ſtill labour to caſt aſperſions upon that which 
4 hath been done, and to raiſe many difficulties for the hin- 
& drance of that which yet remains undone, and to foment 

6 jealouſies betwixt the king and parliament, that fo they 
«© may deprive him and his people of the fruit of his own 
« gracious intentions, and their humble deſires of procuring 
„ the public peace, ſafety, and happineſs of this realm: for 
% the preventing of thoſe miſerable effects, which fuch mali- 
« cious endeavours may produce, we have thought good to 
6 declare (I.): 

Remark (1.) This was all flouriſh, and a pretence uſed by 
the commons, to have an occaſion to publiſh this remon- 
ftrance, which was reſolved upon at the very beginning of 
the parliament, before any one thought of blaming their 
conduct, 

The root and growth of thefe miſchievous deſigns. 

„The maturity and ripeneſs to which they have attained 
© before the beginning of the parliament, 

& The effectual means which have been uſed for the extir- 


Lg 


La) 


* 


«<< therein been made by his majeſty s goodneſs, and the wil- 
„dom of the parliament. 

„The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, by which that 
* progreſs hath been interrupted. 

& "the courſes to be taken for the removing thoſe obſta- 
« cles, and for the accompliſhing of our molt dutiful and 
« faithful intentions and endeavours of refioring and efta- 
* bliſhing the antient honour, greatneſs and ſecurity of this 
& crown "and nation. 

The root of all this miſchief we find to be a malignant 
& and pernicious deſign of ſubverting the fundamental Jaws 
« and principles of government, upon which the religion an 
<« juſtice of this kingdom are firmly eſtabliſhed. The actors 
« and promoters hereof have been, 

« 1. The jefuited papiſts, who hate the laws, as they ae 
ce the obſtacles of that change and ſubverſion of religio» 
& which they ſo much long for, 

2. The biſhops, and the corrupt part of the clergy» who 


6 cheriſh formality and ſuperſtition, a as the natural effects 2 
„% mo 
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he and uſurpation. 

* 3. Such counſellors and courtiers, as, for private ends, 
in 6 have engaged themſelves to farther the intereſts of ſome fo- 
iſe ** reign princes or ſtates, to the prejudice of his majeſty, and 
ch « the ſtate at home. 

* ** The common principles by which they moulded and go- 
nt * verned all their pa:ticular counſels and actions, were theſe - 
ey „ Firſt, to maintain continual differences and diſcontents 
un * betwixt the king and the people, upon queſtions of preroga- 
no * tive and liberty, that ſo they might have the advantage of 
for * {iding with him, and under the notions of men addicted to 
ali- * his ſervice, gain to themſelves and their parties the places 
to * of the greateſt truſt and power in the kingdom (2.) 
Rem. (2.) It is certain, this was the way archbiſhop Laud, 
hy and the arminian party grew powerful at court, 
Thy * A ſecond, to ſuppreſs the purity and power of religion, 
; of * and ſuch perſons as were beſt affected to it, as being con- 
zeit Atrary to their own ends, and the greateſt impediment to 
that change which they thought to introduce. 
** A third, to conjoin thoſe parties of the kingdom which 
ned © were moſt propitious to their own ends, and to divide thoſe 
ho were molt oppoſite, which conſiſted in many particu- 
tire Jar obſervations, 
hath * To cheriſh the arminian party in thoſe points wherein 
wil- * they agree with the papiſts to multiply and enlarge the dif- 
* ference between the common proteſtants, and thoſe whom 
that * they call puritans, to introduce and countenance ſuch opi- 
nions and ceremonics as are fitteſt for accommodation with 
pſta⸗ kopery, to increaſe and maintain ignorance, looſeneſs, and 
and prophaneneſs in the people. That of thoſe three parties, 
efta- * Papiſts, arminians, and libertines, they might compoſe a 
f this * body fit to act ſuch counſels and reſolutions, as were moſt 
conducible to their own ends. 
nant A fourth, to diſaffe the king to parliaments by ſlanders 
Jaws * and falſe imputations, and by putting him upon other ways 
1 and ” of fupply, which in ſhew and appearance were fuller of 
\Ctols advantage than the ordinary courſe of ſubſidies, though in 
truth they brought more loſs than gain both to the king and 
are y pople, and have cauſed the great diſtractions under which 
igion, 2 both ſuffer. 
As in all compounded bodies the operations are qualified 
who According to the predominant element, ſo in this mixt 
5, and patty, the jeſuited counſels being moſt active and prevail- 
more " may eaſily be diſcovered to have had the greateſt ſway 
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& more probable ſupports of their own eccleſiaſtical tyranny Charles I. 


1641. 
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Charles I. in all their determinations, and if they be not prevented, 


1641. 


eee 


6 are likely to devour the reſt, or to turn them into their 
*© own nature. 

In the beginning of his majeſty's reign, the party begun 
© to revive and flouriſh again, having been ſomewhat dampt 
& by the breach with Spain, in the laſt ycar of king James, 
« and by his majeſty's marriage with France; the intereſts 
and counſels of that ſtate being not ſo contrary to the 
« good of religion, and the proſperity of this kingdom, as 
“ thoſe of Spain; and the papiſts of En land having been 
« ever more addicted to Spain than France; yet they ſtil 
„ retain a purpoſe and reſolution to weaken the proteſtant 
<< parties in all parts, and even in Frence, whereby to make 
Way for the change of religion, which they intended at 
„ home. 

* 1. The firſt effect and evidence of their recovery and 
& ſtrength, was the diſſolution of the parliament at Oxford, 
<< after there had been given two ſubſidies to his majeſty, and 
© before they received relief in any one grievance, many 
„ other more miſerable eflects followed. 

* 2. The loſs of the Rochel fleet, by the help of our ſhip- 
<< ping, ſet forth and delivered over to the French, in oppo- 
* ſition to the advice of parliament (3), which left that town 
* without defence by ſea, and made way, not only to the lols 
“ of that important place, but likewiſe to the loſs of all 
„ the ſtrength and ſecurity of the proteſtant religion in 
& France. 

Rem. (3.). It cannot be properly ſaid. that the ſeven ſhips 
lent by Charles I. to the king of France were delivered to the 
French, in oppoſition to the advice of parliament, fince the 
thing was done before the parliament was acquainted with 
it. It is likewiſe a great aggravation to impute the loſs of 
the Rochel flect, and of Rochel itſelf, to the aid of the ſeven 

Englith ſhips, which the mariners of that nation had de- 
ſerted. 

«© 3. The diverting his majeſty's courſe of wars from the 
& Weſt-Indies, which was the moſt facile and hopeſul wa} 
for this kingdom to prevail aga:nſt the Spaniards, to an e 
&« penceful and unſucceſsful attempt upon Cales, which Was 

„ fo ordered, as if it had rather been intended to make Us 

© weary of a war, than to proſper it { 4.) 

Rem. (4.). This accuſation ſeems a little too far fetched, 
ſince Elizabeth had taken both courſes with ſucces. — 
«© 4. "The precipitate breach with France, by taking their 

* ſhips to a great value, without making recompence to oo 


cc Engliſh 
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« 5. The peace with Spain, without conſent of parlia- 
ment, contrary to the promiſe of king James to both houſes, 
e whereby the Palatine's cauſe was deſerted and left to charge- 
« able and hopeleſs treaties, which, for the moſt part, were 
« managed by thoſe who might juſtly be ſuſpected to be no 
<« friends to that cauſe {5.) 

Rem. (5.). his article contains three accuſations againſt 
the king, 1. Of making peace with Spain without conſent 
of parliament: 2. Of neglecting, in this peace, the intereſt of 
the elector Palatine: 3. Of treating of that prince's affairs 
by ſuſpected perſons. As to the firſt, it is true, king James 
had promiſed not to make peace with Spain without the par- 
liament's approbation : but it was at a time when the parlia- 
ment began to ſupply him with money for the war, and en- 
gaged to enable him to continue it: but the face of affairs 
was changed, when Charles I. made peace. As to the ſecond 
charge of negleCting the cauſe of the elector Palatine, it is pro- 
perly a cavil ; for the king, having no money to continue the 
war againſt Spain, was not in condition to ſupport the elec- 
tor's cauſe. All that can be ſaid, is, that he would have had 
money from the parliament, had he been willing to redreſs 
the grievances, 1 am ignorant of the foundation of the third 
accuſation. 

„6. The charging of the kingdom with billeted ſoldiers 
in all parts of it, and that c:ncomitant deſign of German 
„ horſe, that the land might either ſubmit with fear, or be 
* enforced with rigour to ſuch arbitrary contributions as 
„ ſhould be required of them. (6.). 

Rem. (E.). "Theſe two accuſations are unanſwerable. There 
was but too much reaſon to believe, that this was done on 
purpoſe to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 

& 7. The diflolving of the parliament in the ſecond year 
* of his maj-{ty's reign, after a declaration of their intent to 
grant five ſubſidies. (7.) 


Rem. (7.). This parliament was diſſolved to ſave the duke 
of Buckingham. | 

*+* 8. The exacting of the like proportion of five ſubſidies 
after the parliament was diſſolved, by commiſſion of loan; 
and divers gentlemen and others impriſoned for not yield- 
ing to pay that loan, whereby many of them contracted 
* ſuch ſickneſſes as coſt them their lives. 

*© 9. Great ſums of money required and raiſed by privy- 


T4 


40 ſeals, (8.) 


Rem. 
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Engliſh, whoſe goods were thereupon imbarred, and confiſ- Charles J. 
„ cate in that kingdom. 
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Charlesl. Rem. (8.) Theſe articles were notoriouſly true, There is 
1641, No juſtifying them, but by aſterting, the king had a right to 


o whatever he did. But this is a great que ion. 
1 „10. An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to extort great 
% payments from the ſubject by way of exciſe, and a com- 
«© miſſion iſſued under the ſeal for that purpoſe. | 
* 11. The petition of right, which was granted in full 
£ parliament, blaſted, with an illegal declaration to make it 
& deſtructive to itſelf, to the power of parliament, to the li- 
© berty of the ſubject, and to that purpoſe printed with it; 
and the petition made of no uſe but to ſhew the bold and 
5 preſumptuous injuſtice of ſuch miniſters as durſt break the 
« laws, and ſuppreſs the liberties of the kingdom, after they 
& had been fo ſolemnly and evidently declared. 
% 12, Another parliament diflolved 4 Car. the privilege 
% of parliament broken, by impriſoning divers members of 
the houſe, detaining them cloſe priſoners for many months 
together, without the liberty of uſing books, pen, ink, or 
« paper, denying them all the comforts of life, all means of 
<< preſervation of health, not permitting their wives to come 
«© to them, even in time of their ſicknels. | 
„ 13. And for the completing that cruelty, after many 
« years ſpent in ſuch miſerable durance, depriving them of 
& the neceſſary means to ſpiritual conſolation ; not ſuffering 
5 them to go abroad to enjoy God's ordinances in God's 
£ houſe, or God's miniſters to come to them to miniſter 
comfort to them in their private chambers. 
„ 14. And to keep them till in this oppreſſed condition, 
© not admitting them to be bailed according to law, yet vex- 
* ing them with informations in inferior courts, ſentencing 
© and fhning ſome of them for matters done in parliament ; 
© and extorting the payments of thoſe fines from them, en- 
< forcing others to put in ſecurity of good behaviour before 
5 they could be releaſed. _. 

* 15, The impriſonment of the reſt, which refuſed to be 
& bound, ſtill continued, which might have been perpetual 
& if ncceflity had not the laſt year brought another parlia- 
© ment to relieve them, of whom one * died, by the cruelty 
and harſhnefs of his impriſonment, which would admit of 
„ no relaxation, notwithſtanding the eminent danger of his 
+ life did ſufficiently appear by the declaration of his phyſi- 
* clan. And his releaſe, or at leaſt his refreſhment, was 
* ſought by many humble petitions. And his blood ſill 
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ci cries for vengeance or repentance, of thoſe miniſters of CharlesT, 
ce ſtate who have at once obſtructed the courſe both of his 1641. 


«© majeſty's juſtice and mercy (9). 

Rem. (9.) The rigour exerciſed upon theſe members of 
parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of the deſign to eſ- 
tabliſh arbitrary power ; and therefore the commons largely 
inſiſt upon this article. 

<« 16, Upon the diſſolution of both theſe parliaments, un- 
te true and ſcandalous declarations were publiſhed to aſperſe 
« their proceedings, and ſome of their members, unjuſtly ; 
« to make them odious, and colour the violence which was 
e uſed againſt them(10.) Proclamations ſet out to the ſame 
« purpole ; and to the great dejecting the hearts of the people 
e forbidding them even to ſpeak of parliaments. | 

Rem, (10.) If by theſe declarations are meant, thoſe pub- 
liſhed to ſignify the cauſes of the diſſolution of theſe parlia- 
ments, it may be ſaid that the commons ſwerved from the 
reſpect due to the king, by terming them untrue and ſcan- 
dalous, fince they were publiſhed in his name. | 

« 17. After the breach of the parliament in the fourth of 
* his .majeſty, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and violence, broke in 
upon us, without any reſtraint or moderation, and yet the 
© firit project was the great ſums exacted through the whole 
* kingdom for default of knighthood, which ſeemed to have 
* ſome colour and ſhadow of a lawy yet if it be rightly ex- 
* amined by that obſolete law which was pretended for it, 
* it will be found to be againſt all the rules of juſtice, both 
in reſpect of the perſons charged, the proportion of the 
** fines demanded, and the abſurd and unreaſonable manner 
of their proceedings. | 

* 18. Tunnage and poundage hath been received withou 
colour or pretence of law: many other heavy impoſitions 
* continued againſt law; and ſome ſo unreaſonable, that 
* the ſum of the charge exceeds the value of the goods. 

* 19; The book of rates lately inhanced to a high por- 
* tion; and ſuch merchants that would not ſubmit to their il- 
legal and unreaſonable payments, were vexed and oppreſſ- 
ed above meaſure ; and the ordinary courſe of juſtice, the 
common birth-right of the ſubjects of Eu gland, wholly 
* obſtructed and taken from them. | 

* 20. And although this was taken on pretence of guard- 
„the ſeas, yet a new and unheard-of tax of ſhip-money 
was deviſed, and upon the fame pretence. By both which 
there were charged upon the ſubject near 700,000 l. ſome 


years; and yet the merchants have been left ſo naked 
( to 
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Charles]. *© to the violence of the Turkiſh pyrates, that many great 
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* ſhips of value, and thouſands of his majeſty's ſubjects, 
have been taken by them, and do ſtill remain in miſerable 
„ ſlavery. | 

« 21. The enlargement of foreſts, contrary to Charta de 
5 Foreſta, and the compoſition thereupon. 

22. The exactions of coat and conduct-money, and di- 
% vers other military charges (11). 

Rem. 11. The king being engaged in a war againſt Scot- 
land, ordered that every county ſhould find a certain num- 
ber of ſoldiers, and cloath and pay them, till they came 
to the place of the general rendezvous, on condition of 
being repaid another time, On this pretence it was agreed 
with the counties, that they ſhould ſupply the king with a 
certain ſum proportionable to the number of ſoldiers each 
county was to cloath and pay, for which the king took the 


whole charge upon himſelf. This was called coat and con- 


duct money, that is to fay, money for cloathing and conduct- 
ing the troops. But this money was never reſtored. 

* 23. The taking away the arms of the trained-bands of 
« divers counties (12). 

Rem. (12). The king intending to make a magazine of 
arms in the caſtle of Edinburgh, found no ſpeedier way than 
to take, in ſome counties, the arms of the militia, and ſend 
them to Scotland. But it was pretended, that at the ſame 
time his deſign was to diſarm, under that pretence, ſuch per- 
ſons as were not well- affected to him. Accordingly this is 
inſinuated by the remonſtrance, in the following article con- 
cerning. powder. | 

„ 24. The deſperate deſign of engrofling all the gunpow- 
e der into one hand, keeping it in the Tower of London, 
«< and ſetting fo high a rate upon it, that the poorer ſort 
« were not able to buy it; nor could any have it without 
& licence; thereby to leave the ſeveral parts of the kingdom 
« deſtitute of their neceſſary defence; and by ſelling ſo dear 
& that which was ſold, to make an unlawful advantage of it, 
„% to the great charge and detriment of the ſubject. 

% 25. The general deſtruction of the king's timber, eſpe- 
&« cially that in the foreſt of Dean, ſold to papiſts, which 
« was the beſt {torehouſe of this kingdom for the mainte- 
&« nance of our ſhipping (13). 

Rem. (13.) Theſe points are perhaps a little aggravated, 
at leaſt in reſpect to the motives and conſequences. 


| cc 26. The 
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af c 26, The taking away men's right under colour of Charles]. 
, « the king's title to land, between high and low water 1641. 
e &< marks, 

« 27, The monopolies of ſoap, ſalt, wine, leather, ſea- 
© « coal, and in a manner, of all things of moſt common and 
| ce neceſſary ule, 

[= « 28, The reſtraints of the liberties of the ſubjects in their 
6 habitation, trades, and other intereſts. 

- « 29. Their vexation and oppreſſion by purveyors, clerks 

4 &« of the market, and ſaltpetre- men. 

e « 30. The ſale of pretended nuſances, buildings in and 

pf ce about London. 

d 31. Converſion of arable- into paſture, continuance of 

a & paſture under the name of depopulation, have driven many 

h millions out of the ſubjects purſes, without any conſider- 

Ie e able profit to his majeity (14). 

* = Ag (14). The woollen trade being the great ſource of 

t- | the riches of England, the ſubjects were enjoined by ſeveral 
ſtatutes, not to change paſture into arable land, for fear of 

of leſſening the flocks, and conſequently the wool. In king 
Charles reign, the offenders againſt theſe ſtatutes were ſtrict- 

pf ly inquired "after, not with a view to hinder the abuſes, but 

F to authorize them by a compoſition with the king. 

| 


e 32, Large quantities of common and ſeveral grounds 
N « hath been taken from the ſubject, by colour of the 
{© ſtatute of improvement, and by abuſe of the commiſſion 
& of ſewers, without their conſent, and againſt it (15). 
Rem. (15). Commiſſioners of ſewers are ſueh as by autho- 
rity under the great ſeal, ſee drains anMWitches well kept 


i and maintained in marſhy and fenny countries, for the better 
” conveyance of the water into the ſea, and preſerving graſs 
fe upon the land for the feeding of flocks and herds. The com- 
C mons complain that this commiſſion was abuſed. 


* 33- And not only private intereſt, but alſo public 
* faith hath been broken, in ſeizing of the money and 
„ bullion in the mint, and the whole kingdom like to be 
* robbed at once, in that abominable project of braſs 
h * money (16). 

Rem. (16). The king took but forty thauland pounds out 
of the mint, which ſum was afterwards repaid to the pro- 
1 | prietors. 
: 34. Great numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects, for refuſ- 

ing thoſe unlawful charges, have been vexed with long 
ws $6 and expenſive ſuits 3 ſome fined and cenſured, tar” s _ 
mitte 
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Charles], ©* mitted to long and hard impriſonments and confinement, 
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to the loſs of health in many, of lite in ſome; and other, 
© have had their houſes broken up, their goods ſeized ; ſome 
have been reſtrained from their lawful callings. 

5. 35- Ships have be2n interrupted in their voyages, ſur- 
„ prized at ſea in hoſtile manner by projectors, as by a com- 
mon enemy. ' 

„36. Merchants prohibited to unlade their goods in ſuch 
ports as were for their own advantage, and forced to bring 
them to thoſe places which were much for the advantage 


* of the monopolizers and projectors. 

© 37, The court of ſtar-chamber hath abounded in ex- 
<6 travagant cenſures, not only for the maintenance and im- 
„ provement of monopolies and other unlawful taxes, but 
for divers other cauſes, where there hath been no offence, 
«© or very ſmall; whereby his majeſty's ſubjects have been 
© oppreſſed by grievous fines, impriſonments, ſtigmatizing, 
©. mutilations, whippings, pillories, gags, confinements, ba- 
e nifhments ; after fo rigid a manner, as hath not only de- 
<< prized men of the fociety of their friends, exerciſe of their 
mY profeflions, comfort of books, uſe of paper and ink, but 
< even;yiolatcd that near union which God hath eſtabliſhed 
© betwizt men and their wives, by forced and conſtrained 
* ſeparation, whereby they have been bereaved of the com- 
<« fort” and converſation one of another for many years to- 
& gether,: without hope of relief, if God had not, by his 
„ over-ruliag providence, given ſome interruption to the 
„ prevailing;'' power and council of thoſe who were the 
% authors  andYﬀomoters of ſuch peremptory and heady 
t courſes (17). * n 

Rem. (17). This whole article relates to the rigorous 
treatment of Prynn, Baſtwick, and Burton, by the ſtat: 
chamber. i 

* 38. Judges have been put out of their places for re- 
* fuſing to do againſt their oaths and conſciences: others 
have been ſo awed, that they durſt not do their duties; 
& and the better to bold a rod over them, the clauſe, Quam 
diu ſe bene gefferit, was left out of their patents, and a 
* new clauſe, Durante bene placito, inſerted, 

« 39. Lawyers have been checked for being faithful to 
& their clients: ſollicitors and attorneys have been threatened, 
&*& and ſome puniſhed for following lawful ſuits. And by this 
«© means all the approaches to juſtice were interrupted and 


* fore-cluded, 


** 


* 
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« 40, New oaths have been forced upon the ſubject againſt Charlesl. 


« Jaw. 

f. New judicatorics erected without Jaw. The council- 
table have by their orders offered to bind the ſubjects in 
their freeholds, eſtates, ſuits, and actions, 

« 42, The pretended court of the car! marſhal was arbi- 
e trary and illegal in its being and proceedings. 

« 43. The chancery, exchequer-chamber, court of wards, 
« and other Engliſh courts, have been grievous in exceeding 
„ their juriſdiction. 

« . The eſtate of many families weakened, and ſome 
e ruined, by exceſſive fines, exacted from them for compoſi- 
« tions of wardſhips. 

« 45. All leaſes of above one hundred years made to draw 
© on wardſhip, contrary to law. 

« 46, Undue proccedings uſed in the finding of offices? to 
make the jury find for the king. | 

« 47. The common law courts, ſeeing all men more in- 
e clincd to ſeek juſtice there, where it may be fitted to their 
« own deſires, are known frequently to forſake the rules of 
the common law, and ſtraying beyond their bounds, un- 


ev 


0 


* 
** 


. 


eder pretence of equity, to do injuſtice (18), >», 

Rem, (18). The laws of England are divided imo com- 
mon law, and ftatute law; the firſt is founded oF ancient 
cuſtom, etc. and the other on acts of -parliament: from 
ticte laws the judges are not allowed to ſwerve, either 
to the right or left? . The court of chancery only may in 
ſome caſes judge according to equity. Now the king's courts 
in taking upon them to judge according to equity, and not 
according to ſtrict law, had exceeded their juriſdiction in or- 
der to favour the court. ON 

« 48. Titles of honour, judicial places, ſerjeantſhips at 
& law, and other offices have been ſold for great ſums of mo- 
© ney, whereby the common juſtice of the kingdom hath 
« been much endangered, not only by opening a way of 
employment, in places of great truſt and advantage to men 
© of weak parts, but alſo by giving occaſion to bribery, ex- 
e tortion, partiality; it ſeldom happening that places ill- 
« gotten are well uſed (19). 

Rem. (19). A ſerjeant at law [or cf the coif J, ſerviens ad 
legem, is the higheſt degree taken in that profeſſion, as that 
of doctor is in the civil law. One court is peculiar to them, 


s The author in this remark has and ſtatute law, making them to be the 
contounded in the original the common fame, 


namely, 
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Charles]. namely, the court of common pleas, though they are not re- 


1041. 


cc 


rained from pleading in any other court. Out of theſe are 
choſen one or more king's ſerjeants, to plead for him in all 
cauſes, eſpecially in thoſe of treaſon *, 

« 49. Commiſſions have been granted for examining the 
& exceſs of fees: and when great exactions have been dif- 
covered, compolitions have been made with delinquents, 
© not only for the time paſt, but likewiſe for immunity, and 
c ſecurity in offending for the time to come, which under 
colour of remedy, hath but confirmed and increaſed the 
e grievance to the ſubject, 
< 50. The uſual] courſe of pricking ſheriffs not obſerved, 
but many times ſheriffs made in an extraordinary way 
ſometimes as a puniſhment and charge unto them (20), 
ſometimes ſuch were pricked out as would be inſtruments 
& to execute whatſoever they would have to be done. 

Rem. (20). To hinder them from being choſen to ſerve 
in parliament, as fir Edward Coke, fir Robert Philips, and fir 
Thomas Wentworth. 

&« 51. The biſhops and the reſt of the clergy did triumph 
ce in the ſuſpenſions, excommunications, deprivations, and 
degradations of divers painful, learned, and pious mini- 


cc 
44 
cc 


“ ſters, in the vexation and grievous oppreſſions of great 


& numbers of his majeſty's good ſubjects. 


& 52. The high-commiſſion grew to ſuch exceſs of ſharp- 
& neſs and ſeverity, as was not much leſs than the Romiſh 
« inquiſition; and yet, in many caſes, by the archbiſhop's 
« power, was made much more heavy, being aſſiſted and 
e ftrengthened by authority of the council-table. 

«© 53. The biſhops and their courts were as eager in the 
country; although their juriſdiction could not reach ſo high 
* in rigour and extremity of puniſhment, yet were they no 
< leſs grievous in reſpect of the generality and multiplicity 
« of vexations, which lighting upon the meaner ſort of tradeſ- 
6 men and artificers, did impoverifh many thouſands ; 

* 54. And fo afflict and trouble others, that great numbers, 
& to avoid their miſeries, departed out of the kingdom; ſome 
« into New-England, and other parts of America, others 
“ jnto Holland: 

* 55. Where they have tranſported their manufactures of 
ce cloth; which is not only a loſs by diminiſhing the preſent 
<« ſtock of the kingdom, but a. great miſchief by impairing 


t The author has committed likawiſe ſome miſtakes in this remark, 
which are corrected in the tranſlation, 


and 
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and endangering the loſs of that peculiar trade of eloath- Charles !. ! | | 
; « ing, which bath been a plentiful fountain of wealth and 1641. 
: « honour to this nation. | 
| „ 56, Thoſe were fitteſt for eccleſiaſtical preferments, and Wl 
« ſooneſt obtained it, who were moſt officious in promoting Will 
. « ſuperſtition, moſt virulent in railing againſt godlineſs and 1 
a « honeſty (21). Wil 
„ Rem. (21). By theſe are to be underſtood ſuch as were moſt | | 1/0 
d.- incenſed againſt preſbyterianiſm. | 
r « 57, The molt public and folemn ſermons before his ma- | 
0 « jeſty, were either to advance prerogative above law, and | 
« decry the property of the ſubject, or full of ſuch kind of. | | 
J, « jnvectives z | 
3 « 58, Whereby they might make thoſe odious who ſought * 
), « to maintain the religion, laws, and liberties of the king- | 
ts « dom; and ſuch men were ſure to be weeded out of the | 
« commiſſion of the peace, and out of all other employments 1 
ve « of power, in the government of the country. | | 
{ir „ 59. Many noble perſons were counſellors in name, but | 
„ the power and authority remained ina few of ſuch as were | 
ph * moſt addicted to this party: whoſe reſolutions and deter- | 
nd « minations were brought to the table for countenance and 
11- execution, and not for debate and deliberation ; and no | 
At man could offer to oppoſe them without diſgrace and ha- 
% zard to himſelf. | | 
p- 60. Nay, all thoſe that did not wholly concur, and ac- || 
iſh „ tively contribute to the furtherance of their deſigns, though 
p's * otherwiſe perſons of never ſo great honour and abilities, | 
nd * were ſo far from being employed in any place of truſt and 
power, that they were neglected, diſcountenanced, and up- 
the on all occaſions injured and oppreſſed. 
oh * 61. This faction was grown to that height and en- 
no „ tireneſs of power, that now they began to think of fi- 
ity | f niſhing of their work, which conſiſted of theſe three 
el- parts. | | 
62. I. The government muſt be ſet free from all re- 
ers, * ſ{traint of Jaws concerning our perſons and eſtates. 
me *© 63. II. There muſt be a conjunction betwixt papiſts and 
1ers ** proteſtants in doctrine, diſcipline, and ceremonies, only it 
6 * mult not yet be called popery. 
s of * 64. III. The puritans, under which name they include 
ent * all thoſe that defire to preſerve the laws and liberties of 
ing * the kingdom, and to maintain religion in the power of it, 
* muſt be either rooted out of the kingdom with force, or 
* * driven qut with fear. 
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&« 65. For the effecting of this, it was thought neceſſary 


to reduce Scotland to ſuch popiſh ſuperſtitions and innova. 
tions, as might make them apt to join with England iq 
that great change which was intended, | 

« 66. Whereupon new canons and a new liturgy were 
preſſed upon them; and when they refuſed to admit of 
them, an army was raiſed to force them to it, towards 
which the clergy and the papiſts were very forward in their 
contribution. 
« 67, The Scots likewiſe raiſed an army for their de- 
fence, , | 5 — 
« 68. And when both armies were come together, and 
ready for a bloody encounter, his majeſty's own gracious 
diſpoſition, and the council of the Engliſh nobility, and 
dutiful ſubmiſſion of the Scots, did fo far prevail againſt 
the evil council of others, that a pacification was made, 
and his majeſty returned with peace and much honour to 
London. Ine og 
« 69. The unexpected reconciliation was moſt acceptable 
to all the kingdom except to the malignant party; where- 
of the archbiſhop and the earl of Strafford being heads, 
they and their faction began to inveigh againſt the peace, 
and to aggravate the proceedings of the ſtates, which fo 
incenſed his majeſty, that he forthwith prepared again for 
war. 

447. And ſuch was their confidence, that having cor- 
rupted and diſtempered the whole frame and government 
of the kingdom, they did now hope to corrupt that which 
was the only means to reſtore all to a right frame and tem- 
per again. 

© 71, To which end they perſuaded his majeſty to call a 
parliament, not to ſeek counſel and advice of them, but to 
draw countenance and ſupply from them, and to engage 
the whole kingdom 1n their quarrel. 

« -2, And in the mean time, continued all their unjuſt 


levies of money, reſolving either to make the parliament. 


pliant to their will, and to eſtabliſh miſchief by a law, or 
elſe to break 'it, and with more colour to go on by 
violence, to take what they could not obtain by conſent. 


The ground alledged for the juſtification of this war was 


this: 

4 73, That the undutiful demands of the parliaments in 
Scotland was a ſufficient reaſon for his majeſty to take arms 
azainſt them, without hearing the reaſon of thoſe demands, 


and thereupon a new army was prepared againſt them; n 
| . | « ſhips 


coe 


« refuſed audience. 
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« ſhips were ſeized in all parts both of England and Ireland, Charlesl. 
« and at ſea; their petitions rejected, their commiſſioners 1641. 


« 74, This whole kingdom moſt miſerably diſtempered 
« with levies of men and money; and impriſonments of 
« thoſe who denied to ſubmit to thoſe levies. 

« ;5, The carl of Strafford paſſed into Ireland, cauſed 
« the parliament there to declare againſt the Scots, to give 
« four ſubſidies towards that war; and to engage themſelves, 
« their lives and fortunes for the proſecution of it; and gave 
directions for an army of eight thouſand foot, and one 
« thouſand horſe, to be levied there, which were for the moſt - 
« part papiſts. | 

« 76, The parliament met upon the 13th of April 1640. 
« The earl of Strafforc, and archbiſhop of Canterbury, with 
« their party, ſo prevailed with his majelty, that the houſe 
« of commons was preſſed to yield a ſupply for maintenance 
« of the war with Scotland, before they had provided any 
relief for the great and prefling grievances of the peo- 
« ple; which being againſt the fundamental privilege and 
« proceeding of parliament, was yet in humble reſp. ct to 
« his majelty ſo far admitted, as that they agreed to take 
« the matter of ſupply into conſideration, and two ſeveral 
« days it was debated. 

« 77. Twelve ſubſidies were demanded for the releaſe of 
« ſhip-money alone: a third day was appointed for concluſion, 
« when the heads of that party began to fear, the people 
might cloſe with the king, in ſatisfying his deſires of money: 
* but that withal, they were like to blaſt their malicious de- 
« ſigns againſt Scotland, finding them very much indiſpoſed 
* to give any countenance to that war. | 

** 78. Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the king to break 
* off the parliament, and to return to the ways of confuſion, 
in which their own evil intentions were moſt like to proſ- 
* per and ſucceed. (22). | 

Rem. (22). The lord Clarendon, then a member of the 
bouſe of commons, affirms, that the houſe was very well 
nclined to ſatisty the king, if he would have had a little pa- 
lende, and that he repented afterwards his precipitation. This 
confirms what is ſaid here, that the parliament was diſſolved, 
for ay private ends of thoſe who moſt influenced the king's 
council. 
| * 79. After the parliament ended, the 5th of May 1640, 
bus party grew fo bold, as to counſel the king to ſupply 
ol. IX. ee „% him- 
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« his own will, without their conſent. | 

„ 8o, "The very next day, ſome members of both houſes 
% had their ſtudies and cabinets, yea their pockets ſearched: 
another of them not long after was committed cloſe pri. 
& foner, for not delivering ſome petitions which he received 
« by authority of that houſe. 

s $x. . if harſher courſes were intended (as was report- 
« ed) it was very probable, that the ſickneſs of the earl of 
« Strafford, and the tumultuous riſing in Southwark and about 
& *Lambeth, were the cauſes that ſuch violent intentions were 
© not brought to execution. 

« 82. A falſe and ſcandalous declaration againſt the houſe 
& of commons was publiſhed in his majeſty's name, which 
& yet wrought little effect with the people, but only to ma- 
c nifeſt the impudence of thoſe who were authors of it. 

83. A forced loan of money was attempted in the city of 
& London. | 

« 84, The lord- mayor and aldermen in their ſeveral wards, 
<« enjoined to bring in a liſt of the names of ſuch perſons a 
& they judged fit to lend, and of th? ſum they ſhould lead, 
& and ſuch aldermen as refuſed fo to do were committed to 
& priſon. 3 

« 85. The archbiſhop, and the other biſhops and cler:y 
continued the convocation, and by a new commiſſion turned 
&« it into a provincial ſynod, in which, by an unheard-d 
& preſumption, they made canons that contain in them many 
“ matters, con*rary to the king's prerogative; to the fun- 
& damental laws and ſtatutes of the realm; to the right ot 
« parliaments; to the property and liberty of the ſubject; 
“ and matters tending to ſedition, and of dangerous conle- 
& quence; thereby eſtabliſhing their own uſurpations, julii 
& fying cheir altar-worthip, and thoſe other ſuperſtitious in- 
& novations, which they formerly introduced without Wat 
« rant of law. 2 

«© 86. They impoſed a new oath upon divers of his mz 
&« jeſty's ſubjects both eccleſiaſtical and lay, for maintenanG 
“ of their own tyranny, and laid a great tax upon the ciey} 
& for ſupply of his majeſty, and generally they ſhewed then 
& ſelves very affectionate to the war with Scotland, which u 
c by ſome of them ftiled Beilum Epiſcopale, and a pri® 
« compoſed, and enjoined to be read in churches, calling te 
« 5cots rebels, to put the two nations in blood, and mit 
«© them irreconcileable. 
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&« 87. All thoſe pretended canons and conſtitutions were 
« armed with the ſeveral cenſures of ſuſpenſion, excommu- 
c nication, deprivation, by which they would have thruſt 
te out all the good miniſter, and 5. of the well- affected 
« people of the kingdom, and left an eaſy paſſage to their 
« own deſign of reconciliation with Rome. (21). 

Rem. (23). The commons go doubtleſs too far, when they 
impute to the whole convocation of 1640, the deſign of 
reſtoring popery. This is not at all likely, ſuppoſing it were 
true, that ſome of the biſhops had formed ſuch a project, 
which was never well proved u. 

« 88. The popiſh party enjoyed ſuch exemptions from 
penal Jaws, as amounted to a toleration, beſides many other 
« encouragements and court-favours. | 

«©. 89. They had a ſecretary of ſtate, fir Francis Winde- 
« bank, a powerful agent for ſpeeding all their deſires, 

* 90, A pope's nuncio reſiding here, to act and go- 
„ yern them according to ſuch influences as he received 
« from Rome, and to intercede from them with the moſt 
© powerful concurrence of the foreign princes of that reli- 
e gion. | | 

„ 91, By his authority the papiſts of all ſorts, nobility, 
„ gentry, and clergy were, convocated after the manner of a 
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* 92. New juriſdictions were ereged of Romiſh arch- 


“ bilhops, taxes levied, another ſtate moulded within this 
« ſtate independent in government, contrary in intereſt and 
< afteCtion, ſecretly corrupting the ignorant or negligent pro- 
* feflors of our religion, and cloſely uniting and combining 
* themſelves againſt ſuch as were found in this poſture, wait- 
ing for an opportunity by force to deſtroy, thoſe whom 
„they could not hope to ſeduce. 

* 93. For the effecting whereof, they were ſtrengthned 

* with arms and munition, encouraged by ſuperſtitious pray- 
* ers, enjoined by.the nuncio, to be weekly made for the 
* prolperity of ſome great deſign. 
*© 94. And ſuch power had they at court, that ſecretly 
a commiſſion was iſſued out, or intended to be iſſued to 
** ſome great man of that profeſſion, for the levying of ſol- 
* diers, and to command and employ them according to 
* private inſtructions, which we doubt were framed for the 
advantage of thoſe who were the contrivers of them. 


cc 


_ It is obſervable, that this very convs:ation cenſured Goo man, biſhop of 


eſt-r, fur favuuring popery. 
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Charlesl. “ 95. His majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, his revenue 
1641. anticipued; 
« 96, His ſervants * officers ene to lend great ſums 
© of money. 

4 97. Multitudes were called to the counci]-table, hs 
% were tired with long attendances there, for refuſing illegal 
| 8 1 
ﬀ 98. The priſons were filled with their commitments: 
1 * many of the ſheriffs ſummoned into the ſtar- chamber; 
tl * 2nd ſome impriſoned for not being quick enough in levy- 
19 „ing the ſhip- money; the people languiſhed under grief 
1 « and fear; no vilible hope being left but in ' de'pera- 
1 © tion. 

14 © 99. The nobility began to be weary of their ſilence 
1 * “ and patience, and ſenſible of the duty and truſt which be— 
„ Jongs to them; and thereupon ſome of the moit antient of 
« them did petition his majeſty at ſuch a time, wien evil 
* counſellors were ſo {trong, that they had occaſion to expect 
| „ more hazard to themſelves, than redreſs of rhofe public 
Fl „ evils for which they interceded. 

ö * 100. Whilſt the kingdom was in this agitation and di- 
ſtemper, the Scots reſtrained in their trades, impoveriſhed 
by the loſs of many of their ſhips, bere ved of all poſſibi- 
lity of ſatisfying his majeſty by any naked ſupplications, 
'F entered with a powerful army into the kingdom, and with- 
1 out any hoſtile act or ſpoil in the country they paſſed, 
© more than forcing a paſſage over the Tyne at Newburne 

bl © near Newcaſtle ; poſſeſſed themſelves of Newcaſtle; and 
{j de had a fair opportunity to n on farther upon the king's - 
© army. 

60 — But duty and reverence to his majeſty, and 
e brotherly love to the Engliſh nation, made them ſtay 
$6 _ whereby the king had leiſure to entertain better coun- 
66 ſels. 

„ 102. Wherein God ſo bleſſed and directed him, that he 
ſummoned the great council of pe-rs to mèet at York upon 

& the 24th of September, and there declared a parliament, 

to begin the third of November then following. 

„ 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great council, pre- 

6 ſented an humble petition to his majeſty, whereupon the 

e treaty was appointed at Rippon. 

104. A preſent ceſſation of arms agreed upon, and the 

&« full concluſion of all differences referred to the wiſdom 

and care of the e (24.) 
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Rem. (24) The commons ſuppoſe, that as the Scots had Charlesl. 


p titioned the king to redreſs their grievances with the advice 1641. 
of the parliament "of England ; and as on that occaſion the 
king had called a parhament, this was a tacit, conſent of both 
parties to leave things to the parliament of England. But this 
is only a ſuppoſition ; for there was no agreement to refer 
matters to the parliament. 
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« 105. At our firſt meeting all oppoſition ſeemed to vaniſh, 
the iniſchiefs were ſo evident, which thoſe evil enn ber 
produced, that no man durſt ſtand up to defend them, yet 


* the work itſelf afforded difficulty enough. 


« o. The multipiicd evils and corruptions of ſixteen 
vears, ſtrengthened by cultom and authority, and the con- 
current intereſt of many powerful delinquents, were now 
to be brought to ju gment and reformation, 

« 197; The king's houſehold was to be provided for; they 
had brought him to that want, that he could not ſupply 
his ordinary and neceſſary expences without the aſſiſtance 
of his people, 

« 108. T'wo armies were to be paid, which amounted 
very near to eighty thouſand pounds a month. 

« 109. The people were to be tenderly charged, hav- 
ing been formerly exhauſted with 1 burthenſome pro- 
jects, 


« 110. The difficulties ſaamed to be inſuperable, wich 


by the divine providence we have overcome. The con- 
trarieties incompatible, which yet in a great, meaſure we 
have reconciled. 

* 111, Six ſublidies have been granted, and a bill of ont 
money x, which if it be duly levied, may equal fix ſubſidies 
more, in all fix hundred thouſand pounds. | 

** 112. Beſides, we have contracted a debt to the Scots of 
two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; yet God hath ſo 
bleſſed the endeavours of this parliament, that the kingdom 
is a great gainer by all theſe charges. 

© 113. I he ſhip-money is aboliſhed, which coſt the king- 
dom above two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

* 114. the coat and conduct- money, and other military 
charges are taken away, which in many counties amounted 
to little leſs than the ſhip-money. 


This poll-tax was raiſed far pay- knights of the Bath 3ol. knigl.t; batche- 


ing the Scotch army. 
cording to the following proportion. 


And it was ac- lors 20 l. eſquires 201, every gentleman 
that could ſpend 1001, a year, 5; I. and 


A duke paid 1001. a marquis 80 l. an others in proportion. Hiſt. of Taxes, 


exul $01, viſcounts and barons 491, 


p'. 287. 
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e 115. The monopolies are all ſuppreſt, whereof ſome 
&« few did prejudice the ſubject above a million yearly. 

„ 116. The ſoap, an hundred thouſand pounds. 

„ 117. The wine, three hundred thouſand pounds. 
&« 118. The leather mult needs exceed both, and ſalt could 
s be no leſs than that. | 

4 119. Beſides the infer or monopolies, which if they 
& could be exactly computed, would make up a great ſum, 
© 120. T hat which is more beneficial than all this, is, 
that the root uf theſe evils is taken away, which was the 


H arbitrary power pretended to be in his majeſty, of taxing 


« the ſubject, or charging their eſtates without conſent in 
&« parliament, which is now declared to be againſt law, by 
de the judgment of both Houſes, and likewiſe by an act of 
« parliament. * 
121. Another ſtep of great advantage is this, the living 
« grievances, the evil counſellors and actors of theſe miſchieſs 
5 have been ſo quelled. | 

„ 122, By the juſtice done upon the ear] of Strafford, the 
6 flight of the tord Finch, and fecretary W indebank. 


„ 123. The accuſation and impriſonment of the archbiſhop 
„ of Canterbury, of judge Berkley; and, | 


« 124. The impeachment of divers other biſhops and judges, 
« that it is like not only to be an eaſe to the preſent" times, 
« but a preſervation to the future, | | 
„ 125, The diſcontinuance of parliaments is prevented by 
* the bill for a Triennial parliament, and the abrupt diflo- 
& lution of this parliament by another bill, by which it is 
provided, it Hall not he diſſolved or adjourned without the 
&« conſent of beth houſes. 

„ 126. Which two laws well conſidered, may be thought 


&* more advantagious than all the former, becauſe they ſecure 


& a full operation of the preſent remedy, and afford a perpe- 
« tual ſpring of remedies for the future. | | 

« 127. Ihe ſtar chamber; 
128. Tie high-commiſſion 

„ 129. The courts of the preſident and council in th! 
& north, were ſo many ſorges of miſery, and oppreſſion, ans 
« yivilencc, and are all taken away, whereby men are more 
« {cured in their perſons, liberties, and eſtates, than the) 
* could by any law or example, for the regulation of thoſc 
6 courts of terror of the judges. | 

4 130. The immoderate power of the council-table, and 
6 the exceſſive abuſe of that power is fo ordered and re- 
6 ſtrained, that we may well hope, that no ſuch things l 

| | wer 
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« were frequently done by them, to the prejudice of the pub- Charlesl. 
« lic liberty, will appear in future times but only in ſtories, 1641. 
« to give us and our poſterity more occaſion to praiſe God for — 
« his majeſty's goodneſs, and the faithful endeavours of this 
&« parliament. 
« 121. The canons and power of canon-making are blaſt- 
ed by the votes of both houſes. | 
© 132, The exorbitant power of biſhops and their courts 
are much abated, by ſome proviſions in the bill againſt the 
high commiſſion courts, the authors of the many innova- 
tions in doCtrine an ceremonies. 
{© 133. The miniſters that have been ſcandalous in their 
lives, have been ſo teriified by juſt complaints and accuſa- 
tions, that we may well hope they will be more modeſt 
for the time to come; either inwardly convicted by the 
ſight of their own folly, or outwardly reſtrained by the fear 
of puniſhment. 3 
« 131. The foreſts are by a good law reduced to their 
right bounds, 8 
6135. The encroachments and oppreſſions of the Stannery 
courts „, the extortions of the clerk of the market. 
* 139, And the compulſion of the ſubject, to receive the 
order of knizhthood againſt his will, paying of fines for 
not receiving it; and the vexatious proceedings thereupon 
for levying of thoſe fines, are by other beneficial laws re- 
formed and prevented, | 
<« 137. Many excellent laws and proviſions are in prepara- 
tion for removing the inordinate power, vexation and uſui- | 
pations of biſhops; for reforming the pride and 1dlenefs of 1 
many of the clergy; for eaſing the people of unneceſſary 1 
ceremonies in religion; for cenſuring and removing un- 
worthy and unproſitable miniſters, and for maintaining | | 
godly and diligent preachers through the kingdom. | 
*© 138. Other things of main importance for the good of 
this kingdom are in propofition, though little could hitherto | 
be done in regard of the many other more preſſing buſineſſes, 14 
which yet before the end of this ſeſſion we hope may re- 
ceive ſome progrels and perfection. 1 
© 139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the king's revenue, 
that ſo the abuſe of officers, and ſuperfluity of expences 
may be cut off, and the neceſſary diſburſements for his ma- 


/ Courts, wherein affairs relating to So called from the Latin word Stan- 
the tinners, and tin mines, ate decided. num, Tin, 
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Charles I.“ jeſty's honour, the defence and government of the king- 


1641. 


cc 


dom, may more certainly be provided for. 
*< 140, The regulating of courts of jultice, and abridging 


* both the delays and charges of law, ſuits. 
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% 141. The ſettling of ſome good courſes for preventing 
the exportation of gold and ſilver, and the inequality of ex- 
changes betwixt us and other nations, for the advancing of 
native commodities, encreale of our manufacturies, and 
well-ballancing of trade, whereby the {tock of the kingdom 
may be increaſed, or at leaſt kept frum impairing, as through 
neglect hereof it hath done for many yeats lait paſt : 


% 142. improving the herring-fiihing upon our own coaſts, 


which will be of mighty uſe in the employment of the poor, 
and a plentiful nurſery of mariners, for enabling the king- 
dom in any great action. 

„143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and other difficul- 
ties wherewith we have been encountered, and which itil 
lie in our way with ſome ſtrength, and much obſtinacy, 
are theſe ; the malignant party, whom we have formerly 
deſcribed to be the actos and promoters of all our miſery, 
that have taken heart again: 008 Den 
* 144. They have been able to pr-fer ſome of their own 
factors and agents to degrees of honour, to places of. truſt 
and employment, even durivg the parliament : 

% 145. They have endeavoured to work in his majeſty ill 
impreſſions and opinions of our proceedings, as if we had 
altogether done our own work, and not his; and had ob- 
tained from him many things very prejudicial to the crown, 
both in reſpect of prerogative and profit. 

* 146. To wipe out this flander, we think good only to 
ſay thus much; that all that we have done is for his ma- 
jelty, his greatneſs, honour, and ſupport, when we yield 
to give twenty five thouſand pounds a month for the relief 
of the northern countie+; this was given to the king, for 
he was bound to protect his ſubjects. 

* 147. They were his mijcſty's evil counſellors, and the! 
ill initruments, that were actors in thoſe grievances which 
brought in the Scots. | 

* 148 Anif his majeſty pleaſe to force thoſe who were 
the authors of this war, to make ſatisfaction, as he might 
juitly and eaſily do, it ſeems very reafonable, that the peo- 
ple might well be excuſed from taking upon them this bur- 
den, being altogether innocent, and free ſrom being 2"y 


cauſe of it. 


<6 149. When 
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« 149. When we underto.k the charge of the army, which Charles J. 
« coft above 50,0001. a month, was not this given to the 1641. 
king? Was it not his majeſty's army? Were not all the 
« commanders under contract with his majeſty at higher rates, 
« and greater wages than ordinary? | 

« 150. And have not we taken upon us to diſcharge all 
« the brotherly aſſiſtance of three hundred thouſand pounds, 
« which we gave the Scots ? was it not toward repair of thoſe 
« damages and loſſes which they received from the king's 
« ſhips, and from his miniſters ? 

„ 151. Theſe three particulars amount to above eleven 
© hundred thouſand pounds. 

« 152, Beſides his majeſty hath received, by impoſitions 
« upon merchandiſe, at leaſt four hundred thouſand pounds. 

„ 153. So that his majeſty hath had out of the ſubjects 
* purſe, ſince the parliament began, one million and a half; 
and yet theſe men can be ſo impudent, as to tell his ma- 
« jeſty, that we have done nothing for him. 

* 154. As to the ſecond branch of this ſlander, we acknow- 
*« ledge with much thankſulneſs, that his majeſty hath paſſed 
more good bills to the advantage of his ſubjects than have 
been in many ages. 
sz. But withal, we cannot forget that thoſe venomous 
counſels did manifeſt themſelves in ſome endeavours to hin- 
der theſe good acts. 
* 156. And for both houſes of parliament we may with 
truth and modeſty ſiy thus much: that we have ever been 
careful not to deſire any thing that ſhould weaken the crown, 
either in juſt profit or uſeful power. 
* 157. The triennial parliament for the matter of it, doth 
not extend to ſo much, as by law we ought to have requir- 
ed, there being two ſtatutes ſtill in force for a parliament 
to be once a year (25.), and for the manner of it, it is in 
the king's power, that it ſhall never take effect, if he, 
by a timely ſummons, ſhall prevent any other way of 
* aſſembling. (26). 

Rem. (25). But theſe ſtatutes, by diſuſe, were grown obſo- 
lete, like that of Edward II. on which the king proceeded to 


10 


ere compel the people to receive the order of knighthood. 

ght Rem. (26), The commons might have ſaid, that he was 

e- himſelf the cauſe of this ad, for not calling a parliament in 

ure twelve years. | | 

any 158. In the bill for continuance of this preſent parlia- 

a ment, there ſcems to be ſome reſtraint of the royal power 
en 


in diſſolving of parliaments, not to take it out of the crown, 
but 
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* ſton only; which was ſo neceſſary for the king's own ſecu- 
* rity, and the public peace, that without it we could not 
* have undertaken any of theſe great charges, but muſt have 
* left both the armies to diſorder and confuſion, and the whole 
kingdom to blood and rapine. (27). 

Rem. (27). The commons underſtand here more than they 
expreſs. Their aim is to ſhow, that without this act, the king 
would not have failed to diffolve the parliament ; conſequently 
the peace with Scotland would not have been concluded, and 
the two armies would have ravaged the kingdom. 

159. The ſtar-chamber was much more fruitful in op- 
e preſſion than in profit, the great fines being for the moſt part 
given away, and the reſt ſtalled at long times. 
160. The fines of the high-commiſſion were in them- 
« ſejves unj.ſt, and ſeldom or never came into the king's 
% purſe, Theſe four bills are particularly and more ſpecially 
« inltanced, 

* 161. In the reſt there will not be found ſo much as a ſna - 
0 dow of prejudice to the crown. 

* 162. They have ſought to diminiſh our reputation with 
* the people, and to bring them out of love with parlia- 
** ments. | 

„ 163. The aſperſions which they have attempted, this way 
% have been ſuch as theſe; 

« 104. That we have ſpent much time and done little, 
© eſpecially in thoſe grievances which concern religion. 

** 165. That the parliament is a burthen to the kingdom, 
* by the abundance of proteQions which hinder juſt ce and 
trade (28), and by many ſubſidies granted, much more 
« heavy than formerly endured. | | 

Rem. (28.) Every member of parliament had a right to 
grant protections to his ſervants and dependents, ſo that they 
cannot be proſecuted in any courts. It is certain, this right 
was abuſed by many members, in granting protections to 
perſons without any lawful foundation; nay, ſome even ſold 
them. 

« 166. To which there is a ready anſwer, if. the time ſpent 
in this parliament, be conſidered in relation backward to 
the long growth and deep root of thoſe grievances which 
% we have removed, to the powerful ſupports of thoſe delin- 
& quents which we have purſaed, to the great neceſſities 
* and other charges of the commonwealth, for which we have 
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« 167, Or if it be conſidered in relation forward to many Charlesl. 
advantages, which not only the preſent, but future ages are 1641. 
like to reap by the good laws, and other proceedings in this 
parliament 3 we doubt not but it will be thought by all in- 
different judgments, that our time hath been much better 
employed, than in a far greater proportion of time in many 
former parliaments put together, and the charges which 
have been laid upon the ſubjects, and the other inconve- 
niencies which they have born, will ſeem very light in re- 
ſpect of the benefit they have and may receive. | 
„ 168, And for the matter of ꝓrotection, the parliament 
is ſo ſenſible of it, that therein they intend to give them 
whatſoever caſe may ſtand with honour and juſtice, and 
are in a way of paſſing a bill to give them ſatisfaction, _ 
« 169. They have ſought by many ſubtle practices to cauſe. 
jealouties and diviſions betwixt us and our brethren of Scot» 
land, by flandering their proceedings and intentions to- 
ward us, and by fecret endeavours to inſtigate and incenſe 
them and us one againſt another, . 

* 170, They have had ſuch a party of biſhops and popiſh 
lords in the houſe of peers, as hath cauſed much oppolition 
and delay in the proſecution of delinquents, hindered the 
proceedings of divers good bills paſied in the commons 
* houſe, concerning the reformation of ſundry great abuſes 
and corruptions both in church and ſtate. 

* 171. They have laboured to ſeduce and corrupt ſome 
* of the commons houſe, to draw them into conſpiracies and 
** combinations againſt the liberty of the parliament. 

a * 172. And by their inſtruments and agents, they have 
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attempted to diſaffect and diſcontent his majeſty's army; 
and to engage it for the maintenance of their wicked and 
to * traitcrous deſigns; the keeping up of biſhops in votes and 
ey functions, and by force to compel the parliament to order, 
ght * limit, and diſpoſe their proceedings in ſuch manner, as might 
to * beſt concur with the intentions of this dangerous and po- 
old tent faction. | 
* 173. And when one miſchievous deſign and attempt of 
ent * theirs, to bring on the army againſt the parliament, and the 
d to city of London, hath been diſcovered and prevented; 
nich : 174. They preſently undertook another of the ſame 
Un- : damnable nature, with this addition to it, to endeavour to 
25 l make the Scotiſh army neutral, whilſt the Engliſh army, 


. which they had laboured to corrupt and invenom againſt 


us, by their falſe and ſlanderous ſuggeſtions, ſhould execute 


„% their 
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* ſolution of our government. | 

* 175. Thus they have been continually practiſing to di- 
„ ſturb the peace, and plotting the deſtruction even of all the 
* king's dominions ; and have employed their emiſſaries and 
agents in them, all for the promoting iheir deviliſh deſigns, 
* which the vigilancy of thoſe who were well affected, hath 
« {till diſcovered and defeated, before they were ripe for exe- 
« cution in England and Scotland. 

4 176. Only in Ireland, which was farther off, they have 
* had time and opportunity to mould and prepare their 
« work, and had brought it to that perfection, that they had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of that whole kingdom, totally ſub- 
„ verted the government of it, rooted out religion, and de- 
* ſtroyed all the proteſtants, whom the conſcience of their 
* duty to God, their king and country, would not have per- 
*« mitted to join with them, if by God's wonderful providence, 
their main enterprize upon the city and caſtle of Dublin 
* had not been detected and prevented upon the very eve be- 
« fore it ſhould have been executed. 

* 177. Notwithſtanding they have, in other parts of that 
* kingdom, broken out into open rebellion, ſurpriſing towns 
and caſtles, committed murders, and rapes, and other vil- 


«« lanies, and ſhaken off all bounds of obedience to his ma- 


jeſty and the laws of the realm. (29.) 


Rem. (29.) The commons, in theſe two laſt articles, con- 


ſider the malignant party of England as the principal authors 
of the Iriſh rebellion, and artfully confound whatever had 
been done in England for fifteen years, and the maſlacre of 
Ireland in 1641, under the ſame idea, as proceeding from the 
ſame ſource, which was never well proved. 

* 178. And in general have kindled ſuch a fire, as nothing 
but God's infinite bleſſing upon the wiſdom and endeavours 
of this {tate will be able to quench. 

* 174. And certainly had not God, in his great mercy un- 
* to this land, diſcovered and confounded their former de- 
« ſigns, we had been the prologue to this tragedy in Ireland, 
and had by this been made the lamentable ſpectacle of milcry 
and confuſion, 

. * 180. And now what hope have we but in God, when, 
« as the only means of our ſubſiſtence and power of reforma- 
* tion is under him in the parliament ? 

181. But what can we the commons, without the con- 

junction of the houſe of lords; and what cone Ag can 


« we expect there, when the biſhops and recuſant yy 
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« (0 numerous and prevalent, that they ate able to croſs and ChatlesT. 


„ interrupt our beit endeavours for retormat ion, and by that 
« means give advantage to this malignant party to traduce 
our proceedings? 


1641, 


« 182. They infuſe into the people, that we mean to abo- 


« liſh all church- government, and leave every man to his 
« own fancy for the ſervice and worſhip of God, abſolving 
« him of that obedience which he owes under God unto his 


* majeſty; whom we know to be intruſted with the eccleſi- 


« aſtical law, as well as with the temporal, to regulate all 
« the members of the church of England, by ſuch rule of 
« order and diſcipline, as are eſtabliſhed by parliament ; 


« which is his great council, in all affairs both in church and 


* ſtate. ( 30.) 


Rem. (30.) It is true, the commons declare here, that their 


intention is not to ſet up an independency in' matter of reli- 


gion. But as to what concerns the government of the church 


they ſpeak obſcurely, becauſe it was not yet time to declare 
themſelves more openly. They are contented with aſſerting, 
that the king ought to take the parliament's advice in the 
affairs of the church, a maxim they intended to make great 
uſe of. 


« 183. We confeſs our intention is, and our endeavours 


% have been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant power 


« which the prelates have aſſumed unto themſelves, ſo con- 
* trary both to the word of God, and to the laws of the 
land; to which end we paſled the bill for the removing 
them from their temporal power and employments ; that ſo 
the better they might with meekneſs apply themſelves to 
* the diſcharge of their functions; which bill themſelves op- 
pole, and were the prince pal inſtruments of croſſing it. 

* 184. And we do here declare, that it is far from our 
* purpoſe or defire, to let looſe the golden reins of diſcipline 
* and government in the church, to leave private perſons or 
particular congregations, to take up what form of divine 
** ſervice they pleaſe; for we hold it requiſite, that there 
* Inould be throughout the whole realm a conformity to that 
order which the laws enjoin according to the word of 


* God. (31.) And we deſire to unburthen the conſciences 


ot men of needleſs and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſuppreſs 
innovations, and take away the monuments of idolatry. 
'Kem (31.) Great uſe was afterwards made of this reſtric- 
tion, © according to the word of God,“ to introduce greater 
alterations than thoſe mentioned in this article. 


& 185, And 
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clared. Accordingly, the deſign to purge the two univerl- 
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* 185. And the better to effect the intended reformation, 
we deſire there may be a general fynod of the moſt grave, 
pious, learned, and judicious divines of this iſland ; aſſiſted 
with ſome from foreign parts, proſeſſing the ſame religion 
with us; who may confider of all things neceſſary for the 


e peace and good government of the church, and repreſent the 66 
* reſults of their conſultations unto the parliament, to be there MF 
* allowed of and confirmed, and receive the ſtamp of autho- » 
* rity, thereby to find paſſage and obedience throughout the 
“ kingdom. ( 32.) | 10 
Rem. (32.) The commons diſcover here more clearly their by 
intentions, in that, 1. It does not appear that they would ad- 8 
mit biſhops into this ſynod. 2. In that they would have it 
to conſiſt of divines of the iſland, and conſequently of Scots, " 
who were all pretbyterians, and of ſome foreign miniſters who 5 
were lo too. | ” 
* 186. They have maliciouſly charged us, that we intend 4 


te to deſtroy and diſcourage learning; whereas it is our chief- 
« eſt care and delire to advance it; and to provide a com- 
petent maintenance for conſcionable and preaching mini- 
ſters throughout the kingdom, which will be a great en- 
couragement to ſcholars, and a certain means whereby the 
want, meanneſs, and ignorance, to which a great part of 
the clergy is now ſubject, will be prevei:ted. 
* 187. And we intend likewiſe to reform and purge the 
fountains of learning. the two univerſities, that the 1treams 

flowing from thence may be clear and pure, and an honour 
and comfort to the whole land, (33.) 
Rem. (33.) It is certain, at the time this remonſtrance was 
publiſhed, the reſolution of abolithing the eccleſtaſtical hier- 
archy was already taken, though it was not yet openly de- 
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ties was executed, by turning out the heads and proſeſſors of 
the church of England, and putting in preſbyterians- 
188. They have ſtrained to blaſt our proccedings in par- 
e liament, by wreſting the interpretations of our orders from 
6 their genuine intention. | 
89. They tell the people, that our meddling with the 
power «©, epiſcopacy, hath cauſed ſectaries and convent 
cles, when idolatry and popiſh ceremonies introduced into 
the church by che command of the bithops, have not ny 


debared the people from thence, but expelled them from 
the Kingdom. 


190. Thus with Eliab, we are called by this malignant 
party the troublers of the ſtate, and ſtill while we endes 
| 6 youl 
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« thoſe miſchiefs we ſtudy to prevent. 

« 191. For the perfecting of the work begun, and remov- 
ing all future impediments, we conceive theſe courſes will 
be very efteQual, ſeeing the religion of the papiſts bath 
« ſuch principles as do certainly tend to the deſtruction and 
« extirpation of all proteſtants, when they ſhall have oppor- 
« tunity to effect it. 

« 192. It is neceſſary in the firſt place to keep them in ſuch 
© condition, as that they may not be able to do us any hurt, 
« and for avoiding of ſuch connivance and favour as hath 
« hitherto been ſhewed unto them. 

«* 193. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant a ſtanding 
« committion to ſome choice men named in parliament, who 
may take notice of their increaſe, their counſels and pro- 
ceedings, and uſe all due means by execution of the laws, 
to prevent all miſchievous deſigns againft the peace and 
e ſafety of this kingdom. 

«* 194. That ſome good courſe be taken to diſcover the 
« counterfeit and falſe conformity of papiſts to the church, 
by colour whereof, perſons very much diſaffected to the 
true religion, have been admitted into places of greateſt 
&* truſt and authority in the kingdom. 

195. For the better preſervation of the laws and liber- 
ties of the kingdom, that all the illegal grievances and ex- 

actions be and and puniſhed at the ſeſſions and aſſizes. 
196. And that judges. and juſtices be very careful to give 
this in charge to the grand juries, and both the ſheritis and 
juſt ces to be ſworn to the due execution of the petition of 
right, and other laws. 

* 197. That his ma'eſty be humbly petitioned by both 
houſes, to emplay ſuch caunſellors, ambafladors, and other 
miniſters in managing his buſineſs at home and abroad, as 
the parliament may have cauſe to confide in, without which 
we cannot give his majeſty ſuch ſupplies for ſupport of his 
own eſtate, nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the proteſtant party be- 
yond the ſea, as is deſired. 

* 198: It may often fall out, that the commons may have 
Juſt cauſe to take exceptions at ſome men for being coun» 
ſellors, and yet not charge thoſe men with crimes, for there 
be grounds of diffidence which lie not in proof. 

199. There are others, which though they may be proved, 
yet are not legally criminal, 

ac. To be a known favourer of papiſts, or to have been 
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tuoufly of either houſes of parliament, or parliamentary 
„proceedings: (34 

Rem (34.) It is not unlikely the commons meant here the 
lord Digby, ſon to the earl of Briſtol. + 

* 201, Or ſuch as are fators or agents for any foreign 
prince of another religion; ſuch as are juſtly ſuſpected to 
get counſellors places, or any other of truſt, concerning 
«+ public employment for money; for all theſe and divers 
others, we may have great reaſon to be earneſt with his 
s majelty, not to put his great affairs into ſuch hands, though 
we may be unwilling to proceed againſt them in any legal 
«© way of charge or impeachment. 
«© 202, That all counſellors of ſtate may be ſworn to ob- 
ſerve thoſe laws which concern the ſubject in his liberty, 
<< that they may likewiſe take an oath not to receive, or give 
reward or penſion from any foreign prince, but ſuch as 
they ſhall within ſome reaſonable time diſcover to the lords 
of his majeſty's council. 3 
* 203. And although they ſhould wickedly forſwear them- 
ſelves, yet it may herein do good to make them known 
to be falſe and perjured to thoſe who employed them, and 
thereby bring them into as little credit with them as with 
R | | 
% 204. That his majeſty may have cauſe to be in love 
with good counſel and good men, by ſhewing him, in an 
c humble and dutiful manner, how full of advantage it would 
«© be to himſelf, to ſee his own eſtate ſettled in a plentiful 
e condition to ſupport his honour ; to ſee his people united 


cc 
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in ways of duty to him, and endeavours of the public 


„ good; to ſee happineſs, wealth, peace and ſafety derived 
& to his own kingdom, and procured to his allies by the in- 
& fluence of his own power and government.“ | 
It is eaſy to perceive, after reading this remonſtrance or 
declaration, that it was a real manifeſto againſt the king, 
under the name of the counſellors, miniſters, and malignants. 
And therefore, before we proceed, it is reaſonable to ſhow 
the reader the king's anſwer to the petition, which accom- 
panied the remonſtrance, and then to the remonſtrance it- 
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His majeſty's anſwer to the petition, which accompanied 
« the declaration preſented to him at Hampton-Court, 
« [December 1, 1641, 
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ready 


* think 


* which we ſhall think fit in prudence and honour, 

To the petition we ſay, That although there are divers 
* things in the preamble of it, which we are ſo far from ad- 
* mitting, that we profeſs we cannot at all underſtand them, 


«* 2s of 


KEM, 


labliſh 
OL. 


deſires of great moment, together with a declaration of a 4p ge 
« yery unuſual nature annexed thereunto, we had taken ſome * ' ** 


« conſequence, being confident that your own reaſon and 
« regard to us, as well as our expreſs intimation, by our 
« controller, to that purpoſe, would have reſtra ned you 
« from the publiſhing of it, till ſuch time as you ſhould have 
« received our an{wer to it; but much againſt our expecta- 


« appears by the printed copy, we mult let you know, that 
« we are very ſenſible of the diſreſpect. 

&« Notwithſtanding it is our intention. that no failing on 
& your part ſhall make us fail in ours, of giving all due ſatiſ- 
faction to the deſires of our people in a parliamentary way; 
« and therefore we ſend you this anſwer to your petition, 
« reſerving ourſelf in point of the declaration, which we 


government; of ſome of that party admitted to our privy- 
* council, and to other employments of truſt, and neareſt 
*to us and our children; of en:leavours to ſow among the 
© people falſe ſcandals and imputations, to blemiſh and diſ- 
* grace the proceedings of the parliament :** All, or any of 
* which, did we know of, we ſhould be as ready to remedy 
* and puniſh, as you to complain of; ſo that the prayers of 
jour petition are grounded upon ſuch premiſes, as we muſt 
in no wiſe admit; yet notwithſtanding, we are pleaſed to 
give this anſwer to you. (1.) 


Wable of combating the particular fats, whereby the com- 


ons pretended to prove, in the remonſtrance, that for ſeveral 
Jars paſt 
? 


— 
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E having received from you, ſoon after our return qu, 
out of Scotland, a long petition, conſiſting of many is, p. 452. 


to conſider of it, as befitted us in a matter of that 


finding the contrary, that the ſaid declaration is al- 
abroad in print, by directions from your houſe, as 


unparliamentary, and ſhall take a courſe to do that 


a wicked and malignant party prevalent in the 


(J.) This ſo general anſwer of the king was not 


the court or malignant party had endeayoured to 
an arbitrary government. 
Te 


IX. B b 


Charles. 
IO+I. 


THE HISTORY 

To the firſt, concerning religion, conſiſting of ſeveral 
é branches, we ſay, that for preſerving the'peace and ſafety 
« of this kingdom from the deſigns of the popiſh party; we 
de have, and will ſtill concur with all the juſt deſites of out 
people in a parliamentary way: (2.) That for the deptiy- 
ing of the biſhops of their votes in parliament, we would 
e have you conſider, that their right is grounded upon be 
fundamental law of the kingdom, and conſtitution of pat 
e liament : This we would have you confider; but ſince 
« you deſire our concurrence herein in a parliamentary Way, 
e will give no further anſwer at this time.“ 
Rx. (2. ) It is true, the king had never rejected the'petitions 
preſented to him on this occaſion by the parliament,” but had 
always granted whatever was deſired. But then it is no leſs 
true, that his promiſes in this reſpect had never been execu- 
teil. Whereſore the parliament did not complain of Want 
of concurrence, but of want of performance. 80 the king“ 
anſwer as to his concurrence was not properly to the purpoſe, 
« As for the abridging of the inordinate'*power” of! the 

« clergy, we conceive that the taking away of the high-eom- 
* miſſion- court hath well moderated that; but if there con- 
tinue any uſurpations or exceſſes in their juriſdictiotis, we 
«< therein neither have, nor will, protect them. (3. 
REM. (3.) It would have been very difficult to agree wich 
the king upon what ſhould be conſidered as uſurputions of ex- 
ceſſes in the juriſdiction of the clergy. So the king propetly 
bound himſelf to nothing by this general promiſe.'0!/ 5245 - 
«© Unto that clauſe which concerneth corruptiens (as you 
<« ſtile them) in religion, in church-government, and àn di. 
&« ciptine, and the removing of ſuch neceffary ceremonies 3 
Vea conſciences might check; that for any illegal inno- 
s vations which may have crept in, we ſhall willingly con. 
cur in the removal of them: That if our parliament ſhall 
« advite us to call a national ſynod, which may duly examine 
** fuch ceremonies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, We 
* ſhall take into conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due 

„ farisfattion therein; (4.) but we are very ſorry to hear ll 
„ ſuch general terms, corruption in religion objeRed,- ice 
we are periuaded in our conſcience, that no church Cl 
be found upon the eatth that proſeſſeth the true -relig0 
+ with more purity of doctrine than the church of Enyland 
doth, nor where the government and diſcipline are joint) 
more beautiful, and free from ſuperſtition,” than as the 
are here eitabliſhed by law; which by the grace of 09 


we will with conſtancy maintain (while we live) in tds 
put 
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« purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions of popery, Charlesl. 
« but allo from the. irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſmatics and 1641. 
« ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom and this city 
« abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard both of church 
« and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom we require your 
« timely aid and active afliſtance,” ,, _ 
REM. (4). Another general anſwer which ſignifies no 
ry To the ſecond prayer of the petition, concerning the 
« removal and choice of counſcllors, we know not any of . 


our council to whom the character ſet forth in the petition 


can belong That by thoſe whom we had expoſed to trial, 
« we have already given you ſufficient teſtimony, that there 
is no man ſo near unto us in place or affection, whom we 
« will not; leave to the juſtice of the law, if you ſhall 
& bring a particular charge, and ſufficient proofs againſt him; 
« and of this we, do again aſſure you, but in the mean time 
% we. wiſh, you, to forbear ſuch general aſperſions, as may 
reflect upon all our council, ſince you name none in par- 
« ticular. - 1 

That for the choice of our counſellors and miniſters of 
* ſtate, it were to debar us that natural liberty all freemen 
have; and as it is the undoubted right of the crown ot 


England, to call ſuch perſons to our ſecret councils, to 


public employment, and our particular ſervice, as we ſhall 
* think fit; ſo; we are, and ever ſhall be very careful, to make 
election of ſuch perſons in thoſe places of truſt, as ſhall 
Shave given good teſtimonies of their abilities and in- 
« tegrity, and againſt whom there can be no juſt cauſe of 
exception, ,whereon reaſonably to ground a diffidence; and 
* to choices of this nature, we aſſure you that, the mediation 
* of the neareſt unto us hath always concurred. ( 5.) 

{REM (5.) He,means the queen. 
Jo the third prayer of your petition concerning Ireland, 
* we underſtand your deſire of not alienating the forfeited 
* lands thereof, to proceed from much care and love, and 
© likewile-that it may be a reſolution very fit for us to take; 
© but whether it be ſeafonable to declare reſolutions of that 
nature, before the events of a war be ſeen, that we much 


doubt of. Howſoever, we cannot but thank you for this 


* care, and your chearful engagement for the ſuppreſſion of 
that rebellion z upon the. ſpeedy effecting whereof, the 
: glory of God in the proteſtant proteſſion, the lafety of the 
2 Biitiſh-arms, our honour, and that of, the nation ſo much 
depends; all the intereſts of this kingdom being ſo involved 
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Charles I. in that buſineſs, we cannot but quicken” your affeQions 


1641. therein, and ſhall deſire you to frame your counſels to give 


ce 


& ſuch expedition to the work, as the nature thereof, and 
«© the preſſures in point of time require ; and whereof you 
c are put in mind by the daily inſolence and increaſe of thobe 
& rebels. | | 

. © For concluſion ; you promiſe to apply yourſclves to ſuch 
* courſes as may ſupport our royal eſtate with honour and 


„plenty at home, and with power and reputation abroad, is 


that which we have ever promiſed ourſelt, both from your 
„ loyalties and affections, and alſo for what, we have already 
* done, and ſhall daily go adding unto, for the comfort and 
«© happineſs of our people.“ | 


The anſwer to the remonſtrance did not appear till. ſome 


time after; for as far as | can conjecture, it was not ſent to 
the commons before January 1641-2. I ſhall however inſert 


it in this place, as well not to divide this matter, as that the 
anſwer. may be read before the remonſtrance is forgot. 


The King's declaration in anſwer to the remonſtrance of 
>: „ the ſtate of the kingdom. 

c A Lthough we do not believe that our, Fouls, gh Fam 

By mans intended, by their remonſtrance of the ſtate 


< of the kingdom, to put us to any apology, either for out 
5 paſt or preſent actions; notwithſtanding ſince they have 
** thought it ſo very neceſſary (upon their obſervation of the 
«© preſent diſtempers) to publiſh the ſame, for the ſatisfaction 
of all our loving ſubjects, we have thought, it very ſuitable 


* to the duty of our place (with which God hath truſted us) 


to do our part to ſo good a work, in which we ſhall not 
<< think it below our kingly dignity to deſcend to any pat- 
5 ticular, which may compoſe and ſettle the affections of 
our meaneſt ſubjects, ſince we are ſo conſcious to ourlel 


& of ſuch upright intentions and endeavours, and only of luct 


% (for which we give God thanks) for the peace and hap- 


« pineſs of our kingdom, in which the proſperity of our 
* ſubjects mult be included, that we with from our heath 
tt that even our molt ſecret thoughts were publiſhed to thel 
* view and examination: Though we mult confeſs, we cal” 


* not but be very ſorry in this conjuncture of time, (when 


the unhappi:els of this kingdom is ſo generally underſtoo 


* abroad) there ſhould be ſuch a _ncceflity of publiſhing ſo 


e inan 
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« may enſue, that were not intended. 

« We ſhall in few words paſs over that part of the nar- 
« rative, herein the misfortunes of this kingdom, from our 
« firſt entering to the crown to the beginning of this parli- 
« ament, are remembered in fo ſenſible expreſſions. (I.) And 
« that other which acknowledgeth the many good laws 
% paſſed by our grace and favour this parliament, for the 
« ſecurity of our people; of Which we ſhall only ſay thus 
« much, that as we have not refuſed to paſs any bill pre- 
« ſented to us by our parliament, for redreſs of thoſe griev- 
* ances mentioned in the remonſtrance; ſo we have not had 
« a greater motive for the paſſing thoſe laws than our own 
« reſolution (grounded upon our obſervation, and underſtand- 
« ing the ſtate of our kingdom) to have freed our ſubjects, 
« for the future, from thoſe preſſures which were grievous ta 
« them if thoſe laws had not been propounded, (2.) which 
therefore we ſhall as inviolably maintain, as we look to 
have our own rights preſerved, not doubting but that all 
« our loving fubjects will look on thoſe remedies, with that 
« full gratitude and affection, that even the memory of what 


they have formerly undergone, by the accidents and ne- 


« ceſities of thoſe times, will not be unpleaſant to them: 
And poſſibly in a pious ſenſe of God's bleſſing upon this 
nation (how little ſhare ſoever we ſhall have of the ac- 
* knowledgment) they will confeſs they have enjoyed a great 
{« meaſure of happineſs (even theſe laſt ſixteen years) both 


in peace and plenty, not only comparatively in reſpect of 


their neighbours, but even of thoſe times which were 
* juſtly accounted fortunate. The fears and jealouſies which 
may make ſome impreſſion in the minds of our people, 
* we Will ſuppoſe may be of two ſorts; either for religion, 
* or liberty and their civil intereſt, The fears for religion 
* may haply be, not only as ours here eſtabliſhed may be in- 
* vaded by the Romiſh party, but as it is accompanied with 
* ſome ceremonies, at which ſome tender conſciences reall 

* are, or pretend to be ſcandalized ; for of any other which 
* have been uſed, without any legal warrant or injunction, 


* and already are, or ſpeedily may be, aboliſhed, we ſhall | 


* not ſpeak.” | 
Remark (I.) The king could not more ingenuouſly own 
What is ſaid in the remonſtrance, concerning the firſt fifteen 
0 of his reign, than by entirely paſſing it over without 
alwer, 
Bb 3 


REM. 


« many particulars, from which we pray, no inconveniences C 
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Charles]. Rem. (2:) This is alſo-:a-confeflion_that-gri ances were 
1641. juſtly complained of. Fhe king fays, his reſolution was to 


redreſs them, and it was not poſſible to convict him of the 

contraty. But after all, be was believed but by few perſons, 
„Concerning religion, as there may be any. ſuſpicion of 
« favour ot inclination to the papiſts, we are willing to de- 
4 clare to all the world, that as we have been from our 
c childhood brought up in, and practiſed the religion how 
« eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, fo it is well known, we have 
* not contented ſimply with the principles of our education) 
« given a good proportion of our time and pains, to the ex- 
„ amination of the grounds of this religion, as it is different 
« from that of Rome, and are from our ſoul . ſa fully, ſatisfied 
and aſſured that it is the moſt pure and. agreeable to 
<« the ſacred word of God, of any religion now practiſed 
e in the chriſtian world: that as we believe we can, main- 
5 tain the fame by unanſwerable reaſons, ſo we hope we 
„ ſhould readily ſeal to it by the effuſion. of our blood, if 
ce jt pleaſed God to call us to that ſacrifice. And therefore 
nothing can be ſo acceptable unto us, as any propoſition 
«© which may contribute to the advancement; of it here, or 
c the propagation of it abroad, being the only means to 
« draw down a blefling from God upon ourſelves; and this 
& nation. And we have been extremely unfortunate, if this 
ce profeſſion of ours be wanting to our people: qQur. conſtant 
<< practice in our own perſon, having always been, (without 
„ oftentation) as much to the evidence of our, care and duty 

ee herein, as we could poſſibly tell how to, expreſs.,(3-), » 
RE NM. (3.) The remonſtrance did not accuſe the king of 
being a papiſt in his heart, but of having countęenanced the 
& catholics, by not executing the laws againſt them, He 
clears himſelf here from being inclined to the Romiſh religion, 
and leaves the conſequence to be drawn, that ſince he is per- 
ſuaded of the truth of the proteſtant religion, it is not, poſſible 
he ſhould encourage the Roman. But his conduct! ad: ſhown 
that this conſequence did hot neceſſarily follow, ſinqę it as 
notorious, he had countenanced the papilts, from the, begin- 
ning of his reign, out of complaiſance to the queen, on from 

ſome political views, INF <4 a7 meth 

& For differences among ourſelves, for ma: ters indifferent 
in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhall, in ten- 
derneſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very. willingly 
comply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome 18 
* my be made for the exemption of tender conſciences fron 


* puniſhment, or perſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and in ge? 
(e cales 


a 


Hh 


* 


* lament, which in trutly (with very much content to our- 
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« modeſty, temper and ſubmiſſion, that in the mean time 
« the peace and quiet of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the 
« decency and comelineſs of God's fervice diſcountęnauced, 
e nor the pious, ſober, and devout ations of thoſe reverend 
c perſons ' Who were the firſt Jabourers in the bleſſed refor- 
'« mation, or of that time, be ſcandaled and defamed, (4. 
« for we cannot, without grief of heart, and without ſome 


« tax upon ourſelf, and our miniſters, for the not execution 


« of our laws, look upon ths bold licence of ſome men, in 
printing of pamphlets, in preaching and printing of ſermons, 


4 {9 full of bitterneſs and malice againſt the preſent govern - 
ment, #gainft the laws eſtabliſhed, ſo full of ſedition againſt 
© ourſelF, and the peace of the kingdom, that we are, many 


« times amazed to conſider by what eyes theſe, things are 


ſeen, arid by what ears they are heard. And therefore we 
have good cauſe' to command, as we have done, and here- 
* by do, ali out judges and miniſters of juſtice, ohr attorney 


e and ſollieitor-general, and the reſt of our learned.;council, 


to proceed with all ſpecd againſt ſuch, and their-abcttors, 
who either by writing or words; have ſo boldly. and mali 
_& ciouſly violated the laws, diſturbed the peace ef the com- 


„ mon- wealth, and as much as in them lies, ſhaken, the very 


foundation upon which that peace and happinets. is found- 
ed and conſtituted. And we doubt not hut all our. loving 


« ſubjects will be very ſenſible, that this buſie, ; virulent de- 


I meanour,'is'a fit p:ologue to nothing but confultan,z and 


© if not very ſeaſonably puniſhed and prevented, - witl not 
« only be'a blemiſh to that wholeſome accommodation we 
* intend, but an unſpeakable ſcandal and amputation, even 


upon the profeſſion and religion of this our kinzdom, of 


England. | | 3011-29v £91 bete 

; Rem. (4.) The king was not in the wrong to ſupport the 

eſtabliſhed worfhip, and to regard as an indulgence whatever 

ſhould be granted to tender conſciences. But after all, this 

mdulgence was reduced to a very ſmall matter, it We.-con- 

ſider all the limitations contained in this article, Wale 
“Concerning the civil liberties and intereſts of our ſubje s, 


we ſhall need to ſay the lefs, having erected ſo many laſt 


ing monuments of our princely and fatherly care of, our 
people, in thoſe many excellent laws paſſeby us this par- 


, 
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tc caſes, which by the judgment of moſt men, are held to be Charlesl. 
* matters indifferent, and of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful. 1041. 
Provided that this eaſe be attempted and purſued with that 
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Charles]. ** ſelf) we conceive to be ſo large and ample, that very ma- 

1641. ny fober men have very little Jeſt to wiſh for. 

« We underſtood well the right, and pretences of right, 
c we departed from, in the conſenting to the bills of the tii- 
« ennial parliament, for the continuance of this , preſent 
& parliament, and in the preamble to the bill of tunnage and 
| „ poundage. The matter of which having begot fo many 
« gifturbances in late parliaments, we were willing, to remove, 
© that no intereſt of ours might hereafter break that correſ- 
© pondence, abundantly contenting ourſelf with an aſſurance 
& (which we fti]] have) that we ſhould be repaired and ſup— 
<© plied by a juſt proportion of confidence, bounty, and obe- 
© dience of our people. In the bills fur the taking away the 
c higb-commiſſion and ſtar-chamber courts, we believe we 
“ had given that real ſatisfaction, that all jealouſies and ap- 
c prehenſions of arbitrary preflures under the civil or eccleſi- 
4 aftical ſtate, would eaſily have been abandoned, eſpecial- 
& ]y ven they ſaw all poſſible doubts ſecured by the viſita- 
& tion of a triennial parliament. | 

& Theſe and others of no mean conſideration, we had ra- 
&« ther ſhould be valued in the heaits and aff. tions of our 
„ people, than in any mention of our on; not doubting, 
& but as we have taken all theſe occalions to render their 
4 condition moſt comſortable and happy, ſo they will al» ays, 
e in a grateful and dutifu] relation, be ready with equal ten- 
% derneſs and alacrity to advance our rights and preſerve our 
*© honour, upon which their own ſecurity and ſubſiſtance To 
* much depends. And we will he fo carcful, that no parti- 
„ cular ſhall be preſented unto us, for the completing and 
6 eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, to which we will not with the 
* ſame readineſs contribute our beſt aſſiſtance. | 
| « If theſe reſolutious be the effects of our preſent counſels 
(and we ta e God to witneſs, that they are ſuch, and that 
all our loving ſubjects may confidently expect the benefit 
e of them from us) certainly no ill deſign upon the public 
© can accompany ſuch reſolution, neither will there be greater 
* cauſe of ſuſpicion of any perſons preferred by us to degrees 
& of honour and places of truſt and employment ſince this 
6 parliament. And we muſt confeſs, that amongſt our mis- 
© fortunes we reckon it not the leaſt, that having not re- 
* tained in our ſervice, nor protected any one perſon, againſt 
*- whom our paritament hath excepted during the whole {it- 
ing of it, and having in all that time ſcarce vouchſafed to 
any man an inſtance of our grace and favour but to ſuch 
& who were under ſome eminent character of . eſtimation 

| «© among 
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among our people, there ſhould ſo ſoon be any miſunder- Charlesl. 
ſtanding or jealouſy of their fidelity and up1ightneſs, eſ- 1641. 
* pecially in a time when we take all occaſions to declare, 
« that we conceive ourſelf only capable of being ſerved by 
« honeſt men, and in honeſt ways. However, if in truth 
« we have been miſtaken in ſuch our election, the particular 
« ſhall be no fooner diſcovered to us, either by our own ob- 
„ ſervation, or other certain information, than we will leave 
« them to public juſtice, under the marks of our diſplea- 
« ſure. 

« Tf notwithſtanding this, any malignant party ſhall take 
« heart, and be willing to lacrifice the peace and happineſs 
« of their country to their own finiſter ends and ambitions, 
under what pretence of religion and conſcience ſoever; if 
they ſhall endeavour to leflen our reputation and intereſt, 
« and to weaken our lawful power and authority with our 
good ſubjects ; if they ſhall go about by diſcountenancing 
„ the preſent laws to looſen the bands of government, that 
al diſorder and confuſion may break in upon us, we 
% doubt not but God in his good time will diſcover them un- 
* to us; and the wiſdom and courage of our high court of 
e parliament join with us in their ſuppreſſion and puniſh- 
ment. | 7 * 

Having now ſaid all that we can to expreſs the clear- 
* nels and uprightneſs of our. intentions to our people, and 
« done all we can to manifeſt thoſe intentions, we cannot 
but conhdently believe all our good ſubjects will acknow- 
*« Jedeg our part to be fully performed, both in deeds paſt, 
and preſent reſolutions, to do whatſoever with juſtice may 
be required of us, and that their quiet and proſperity de- 
„ pends now wholly upon themſelves, and is in their own 

power, by yielding all „ eg and due reverence to the 
law, which is the inherſtance of every ſubject, and the 
only ſecurity he can have ſor his life, liberty, or eſtate, 
and the which being neglected or diſeſteemed (under what 
ſpecious ſhows ſoever) a very great meaſure of infelicity, 
if not an irreparable confuſion, muſt without doubt fall 
upon them. And we doubt not, it will be the moſt ac- 
ceptable declaration a king can make to his ſubjects, that 
for our part we are reſolved not only duly to obſerve the laws 
ourſelf, but to maintain them againſt what oppoſition ſo- 
ever, though with the hazard of our being (5). 

Rem. (5). Unhappily for the king, theſe general promiſes, 
to which he could give what ſenſe he thought proper, pro- 
duced not the effect upon the commons he expected, or wa 
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tand men for Ireland, that is to ſay, in January 1641-2: 


T HE HI,S/TORY 


Charles. ther they produced the quite contrary, and inereaſed their dif. 


truſt. This the reader will be convinced of, when he comes 
to lee, what, bag palſed, Probably, before. this declaration was 
WRC. ohor 

And our hope is, that not only the loyalty a and ; z0od 
6 affections of all our loving ſabjects will, concur, with us 
in the, conſtant preſerving a good underſtanding between us 
<« and our people, but at this time, their own and our Intereſt, 
and compaſſion of the lamentable condition of our poor pro- 


e teſtant ſubjects 1 in Ireland, will invite them to a fair intelli- 


e gence and unity amongſt themſelyes, that ſo we may with 
© one heart intend the relieving and recovering that unhappy 
„ Kingdom, where thoſe barbarous rebels; practiſe ſuch in- 
“ human and unheard of outrages upon our miſerable people, 
0 that no Chriſtian ear can hear without borror, nor ſtory 
& parallel. And as we look upon this, as tg rar Al- 
0 fiction that hath pleaſed God to lay upon us, ſo o 

s pinels is increaſed, in that, by the diſtempers at e 

« early. remedies have not been applied to r 
<< evils, as the expectation and neceſſity there requires, 94 5 
for our part, as we did upon the firſt notice acquaint, 
patliament of Scotland (where we then were) With th 

871 wahr, requiring their aid and aſſiſtance, and gave. 

« ſpeedy. intimation and recommendation to our par] 48 
© here; ſo, ſince our return hither, we have been forward 
„ to all things which have been propoſed to us. to) ards tha that 
«. work, and bave lately ourſelf offered (by a nels to gur 
* houſe of peers, and communicated to our h 8. 


| « mons) to take upon us the care to raile. ſpeedily, ten, 


6 land Engliſh volunteers for that ſervice, if, the houſe 10 


commons ſhall declare that they will pay them (6); 3 Nhe 


* particulars, we are (in a manner) nene to pub 
E lince, we are informed, that the malice of ſome per qus 


| 6 have whiſpered it abroad. that no ſpeedier advancing « of 


<6 the buſineſs hath proceeded from ſome want. of 1785 in 
us to this great work; whereas we acknowledge it a hi 


80 crime againſt Almighty God, and inexcuſable 1 Our. god 


ſubjects of our three kingdoms, if we did not 


800 0 
*© employ, all our powers and faculties to the 7550 5 { and 
1: „ Walt effectual tame and protection of that, di 


people. vs 1 > 
by ms. (6 It. e by this paſſage, that this anffler was 
not publiſhed till after the king's offer of levying | ten. thou- 


And 
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« And we ſhall now 1. all our good ſubjects CharlesT. 
ce what degree ſoever) 5 a the bonds of love, duty, or 1641. 
« obedience, that are precious to good men, to join with 
« us for the recovery of the peace of that kingdom, and the 

<« preſervation of the peace of this, to remove all their doubts 
„ and fears, which may interrupt their affection to us, and 
c all their jealouſies and apprehenſions, which may jeſſen 
« their charity to each other, and then d ſins of "this 
„ nation have not prepared an inevitable j 
« God will yet make us a great and glorious” king oper a 
ce free and happy people.“ | * 


N3 


The bare reading of this dectirition ſufficiently david 0 the 
king had no intention to give a particular infer to the re- 
monſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, which contained ſo 
many different articles untouched by the king's declaration. 
and perhaps he would never have given any atifwer, if 
his enemies had not triumphed” on his ſilence. He thought 
proper therefore to publiſh this declaration, that he might fay 
he had anſwered the remonftrance, and not with 'deſign' to an- 
ſwer it indeed 3 and beſides, he publiſhed it not till lone after 
the teonftranct waz received. Mean while, the commons 
publiſhing this paper againſt his will, made a deep impfreſfion 
on his mind, and convinced him they had ſome Freud deſign 
ſince they had ſo little regard for him. ] 


pleaſed with a Anda e, which was properly but à ſeries ae 
of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and againſt bis goverh- — 
ment: with a remonſtrance, not directed to himſelf,” but to 
the public, the authors whereof only meant to incenſè the 
people againſt him, and which was made at à time when it 
ſeemed to be moſt unneceſſary. Accordingly, the beginning 
of the breach between the king and the parliament is pro- 
perly to be dated from this time, though on both 3 
| meaſures \ were yet kept. | 
Next day, the 2d of December, the king coming to the Roſhworth, 
parliament, the ſpeaker preſented to him the bill for tunnage tom. iv. 
and poundage for ſome months only, wherein the king ex-. 453. 
preſſy owned he had till then levied theſe duties without a le- 
pal power. He made, on this occaſion, a fine ſpeech, full 
of his ma ajeſty's raiſes for his goodneſs and affection to bis 
people: after which che king ſpake in the eee mannet 
to both houſes. | 


cc My 


It was not very ſtrange that the king ſhould be dieb diſ. Effect of tbe 
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Charles! n brig A N: | 
1641. «© My lords, and gentlemen, 
The kiag's ** | Think it fit, after ſo long abſence, at this fiſt occaſion 
ſpeech to © ® to ſpeak a few words unto you; but it is in no ways 
_ houſes. se in anſwer to Mr. Speaker's learned ſpeech. | 
4 nr „ Albeit I have ſtaid longer than I expected to have don 
tom. ivy. „when I went away, yet in this I have kept my promiſe 
Nach. with you, that I have made all the haſte back again, that 
tom. ii, the ſettling of my Scotch affairs could any ways permit: in 
p. cs. which I have had ſo good ſucceſs, that I will confidently 
“ affirm to you that I have left that nation a moſt peace- 
able and contented people: ſo that although I have a 
ce wy i miſreckoned in time, yet I was not deceived in my 
r 5 
„ But if I have deceived your expectation a little in the 
ce time of my return, I am aſſured that my expectation is as 
ce much and more deceived in the condition wherein I hoped 
© to have found ſome buſineſſes at my return: for that ſince 
before my going I ſettled the liberties of my ſubjects, and 
«© gave the laws a free and orderly courſe, I expected to 
have found my people reaping the fruits of theſe benefits, 
« by living in quietneſs and ſatisfaction of mind: but inſtead 
« of this, I find them diſturbed with jealouſies, frights, and 
<« alarms of dangerous deſigns and plots ; in conſequence of 
c which, guards have been ſet to defend both houſes. I ſay 
„not this as in doubt that my ſubjects affections are any 
way leſſened unto me in this time of my abſence, for [ 
« cannot but remember, to my great comfort, the, joyful 
<« reception I had now at my entry into London; but rather, 
< as I hope, that my preſence will eaſily diſperſe theſe fears: 
„ for I bring as perfect and true affections to my people as 
* ever prince did, or as good ſubjects can poſſibly deſire. And 
«« I am fo far from repenting me of any act I have done in 
« this ſeſſion for the good of my people, that I proteſt, if it 
« were to do again, f would do it; and will yet grant what 
- £6 elfe can be juſtly deſired, for ſatisfaction in point of liber- 
<< ties, or in maintenance of the true religion that is here 
« eſtabliſhed. | 
„ Now I have but one particular to recommend unto, you 
< at this time, it is Ireland; for which, though I doubt not 
«© your care, yet methinks the preparations for it go but ſlow- 
& ly on. The occaſion is the fitter for me now to mention, 
«© becauſe of the arrival of two lords from Scotland, who come 
<& inſtructed from my council there (who now by act of 
« parliament 
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parliament have full power for that purpoſe) to anſwer Charlesl. 
that demand which it pleaſed both houſes to make me by 1641. 
way of petition, that met me at Berwick, and which the — 
duke of Richmond ſent back by my command to my 
Scotiſh council: therefore my deſire is, that both houſes 
would appoint a ſelect committee to end this buſineſs with 
theſe noblemen. 5 ' 

] muſt conclude in telling you, that I ſeek my people's 
« happineſs : for their flouriſhing is my greateſt glory, and 
« their affections my greateſt ſtrength.” 


It was not without great reaſon that the king reſolved to 

teſtify an extreme zeal for the public good, ſince the remon- 

ſtrance of the commons plainly taught him that endeavours 

were uſing to make him forteit the love of the people. It 

was therefore neceſſary to countermine the deſigns of his ene- 

mies, by repeated aſſurances of a great affection for his people, 

and by intimating he had entirely changed his principles and 

maxims. But herein he had one great diſadvantage, in that 

for his future behaviour he could give no other ſecurity than 

his word, which his enemies pretended to demonſtrate was 

not to be relied on. They chiefly urged, that though the 

king had ſolemnly given his aſſent to the petition of right, 

he had never executed what he promiſed. The conſe- 

quence they drew from this non-performance was ſo much 

the ſtronger, as the king had nothing to oppoſe to it but bare 

promiſes, which were of no more force than thoſe he had 

made with regard to that petition, 1 

As the king had earneſtly recommended to the parliament a commit- 
the conſideration of the affairs of Ireland, both houſes im- tee to treat 
mediately appointed a committee to treat with the Scots about _ = 
ſuccours *, The commons in particular paſſionately deſired cours. 
to negotiate with Scotland. In their preſent belief, that Ruſbworth, 
the king was willing to engage them to ſend an army into b. “. 
Ireland, in order to be more at eaſe in England, they could Nation, 
not find a more effectual way to break his meaſures, than ta tom. ii. 
employ Scotiſh troops in the relief of that kingdom. As they b.: 7 
had already taken the reſolution, though ſecretly of diveſt= * 

ing the king of great-paxt-ef his power, they eaſily foreſaw 

that a breach would intallibly follow, and then they ſhould want 


2 That is, with ſome Scotiſh com- earls of Bedford and Leiceſter, the lord 
miſhoners, who were come from Scot= Howard of Eſcryek, and Nathaniel 
land to treat with the parliament about Fiennes, fir William Armyne; fir Phi- 
ſuccours jor Ireland. The committee lip Stapleton, and John Hampden, 
appointed by the parliament were, tae Nalſon, tom, ii, p. 711, 716. 


. the 


CharlcsI, the troops the king had a mind to se them pu en e 


Great . rupture between the king and the parliament, and the com- 


3 the king. To this end, Daniel Q Neal, — ＋ 


Ruſhworth, linquiſhed his project, to make uſc of force to awe the parlia- 


Vote of both Of Ireland. So, fearing, or pretending to fear the king would 


an or clared by both houſes, that they would never conſent to any 
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b. 723, 737, f it is ſuppoſed, as I have infincated, that- heh * 
Molives of the commons, or at leaſt of the greateſt part of the houſe, 


— — — — 


mons pro- 
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THũE HIS TO R T 


Ireland. 25915 
After the remonſtrance, every thing maniſeftly 3 2 


mons loft, no Gppoxtunities to infuſe ſuſpicions into the people 


concerned in — plot to ſeduce the army, was voted * 

a ſecond attempt, in June or July laſt; to perſuade chin 
, officers of the army to declare for the king againſt the 
*” parliament. This tended. to ſhow that the king bad not re- 


ment. . | n dt; 16G DIVBOW 

On the other hand the rebels of. Ireland having, by the 
lord Coſtelough, preſented to the lords juſtices of that: king 
dom, a letter in the nature of a remanſtrance, herein the) 
demanded the free exerciſe o their religion, and a repeal 
Jof all laws to the contrary,” the commons made a great 
noiſe about iti. They knew the lord Coſtelough:and the lord 
Laaff were on their way to England, with propoſitions to be 
offered to the king concerning means for procuring the peace 


grant liberty of conſcience to the Iriſh papiſts, they deſired 
a conference with the lords: after which it was ſolemiily de- 


toleration of the popiſh religion in Ireland, or any ather his 


majeſty's dominions. It is eaſy to ſee how ogg ar pa 
to breed ſuſpicions of the king. | tea ybeonle 


Was to put it out of the king's power to govern: for the ſu- 
ture as he had governed before this parliament, and -that-to 
prepare the people for this change it was neceſſary to fil 
them wich fears and ſuſpicions, the motives of all their pro- 
ceedings, and the king's fad ſituation will be perfectly under- 
ſtood. His ſubjects were prejudiced againſt him, and he had 
given but too much occaſion. Every ſtep taken by the commons 
tended to encreaſe this prejudice; and the king, to remove 
it, could alledge only the ſincerity of his intentions, of which 
many people were not convinced. This gave his enemies 
an advantage, which they did not fail on all occaſions to im- 
prove: nay, they deſcended even to the meaneſt trifles, to 
cheriſh the people's fears; for, upon information that amongſt 
ſome barrels of ſoap, ſent by a merchant of London to Dor- 
' cheſter, there was found a barrel of N the houſe 
+ "appointed 
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appointed a committee? to make a ſtrict inquiſition, as into a Charles. 
thing of the greateſt conſequence. wn 1641. 
About the ſame time anther affair happened, which gave 

ſome advantage againſt the king. The 8th of December he A meſſage 
ſent to acquaint both houſes, that ſeven b prieſts having been from the 
condemned that week, the French ambaſſador. had deſired him 1 


ing about 
even con- 


to change the ſentence of death into that of baniſhment, up- demned 
on which he deſired to have their advice. Some days after, prieſts. 
the commons voted that the ſeven prieſts ſhould be executed, e. 
and the lords concurring with this vote, both houſes petition- p. -19, 732, 
ed the king to order the execution. The king rephed; he 736, 740, 
would baniſh the ſeven prieſts, if both houſes would give their?“ 
conſent... As they did not think proper to anſwer, che king 

took occaſion from their ſilence to ſuſpend the execution. 

Two months after, the king communicated a letter to them, 

which ſecretary Nicholas had received from Venice, whetein 

he was told: that the pope threatened to ſend an army into 
Ireland, if the prieſts. were executed. Upon this menuce, 

both houſes prayed the king once more to execute the ſeven 

prieſts. But he thought not proper to grant their deſire: his 


1 -% 


be extremely prejudicial to the Engliſh proteſtants in Ireland, 
who ſhould fall into the hands of the rebels. This reaſon 
was ſo much the weaker, as it ſerved not only for the pre- 
ſent caſe, but alſo for all that ſhould offer hereafter, and 
tended to render the laws of no effect; beſides, the Iriſh hav- 
ing already maſſacred above forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants 
without any cauſe, the fear of repriſals from them ſeems to 
have been a weak motive for pardoning theſe prieſts. Acc „ 
cordingly/it was generally thought to be owing to'the/follici- 2 7 
tations of the queen. Be this as it will, the prieſts were not 
executed; for though afterwards the king left it to both houſes 
to ſave or put them to death, they did not think fit either to 
pardon or execute. All this was extremely prejudicial to 
the king, ſince, at the very time that he ſolemnly proteſted 
he was reſolved to execute the laws, he granted his protec- 
tion to theſe ſeven prieſts, legally convicted, and had no re- 
gard to the inſtances of both houſes. 

At this time, I mean in December 1541, two affairs ſuc- 
ceſnvely employed the houſe of commons, namely, the ſuc- 
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They ſent down an order tg the d Rapin ſays fix, but Nalſon makes 
juſtices of the peace of Dorcheſter, to them to be eight in one place, and in 
make diligent ſearch for à bartel of ' another ſeven, Sce Nalſon, tom. ii. p. 
powder ſent thither-for' a barrel of Toxp. 719, 740. DAG "TOAD G 
Nalton, tom, ij, p. 719. 


4 cours 


reaſon was, the fear of repriſals, and that this rigour might , p. 710. 
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CharlesI. cours for Ireland, and the accuſation preſented to the lords 
1641. againſt the biſhops. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt at preſent, 
. The king and parliament equally allowed the neceſſity of 
Cauſes of Telieving Ireland, and all the advices-from thence were a de- 
the back- monſtration of it. The Iriſh army was at the gates of 
wardneſs to Dublin, and had cut in pieces a body of troops ſent to Drog- 
ant he- peda. So, in all likelihood, the lords. juſtices, with their few 
Clarendon, troops, could not long reſiſt the rebels. Ihe Scotch com- 
t. i. p. 257 · miſſioners that were come to London to treat with the par- 

liament, had offered an aid of five thouſand men, who could 
eaſily be ſent from Scotland into the north of Ireland, to make 
a diverſion, and the commons had prevailed with them to 
treat for ten thouſand. The deſign of the commons was to 
employ only Scotch troops in the reduction of Ireland, that 
England might not be unprovided. The king did not refuſe 
the aſſiſtance of Scotland, but would have England ſend into 
Ireland the like number of Engliſh forces, on pretence, that 
there was danger of the Scots ſeizing upon Ireland when the 
Iriſh ſhould be ſubdued. He had found means to gain the 
peers, ſo that when the motion was made to the lords, for 
ſending ten thouſand Scots into Ireland, they conſented to it, 
provided the ſame number of Engliſh were alfo ſent thither. 
Nalſon, The Scotch commiſſioners complaining by a memorial, that 
1 p. 761. in a fortnight they had no poſitive anſwer to their offers, the 


commons preſſed the lords to diſpatch the affair, declaring, if 


they neglected it, the whole blame would fall upon them. 
They farther declared, that unleſs the bill for preſſing of ſol- 
diers paſied, it was impoſſible for England to raiſe troops for 
that ſervice. Whereupon the lords debated the three follow- 
ing queſtions, which were all reſolved in the negative. 
Votes of the x, Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
1 Scots into Ireland, before it can be aſcertained that ten thou- 
Ireland. ſand Engliſh will be ſent thither alſo ? 
Nalſon, , 2. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
© 1). P. 753. Scots before the bill for preſſing be paſſed ? 


3. Whether this houſe ſhall join with the commons, in 


ſending now ten thouſand Scots into Ireland ? 

Sharp an- The commons replied to theſe votes in a conference, that 

iwers of the for the certainty their lordſhips deſire of ſending ten thouſand 

commons. . . 

Id. p. 771. Engliſh into Ireland, the commons were not uſed to be ca- 
pitulated with: That their actions are free, as well without 
conditions as capitulations, and defire it may be ſo no more: 
That they had already given ſufficient certainty by a vote 
communicated to their lordſhips, and ſee no neceſſity of voting 


it again: That they deſire their lordſhips would vote the ſend- 
ing 
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ng ten thouſand Scots, without any relation to the ten thou- CharlesT, 
and Engliſh, and that ſpeedily, the preſervation of Ireland 1641. 
depending upon it: That they have the more reaſon to defire ————= 
this, as the Engliſh troops canno go, unleſs the bill for preſ- 

fing paſſes. But this was not capable of making the lords 

depart from their former reſolutions. 

Mean time, the commons, who had already committed to The com- 
priſon the lords Coſtelough and Taaff, (ſent to the king with m_ 1 
propoſitions about procuring the peace of Ireland) cauſed 1 
their papers to be examined, in their diſtruſt of the king, and ſent from 
no doubt, in expectation of finding ſome thing which might Ireland. 
do him a prejudices. iv. 413. 

At the ſame time, the king acquainted the lords, that he The king 


rather to hazard the entire loſs of Ireland, than ſend thither 269, 771. 
ten thouſand Engliſh in ſuch a juncture; and the lords choſe r 
rather to run the riſk of ſeeing all the Engliſh driven out of f. 12 
that kingdom, than of ſeeing the Scots in condition to ſeize 
it. The king perfectly knew the motive of the commons 
proceedings, whilſt they were not ignorant, that the lords 
acted wholly by the king's direction. 

Mean time, the aſſiſtance for Ireland being till retarded A com- 
by theſe quarrels, the commons appointed a committee to ex- Pittee to 
amine, from whence came the obſtacles that occurred in this cage of the 
affair. It was really difficult for thoſe who were not ac- delay of the 
quainted with the ſecret motives of the king and commons, _ 
to know where the blame lay, that Ireland was not relieved, 3 
ſince they ſeemed equally deſirous that a ſpeedy aid ſhould be Nalfon, 
ſent thither, The king's friends ſaid, his majeſty's offer tot · ii. p. 761. 
raiſe ten thouſand men, provided the commons would engage 
to pay them, was a clear evidence, that the obſtructions did 
not proceed from him. His enemies, on the contrary, affirm- 
ed, that the refuſal of the lords, or rather of the king, who 
directed them, to accept of the aid of ten thouſand Scots, on 


© The lord Dillon of Coftelough was ment, and their perſons committed; 
pitched upon by the Iriſh lords to carry ' but afterwards they found means to 
over their defires to his majeſty con- eſcape, and waited upon his majeſty, 
crning the means of quenching the Ruſhworth, tom. iv, [p. 413. — 
flames of the rebellion, Accordingly 4 Nalſon ſays, That this propoſal 
he embarked, in company with the lord was firſt, made by the Scottiſh com- 
Taff, and at Ware their papers were miſſioners. Tom, li. p. 750, 
kized by directions from the parlia- | | : 
Vol. IX. | C QS 0 Aa fri- 
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CharlesI; à frivolous pretence, plainly ſhowed, that the difficulties did not 
1641. come from the commons, lince they were very ready to pro- 
miſe to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I am of opinion, 
Remarks on that both king and commons thought lels ſeriouſſy of afliſting 
this ſubject. Ireland, than of drawing from the Iriſh rebelſion priuate ad. 
Nalton, vantages, with regard to their differences. The king wiſhed 
. . 733. the parliament would fend a firong army into Ireland, tha 
they might find it more difficult to raiſe: forces vin cafe of z 

breach with him, of which there was but too much appear 
ance. The commons, on their part, had prevailed with the 
Scots to offer ten thouſand men, in the belief, that if they 
were accepted, they ſhould be freed from the trouble and 
danger of fending an Englith army into Ireland, and if they 
were refuſed, the delay of relief Would be imputed to the 

King. | ALS een 


January 1. However that be, the houſe, upon the report of the com- 


1041-2. mittee, found that one great obſtrudion of relief to-Irt)and 
3 was, that the Iriſh had not been declared rebels by »prock- 
ring the mation. Wherefore, on the iſt of January 1641-2, the king 
— to be publiſhed a proclamation, wherein the Iriſh were exprefy 
3 called traitors and rebels. But there were only forty copies 
Nalſon, printed, which were all ſent to ſecretary Nicholas, according 


t. ü. p. 809. to an order received by the printer, to this eſtecte: 
Ruſhworth | 


iv. p. 466. a Sheng 47 v0 e % Win 
Order tothe © Tt is his majeſty's pleaſure, That you forth with print on 
printer, cc | * £536 fd m 
Cech. © veep good paper, and fend unto. me, for his majeſty s fer 
iv. p. 472. vice, forty copies of the proclamation incloſed, leaving 
« conventent ſpace for his mejeſty to ſign above, and wat 
« the privy ſignet underneath. And his -majelty's exprels 
« command is, That you print not above theiſaide numbet 
« of forty copies, and forbear to make any furtheropunlics 

ce tion of them till his pleaſure be further fignified- Ac 1110) 

: | IHCI906SIGS I 

% . . 7 ' 1 

For his majeſty's | 14212: e 

Printer e $1424 1 3 0 0 

| : Uu . > „ee ei 
It will hereafter be ſeen, what uſe the commons made ol 
this order, the original whereof they had in their hands, and 

the king's anſwer. Sg 44 45 eee god 
Proceedinaz I have already obſerved, that ſince the. king's xeturn. from 
of bi 3 Scotland, there were between him and the commons ſeeds of 
3 * diviſion, which threatned an approaching rupture. This ar 


e Nalſon his omitted this order to the printer, though the king denied it c 
R apin, | R "55 l ehe 
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peared on all occaſions, and the mutual diſtruſt continually Charles! 
increaſed 3 but with this difference, that the commons did not 1641-2. 
take the leaſt ſtep, but what tended to their end of filling - 
the people with fears and jealouſies; whereas the king having 
yet formed no project, managed according to the preſent 
emergencies, without propoſing to himſelf a fixed and certain 
end, which was a great diſadvantage to him. Shortly after 2 king 
his return from Scotland, upon notice that there was to be a 1 1 
tnmultuous concourſe of people at Weſtminſter, he ſent a parliament. 
writ to the ſheriff to ſet a guard near the parliament. The 22 8. 
commons took offence at it, and after ſome inquiry to ſhow 3 
it was done by the king's order, diſmiſſed the guard. mis them. 
Two days after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, ſtrictly Kuno, 


commanding, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed in all "x Digs x 


the churches of England and Wales, according to the [law rt. ii. p. 726, 
reland and ſtatutes of the realm. This proclamation, which indeed 77'729 
| ; 732. 
roch- contained nothing contrary to law, was however unſeaſonable, Þroclama- 
e king i when the commons publicly ſhewed, that in the laws con- tion con- 
xprefy i cerning divine ſervice, there were things offenſive to the 3 
copies i conſciences of many people. But the king had the misfor- Ruſhworth, 


tune to forget ſometimes the ſituation of his affairs, and re- Ibid. 
member only his former ſtate, when his proclamations met — 2 
with a ready compliance. He could eaſily fee, that this 1 
would be at leaſt of no uſe, and conſequently he ſhould not t. i. p. 255. 
have publiſhed it at ſuch a juncture. But he gave his ene- 

mies a much greater advantage againſt him, in another affair, 

which created him no ſmall mortification. 

The commons had voted, as I ſaid, that a body of troops Bill for preſ- 
ſhould:be ſent. into Ireland. But as they were extremely 2 
lealous of the king, they ſought an expedient to hinder him Nalſon, 
from being concerned in the railing of theſe forces. They t. ii. p. 759, 


vere apprehenſive, if theſe levies were made in the uſual 777: 7 
Ciarendons 


30145 anner, that is, by liſting volunteers, theſe troops would be t. i. p. 257. 
Wits oo much at the king's devotion, This expedient was to levy 
7b % loldiers by way of compulſion, called in England, preſſing, 
pg and to paſs an act for that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly 
e, a drought in, and ſent up to the lords. Very likely, there was 
, 4," 1 bne clauſe in this bill contrary to the prerogative royal, to 
rn. fron WAN hinder the king from being concerned in levying theſe troops f. 
ſecds o he king having notice of it, came to the parliament, and 
This ac made the following ſpeech to both houſes. * | 
la the preamble of the bill it was © born ſubjet, which could not con- 


wy That the king had, in no „ ſiſt with the freedom and liberty of 
7 13 but the invaſion from a foreign “ his perſon,'' Clarendon, tom, i. p. 
ae kower, authority to pres the free- 257, 


C 2 My 
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Charles]. Fo. TR 
1641-2, © My lords and gentlemen, 


The king's . « T HE laſt time I was in this face; and the laſt thi 
ſpeech to #6 that I recommended unto you, was the buſimeſs . 
__— ce ireland ; whereby [ was in good hope, that I ſhould not 
Der. 4. *© have needed el to have put you in mind of that buſ. 
Ruſhworth, 6 neſs. But ſtill ſeeing the flow proceedings therein, an! 
Nite“ “ the daily diſpatches that I have out of Ireland, of the h. 
t. i. p. 738. mentable eſtate of my proteſtant ſubjects there, I cannet 
e but again earneſtly recommend the diſpatch of that ex- 
e pedition unto you; for it is the chief buſineſs chat at thi 
time I take to heart, and there cannot almoſt be: any: buſ⸗ 
<« neſs that I can have more care of. 

<« ] might now take up ſome of your time in expreſſn 
<< my deteltation of rebellions in general, and of this in par: 
„ ticular; but knowing that deeds and not declarations mu 
0c ſuppreſs this great inſolevcy, do here in a word offer you 
| _ <6 whatſoever my power, pains, or induſtry can contribute to 
e this good and neceſſary work, of reducing tho Irin nation 

| „to their true and wonted obedfercel 
| And that nothing may be omitted 6h my pant; I mutt 
| | | e here take notice of the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, now 


depending among you, my lords; concerning which, | 


| «© here declare, that in caſe it come ſo to me, as it ca not 
j _ << infringe or diminifh my prerogative, | will pals it. - And 
| << farther, ſeeing there is a diſpute raiſed, (being little be 
| holding to him whoſoever at this time began it) concern 
1 < 10g the bounds of this antient and undoudted prerogative 
| „ "avoid farther debate at this time, I offer that tht 
1 | dill may paſs with a Salvo Jure both for king and people 
= leaving ſuch debates to a time that may better bear them 
; « If this be not accepted, the fault is not mine that this d 
ö 4“ paſs not, but theirs that refuſe fo fair an offer. 
| „ To conclude, I conjure you by all that is or can 
1 & dear to you or me, that laying aſide all diſputes, you 3 
| on cheartully and {pcedily for the reducing of Ireland.” 
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[| Though it clearly appeared, that in this ſpeech the c J v 
| had no intention to violate the privilege of parliament, d. John 

| only to remove, the obſtacles which accurred on account privately 


lay the y 


| this bill, both houſes were equally offended, They appo 

ed a joint committee to examine the king's ſpeech, and ip 

their report, the houſe of lords unanimouſly voted, 7 
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I. That the privileges of parliament were broken by his Charlesl. 
majeſty's taking notice of the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, be- 1641-2. 
ing in agitation in both houſes, and not agreed on. 

2. That his majeſty in propounding a limitation and pro- arg of the 
vilional clauſe to be added to the bill, before it was preſented Nan 
unto him by the conſent of both houſes, was a breach of the t. ii. p. 739. 
privilege of parliament. Hels | HT N 

3. That his majeſty expreſſing his diſpleaſure againſt ſome 
perſons, for matters moved in the parliament, during the de- 
bate and preparation of that bill, was a breach of the privi- 
lege of parliament. | 

Theſe votes were alſo readily paſſed in the houſe of com- 
mons, after which both houſes united in a ſolemn declara- | 
tion, importing, That the king ought not to take notice * 
« of any matter in, agitation or debate in either houſe of houſes. 
« parliament, but by their information and agreement: And Ruſhworth, 
« that his majeſty ought not to propound any condition, Nai: 
« proviſion, or limitation to any bill or act in debate, or t. ii. p. 750, 


preparation in either houſes of parliament ; or to manifeſt 


« or declare his conſent or diſſent, approbation or diſlike of 
the ſame, before it be preſented to his majeſty in due 
© courſe of: parliament ; and that every particular member 
« of either houſe hath free liberty of ſpeech to propound or 


debate any matter according to the order and courſe of 


« parliament : And that his majeſty ought not to conceive 
* diſpleaſure againſt any man for ſuch opinions and propo- 
« {itions as ſhall be delivered in ſuch debate, it belonging 
„to the ſeveral houſes of parliament reſpectively to judge 
and determine ſuch errors and offences in words or actions, 
* as ſhall be committed by any of their members, in the 
handling or debating any matters depending: And that his 
© majeſty will be pleaſed to declare the authors of this miſ- 
information and evil counſel 8.” | | 
' Purſuant to this declaration, both houſes preſented to the Petition to 
king a more extenſive petition, which the king within few wn bib 
days anſwered in writing. The ſtrength of his anſwer con- fuer. 
lifted in, that he had no intention to infringe the privilege of Nalſon, 

| | | t. ii. p. 751, 

3 The lord Clarendon ſays, that ting to the Salvo jure, as an expedi- — FA 
when the clauſe in the bill for preſſing, ent to remove rubs in the way of the . n 
mentioned in the note above, put a ſtop Irith affairs. Upon which both houſes * i. p. 458. 
to the bill in the houſe of lords, Mr. reſolving to do nothing till this mani- 
St, John, the king's ſollicitor, went feſt breach ſhould be repaired by paſſing 
privately to his majeſty, and perſuaded the bill, the king was compelled to paſs 
him to go to the parliament- houſe, and it, as they had prepared it, Tom, i, 
lay the very words in his ſpeech rela- p. 259, 


Cc3 parlia- 


— 
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| 
| 

| | Charles], parliament, and meant only to haſten the relief of Ireland. 
| 


1641-2. Both houſes were ſatisfied with this explication, and the affair 
was carried no farther. But there ſtil] remained upon the 


| | king, a blemiſn for violating the privilege of parliament, which 
| was then of great conſequence, This ſhows, the king had 6 
| Faults of not then about him any very able counſellors. For if the T 
| *. , had perceived the commons intention, ſince the re-aſſemblin 60 
| of the parliament, they would have been careful not to ad- T 
viſe the king to take ſo many not only unneceſſary ſteps, but 
| ſuch as give his enemies great advantages. Of this nature in 
ö was the proclamation concerning divine ſervice. In the lic 
| ſame rank I place alſo the great zeal he expreſſed for the 73 
| church of England, which ſerved only to alienate till farther pe 
| | from him all the adherents of the commons, and to ſhow 50 
| them what they were to expect, if he ſhould be reſtored to 7 
his former ſtate. In a word, nothing could be more un- th 
| ſeaſonable than this laſt ſpeech to both houſes, as. if the bare fer 
| threat of not paſſing the bill was ſufficient to awe them, ob 
| whereas, at leaſt in regard to the commons, it was a very lo 
9 ſtrong argument to cauſe them to inſiſt upon their demand. ah 
| | Beſides, the breach of . privilege muſt have been evident, | 
ſince there was not a ſingle member in both houſes, but what pr 
/ | thought the king had violated it by his propoſition. th 
|| The king Six or ſeven days after, the king gave a freſh, occaſion of 00 
| * complaint by removing fir William Balfour, lieutenant of 6 
lientenane the Lower from his place, with whom he had mo reaſon to 6 
| of the be pleaſed, on account of his evidence concerning the deſign 40 
| ; 2 of | promoting the earl of Strafford's eſcape. Every one ſaw, ” 
| Ruſbwo:th, this Was the ſole cauſe of Balfour's diſgrace. But perbaps 00 
| iv. p. 459. his removal would not have been of fo ill, conſequence to the Li 
| 3 king, had he not truſted that important place to colqnel an 
i 4 245 ** Lunsford, known to be a man of profligate manners, and the 
| [| his place to fit tor any purpoſe. This change made the COMMONS believe, m: 
{1 0 pat the king deſigned to ſecure the Tower, in order to awe the 
| fofpicions City and parliament. As their jealouſy of him was Very mc 
9 againſt him, great, and as belides, it is certain, they ſought occaſions to 6 
þ perſuade the people, the king had ill deſigns, they failed not « 
T bo petition to improve the preſent. The ſame day that Lunsford was 90 
* on put in poſſeſſion of the Tower, a great number of Londoners, 85 
London, ſome of whom were common-council-men, preſented a pe. T. 
Dec. 23. tition to the lower-houſe, repreſenting, *+ That the whole wh 
pra & ſtate is deeply intereſted in the ſafe- cuſtody of the 2 the 
Rais but more eſpecially the city of London: That colone the 
t. ii. p. 773. Lunsford is a man out-lawed, and moſt notarious 1 | 
| Ol þ 
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« outrages, and therefore fit for any dangerous attempt. Charlesl. 
« For which reaſon the petitioners, and many more who 1641-2. 
« have intelligence of his having the office of lieutenant be- 
« flowed on him, are put into. ſuch a height of fear and 
« jealouſy, as makes them reſtleſs till they have repreſented 
« the ſame to the houſe of commons, humbly deſiring them 
« to take this affair into ſuch conſideration, as may ſecure 
« both the city and kingdom.” F, 

It cannot be denied, that the king made a very ill choice 
in beſtowing this poſt on Lunsford, and thereby gave occa- 
ſion for diſadvantagious ſuſpicions, Beſides, it ſeems to be 
almoſt inexcuſable, to give the command of the Tower to a 
perſon of ſo ill a character, at a time when his enemies loſt 
no opportunity to inſpire the people with jealouſies. The 
moſt favourable thing that can be ſaid for the king is, that 
there being but few perſons who would be at his devotion, for 
fear of the indignation of the commons, he thought himſelf 
obliged to chuſe for licutenant of the 1 ower, one leſs ſcrupu- 
lous, and of a deſperate fortune, who would depend on him, 
and it was not eaſy to find many ſuch. | 

The commons having taken into conſideration the petition The — 
preſented to them, deſired a conference with the lords, where the ies 
they repreſented, That colonel Lunsford is an unfit perſon concurrence 
« for ſo great a truſt, as the lieutenancy of the Tower. But ber _ * 

iy . . . moval o 
if his majeſty think cauſe that there ſhould be a lieutenant Lunsford, 
« of the Tower, the ſame being already under the command Dec. 23. 

« of the earl of Newport b, who is conſtable thereof by Rvfworth, 


« his majeſty's appointment, then that fir John Conyers may * 4 8 
„be recommended to his majeſty for that place.“ The Nalſon, 
lords anſwered, they could not concur with the commons in ky, 4 
an addreſs to the king to remove colonel Lunsford, becauſe eſuſę it. 
they conceived the ſame would be an intrenchment upon his Dec. 24. 
majeſty's prerogative. 2 

The commons vexed at the refuſal of the lords, unani- Votes 
mouſly voted, „ That colonel Lunsford was unfit to be mw 
+ lieutenaiit of the Tower, as being a perſon the commons Ruſhworth, 
could not conhde in.“ At the ſame time they made a . p. 462, 
declaration, ſhowing their reaſons of fear and diſtruſt, as the I 58 
conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, a former plot of poſſeſſing the The 4. g 
Tower, the Irith rebellion, and the continual delays and in- mons decla- 
terruptions they received in the houſe of peers, by reaſon of en 
the great number of biſhops and popiſh lords ; and therefore 


they held themſelves bound in conſcience to proteſt, that they 


þ Mountjoy Blount, 
Cca were 
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Charles I. were innocent of the blood which was like to be ſpilt, and 
1641-2. the confuſions which might overwhelm the ſtate, if Lunsford 
u Were continued in his charge. Moreover they hoped, that 
ſent to the ſuch of the lords as had the ſame apprehenſions, would like- 
lords, who wiſe take ſome courſe to make the ſame known to his majeſty. 
59ourn 13* This declaration being communicated to the lords, it wav fe- 
ſolved by the majority of votes, that the debate thereof ſhould 

Twenty two be adjourned till next Monday, But two and twenty Jords 
lords proteſt. entered their proteſt againſt that vote. 17! to -garxf9} - 
IE. The ſame day the commons ſent and deſired the earl of 
9 Newport, to reſide within the Tower as conſtable, and to take 
Newport the cuſtody of that place. n Loy aid 201 
A Beſides the inhabitants of London, whoſe petition had oc- 
Tower. cCaſioned the commons declaration, the apprentices had flocked 
Petition of together in great numbers, and preſented a petition to the 
. king, praying him to concur with the commons in rooting 


Ruſm worth, Out papiſts, innovators, biſhops, as having all combined to 


iv. p. 462. ſubvert the government, and introduce poper y. 
Matſon, On the morrow, the 26th of December, being Sunday, the 


The he lord-mayor, fir Richard Gurney, ſecing the apprentices begin 
mayor in- to re- aſſemble, and knowing they intended to go the next day 
3 to Whitehall for an anſu er to their petition, waited upon the 
diſpofition King to inform him of it. He repreſented withal, that great 
2 peo- miſchiefs might enſue if Lunsford was not removed; adding, 
Rumwortk. the people of London were reſolved to attempt the Tower, 
. p-462- to put him out. Whereupon the king that ſame evening took 

unsford the keys from Lunsford, but at the ſame time diſcharged the 
Kar” = 2 earl of Newport of the conſtableſhip of the Jo Wer. 
earl of The reaſon, or perhaps the pretence of that earl's diſgface 
— was, that the king had been told, that at a meeting at Ken- 
* ce Ys ſington, whilſt he was in Scotland, the earl of Newport, upon 
Newport, diſcourſe of ſome plots in that kingdom, ſhould! ſay If chete 


. « be ſuch a plot, yet there are his wife and children,” But 
r earl hearing ſuch a rumour had reached the queen, waited 


Nalſon, 


t. ü. p.780. upon her majeſty, and with many proteſtations aſſured her, 


that never any ſuch words were ſpoken, nor the leaſt thought 


conceived of any ſuch thing, with which the queen ſeemed 


pecemb. 23. to reſt ſatisfied. Nevertheleſs, ſeveral months after, and the 


ſame day fir William Balfour was removed from the lieute- 


nancy of the Tower, the king aſked him, whether he had 
heard any debate at Kenſington, „“ about ſeizing upon the 


« queen and her children?“ The earl ſtrongly denied it; t 


which the king replied, + That he was ſorry ſor bis lord- 
„ ſhip's memory.” This is what the earl of Newport pol: 


tively affirmed himſelf in the houſe of peers, The 
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The lords being convinced, that th--ki 
rumour, had entertained ſuſpicions of the earl of Newport i, 1641-2. 


eſp ouſed his cauſe, and preſented a petition to the king, pray- 
ing him to declare the reporter of thoſe words. 


409 
ng, upon a falſe Charles I. 


The earl of Petition of 


Bath, the 30th of December, en his majeſty's anſwer as the lords, 


follows : 
It is true, that I have heard rumours of lune pr 


« ſeizing of the perſons of my wife and children; and in Nato, 
« things of ſo hi 
« enquire, even where he hath no belief nor perſuaſion of 
« the thing; ſo I have aſked Newport ſome queſtions con- 
« cerning that buſineſs, but far from that way of expreſſing 

« a belief of the thing, which Newport hath had the bold- 

« neſs and confidence to affirm; which 1 could eaſily make 

« appear, but that I think it beneath me, to conteſt with 
« any particular perſon. But let this ſuffice, that I aſſure 
« you, I neither did nor do give credit to any ſuch rumour. 

« As for telling the name of him who informed me, I do ſtick 
eto the anſwer, which I gave to your laft petition pon the 

« like particular.” 

What colour ſoever the king put upon his behdiddur to the 
earl of Newport, it plainly appeared, that he had quarrelled 
with that lord, on purpoſe to remove him from the conſtable- 
ſhip of the Tower, at the very time he was deſired by 
the commons to reſide there. This did not help to cure the 
commons ſuſpicions. 


a 
„ p. 465. 
opoſi- The king's 


« tions that ſhould have been made at Kenſington, for the zuſwer. 


gh a nature, it may be fit for any prince to t. ii. p. 796. 


I have already mentioned the project formed by the lead. New mea-"" 


ers and managers of the houſe of commons againſt the king 
namely, the diveſting him of great part of his power. Lo 
compaſs that end, it was neceſſary to remove the obſtacles 
which inceſſantly occurred in the houſe of peers, where the 
biſhops and popiſh lords were always able, by the number of 
their voices, to oppoſe the execution of the project. Hither- 
to the commons had endeavoured in vain to exclude the 
biſnops from the upper-houſe, and there was no likelihood 
that their ſollicitations would produce any greater effect for 
the future. They were therefore either to relinquiſh their 
project, or take more effectual methods to obtain by force 


Upon the earl of Newport's infor- rence with ow. and deſired them to 


mation, the houſe of lords thinking it join with them in ſearching this buſi- 
to be a matter of great conſequence, and 
decauſe ſome members of the commons 
as being preſent at the meeting at Ken- 
concerned, had a conte 


nels to the bottom Whereupon they 
agreed to concur in a petition to the 
king, &c. Ruſhworth, tom. iv, p. 463, 


lington | were 


what 


ſures of the 
25 commons. 


: — — 
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Charles I. what would never have been obtained by fair means. I ant 
1641-2, very ſenſible, fome will take it ill that 1 poſitively affirm, the 
tumults I am going to ſpeak of, were the effect of the in- 
trigues of the contrary party to the king, and that ſeveral pre. 
tend it was all owing to accident, and the diſcontents of the 
people. The reader will be able to judge; when he has ſecn 
what paſſed in the latter end of December. 0 
On Monday the 27th of this month, there was a great con- 
of people at courſe of people at Weſtminſter, where they who had pre- 
wWekmin- ſented the petition of the Londoners, the apprentices, and 
foe. p rs, pprentices, and an 
Ruſhworth, Infinite number of others, flocked, on pretence of waiting 
B for the king's and parliament's anſwer. Among theſe multi- 
arendon, * q 
t. i. p. 263, tudes, many were heard to cry aloud, ““ No Biſhops ! No 
266. „ Biſhops! This correſponded with the petition of the ap- 
prentices. The biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, lately no- 
minated to the ſee of York *, coming with the earl of Do- 
ver to the houſe of peers, and obſerving a youth to cty out 
Jouder than the reſt againſt biſhops, ſtept to him and ſeized 
him, in order to have him committed to priſon, But the 
people reſcued the youth, and gathering about the biſhop, 
hemmed him in, that he could not ſtir, ſo that he was like 
to be preſſed to death. But at laſt they let him go, ſtill cry- 
ing out as loud as they could, No Biſhops !” 
Origin of At the ſame time, three or four officers, who had ſerved in 
the name of the late army againſt the Scots, walking near Weftminſter- 
Roundheads', I! Eh * ern 4 Bis T Ord. ſay- 
Ruſhworth, hall, one of them, captain David Hide, drew his ſword, ſay 
iv. p. 463. ing, he would cut the throats of thoſe “ Round- headed cropp'd- 
I 4; «© eared dogs that bawled againſt the biſhops.” But theother 
7 officers refuſing to ſecond him, he was apprehended by the 
citizens, and brought before the houſe of commons and ſent 
to priſon. There is no other known origin of the name of 
Roundheads, which from that time was given to the par- 
liamentarians !. 8 
Lunsfora The ſame day colonel Lunsford, with thirty or forty off. 
andothers cers coming through Weſtminſter-hall, and meeting the mul 
bo tome titudes, drew their fw] rd, and wounded ſome twenty appren- 
Ruſhworth, tices and citizens. The news being carried into the city, 
ic. p. 464. great numbers of apprentices and others ran to Weſtminſter 
with ſwords and ſlaves, which cauſed a dreadful uproar both 


Tumult. 


k He was reftores to his place in the 
houſe of lords, at the beginning of this 
parliament, November 16, 10640. Nal- 
fon, tom. i. p. e 

I The apprentices it ſeems wore the 
hair of tiieir Kean cut round, and the 


queen obſerving out of a window, Samuel 
Barnarcifton among them, cried out, 
« See what a handſome young Round- 
« head is there :** and the name came 


- from thence, and perhaps was firſt pub⸗ 


licly uſed by captain Hide. ; 
| In 


"5 

25 
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ter, uſed to fay of the rabble, ©* Theſe 
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in London and Weſtminſter, The lord mayor, to prevent Charlesl. 
any farther diſorders, commanded the city gates to be ſhut, 
and put the traĩned- bands in arms, whilſt on the other hand, 
the king ordered ſome of the militia of Middleſex and Weſt- 
minſter to come by turns and guard his perſon. 

The lords ſeeing ſo great a tumult, ordered the gentleman- The lords 
uſher of the black-rod, to command the people to depart to ty in vain 
their homes. But the people anſwered they could not, b:- 8 
cauſe Lunsford, with other ſwordſmen, Jay in wait for them Nalfon, 
in Weſtminſter-hall, and had already wounded ſeveral, t. ü. p. 781. 
Whereupon the lords appointed a committee to examine, what pay” oy 
warrant Lunsford and the other officcrs had to come to Weſt- 1 
minſter, and likewiſe what notice had been given to an 
others to come in multitudes about the parlia u ent-houſe. 

They tried once more to ſend away the people, but not ſuc- 

ceeding, deſired the commons to join with them in publiſh- 

ing a declaration againſt tumults, and in petitioning the king 

for a guard. The commons anſwered, it was now fo late, The com- 
that they had not time to take this requeſt into conſideration. mons act 
Mean while, upon information that ſome of the people were _ 
ſent to priſon, they appointed a committee to examine, by t. ii, p. 784, 
whoſe authority, they were impriſoned, with po er to releaſe 792. 
them, if it was thought proper. A clear evidence that this 

tumult was not diſagreeable to the commons m. 

On the morrow, the 28th, the tumult continued in the ne tumults 
ſame manner as the day before, and the commons made no continue, 
more haſte to appeaſe it. On the contrary, they adjourned n 
the debate of the lords requeſt till next day. At laſt, on the 
29th, the populace being again aſſembled, they acquainted the 
lords, that they were ready to join in all lawful ways and 


1641-2. 


means to appeaſe the tumults, but for printing a declaration, it 


was a matter that would require ſome farther deliberation u. 

It is very evident, the commons did not defire theſe tu- Remark on 
mults ſhould be ſo ſoon ended, eſpecially if what is ſaid of the proceed- 
Mr. Pym, one of the leading members, be true. For it is ings of the 

4 commons. 
affir med, he anſwered to one that perſuaded him to endeavour Nalſon, 
to prevent theſe tumultuous aflemblies, © God forbid the t. i. p. 788. 
people ſhould be hindered from obtaining their juſt deſires.“ ag 
Indeed the houſe in general cannot be accuſed of taking any In 
reſolution to encourage theſe tumults. However it is but too 
probable, not to ſay certain, that they were cauſed by the in- 


m Cornelius Burgeſs, a puritan mini- © and I can fetch them off again.“ 


n 'This anſwer to the Jords was on 
are my Bandogs, I can ſet them on, th? fth, Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 465. 


trigues 
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Charles]. trigues and direction of ſome of the leaders of the oppoſite 
1641-2, party to the king. | n „ Fey i 


To be ſatisfied of this truth. a man need only conſider, 


what was the ſituation of affairs at the end of December 1641. 
The redreſs of grievances was no longer the point; that was 
now compleated without any oppoſition from the king. He 
could therefore affirm, that his conſent to the acts paſſed in 
this parliament, was the effect of his love for his people, with 
as much reaſon as his enemies could ſay, it was only by com- 
pulſion and diflimulation. It is certain, that after the king's 
return from Scotland, there were in the parliament many 
members who wiſhed the reform might be carried no farther, 
perſuaded as they were, that what was already done ſufficed for 
the ſafety of the kingdom, and prevention of an arbitrary go- 
vernment for the future. This was the prevailing opinion in 
the houſe of peers, chiefly becauſe of the biſhops and popiſn 
lords, who always made the ballance incline” to the kinp's 
ſide, when this capital point was directly or 'indireMly- in 


queſtion, | 
It was otherwiſe in the houſe of commons. Moſt of the 


members, not contenting themſelves with having redrefled the 
grievances, were alſo for leſſening the royal authority, and 
putting it out of the king's power to govern for the future, 
[! as he had done before this parliament. Some ated our of 
[/ pure diſtruſt of the king's ſincerity : others out of fear of be- 
# ing expoſed to his reſentment, if he ſhould ever be in a con- 
4 dition to make them feel the effects of it. Beſides theſe two 
motives, the preſbyterians had a third, namely, to alter the 


| 
| 
|! 

1 government of the church, which they plainly ſaw could 
ji never be effected, but by diſabling the king to oppoſe it. All 
| theſe members were united in the project of depriving the king 
| 


— ay 0 ab as its. o.ck oo. Ia. 


if of good part of his power. But there was a'great difference 
6 between them with reſpect to the animoſity againſt the king, 
and the zeal wherewith they purſued the execution of their 
it deſign. The preſbyterians were the moſt paſſionate; Whilſt 
1 others, who acted only from motives of diſtruſt and jealouſy, 
i behaved with leſs warmth. They could not, without a ſort 
k of remorſe, contribute to the throwing of the whole kingdom 
into confuſion, upon the foundation of a bare diſttuſt, or of a 
fear, to which it was impoſſible to apply any rertiedy: ' This 
had cauſed great debates in the houſe about the remonſtrance 
of the ſtate of the kingdom. Many conſidered it as unneceſ- 
ſary, and others ſupported it, Wed they ſaw no ſurer means 
to beget a rupture between the king and the parliament, with- 


out which rupture they looked upon themſelves as _— 
| ſs for 
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for without it, they could not hope to execute their projects. Charles I. 
Oliver Cromwell, who as yet made no figure in the houſe, 1641-2. 
told the lord Falkland, That if the remonſtrance had been 
« rejected, he would have ſold all he had the next morning, Clarendon, 
« and never ſeen England more.” | W 
After the remonſtrance was preſented to the king, his ene- 
mies loſt no opportunity to cheriſh the fears and jealouſies of 
the people, in which they had a double view. Firſt, they 
prepared them for the change they were meditating, by inti- 
mating the abſolute neceſſity of diminiſhing the king's power. 
Secondly, by provoking the king, they hoped to engage him 
in ſome violent meaſures, proper to confirm the ſuſpicions 
they were. ſtriving to infuſe into the people, in which they 
ſucceeded but too well, the king being ſo unfortunate, as not 
to have any able council about him, who might warn him of 
the ſnares. that were laid for him. However, they were ſtill 
very -far from their end, by reafon of the obſtacles they met 
with in the houſe of peers, where the biſhops and popiſh lords 
broke all their meaſures. | F % Se] 
Probably, this ſort of conteſt between the two houſes would | 
have laſted much longer, if the tumultuous concourſe of the | 
Londoners about Weſtminſter, had not come very ſeaſonably ; 
to ſrighten the biſhops and popiſh lords, as will be ſeen pre- | 
ſently, When therefore ſuch multitudes were ſeen flocking | 
to Weſtminſter, exclaiming againſt the biſhops and catholic | 
lords, inſulting the peers of the king's party, in a word, act- | 
ing ſo agreeably to the deſires and intentions of the commons, | 
one can hardly help thinking, they were countenanced and | 
encouraged by ſome of the members of that houſe; and the 
rather, as there can be no other probable reaſon aſſigned of ſo 
ſudden a commotion, Eo oma 
As to the juſtice of the project, formed by the commons 
to diſable the king from doing for the future what he had 
done for fifteen years, it is a queſtion not eaſily to be decided. 
The point is to know, whether, at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, in reſtoring the king to all his rights, there was juſt ground 
to confide in him, without any fear of his abuſing his power 
for the future. But there is ſo much to be ſaid on both fides 
of the queſtion, that the impartial muſt be at a loſs, and the 
more, as the thing is to know perfectly what the king's in- 
tention was, which no man can diſcover. It is therefore up- 
on bare conjectures that ſome decide, that, after the king's 
conceſſions in this parliament in favour of his ſubjects, it was 
reaſonable to rely on his word; and that others affirm, it was 
imprudent to conſider the king's aſſent to the acts, as a proof 
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Charles l. of his intention to govern according to law, fince this iſſent 
1641-2, was not altogether voluntary. On this queſtion run all the 
papers which were afterwards publiſhed, either by the king or 
the parliament. 5117 l 
Thetumults Ihe tumults ſtil] continuing about the parliament-houſe, 
continue. and the commons not appearing very urgent to appeaſe them, 
5 twelve biſhops met at the archbiſhop of Vorks, to conſult 
iv. p. 466. 
Nalſon, together upon what was to be done. Here, by the advice 


111. Pe 754. of the archbiſhop, they reſolved to go no more to the houſe 
acket, 


— of peers, but preſent to the king and the lords the following 
p. 178. Proteſtation “. an 190170 1 
Clarendon, | * $54 1259 
Io the king's moſt excellent majeſty, and the lords and peers, 
now aſſembled in parliament; the humble petition and 
proteſtation of all the biſhops and prelates now called by 
his. majeſty's writs to attend the parliament, and pteſent 
about London and Weſtminſter for that ſervice!" © . 


08 THAT whereas the petitioners are called up by ſeveral 
«© >»... and reſpective writs, and under great penalties, to at- 
© tend in parliament, and have a clear and indubitate right 
<« to vote in bills, and other matters whatſoever,” debiteable 


*in parliament, by the antient cuſtoms, laws and ffatites' of 
< this realm, and ought to be protected by your majeſty, 


* quietly to attend and proſecute that great fefvice/'' 2 


They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt before God, 'yout' 
„ majeſty, and the noble lors and peers, now aſſembled in 
« parliament, that as they have an indubitate right to fit and 
< vote in the houſe of the lords, ſo are they (if they may be 


protected from force and violence) moſt ready and Willing 
< to perform their duties accordingly. And that they do abo- 
ce minate all actions and opinions tending to popety, and the 


ce 


„to any malignant party, or any other fide or party whatlo- 
| 7) LOO WT 


© This proteſtation was penned in the keeper, who unfortunately happened 


heat and haſte, by William archbiſhcp to be preſent, commanding him to de- 


of York, juſt after the treatment he had liver it to the houſe. Clarendon, tom. i. 
met with from the apprentices and o- p. 276. Some ſay, that the lord keeper 


thers, and, without delay, picſented by was ordered not to read it; till the king, 


him to the king, with an humble deſire, at the biſhops inſtance, came into the 
that his majeſty would ſend it to the houſe of peers. But, that to ingratiate 


houſe of peers, ſince the biſhops could himſelf with the parliament, to whom 


not do it themſelves, and that he would he was become obnoxious, he commu” 


command, it ſhould be entered into the nicated the petition to ſome. uofriendly 
members of both houſes, Collier a Ecch, 


journal of the bouſe, His majeſty juſt 
caſt his eye upon it, and believing it Hiſt, tom. ii, p. 8198. 
drawn by mature advice, delivered it to | 


maintenance thereof; as alſo all propenſion and inclination 


66 ever, 
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« ever, to the Which their own reaſon and conſciences ſhall Ch 


« not move them to adhere. 

« But, whereas they have been at ſeveral times violently 
« menaced, affronted, and aſſaulted by multitudes of people, 
« jn their coming to perform their ſervices in that honourable 
« houſe ; and lately chaſed away, and put in danger of their 
« lives, and can find no redreſs or protection, upon ſundry 
« complaints made to both houſes in theſe particulars. 

« They likewiſe humbly proteſt before your majeſty, and 
« the noble houſe of peers, that ſaving unto themſelves all 
« their rights and intereſt of fitting and voting in the houſe. 


« at other times, they dare not fit or vote in the houſe of 


« peers, until your majeſty ſhall farther ſecure them from all 
« affronts, indignities, and dangers in theſe premiſes. 

« Laſtly, whereas their fears are not built upon phantaſies 
« and conceits, but upon ſuch grounds and objects, as may 
« well terrify men of good reſolutions, and much conftancy, 
« they do in all duty and humility, proteſt before your ma- 
« jeſty, and the peers of that moſt honourable houſe of par- 
« liament, againſt all laws, orders, votes, reſolutions, and de- 
e terminations,;as in themſelves null, and of none effect; 
« which in their abſence, ſince the 27th of this inſtant month 
of December 1641, have already paſſed; as likewiſe againſt 
« all ſuch as ſhall hereafter paſs in that moſt honourable 
e houſe. during the time of this their forced and violent ab- 
« ſence from the ſaid moſt honourable houſe; not denying, 
« but if their abſenting themſelves were wilful and volun- 
« tary, that moſt honourable houſe might proceed in all 
« theſe premiſes, their abſence, or this their proteſtation not- 
* withſtanding. e | * ok 

«*' And, hunibly beſeeching your moſt excellent majeſty 
* to command the clerk of that houſe of peers, to en- 
* ter this, their petition and proteſtation amongſt his re- 


* 


* gordꝭ 21 bn: n * 
e They will ever pray to God to bleſs and preſerve, etc. 


Joh. Eborac. Tho. Dureſme. Rob. Co. & Lich. 

Jof. Norwich. Jo. Aſaphen. Guil. Ba. & Wells, 
Seo. Hereford. Rob. Oxon. Mat. Ely. 

GSodfr. Gloceſt. Jo. Peterburg. Morg. Landaff. 


lt muſt be obſerved, that amongſt theſe twelve. biſhops, 


there were nine of the thirteen accuſed by the commons, on 
account of the canons of the late convocation. ak 


It 


415 
arles I. 
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CharlesI. It is manifeſt this proteftation tended to diſſolve the parliz. 

1641-2, ment without the king's interpoſing: for if, according to the 

| proteſtation, the houſe of peers could do nothing but what 

Remark on in itſelf was null without the concurrence of the biſhops, it 

the biſhops was no leſs certain that the hauſe of commons could do no- 

proteſtation. thing valid without the concurrence of the peers ; whence it 

followed, that the parliament was become uſeleſs, or ſuſpend- 

ed, in the intention of the biſhops by this proteſtation. It 

appears alſo, that the king had the ſame thought, by his haſte 

to communicate the proteſtation to the lords, probably before 

his council had examined it. Very likely he imagined the 

lords would eſpouſe the cauſe of the biſhops, as making, ac- 

cording to his notion, a third eſtate of parliament, and that 

' this affair might occaſion the diſſolution of the parliament, 

But he found that the houſe of peers, hitherto ſo favourable 

to him, was no longer in the ſame diſpoſitions, ſince the bi- 

ſhops and popiſh lords were frightened away by the tumults, 

ITpe majority of voices not being now for the king, the houſe 

looked upon this proteſtation with a very different eye from 

what the king expected : they defired a conference with the 

commons, where the lord keeper told them, in the name of 

Rufhworth, all the peers, That this proteſtation containing matters of 

tom. iv. dangerous conſequence, extending to the deep intrenching 

AH upon the fundamental privileges and being of parliaments, 

tom. ii, „ the lords had thought fit to communicate it to the com- 
P-795- ©, mons, as a thing of great and general concernment.“ 

The cm- The commons had no ſooner received the report of this 

mons accuſe conference, but they immediately reſolved to accuſe the twelye 

_ the biſhops biſhops of high treaſon, for endeavouring to ſubvert the fun- 
of big 7 HE + b Beers . 

treaſon. damental laws and the very being of parliaments. This re- 

Ruſhworth, ſolution ought not to ſeem ſtrange, after having ſeen how 

tom. u. _ the. commons: ſtood affected to the biſhops. They took care 

Nein, not to Joſe ſo fair an opportunity of freeing themſelves from 

tom. ii, the obſtacles they continually met with from the biſhops in 

N the upper houſe; and be ſides, the lords ſeemed diſpoſed to 

torn, i. come into their meaſures, So, that very moment, Mr. Glyn 

p-277, 278. was ſent to the houſe of peers, to accuſe in form the twelve 

biſhaps of high treaſon, and to deſire they. might be put into 

ſafe cuſtody 7. Whereupon the lords ordered the black-rod 


| p The lord Clarendon ſays, the bi- was only one gentleman who ſpoke 
1 ſhops friends took ſo great oftence at in their behalf, and ſaid, © He did not 
| | this indiſcreet proteſtatien, that though * believe they wereguilty of high trea- 
11 they deſired to preſerve their function, * ſon ; but that they were ſtark ny 
BY they had no compaſſion or regard of « and therefore defired they might 

| their perſons, or wht became of them; * ſent to Bedlam,'* Tom: i. P. 279+ 
inſomuch as in the whole debate, there | 
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to bring the twelve biſhops to the bat of their houſe, which Charles], 
was done by eight o' clock at night, and ten of them were 1641-2. 
committed to the Tower, Moreton biſhop of Durham, and ä 
Wright biſhop of Coventry and Lichfield, in regatd of their They are 
age, remaining with the black-rod. ine Ha bo the 
On the morrow, the 31ſt of December, the commons Rushworth, 
ſent and deſired the lords to take into conſideration the bill ſent tom. iv. 
up ſome months ſince, ſor taking away the biſhops votes; to ?; 468. 


| . ilfon 
which the lords anſwered, they would take the ſame into tom. il. 
conſideration in convenient time 4, p. 800; 


The ſame day the commons ſent a committee to the king, The com- 
to repreſent to him, ** That the houſe was under great ap- mons deſire 


. | a guard, 
« prehenſions, by reaſon of a malignant party, who were x, 


« continually forming pernicious deſigns: nay, that ſome tom. ii, 
of them had embrued their hands in the blood of his ſub- f. 9 :, Soi. 


« jects at the gates of his palace, and in the face and at the 1 
doors of the parliament. That therefore they humbly be- p. 471. 


„ ſought his majeſty, that they might have a guard out of 


« the city, commanded by the earl of Eſſex, of whoſe fide- 
« lity there could be no ſuſpicion.” 


As the populace of London were diſperſed, and the offi- They cauſe 


cers ſtill kept about Weſtminſter, the houſe was under ſome e. — 
pprehenſion of inſults from theſe reformadoes, and particu- 


their houſe, 
larly Lunsford, who was a deſperate man. So, the king de- Rufhworth, 


fring to have this meſſage in writing, which had been deli-“ P. 47% 
ered by word of mouth only, and not returning an anſwer 
the ſame day, the commons ordered that thirty or forty hal- 


dens ſhould be brought into the houſe, for their better ſe- 
cuity. 


Their fear was farther increaſed upon notice that the young The inns 


gentlemen of the inns of court were aſſembled, and gone to ef court 


Whitehall, to offer their ſervice to the king, who. had re- 1 


ceived them very graciouſly, and ordered them to be hand- offer to 


kmely entertained at tables provided for them. 3 
Nalſon, 

k Not long before this, the king had About the ſame time Lucius Carey, viſ- tom. ii. 

fled, in the following manner, ſome count Falkland, was made ſecretary of P+ 803. 

3 that were vacant : Dr. Prideaux ſtate, in the room of fir Henry Vane; 

= made biſhop of Worceſter, Dr. and fir john Colepepper, one of the 

3 of Lincoln, Dr. Brownrigg of knights of the ſhire for Kent, chancel- 

eter, Dr. Henry King of Chicheſter, lor of the exchequer ; they were alſo 

Dr. Weſtfield of Briſtol. The com- ſworn of the privy council: and Mr. 

* vere, it ſeems, thereupon much Edward Hyde, afterwaids earl of Cla- 

8 that, at a time when they rendon, was now admitted into the 

red to take away the old, the king king's favour, Clarendon, tom, i. p. 

\preſume to make new, biſhops. 239, 269. Warwick, p. 194. 
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| Charlesl. The king on his part was not without uneaſineſs: h 
| ; | S : ne was fl 
| 1641-2. afraid the tumultuous concourſe of the people would be te. b 
| newed on New-year's day; and therefore. ſent orders to the * 
| The king common council of London, to take good meaſures for pre- 
| u ena vention of the like diſorders as had happened on the forego- n 
| to. prevent ing days, in which he was punctually obeyed. 3 4 
* eden The parliament having adjourned from Friday till Monday, ru 
j - 3 becauſe the morrow was New-year's day r, and the next day * 
tom, iv, Sunday, it was the 3d of January before the king returned an { 
5 p. 469. anſwer to the commons meſſage concerning a guard, which . 
| was to this effect: 1 
1 5 &« That it was with great grief of heart that he found — 
1 cording "the the commons, inſtead of reaping the fruits of his grace 
| guards. and affection to his people, ſhould ſuffer jealouſies, diſtruſts, 10 
. and fears to be fo prevalent among them, as to induce 1 
». $02. them to declare them unto him in ſo high a meaſure a F 
Ruſhworth, ** they had done: that he was wholly ignorant of the grounds i 
tom. iv. ©. of their apprehenſions; but if he had any knowledge or 5 
P- 471. 46 heli a N e E 
belief of the leaſt deſign in any, of violence againſt them, { 
„ he would purſue them with the ſame ſeverity and deteſſa- Py 
| tion as he would do the greateſt attempt upon his crown, * 
| * And he engaged ſolemnly, on the word of a king, tht 1 
| ec“ the ſecurity of all and every of them, from violence, was, ot 
|| % and ſhould ever be, as much his care as the preſervation the 
1 of himſelf and his children. And if this general aſſurance to 
[! e ſhould not ſuffice to remove their apprehenſions, he would * 
1 « command fuch a guard to wait upon them, ad he would | 
J. « be reſponſible for to him, who had charged him with th 1 
0 , | 2 2 9 ar 
[ph & ſafety and protection of his ſubjects.” ni esl ad 2 
. Before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſhow exact) 
f the ſituation of the king's affairs in the beginning of, the pet * 
ik 1641-2. There was in the houſe of commons, a, fig" Arn 
| party, who were labouring to deprive the king of good pat 10 
1 of his prerogatives, ſome through fear or diſtruſt, other tha 
i for more hidden deſign : but theſe laſt took care, not to if wa: 
0 cover their intentions; they pretended to act only upon tht leſs 
| fame motives of diſtruſt, which influenced the, firſt in et 40 | 
j pectation of engaging them by degrees to ſecond, them thel « | 
0 projects. For this reaſon, they loſt no opportunity to lute 
i 7 In England, where the old ftyle is 25th of Mach, in this manner, 3641 for 
j uſc6, tt.c jc begins the 25th of March, that is, the year 1642 according vl -fiſt 
[ This ttyis 15 made uſe of in al! public old, and the year 1642 according one R 
11 acte, dende, writings, hiſtories, and elſe- new ſtyle : ſo the iſt of Jamba 
by wheie,. Put towever, in the dates, acknowledged fox the firſt diy ot peo 
f ' Phe Hflerence of the two ityles is fet year according to the new Kyle, of t 
It own from the 1 of Jatiary to the pin. Tg ed 
5 | 
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fame this diſtruſt of the king, by aggravating whatever could Charlesl. 
be blamed in his government, during the firſt fifteen years of 1641-2. 


his reign, and by referring all his actions, ſince the beginnin 
of this parliament, to the ſame principles by which he had 
overned before. In a word, their aim was to ſhow that 
the king was ſtill the ſame, and had not altered his maxims : 
that his condeſcenſion for the parliament had been forced, 
and full of diffimulation : that he only waited for a proper 
ſeaſon to return to his old courſes, and when once he was 
reſtored to his authority, he would uſe it, to be revenged of 
thoſe by whom he thought himſelf injured, - and to take juſter 
meaſures to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 

Indeed, as all theſe things depended upon the king's ſecret 
intention, they could not be evidently proved ; but however, 
ſuch indications were given, as ſerved to make impreſſion on 
many people, It was obſerved that the king always talked of his 
aſſent to the acts of this parliament, as being of pure grace, 


and not of juſtice ; from whence it was eaſy to infer, that he 


reſerved to himſelf the power of revoking them when he 
ſhould find occafion : that there was but too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect he was concerned in the Iriſh rebellion, conſiderin 

in what juncture of time it broke out, and the rebels decla- 
ration that they had the king's and queen's authority for what 
they did : that it was very probable he ſhowed a regard 


to the papiſts, to make uſe of them on occaſion : that he 


could not reſolve to execute the ſeven prieſts legally condemn- 
ed, though he had been earneſtly deſired by both houſes of 
parliament : that notwithſtanding his conſtant promiſes to put 
the laws in execution againſt recuſants, it had never been 
performed; but, on the contrary, he truſted recuſants with 
the moſt important poſts : that the conſpiracy to ſeduce the 
army, plainly diſcovered his deſigns: that very lately he had 
violated the privileges of parliament in ſo evident a manner, 
that there was not a ſingle member in both houſes, but what 
was perſuaded of the reality of this violation : that neverthe- 
les, inſtead of ſatisfaction, he had anſwered, ** That he him- 


* {elf did not believe he had violated the privileges of parlia- 


ment, nor ever intended it:”” that therefore it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to limit his power, and diſable him to govern 
for the future according to his pleaſure, as he had done for 
fiteen years. 

Theſe reaſons produced various effects in the minds of 
people, according to the temper, underſtanding, and principles 
of thoſe to whom they were addreſſed, To ſome they appear- 


eld too uncertain to ground thereon the project of diminiſhing 
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Charles IL. the regal power, and conſequently of altering the conſtitution 
1 1641-2. of the government. Others thought, them unanſwerahle, 
[| But there' were many members who wavered between their 
| diſtruſt of the king, and their fear of involving the kingdom 
| in troubles' on a doubtful foundation. Theſe however were 


Towe 
the pe 
great 
their [ 


if eaſily perſuaded to join in proceedings, which were repreſent- reby 
i ed to them as necefſary precautions, without Fit told their 8 the 
1 real deſign; as for inſtance, to conſent to the bill for e AN 
f ing the biſhops. If the leaders of the bauen 1 90 
1 diſcovered to them, that it was their intention to diminiſh the Cw th 
4 royal power, in order the more eaſily to ee en | credit 
i} upon the ruins of epiſcopacy, they would, never have ſuce able to 


ceeded. Nay, they would have grown ſo ſuſpected, that their | 
credit would have been entirely forfeited. For it muſt be ob- 18 

ſerved, that the heads of the oppoſite party to the king, though chürch 
moſtly preſbyterians, had not yet acted as ſuch, but only as, Je ine 


ſelves 


zealous aſſertor's of the people's rights, and as gnemies to tyr. roſe it 
| ranny, in which the whole party were e When. to be 
{i therefore they moved any thing again the bithops „dhe Anti- king, 
| mated that it was not in hatred of epiſcopacyy but to le 1en the if ot 


creditof the biſhops, which they had abuſed in ere den 
trary power, and to hinder them from doing ſo any, mores Un- 
fortunately, there were biſhops who had giyen too much cauſe, 
of complaint, and by their conduct engaged many chi h of, 
England men themſelves to concur with the others in the det, 
ſign of limiting the authority of the whole hood. i!..;- 

Before the biſhops and popiſh lords had abſented themſelves, 
from the houſe of peers, the party l have juſt mentioned met 
with inſuperable obſtacles in that houſe ; nay, even after that, 


thoſe that remained were not equally engaged in this e 


There were ſtill many lords, who, thou ch oppoſite to poſſibl) 
king, and extremely jealous of him, par, not however ter r Ede 
ſolve to do any thing. that ſtruck at the government of the pers, 
church aud ſtate, or at leaſt that tended to alter the cbnſtitu- to ace 


tion. So, ever ſince the re- aſſembling of the parliament, te. moe; 
preſbyterians had yet been only ſtruggling, as may ien N bm, 


. 
the reſt of the oppoſite party to the king, to induce the 1 time h 
degrees to concur in humbling the regal power. 1 hey N lim bz 
cauſed to be paſſed the remonſtrange of tlie frate of the King 5 
dom, ſpread fuſpicions of the king eoneerning the rebellion ino Se 


of Ireland, and hindered the fending of an Engliſh army thi- gy 
ther. Their intrigues had bred great diſtruſt concerning the __ 
popiſh party countenanced and protecked by the king, an above, | 
110 produced mortifying addreſſes to the king upon the breach o 1 real 
[11 the privileges of parliament, and the Iieutenancy of te en be 


* Þ geb 
Tow that th 
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Tower; tumultuous aſſemblies of the people at Weſtminſter ; Charlesl- 


#4 


the-petition for a guard, as if the hquſe of commons 79 5 1641-2. 


© | d 4401 b 1. , OPS; 
their principal enemies, were in the Tower. In all. this, 


oreat danger fiom the king's party: in a word, the biſ] 
prelbyterianiſm hardly appeared; and if ſome ſuſpected, jt to 
he the chief cauſe of the troubles, at leaſt it was not eaſy to 
E | | 


Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the preſbyterians Ccill x 


ſaw themſelves very far from their end. They had ſufficient 
credit to cauſe to paſs in the houſe of commons votes agree- 
able to the general deſign of the whole party; but were them- 
ſ:lves very ſenſible, they durſt not yet venture openly to diſ- 
cover their particular end, I mean the deſtruction of the 


church of England, and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianiſm. . 


It was neceſſary before all things to diſable the king to op- 
poſe it. For that, purpoſe the members of both houſes were 


to be gained, who ſtil] wavered between their diſtruſt of the ; 
king, and the fear of involving the kingdom in great troubles, 
if the conſtitution ſhould be attacked. Theſe members. were 


numerous enough to raiſe invincible obſtacles to that project, 


by joining with the king's party. For it muſt not be imagin- 


ed that all who oppoſed the king were of the ſame character, 
and acted upon the ſame principles and motives; they were 
only united in this ſingle point, namely, that tyranny being 
equally odious to them, they wiſhed with the ſame ardor to 
de entirely freed from it. | ES 


Things bein in this ſituation, the king, by the lord Dig- The king 
by's advice, who was then his chief counſellor, took a ſtep orders a peer 
the moſt imprudent; and moſt fatal to his affairs that he could 929 five 
1 odge ii | commoners 
poſſibly take in fuch a juncture :. The 3d of January 1641-2, to be accuſed 
lr Edward Herbert attorney-general, coming to the houſe of of high trea- 


ert nnn of -— n. 
peers, acquainted them that the king had commanded him 7 hworth, 


tom . iv. 


to accuſe of high treaſon the lord K imbolton *, and five com- 
moners, namely, Denzil - Hollis, fir Arthur Haſlerig, John 


Em, John Hainpden, and William Stroud. At the fame Non 
ume he delivered the general articles of impeachment, given þ, 811. 


lim by the king with his own hand, VIZ. 


' The king, during his laſt journey correſpendence with the Scots in Lon- Clarendon, 
mio Scotland, had received ſome in- don, and countenanced the late tumults tom. i. 


lormation of the lord Saville's forged from the city. Whiteiock, p. 52, 
lener of invitation to the Scots, in the t Son of the earl of Mancheſter, who 
dame of the lord Kimbolton, etc. (See was till alive; and this lord who had 
adore, p. 69. note d.) And that was been called to the houſe of peers by the 
tle reaſon of his impeaching the gentle. title of lord Kimbolton, was himſelf 
men here mentioned. Franklyn's Ann, afterwards carl of Mancheſter. Ra- 
arg — Beſides, he was informed, pin. 


they had private mcetings, and a 
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Charles]. I. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
1641-2. fundamental laws and government of the kingdom of Eng. 
land, to deprive the king of his royal power, and to placein 
The articles ſubjects an arbitrary and tyrannical power over the lives, li- 
againſt berties, and eſtates of his majcſty's liege people. 
them, 2. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured, by many foul 
| aſperſions upon his majeſty and his government, to alienate 
the affections of his people, and to make his majeſty odious 
unto them. 

3. That they had endeavoured to draw his majeſty's late 
army to diſobecience to his majeſty's command, and to fide 
with them in their traiterous deſigns. | 

4. That they had traiterouſly invited and encouraged a fo- 
reign power to invade his majeſty's kingdom of England, 

5. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
rights and the very being of parliaments. . 

6. That for the completing of their traiterous deſigns, they 
had endeavoured. fo far as in them lay, by force and tertot 
to compel the parliament to join with them in their traiterous 
deſigns; and to that end had actually raiſed and countenanced 
tumults againſt the king and parliament. 3115 

7. That they had traiterouſly conſpired to levy, and aCtu- 
ally had levied war againſt the king. lodmi7 

Then Mr. Attorney ſaid, that he was further charged to 
deſire on his majeſty's behalf: | "80.0 

1. That a ſelect committee, under a command of fecrecy, 
may be appointed to take the examination of ſuch witneſſes 
as the king will produce in this buſineſs, as formerly hath 
been done in caſes of like nature, according to the juſlice of 
this houſe. [- | | 

2. Liberty to add and alter, if there ſhould be cauſe. 

3. That their lordſhips would take care for the ſecuring of 
the perſons as in juſtice there ſhould be cauſe. | 

Confidera= It is very hard to conceive what the king's aim could be 

oaks 2 bie in this extraordinary accuſation, and what he could expect 

the logs, from it, conſidering the numberleſs difficulties which pre- 

* ſented themſelves, and which it was hardly poſſible not te 
foreſce. 

In the firſt place, the king demanded juſtice of the lords 
againſt five members of the houſe of commons, the parlis 
ment fitting, which was a very manifeſt irregularity, {nc 
the peers were not the proper judges of the members of the 
lewer houſe, whilſt the parliament was aſſembled, without 


the conſent of that houſe, which the king could not be no 
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rt the rant of; conſequently they had no power to commit the five Charlesl 
Eng. members. Why then was it defired ? INES . 
ace in Secondly, in this accuſation the xing attacked five mem- 

85 li- bers of the commons, who were the leading men in that 

houſe. How, therefore, could he expect, in ſuch junctures, 

y foul that the commons would deliver up their leaders on pretence 

tenate of a general accuſation, which deſcended not to any parti- 

ious culars ! | 

Thirdly, the king in accuſing theſe five members, proper- 

s late ly accuſed the whole houſe of treaſon, as it was eaſy to per- 

o ſide ceive by the bare reading of the articles. 


Laſtly, how could he expect that the parliament, who 
I a fo- had preſented the Scots with three hundred thouſand pounds, 
d. as a reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance, would conſider 
rt the as high treaſon, the inviting them into the kingdom, ſuppoſ- 

ing he had been able to prove his aſſertion? 

, they All this ſhows, the king had been very ill-adviſed when he 
terror - undertook this affair at ſuch a juncture. Accordingly there 
terous is not a ſingle hiſtorian, even among thoſe that are moſt de- 
anced voted to him, but what owns at leaſt, it was a moſt impru- 


dent and unſeaſonable ſtep. 
After the reading of the articles of accuſation, the lord The peers 
Kimbolton ſtood up and prayed, that as he had a public charge, examine the 
he might have a public clearing. But the peers proceeded not r e F 
ſo haſtily as the king expected. The firit thing they did, was ng 
y e g expe . 2 „did, proceedings. 

crecy, to appoint a committee to examine the regularity of the accu- Ruſhworth, 
ſation, and to ſearch the records, whether there ever had been r 
any ſuch proceeding before, and whether an accuſation againſt t. ii. p. $12, 
a peer might be brought into their houſe by the attorney- ge- 
neral, As to the accuſation againſt the five commoners, they 
did not fo much as take it into conſideration, whether they 
ſhould receive it, but contented themſelves with acquainting 
that houſe, that ſome of their members were accuſed of high- 
treaſon by the attorney-general. 

At the ſame time the commons were informed, that ſeveral The papers, 
perſons u were at Mr. Hollis's and Mr. Pym's, ſealing up &c. of the 


; . parties ac- 
their trunks, doors, and papers. The ſame thing was done aufg are 


actu- 


ped to 


the commons ordered their ſerjeant to break open the ſeals, tle king. 


Jarlia and apprehend thoſe that put them on. Moreover they paſſed algo 
1 an order, „ that if any perſons whatever ſhould come to of the ſea's. 
pf the the lodgings of any member of the houſe, and there offer Order of th: 
ithout * commons. 
Nalſon, 


igno- 


rant u Sir William Flemming, fir William Killigrew, and other gentlemen, Ruſh- tom, ii. 


worth, tom. iv. p. 4; 6. p. 813. 
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in the houſes of the three other parties accuſed. Whereupon ſealed up by 
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bers. 
Ibid, 
Ruſhworth, 


Clarendon. 
t. i. p. 281. 


ordered to 


mons re 
queſt. 


nd o 4+ ©, of detain a 


Conference 
between the 
two houſes, 


Nalſon, 
ibid. 


Thecbing or 
ſends and © _ 
demands the 


five mem- commons from the king, and required the, five members, ac- 
cuſed by his majeſty. The ſerje:nt being ordered to, Win- 
draw, the commons appointed ſome of their members & to 
iv. p. 475. wait upon the king and acquaint him, *+ that his meſſage was 
<< matter of great conſequence, that it concerns the privi- 
“ Jege of parliament, and of all the commons of England: 
<« that they will take it into conſideration, and attend his 
<& majeſty: with an anſwer, with as much ſpeed as the gteat- 
& neſs of the buſineſs will permit: and in the mean time the 
<< five members ſhall be ready to anſwer any legal charge 
«© made againſt them.“ Then they diſmiſſed the ſerjeant 
The parties who had brought the meſſage. At the ſame. time they en- 
jomed-the five members to give their daily attendance on the 


accuſed are 


attend daily houſe. ; 

on the - 7 Mean while, the 
houſe. - 

Reſolution 


of the .peers 


Ruſhworth, to the kin 
IV. Pe 475. lated. : 

Report of 
the king's 
anſwer, 


p. 476, 
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Charlesl. © te ſeal the dobrs, trunks, or papers, that then ſuch mem. 
1641-2. ber nud require the aſfiſtatice of the conſtahle to 
— * ſuch: perſons in fa cuſtodly, till the houſe, ſhauld 
Ruſhworth, (c further order. That if any perſon ſhould, offer, to, 
ny member, without firſt acquainti 


ut tir g the, houſe 
6 therewith; it was lawful for ſuch member 10 | 


and upon 


keep 
give 
arreſt 


his guard of defence, and for any perſon ta aſſiſt him, ac- 


1% cording to the proteltation taken to defend the privileges of - 


% parliament.“ | 


The next morning, January the 4th, the 
reported the king's anſwer to the meſſage of the commons 
concerning the breach of privileze. He ſaid, the king aſked . 


x The lord Falkland, fir John Cole- john Hotham 


pepper, fir Philip Stapleton, and fir p. 475, 


Preſently after, the commons repreſented to the lords in a 
conference, that the king had ordered the trunks, chambers, | 
and ſtudies of feveral of their members to be ſealed up, and 
had fet a guard in a warlike manner at Whitehall. And 
therefüre they defired, that ſuch a guard might be, placed, a- 
bout the-parliament alſo as ſhould be approved by both houſes; 
elſe to join with them to adjourn to a place of ſafety, Du- 
ring this conference, a ſerjeant at arms came to.the.hauſe.of 


peers had made an order, to open the 
doors and trunks of the members of both houſes which were 
ſealed, and reſolved to join with the commons in, a petition 
agreeable to to the king, for ſuch a guard as both houſes, ſhould approves 
the com- of. They had ordered moreover, that two of their body, 
with ſame members of the commons, ſhould go and repreſent 
gy that the privileges of parliament, had been vio- 


Jord Falkland 


- Ruſhyorth, tom. 4. 


him, 


him, 
lord 
to- me 
time 
done 
do. 

Pr 
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him, whether the houſe did expect an anſwer and before the Charlesl. 
lord Falkland 'replied, told bim, he would ſend an anſwer 1641-2. 
to- morrow as foon as the houſe, was ſet. In the mean | 
time he bid him acquaint, the - houſe, that the ſerjeant had 
done nothing but What he had directions from himſelf to 
90. 4 » ert. 3) ij bes + $4 Ie iiv 

Preſently after this report, the commons ſent and deſired a — of 
conference with the lords, to acquaint them, that there was mons to the 
a ſcandalous paper publiſhed, containing articles of -high- lords. 
treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, &c. and to deſire that Lid. 
they would concur in puniſhing the authors and publiſhers 
enn 5 . d 

Then the gentlemen of the inns of court, who offered The gen- 
themſelves to be, a guard to his majeſty, were ſent to and ex- g of - 
amined, upon a rumour that they were bid to be ready the court cx. 
ath of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn anſwered, ** That amincd. 
« jaſt week they went to Whitehall to offer their ſervice to A 
« the king, üpon hearing that his perſon was in danger. t. il. p. 876, 
That yefter-night, they had received a meſſage from his 8:7. 
« majefty by Tir William Killigrew and fir William Flem- 
% ming; that they ſhould keep within to-morrow, and be 
&« ready-at an hour's warning if the king ſhould: have occa- 
% ſion to uſe them. That they brought to them likewiſe a 
epaper of articles of accuſation againſt the lord K imbolton 
« and five members of the hauſe of commons. That th 
had only att intent to defend the king's perſon, and would 


do their utmoſt alſo to defend the parliament; being not 


© abte to make any diſtinction between the king and his par- 


* liament.“ The gentlemen of the other inns anſwered to 
the ſame effect ?. 4 


In the afternoon the five accuſed members came into the arp. 
houſe according as they were enjoined. They were no ſooner 2 
. h 1 : oF” bt to the houſe 
in their places, but one captain Langriſh informed the houſe, 


ces of com- 
that the king was coming with a guard of military men, mons. 


commanders and ſoldiers . As there was room to believe, l P. 477. 


7 Only thoſe of the Middle-Temple Ruſhworth, tom. 4. p. 477. Manley, 
ſent their anſwer in writing, in which p. 33. The lord Clarendon, ſays, it 
they ſaid, „ That their intention to was generally believed, that the king's 
5 defend the king's perſon, was no purpoſe of going to the hcuſe, was com- 
„ More than they were, beund unto by municated to William Murray of the 
* the oath of allegiance.” Ruſhworth, bed-chamber, by the lord Digby, and 
tom. 4. p. 477, 2 3 that it was diſcovered by the ſaid Mur- 
. *-A certain member had alſo private ray. Tom. 1. p. 282.— According 
mumation from the counteſs of Car- to Whitelock, it was ſuppoſed, that the 
— relict of James Hay earl of Car- papiſts, by the means and influenoe of 
ile, and fifter to the earl of Northum-. the queen, perſuaded the king to this 
oy and, that endeavours would be uſed raſh action. p. 52. 

's day to apprehend the five members, 


the 
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Charlesl. © to ſeal the dobrs, trunks, or papers, that then ſuch mem. 
1641-2. ber ou require the affitance ef. che conſtable to keep 
— ©, ſuch: perſons in face cuſtolly,” till the houſe, ſhauld give 
Ruſhworth, C further order. That if any perſon ſhould, offer, to, — 
iv. p. 4 4, „ of detain any member, without firſt agquainti the. houſe 
476. «. therewith; it was lawfuf for ſuch member W upon 
his guard of defence, and for any perſon ta aſſiſt him, ac- 

*  & n to the e e taken to deſend che privileges of 

“ parliament.“ 


Conference Preſently after, the commons repreſented to the lords in a. 
1 conference, that the king had ordered the trunks, chambers. 
Nalſon, and ſtudies of ſeveral of their members to be ſealed up, add 
ibid. had ſet a guard in a warlike manner at Whitehall. And 
therefure they deſired, that ſuch a guard might be, placed. a- 
bout the parliament alſo as ſhould be abe by both houſes; 


Thee or elſe to join with them to adjourn to a place of ſafety; Du-. 


Ro ng this conference, a ferjeant' at arms came to the houſe, of 


five mem- commons from the king, and required the five. members, ac- 
wo cuſed by his majeſty. The ſerje:nt being, ordered to Wi- 
— draw, the commons appointed ſome of their members & to 
iv. p. 475. wait upon the king and acquaint him, ** that his meſſage Was 
Clarendon. ( a matter of great conſequence, that it concerns the priyi- 
EIT lege of parliament, and of all the commons of; England; 
<« .thatthey will take it into conſideration, and attend his 
& majeſty: with an anſwer, with as much ſpeed as the gteat- 
© neſs of the bufineſs will permit: and in the mean time the 
% five members ſhall be ready to anſwer any legal charge 
te made a2ainſt them,” Then they diſmiſſed the ſerjeant 
The parties who had brought the meſſage. At the ſame time — 
accuſed are joined the five members to give their daily * Md 
attend daily houſe, C . | 
on the Mean while, the peers had made an order, to pn che 
W ew and trunks of the members of both houſes which were 
of the ders ſealed, and reſolved to join with the commons in, a petition 
agreeable to to the king, for ſuch a guard as both houſes would approva 
the com of. They had ordered moreover, that two of their body, 
queſt, with 3 members of the commons, ſhould go and repreſent 
Ruſhworth, to the King, that the privileges of parliament had been vio- 
iv. p. 475. lated. 
Report of The next morning, January the 4th, the lord Falkland 


"=o King's reported the king's anſwer to the meſſage of the commons 
wer, 


p- 476, concerning the breach of privilege. He faid, the king aſked . 


* The lord Falkland, fir John Cole- John Motham, Raſtorth, om. 4 
pepper, ſir Philip 1 8 d fir f. 475. 
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him, whether the houſe did expect an anſwer f and before the Chatlesl. 
lord Falkland replied, told him, he would ſend an anſwer 1441.2, 
to-morrow as ſoon as the bouſe, was ſet. In the mean 
time he bid him acquaint the houſe, that the ſerjeant had 
done nothing but What he had directions from himſelf to 
do. | vey JCI» od : : — BP . * 9 

preſently after this report, the commons ſent and deſired a 3 of 
conference with the lords, to acquaint them, that there was 8 
a ſcandalous paper publiſhed, containing articles of -high- lords. 
treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, &c. and to deſire that Lid. 
they would concur in puniſhing the authors and publiſhers 
een 2252 3 WEE "7-4: ht. 

Then the gentlemen of the inns of court, who offered The gen- 
themſelves to be a guard to his majeſty, were ſent to and ex- _ of 2 
amined, upon a rumour that they were bid to be ready the cut er. 
ath of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn anſwered, „That amined. 

« laſt week they went to Whitehall to offer their ſervice to 3 476. 
« the king, upon hearing that his perſon was in danger. t. li. p. 876. 
« That'yefter-nizht, they had received a meſſage from his 8:7. 

« majefty by fir William Killigrew and fir William Flem- 

ming, that they ſhould keep within to-morrow, and be 

« ready-at an hour's warning if the king ſhould have occa- 

% ſion to uſe them. That they brought to them likewiſe a 


paper of articles of accuſation againſt the lord K imbolton 


and five members of the hauſe of commons. That they 
gad only att intent to defend the king's perſon, and would 
do their utmoſt alſo to defend the parliament; being mot 
© able to make any diſtinction between the king and his par- 
„ liamenit,” The gentlemen of the other inns anſwered to 
the ſame effect ?-. ng 4 

In the afternoon the five accuſed members came into the The king 
houſe according as they were enjoined. They were no ſooner 1 
in their places, but one captain Langriſh informed the houſe, of com- 
that the king was coming with a guard of military men, mons. 
commanders and ſoldiers 2. As there was room to believe, l P. 477- 


— ä — 
— — 


7 Only thoſe of the Middle-Temple 
:n their anſwer in writing, in which 
they fad, „ That their intention to 
a defend the king's perſon, was no 
g more than they were beund unto by 

the oath of allegiance,” Ruſhworth, 
tom. 4. p. 477, EP 23 


ntitnativn from the counteſs of Car- 
ile, relict of James Hay earl of Car- 
and, that endeavours would be uſed 

day to apprehend the five members, 


A certain member had alſo private 


le, and ſiſter to the earl of Northum- 


Ruſhworth, tom. 4. p. 477. Manley, 
p. 33. The lord Clarendon, ſays, it 


was generally believed, that the king's 


purpoſe of going to the hcuſe, was com- 
municated to William Murray of the 
bed-chamber, by the lord Digby, and 
that it was diſcovered by the ſaid Mur- 
ray. Tom. 1, p. 282. According 


to Whitelock, it was ſuppoſed, that the 


papiſts, by the means and influenoe of 
the queen, perſuaded the King to this 
raſh action. p. 52. 


the 
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Charles]. the king intended to ſeize the five members, they were in. 
164-12, Mediately ordered to depart the houſe. They were hardly 

gone out when the king appeared, and going up to the chair 
he ſaid, © By your leave, Mr, ſpeaker, I muſt borrow your 
& chair a little.” When he was in the chair he looked round 
to ſee if he could diſcern any of the five members, and then 


made the following ſpeech to the houſe, his guard waiting at 
the door. 


- 


« Gentlemen, 


3228 cc I Am ſorry for this occaſion of coming unto you: yeſter- 
the houſe ** day I ſent a ſerjeant at arms upon a very important oc- 
of com- caſion, to apprehend ſome that by my command were ac- 
—-c- cuſed of high-treaſun ; whereunto I did expect obedience, 
iv. p. 477, and not a meſſage. And I muſt declare unto you here, 
Nalfon, that albeit no king that ever was in England, ſhall be 
t. Ul. p. $29, «© more careful of your privileges, to maintain them to the 
i uttermoſt of his power, then I {hall be; yet you muft know, 
that in caſes of treaſon, no perſon hath a privilege. And 
* therefore I am come to know if any of theſe perſons that 
„ were accuſed are here: for I muſt tell you, gentl-men, 
<< that fo long as theſe perſons that I have accuſed (for no 
„ flight crime, but for treaſon) are here, J cannot expect 
« that this houſe will be in the right way that I do heartily 
©« with it: therefore I am come to tell you, that J muſt have 
« them whereſoever I find them. Well, ſince J ſes all the 
ce birds are flown, I do expect from you, that you ſhall ſend 
<< them unto me, as ſoon as they return hither, But ] aſſure 
« you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any force, 
<+ but I ſhall proceed againſt them in a legal and fair way, 
for I never meant any other. 
And now fince I ſce I cannot do what I came for, | 
think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid for- 
« merly, that whatſoever I have done in favour, and to the 
good of my ſubjects, I do mean to maintain it. 
] will trouble you no more, but tell you I do expect © 
& ſoon as they come to the houſe, you will ſend them to me; 
e otherwiſe I muft take my own courſe to find them. 


* 


The houſe The king was no ſooner gone, but many members cried 
adjourns. 


Ruſhworth, Out aloud, ſo as he might hear them, << privilege ! privilege! 
iv. p. 478. and forthwith the houſe adjourned till the next day at one 
Vote that o'clock. : | 
the king The commons aſſembling on the morrow, the 5th dl 


had violated Tanuary, at the appointed hour, immediately voted, that tbe 
the privilege J Yo PP 7 * : king 
of parlia- 
ment. 
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king had violated the privileges of the houſe, and that they Charlesl. 
could not ſit any longer there without a full vindication of ſo 1641-2. 
high a breach, and a guard for the ſafety of their perſons. 
Then it was reſolved to adjourn till the fith of the ſame Th. com- 
month, and a committee of twenty four was appointed, during mons ap- 
the adjournment to fit at Guildhall, and to conſider of nn 
things concerning the good and ſafety of the city and king- to it at 
dom, and particularly how their privileges might be vindi- Guild-hall. 
cated, and their perſons ſecured * The committee for the 3 
[riſh affairs was ordered likewiſe to fit at the ſame place during 5 ba 
the adjournment, That done, a meſſage was ſent to the t. ii. p. 822, 


lords, to acquaint them with what had paſſed the day before, — 3 


Guild-hall. | "Ry | 
The ſame day the king, having ordered the lord-mayor The king- 
to aſſemble the common-council, came to Guild-hall. As goes to the 
he paſſed along the ſtreets, he had the mortification to hear ES 
people cry, © privileges of parliament ! privileges of parlia- London. 
ment!“ Nay, one Henry Walker an ironmonger and Ibid. 
pamphleteer, was ſo inſolent as to throw into his coach a pa- 1 
per, wherein was written, „To your tents, O Iſrael,” His f. 23 
majeſty being come to Guild-hall, made the following ſpeech 

to the common - council. 


«© Gentlemen, 


cuſed of high-treaſon, and to believe are ſhrowded in ſpeech to 
the city. I hope no good man will keep them from me Poets rs 
their offences are treaſon, and miſdemeanours of an high gutworth, 
nature. I defire your loving aſſiſtance herein, that they iv. p. 479- 
may be brought to a legal trial. | 
And whereas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, that I am 

a favourer of the popiſh religion; I do profeſs, in the 

name of a king, that I did and ever will, and thar to the 

utmoſt of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall 

any ways oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, 

eitheir papiſts or ſeparatiſts; and not only ſo, but 1 

will maintain and defend that true proteſtant religion which 


4 father did profeſs, and I will continue in it during my 
1 e.“ a | hg 


The king ſeems to have forgot the ſituation of his affairs, 8 
and to imagine he was ſtill in the ſame ſtate as before the this ſpeech, 


2 Beſides the twenty-four, all that committee, Ruſhworth, tom, 4. p. 
would come were to have voices at this 479. 


war 


with their adjournment and committee appointed to fit at t. i. p. 284. 


Am come to demand ſuch perſons as I have already ac- The king's 


* - 
— 22322 
rr 
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War with Scbtlandl. Certain. he could not be ignorant that 
Geer. the eity of: Londoft was not Netz Well affected 5 him, nor 
had reaſon td be fo. He'believed however they would eſpoule 
his cauſe againſt the parliament, and deliver 0 the five mem- 
bers, of which there was not the feaſt probab ility. On the 
..,., ther hand, he could be ſtill leſs ignorant, that it was chiefly 
nin London that the preſbyterians were numerous and Power- 
ful, aud yet he affected to ſay, he would maintain and defend 
the proteſtant religion which the king his ſather had profeſſed, 
and proſecute to the utmoſt of his power as well ſeparatiſts as 
papiſts. I on I cannot ſee the neceſſity or ule of. ſuch 4 
declaration, before the common-council of a city much n more 
inclined to preſbyterianiſm than to the church of England, 8, 
it manifeſtly appeared ſhortly after. 8 
The com- Mean while, the committee which (at at Gufld- Hall, were 
mittee diligently taking informations of what paſſed the 4th of Ja- 
Jan. 6, 7, nuary, and preparing matters for their report to the houſe 
3, 9. againft their meeting. The committee was, informed, that 
3 ſir John Byron, who was made lieutenant of the Tower i in 
Clarendon, the room of Lunsford, had ſent to Whitehall one, hundred 
t. i. p. 285. arms and two barrels of powder. Ruſhworth, who 115 
this particular, affirms that the matter being farther” inquir 
into, was found to be true. But I cannot tell "whether A | 
may give entire credit to his teſtimony, though what he fays 
is not improbable. | 
—— - On the 7th the city of London, preſented a petition to the 
London. king, which plainly ſhowed they were more inclined | to. the 
Ruſhworth, parliament than to bim. They repreſented” thzir, great 
* p: 439. << feats and diſtractions, by reaſon of the progreſo 'of the 
b. . rebels in Ireland, fomented by the papiſts in England and 
their adherents: the want of aid to ſuppreſs them, and the 
5 intimations received from abroad and at home, of A deſign ; 
& to extirpate the proteſtants: The putting out perſons '& 
* honour and truſt from being conſtable and lieutenant of the 
* Tower: the preparations there lately made : the dann N 
4c of Whitehall in an unuſual manner: the endeavours uſed, 
c to the inns of court: the calling divers cannoneers into the 
& Tower: the diſcovery of divers fireworks in the hands of 
c a papiſt: the miſunderſtanding betwixt his majeſty. and 
<« parliament, by reaſon of miſinformation : his majeſty's late 
«© going to the houſe of commons, attended with a great 
© multitude of armed men, beſides his ordinary guard, for 
<< the apprehending of divers members, 9 2 to the pti- 
8 vileges of parliament.“ 


* 


* 


This 
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ever à very mild apſwer to each of the articles, to this ef- 3 | 


inet o II 4. p =” ha 58 * . Ruſh rth | 
« ſpeedy advice and aſſiſtance of his parliament, that great 1% . 81. | 
(3% 


1119 44 


a 


« tions were there made, it was with as great an eye of ſafety St 


LY 33 i 


« and advantage to the city as to his own perſon. 
« For the fortifying of W hitehall with men and munition; 
« he doubted % af the petitioners had obſerved the ſtrange 9 K 
« provocation he had received to entertain that guard 3 and if 
« any citizens were wounded or ill treated, he was confi - 10 
« dently aſſured, that it happened by their own evil and | | 


corrupt demeanours. 80 1 ASLUINTEG 2151 
That he knew no other endeavours to the inns of court 
e than a gracious, intention; that he received the tender of 
« their loyal and dutiful affections, with very good approba- 
« tion and acceptance, and an encouragement given them to 
« continue. the ſame upon all occaſions. Sq gold 013 
« F or his going to the houſe of commons; he was: verily 
< perſuaded, that if the petitioners knew the clear grounds 
upon which thoſe perſons ſtood accuſed of high-treaſon, 
they would believe his going thither was an act of grace 
* and favour to that houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of 
having that neceſſary ſervice, for the apprehenſion. of ' thoſe 
* perſons, performed; eſpecially, if ſuch orders had been 
made, which he was not willing to believe, for the re- 
e ſiſtance of all lawful authority as were diſcoucſed of. And 
* for the proceedings againſt thoſe perſons, he ever intended 
„the fame ſhould be with all juſtice and favour, according 
* to the laws of the realm. He concluded with theſe words, 
and this extraordinary way of ſatisfying a petition of ſo 
** unuſual a nature, his majeſty is confidently perſuaded, will 
6 be brought the greateſt inſtance can be given of his ma- 
Jeſty's clear intentions to his ſubjeQs, and of the ſingular 
eſtimation he hath of the good affections of this city, 
| * which 
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CharlesI. * which he believes in gratitude will never be wanting to 
1641-2. his juſt commands and ſervice.” 


On the morrow, the 8th of January, the king publiſhed 
an, $, a proclamation, commanding all magiſtrates and officers of 


roclama- juſtice, to apprehend th 
3 j : pprehend t e accuſed members and carry them 


hend the to the Lower. 
ge * Whilſt the committee was aſſembled at Guild- hall, they 
* took the information of two witneſſes, Who depoſed, that 


iv, p. 482, they heard captain Hide ſay things, which ſhowed, he had 
Reſolution, ſome ill deſign againſt the houſe of commons. 
of the com- Then it was reſolved, that the ſheriffs of London and 
14. 7. 81. Middleſex ſhould raiſe the poſſe comitatus“ for their ſafe 
coming to Weſtminſter, the day the parliament ſhould meet, 
Whereupon the watermen d came and tendered their ſervice, 
to guard the committee by water to the parliament- houſe, 
which was accepted of, Bot the offer of the apprentices to 
accompany them by land was refuſed. 
Reſolutions Mean while, the committee of twenty four having appointed 
of the com- a ſub- committee to examine the affairs in queſtion, they made 
mittee, q $ Tony 6 
Ruſhworth. their report, January the 1oth, of what reſolution had been 
iv. p. 483. taken; namely, 

That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of high-treaſon againſt 
the lord Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of 
commons, was a high breach of the privileges of parliament, 
a ſeditious act, tending to the ſubverſion of the peace of the 
kingdom. 7 

That the privileges of parliament, ſo violated and broken, 
could not be fully and ſufficiently vindicated, unleſs his ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to diſcover the names of thoſe perſons 
who adviſed him to ſeal the chambers and ſtudies of the ac- 
cuſed members; to ſend a ſerjeant at arms to the houſe of 
commons to demand them ; to iſſue warrants under his own 
hand to apprehend them; to come in perſon to the houſe; to 

publiſh the articles of accuſation in the form of a proclama- 
tion, to the end ſuch pernicious counſellors might receive 
condign puniſhment. _ y 
The king The committee of twenty-four reſolving to return on the 
retires tom morrow to the parliament with a numerous guard, the king 
Ruſhworth, thought not proper to be expoſed to the danger of receiving 
iv. p. 484. ſome affront from the populace ; and therefore choſe to with- 
draw to Hampton court, and two days after to Windlor. 
Le bogus January the 11th, the commons being aſſembled at Welt- 


turn to the Minſter, the committee of twenty-four came thither by water, 

houſe, | | 

Ibid, d Ruſhworth ſays, it was divers petition, ſigned by a thouſand hanG, 
mariners and ſeamen, who breuzht a Tom, 4 p. 481. p 
col 
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conducted by great numbers of ſeamen and others, whilſt the CharleslI. 
trained bands of London marched through the city in arms, 16 41-2. 
to guard them alſo by land. \ 

Then it was that the king found he had taken wrong mea- The king 
ſures, and that his imprudent proceedings could not but grieve repents of 
him, and ruin his affairs. He repented of what he had done, — proceed- 
and wiſhed he could appeaſe the diſorder raiſed by himſelf. The king's 
To this end, the next day, January the 12th, he ſent the fol- meſſage to 
lowing meſſage to both houſes : both houſes, 


« His majeſty taking notice, that ſome conceive it diſpu- * "3g 
« table, whether his proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, Nalſon, 

« Mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haſlering, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 2 qa 
« Mr. Strode, be legal and agreeable to the privileges of par- from his 

ce liament z and being very deſirous to give ſatisfaction to all method of 


« men, in all matters that 1 ſeem to have relation to pri- 3 


„ vilege, is pleaſed to wave his:former proceedings, and all 
6 doubts by this means being ettle$, when the minds of men 
« are compoſed, his majeſty will- proceed thereupon in an 
« unqueſtionable way, and aſſufes his parliament, that upon 


« all occaſions he will be as careful of their privileges, as of 
« his life or his crown.” 


Had there not been a ſettled deſign againſt the king, this Confidera- 
meſſage would have been capable to pacify all, ſince he plaialy ton d 


. a imprudent 
ſhowed, he repented of what he had done, and in ſome mea- accuſation 


fure confeſſed his fault. But he had given his enemies too of the five 
great an advantage for them to neglect to improve it. I have _—_— 
oblerved, there were many members in both houſes not yet the time. 
determined, to join with thoſe who ſought only to throw all 

into diſorder and confuſion. Some began to diſcover the de- 

ſigns of the preſbyterians : others had ſcruples, which the 


could not overcome, when they conſidered, that the deſtruc- 


tion of the kingdom would be endangered by a bare diſtruſt 


which could not be well grounded. But their doubts were 
changed into certainty, after what the king had lately done. 
Before the accuſation of the ſix members, it was doubtful, 
whether the king intended to be revenged of thoſe who had 


- offended him: but this accuſation rendered that intention very 
| probable. It was doubtful whether his condeſcenſion for the 


parliament was conſtrained : but this accuſation diſcovered, 
that he believed himſelf deprived of part of his lawful autho- 
rity, and conſidered what the parliament had done with re- 
ſpect to himſelf, as high-treaſon. For if the depriving him of 
part of his authority was treaſon, thoſe who had voted for tri- 
ennial parliaments, and the continuance of this, could not be 
iunocent. If the endeavouring to render the king odious to 


his 
9 


eh 


r — — 
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Charles I his people was treaſon, certainly the fix members were not 
1641-2, alone guilty. If the inviting the Scotch army into England 


* 
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was treaſon, how could the houſe of commons clear them- 
ſelves after having rewarded the Scots for their invaſion, with 
a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds? If it was treaſon 
to endeavour to ſubvert the rights, and the very being of par. 
liaments, both houſes were guilty of this crime, when the 
aſſumed by an act the power of not being diſſolved or pro- 
rogued without their own conſent, ſince this was altering the 
nature of parliaments. If raiſing tumults was treaſon, the 
countenancing and encouraging theſe ſame tumults was no 
leſs ſo, and of this the whole houſe of commons was guilty, 
In ſhort, the charge againſt theſe particular members for con- 
ſpiring to levy, and for aQtualiy levying, war againſt the king, 
neceſſarily aimed at the whole houſe, who had countenanced 
the tumultuous aſſemblies, fet ther ſelves a guard, and provided 
rl 

themſelves with arms. „ | 

Theſe things put thoſe upon ,conſidering, who till then had 
preſerved ſome good-will for Ny king, and entertained equi- 
table thoughts of him. They plainly ſaw what judgment the 
king made of the parliament's actions, though he attacked but 
ſix members. The ſhallow artifice of throwing upon a ſew 
the fault of the whole houſe, had been proper with regard to 
former parliaments, whilſt the king was maſter : but it was 
ineffectual with the preſent parliament, and at ſuch a juncture. 
After the redreſs of paſt grievances, the point was to know, 
whether the king's word was to be relied on, and he reſtored 
to his natural ſtate, Many were of this ſentiment, as they 
could not imagine, that after what had paſſed in this parlia- 
ment, the king would endeavour to govern for the future as 
he had done before. They could not reſolve, from a bare 
motive of fear and diſtruſt, to alter the conſtitution of the go- 
vernment by abridging the king's power. Others maintain. 
ed, that the king's condeſcenſion was all diſſimulation, and 
his word not to be relied on. Theſe men, to bring the reſt 
to their opinion, were forced to uſe various artifices to aggra- 
vate and miſinterpret the king's actions, and nevertheleſs were 
not yet able to compaſs their ends. But by the accuſation of 
the ſix members, the king himſelf ſupplied them with argu- 
ments, which were not eaſy to anſwer. They had no mote 
occafion to uſe ſigns and conjectures to prove what they ad- 
vanced, fince the king gave them himſelf ſuch evident proofs. 
So it may be ſaid, the king never followed more pernicios 
advice, than that lately given him. If the lord Digby, a5" 
is ſaid, was his counſellor, it may be affirmed, that he _—_ 
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him into a precipice, from whence it was not poſſible ever to CharlesT. 


extricate himſelf, * 38840 | Ti 

From that time, the queſtion was not to know, whether 
it wes neceſſary to limit the regal power; but to know within 
what bounds it ſhould be confined ; they who had hitherto 
been molt moderate, having entirely loſt their doubts concern- 
ing the king's ſincerity. So. the party which was moſt oppo- 
ſite to him, being grown very ſuperior in both houſes, and 
mecting with little oppoſition, they who wiſhed to do the 
king ſervice, thought it ſafeſt, either to abſent themſelves from 
the parliament, or to keep ſilence, in the expectation of an o 
portunity to ſerve him effectually, if affairs ſhould take a 
new turn, and thereby the oppolite party became ſtill more 

werful. 

It is therefore evident, that in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
parliament, the king's laſt meſſage was not a ſufficient means 
to oblige his enemies to alter their meaſures: eſpecially, as 
by this meſſage he did not deſiſt from the accuſation; but only 
from the manner of proceeding, though it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, he took this method only to come off with the leſs diſ- 
honour. Accordingly, the commons did not much regard it. 


I 641-2. 


The 17th of January, they came to the like reſolutions with Declaration 


of the com- 


thoſe taken by the committee in London, and digeſted them mons. 
into a declaration, They only added the depoſitions of ſome Ruſhworth, 


0 criminals, as to defend the juſt rights and liberties of tbe 
ſudjects and parliament of England.” 


2 bitelocle ſays, the king came tiers and ſoldiers of fortune, moſt of 
8 the penſioners, and fol- them armed with ſwords and piſtols. 
by about two hundred of his cour - p. 50. 


Vor. IX. Þ & Before 
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king would 
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Charles IJ. Before this declaration was -publiſhed, the king had ſent 
1641-2. the following meſſage to bath houſes, which ſhowed how de- 


— ſirous he was of giving them content, and ending this unfor- 
; - pate aff: {7 lus 592 tort ff err 
Theking's de. His majeſty being no leſs tender of the privileges of par- 
ſecond meſ- (“ liament, and thinking himſelf no leſs concerned that they 
3 *© be not broken, and that they be aſſerted and vindicated 
Fan, 14. „ whenſoever they are ſo, then the parliament itſelf hath 
Ruſhworth, © thought fit to add to- his laſt meſſage this profeſſion ; that 
iv-P:45% in all his proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the 
t. ii, p. 858, reſt of the accuſed members, he had never. the leaſt inten. 
4 tion of violating the leaſt privilege of parliament : and in 
<< cafe any doubt of breach of privilege remains, will be wil. 
ling to clear that, and aſſert thoſe by any reafonable way 
«© that his parliament ſhall adviſe him to; upon confidence 
«© of which, he no ways doubts his parliament will forthwith 


cc 
<c 
Cc 
cc 


© of each other; and both which will be the feundation of 

< 2, perpetual perfect intelligence between his majeſty and 

« parliament, and of the happineſs and proſperity of his 

F people.“. Jeter, 2743:5 (541 5113 261 
The com- This meſſage {for the reaſon before, given) was not capa- 
peach the ble of ſatisfying the commons, On, the contrary, the next 
artorney- day they.cauſed fir Edward Herbert, the attorneyageneral, to 
general. be examined at the bar of the houſe of As. anſwers 
_ mo being ſent to the commons, they ordered hiq to be accuſed 
49 ol ſeveral high crimes and miſdemeanours, that is to fay, of 
Nalſon, having violated the privileges of parliament, in | exhibiting 
Gow” 55% to the: houſe of lords the articles he received fram the king's 
: own. hand, with an expreſs command to exhibit them, 

Peron Two days after, both houſes - petitioned his majeſty, that 
that the they might be informed what proof there was againſt the {ux 
ſow what members, to the end they might ſpeedily be proceeded againk 
proof there in a parliamentary way. The king anſwered, 5 he thought 
was ageinit < it unuſual or unfit to diſcover what proof was apuinſt them, 
members. ** before he was certain of the way he was to, proceed,.Jelt 2 
jan. 1. „ new miſtake ſhould breed more delays. - That it ſhould 
The King * b therefore be reſolved, whether his majeſty was. bound in rc 
Ruthworth,}** ſpeCt of privilege, to proceed againſt them by. impeachment 
iV. p. 491. | . 
Jan. 24. : 
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6& in parliament; or whether he was at liberty to prefer an CharlesI, 
« indictment at common law, in the uſual. way, or have his 1641-2, 
« choice of either.” + 3 3 £0 

This anſwer could not but embarraſs the to houſe ſince The parlia- 
the king was willing to follow their directions in the proſe- ment infilt 
cution of the ſix members. Accordingly, they thought not gang“ 
proper to reſolve upon either of the ways propoſed by the king, Feb. 2. 
They contented themſelves with replying in a'ſecond petition, Rush worth, 
<« that finding there was ſtil} no legal and parliamentary pro- 32» 
e ceedings againſt the accuſed members, they thought it their 
«© duty, once more to beſeech his majeſty, to inform the par- 
ce liament what proof there was againſt them, that they might 
be called to a legal trial, it being the undoubted right and 
6 privilege of parliament, “that no member can be proceed- 

*« ed againſt without the conſent of parliament.” 5 
The king plainly perceiving there would be no end, and 
that new difficulties would be perpetually ſtarted, endeavour- 
ed to terminate the affair at once by the following anſwer. ER 

„That as he once conceived that he had ground enough 1 
& to accuſe them, ſo now his majeſty finds as good cauſe age. 
« wholly to deſert any proſecut on of them. And for a farther Ruſbworch, 
** teſtimony of his majeſty's real intention towards all his loy- 2: 55-" 
ing ſubjects (ſome of whom haply may be involved in ſome 
& unknowing and unwilling errors) for the better compoſing 
sand ſettling of all fears and jealouſies of what kind ſoever, 

“his majeſty is ready to grant as free and general a pardon 
“for the full contentment of all his loving ſubjects, as ſhall 
& by the apptobation of both houſes of parliament be thought 
% convenient for that purpoſe.” 

It was not difficult to perceive, the king offered this gene- Parliamant 
ral pardon only to have it ſaid, that the fix members were ex- wrt ee 
empted from the rigour of the law by virtue of the pardon; adefted the 
But the parliament not being ſatisfied with the king's offer, king. 
addreſſed a third petition to him, defiring, that, according to 5 
two acts of the 37th. and 38th years of the reign of Ed- e 
ward III. 4, his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend the perſons, 
that had made ſuggeſtion or information to him of the crimes 


of the ſix members, to the parliament, that ſo the rights and 


d By theſe acts it was enafted, that, © ſurety to purſuc his ſuggeſtion; which 
lf any perſog whatſoever make ſug- if he cannot prove, he is to be im- 
** geſtion to the king himſelf of any priſoned till he hath ſatisfied the par- 
crime committed by angther, the „ ty accuſed of his damages and ſlander, 
** ſame perſon ought to be ſent with the ang made fine and ranſom to the 
© ſuggeſtion before the chancellor or king.“ Rapin, by abridging this 
* keeper of the greateſeal, the treaſurer paragraph too much, had rendered it 
er the great council, there to find obſcure. 


E e 2 privi- 
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Charles I. privileges of parliament might be vindicated, which of juſtice 
1641-2. ought not to be denied. — 
— — The king returning no anſwer to this petition, the affair 
Scntence Teſted here, except that in April following, the houſe of peers 
upon the gave ſentence againſt the attorney-general, declaring him un- 
If Cnera Capable of all offices, but that of attorney. general, and com- 
April az. mitting him to the priſon of the Fleet during the pleaſure of 
. p. 400. the houfe. — ! 
Though this affair ſeemed to be ended, the king was up- 
braided with it afterwards a thouſand times. But before I 
finiſh it entirely, I believe it will not be amiſs to make fome 
remarks on this ſubject, that I may not be obliged to reſume 
i it hereafter. In 
Remarkson Though the commons made a great noiſe about the breach 
| tbe conduct of their privileges, that was not the thing which moſt incenſed 
l _ com them. Their great grievance was, that the king had choſen, 
i Phe? to accuſe of high-treaſon, five members of the houſe, who 
were the chief leaders and diredors. So, to accuſe theſe five 
members was, as I obſerved, to accuſe the whole houſe. Now 
| if the king did believe the houſe guilty of treaſon, for having 
| done what he accuſed but five members of, what aſſurance 
if could there be, that he would religiouſly obſerve his promiſes, 
| | which, in his opinion, were extorted from him by traitors ? 
1 There was reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that the king had ſome 
1 grand deſign, and before the execution, was willing to ſecure 
| thoſe who were moſt capable to obſtruct it, as well by their 
1 abilities as by their great credit in the parliament and with 
1 the people. This is the impreſſion made by this unſeaſonable 
WW - Clarendon, accuſation of the members of the parliament. And to this 
Wo, 25+ contributed alſo the king's zeal to ſeize the five members, 
* even to his coming in perſon to the houſe of commons to ap- 
prehend them, which no king of England had ever done be- 
fore him. Nay, very likely, had they been in the houſe, and 
made any reſiſtance, he would have employed armed men, 
who attended him to the number of about five hundred, to 
carry them away. This was ſufficient to incenſe againft him 
thoſe who had hitherto conſidered as a doubtful point, whether 
his promiſes were to be relied on. It could not be conceived,' 
that at a time when the moderate members began to unite in 
his favour, to eflabliſh a ſolid peace, he ſhould be induced to 
an action fo odious, and 1o deſtructive of it, had he not in- 
tended to ſubdue the parliament by force. Thus the com- 
plaints of both houſes about the breach of their privileges, was 
properly only a pretence to cover the true reaſon of their fears. 
As this reaſon was nat of ſufficient evidence to convince the 
X people, 
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people, who could regard it but as a bare ſuſpicion, they in Charles f. 
ſiſted only upon their privileges, till they ſhouid- engage the 1641-2. 
king to declare himſelf more openly. Their real aim was 
therefore to oblige the king to take ſome new ſtep, that might 
ſhow the people, it was not without cauſe that the king was 
accuſed of having ill deſigns. This certainly was the mo- 
tive of the pariiament's petition, to be informed of the proofs 
before the way of proceeding ſhould be reſolved. This was | 
a ſnare laid for the king, to engage him to produce proofs of 
a crime, whereof the whole parliament was no leſs guilty than 
the members accuſed, and thereby the people would have been 
convinced, that he aimed at the parliament itſelf. But the 
king avoided the ſnare, by dropping the proſecution rather 
than be obliged to produce proofs, which muſt have been pre- 
judicial to him, after miſſing his aim. It was not the breach 
of privilege, but the king's ſecret intention, that was chicfly 
in queſtion. By his late proceedings he had given occaſion to 
think, that a rupture between him and the parliament was 
not very remote, ſince he had deſtroyed the confidence, on il 
which alone peace and a good underſtanding, could be found- | 
ed. In this light muſt the accuſation of the fix members be 
viewed, and not as a ſeparate fact relating only to the privi- | 
leges of parliament. | 

It is therefore very needleſs, in my opinion, that ſome have 
undertaken to diſcuſs this queſtion, whether the two houſes | 
could Jawfully refuſe ſending to priſon their members accuſed | 
of high-treaſon? However, I ſhall briefly ſpeak to this point Sill 
for the reader's information. ; 

It is certain, the privileges of parliament do not extend to ö 
crimes of high-treaſon, and in ſuch cafes the commons have | 


— — 


no more right than the peers. But it is alſo an undoubted 

, maxim, that no meaiber can be proceeded againſt without | 
) the conſent of his houſe. When a peer is accuſed, it belongs | 
v - to the houſe of lords to examine, whether the proſecution 1 
y ought to be conſented to, and in caſe of conſent, whether the | 
5 party accuſed is to be confined or left free to anſwer the ac- 1 
1 cuſation. The lords are determined to one or other, by [| 
0 the nature or circumſtances of the crime. It is the ſame il 
- with reſpect to the members of the lower-houſe. In the pre- i 
- ſent caſe, the commons thought there was no reaſon to ſend 

18 the members accuſed to priſon, becauſe the accuſation was 

s. too general. The king pretended, on the contrarv, that up- | 
Ce on a bare accuſation, under colour that it was for high-trea- 
& ſon, he had power to apprehend the accuſed, without the 


conſent of their houſe, and to commit them to the Tower. 
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Charles l. It is eaſy to perceive, the king cartied this principle a little 


1641-2. too far, that the privileges of parliament take not place in 
caſes of high - treaſon, ſince he extended it to a bare accuſa- 
tion of treaſon. But a bare accuſation cannot deprive the 
houſes of parlament of the right to examine, if there be rea- 
ſon to conſent to the proſecution,” whether by direct proof, 
probable ſigns, or public evidence. Otherwiſe, the king might 
have pitched upon not only five, but a hundred members of 
the lower houſe, and ſent them to priſon, upon the bare ac- 
cuſation of treaſon, which would render the privileges of 
parliament entirely uſeleſs. Nevertheleſs the king acted as if 

his right had "been undeniable, though that was at leaſt the 

point in queſtion, I ſhall not undertake to illuſtrate this mat- 

ter any farther, which has difficulties, the ſolutſon whereof 

depends on the knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 

land, I {hall only add, that the king did himſelf a very great 

injury by*this unſeaſonable ſtep, and that his enemies received 

it by advitntages, which in the end occaſioned his ruin. 

The com. V+ hilt the affair of the accuſed members was in hand, the 
much n commons cbntinuedto expreſs an extreme diſtruſt of the king. 


t.uſt the This diltruſt daily increaſed, till at laſt it produced an entire 
King's ſin- rupture. 3 v4 Fy | 


Bryn + = January the 12th, the commons ſent an order to fir John 
tuies to be Byron, licutenant of the Tower, to come and anſwer to ſuch 
ecamined by guefti ns as" ſhould be put to him, concerning the arms and 
Tine com- | a , . 

mons, . ammuff tion ſent to Whitehall, the day the king came to the 
Nalſon, - houſe of commons. But he excuſed himſelf, for that he had 


5 ory the kinp's expreſs warrant not to go out of the Tower. 
r A 


Rutbuorch, The king had anſwered the petition of both houſes con- 


b. 495: cerning'a guard, that he would appoint one or two hundred 
OMmons 


appoint men out of the 'trained-bands of the city {ſuch as the lord- 
4 4.259" mayor ſhould be anſwerable for to him) under the command 


a gud, of Robert Bertie, earl of Lindfey. But the commons refuſed 
Ruſhworth, 


SD the offer, and ordered, that two companies of the trained- 


- 


Nang, bands ſhould every day attend upon the houſe as a guard, un- 
n. 535. der the command of ſerjeant major Skippon, 

Afﬀemble of Tue parliament's diſtruſt of the king was daily inflamed 
off ects at by ſucceſſive acciden's, which the king's enemies knew how 
. to improve. Whilſt things were in this ſtate, the parliament 
Xalſcn, Teceived information, that the lord Digby, colonel Lunsford, 
JAKE and other diſbanded officers, were at Kingſton upon T hames, 
* 2-2 with about two hundred horſe. Whereupon it vas ordered 
wuſhwor:h, by both houſes, that the ſheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the 
1 trained. bands of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
Yeo ſhuuld ſuppreſs all unlawful aflemblies gathered 5 


g_s YD 
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the diſturbance of the peace of the kingdom. They were CharlesT. 
afraid, the king intended to ſecure Portſmoutb, and perhaps, 1641-2. 


their fears were not groundleſs. However that be, they ſent 
an order to colonel Goring, governor of Portſmouth, requir- 
ing him not, to deliver up the town,.nor receive any forces 
into it, but by his majeſty's authority, ſignified by both houſes 
of parliament. At the ſame time the lords ſent an expreſs The lord 
order to the lord Digby, to give his attendance in the houſe: Pitter goes 
but he thought fit to withdraw out of the kingdom. There kingdom, 
had now been information, that he was the perſon who ad- 
viſed the king to accuſe the ſix members of parliament : 
beſides, the commons were exaſperated againſt him, on 
account of his ſpeech againſt the bill of attainder of the earl 
of Strafford, whilſt he was a member of that houſe; fo that 
the leaſt pretence was ſufficient to draw their reſentment upon 
him. 1 | 

The commons made great noiſe about the Kingſton affair, 
to perſuade the people his majeſty intended to ſecure, Portſ- 
mouth: nay, they cauſed ſeveral witneſſes to be examined; Ruſhworth, 
but the affair was carried no farther. "They were contented dom. 25 
with ſending for admiral Pennington, who reported that r 
lord Digby had ſhown him a warrant, under the king's own 
hand, to convey him ſafely into France or Holland, and that 
he durſt not diſobey the order, | 

The patliament's fears about Portſmouth made them think The com- 


of Hull, a very important place in the county of York. mons tend 
The commons, inſtead of concealing, affected rather to diſ- N 
cover their fears. Wherefore they ſent a meſſage to the lords, jan. r. 
that there was at Hull a magazine of arms for ſixteen thou- Ruſh worth, 
land men, and ammunition proportionable : that the town 23 
being weakly garriſoned, and the adjacent country full of pa- Nalfon, 
pits and diſaffected perſons, they deſired their concurrence in tom. ii. 


an order, that ſome of the trained bands of Yorkſhire ſhould *; 533 


4 
4. 


* 


Clarendon. 


be put into Hull, under the command of fir John Hotham, tom. i. 
member of the houſe of commons, with orders not to deliver b. 301. 
up the place or magazine without the king's authority ſigni- 

hed by both houſes. To this the Jords readily conſenting, 

young Hotham, ſon to fir John, was ſent immediately to Hull 

to execute the order, till his father ſhould be ready to take 

the pprernment of that place. | 

Nothing ſhows more clearly the parliament's diſtruſt than 
this order about Hull, ſince it could not be but upon the ſup- 


5 And fir Thomas Lunsford was committed to the Tower, Whitelock, 
" 4. 


Ee 4 poſition 
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Charles]. poſition of an urgent neceſſity that they could pretend to 


1641-2. place governors in the towns; and it was alſo this neceſſity 
| that they deſired to inſinuate to the people. However, the 
ſequel ſhowed the parliament had reaſon to take that precau- 
tion *, 

Bill for the Since the accuſation of the ſix members, ſcarce a day had 
—— 4 paſſed but the parliament expreſſed their ſuſpicions of the king, 
os in tics ſo that every thing manifeſtly tended to a rupture. The bet- 
place. ter to perſuade the people that both houſes were appre- 
— 4 henſive of ſome violence from the king, and not ſafe at Weſt. 
p. 496. minſter, a bill was paſſed to enable them to adjourn to any 


.. 


Nalſon, place they pleaſed. 
. 85 A They ordered likewiſe the ear] of Newport, maſter of the 


A guard ſet Ordnance, and the lieutenant of the Tower, not to ſuffer 
about the any cannon or ammunition to be carried from thence. And 


nn, for the better ſaſe- guard of the Tower, the ſheriffs of Lon- 


Ibid. don and Middleſex were ordered to ſet a ſufficient guard both 


Nalſon, by land and water about it. The ſame day the commons 
$24. cauſed ſome great ſaddles to be ſeized, that were to be ſent to 
ve? Kingſton. 
Falſe infor- Moreover, Mr. Bagſhaw of Windſor member of the houſe 
225 giv- of con. nons, informed them, that laſt night, as he was go- 
houſe, ing to Windſor (where the king then was) he ſaw divers 
Ib. p. 85g, tropps of horſe, and that there came thither a waggon loaded 
þ- with ammunition, and another waggon loaded with the 
tom. iv, ſame was ſent from thence to Portſmouth : adding, there were 
p. 497 at Windſor four hundred horſe, with about forty officers. 
Whereupon Skippon was ordered to detach ſome horſemen 
towards Windſor for intelligence. But in all appearance 
there was no great diſcovery made, ſince nothing more was 
ſaid of it. e 


The lords After that the commons deſired the lords to join with them 
decline peti- 


+ tioning a- in a petition to the king, for the removal of fir John Byron 


&Byron from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and offered their realons. 
Yan 15 But the lords thought fit to decline it. 


25 — Mean while, the lords being informed by the earl of Eſſex, 
forbid Eſſex that the king had Jaid his commands upon him and the earl 


and Holland of Holland, to attend his majeſty at Hampton-court, as lord 
to go to the | 


king. chamberlain and groom of the ſtole, they would not diſpenſe 
Nalſon, | | 

tom. 1 draw up a letter, or other declaration, fence, upon all occaſions, to defen 
a to be preſented to the lords, and by their ſeveral counties from invaſion by 
5.497 both houſes to be publiſhed in print, papiſls, or other ill. affected perſons 
and ſent into all parts of the kingdom, Nalſon, tom. ii. p. 847, 850, eic. 
adviſing them with all expedition to be | 
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with their abſence, alledging that their attendance in parlia- Charlesl. 
ment about the high affairs of the realm, was truer ſer- 1641-2. 
vice to his majeſty, than any they could do him at court. 
The king ſoon after removed both theſe lords from their | 
During theſe differences between the king and the parlia- Differences 
ment, Ireland remained unaffiſted. The commons would not between the 
pay ten thouſand men, who ſhould be levied by the king's "oy r 
commiſſions. They pretended. theſe troops ſhould be * . 
by way of preſſing, in order to chuſe ſuch for ſoldiers as cours. Td 
ſhould be leaſt attached to the king, and that the king ſhould away bob, 
not be concerned in the levies. The bill for. prefling had 3 * , 
been ſent up to ae lords, who had not yet paſſed it, of which 
the commons complained. At laſt, the Scotch commiſſioners, The Scotch 
ſeeing that the differences between the king and the parlia- commiſſio- 
ment retarded the concluſion of the treaty for which they , offer 
were ſent, bethought themſelves of offering their mediation to heir ee 
: | 8 ATOT tion, 
the king and both houſes, to procure an agreement. But Ibid, 
the king was offended at their offer, becaufe they had not N*'fony 
firſt communicated their intentions to him in private. The Tk 
two houſes on the contrary thanked them for this mark of reiects it. 
their affection. Ff! 


Mean while, the committee for the Iriſh affairs finding — oh 
that kingdom wanted a ſpeedy aſſiſtance, and that the treaty The patlia- 


for the ten thouſand Scots was not likely to be concluded ſoon Went 2&7 

enough, mad ſal een 
gh, e a propoſal to the Scotch commiſſioners, that p. 50. 

the Scots ſhould ſend into Ireland two thouſand five hundred The Scots 


men who were ready, till the treaty for the ten thouſand ſhould _— _ 


be ended; to which the comiaiſſioners of Scotland agreed. To treland. 
that purpoſe they propounded certain conditions, which were Idid. 
approved by both houſes. But the king objected to one of — 
the conditions, which was that Carrickfergus, a ſea- port in k $696 
the north of Ireland, ſhould be delivered to the Scots, He Ruch worth, 


laid it was too great a truſt for auxiliary forces. Neverthe- 7: " 


leſs, ſeeing the parliament willing to confide in the Scots, Land” 
he thought he ſhould not refuſe his confidence to his native 
ſubjects. It muſt be obſerved, that the king and commons Different 
expreſſed an equal deſire to aſſiſt Ireland, but each would have zm of the 
it in their own way. The king wiſhed to have an Engliſh e N 
army ſent thither, and blamed the commons for not haſten- 2 regard 


ing the levies. The commons, on their ſide, ſuſpected that do Lreland. 


* 8 lord Clarendon ſays, that the and privately diſſuaded him; that if 
4 | {Tex refolved to go, and was they went, they ſhould be both mar- 
or that purpoſe making himſelf ready, dered at Hampton-court, Tom, i. p. 
*hen the carl of Holland came to him, 297, 8 


the 
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Charles]. the king's aim was to leave England unprovided of men, 
1641-2. arms, and ammunition, and therefore inſiſted upon the treaty 
| of Scotland for ten thouſand men; and charged the king with 
being the ſole cauſe of the obſtacles to the concluſion of the 
| treaty : nay, they plainly intimated, that though the king 
itt ſeemed to preſs the relief of Ireland, he had no real intention 
. that kingdom ſhould be relieved. Neceſſity however obliged 
4 the king and both houſes to accept at length of the two thou- 


ſand five hundred Scots, who were ſent into the north of Ire- 
land, where they did good ſervice. 


” 
* % 7,9 Lag —— — —-¾— — —— —_— — 


Clarendon, ( 
tom. i. 


p. 316. 2 
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which they have always expreſſed of maintaining a firm 
union and good corre{pondence with your lordſhips, where- 
in they have ever found much advantage and contentment ; 
but never held it more important and neceſſary than at this 
time, wherein the wiſdom and reſolution of parliament 


have as many great dangers and difficulties to paſs through, 
as ever heretoiore. 


Il Remark on The commons ceaſed not to ſhow openly their diſtruſt of 
1 the cor the king. This was abſolutely neceſſary to the execution of 
Il nul. the deſigns of thoſe who had then the chief management of 
1 - the affairs of the houſe. But it does not follow, becauſe it 
Wl. was neceſſary to make known this diſtruſt, that therefore it 
| was not real. The leading men of this party did not believe 
ll indeed they had reaſon to truſt the king, and withal it was 
1 their intereſt to ſhow the public the grounds of their diſtruſt, 
1 This they did in a ſolemn manner, by means of a ſpeech 
| | ſpoken by Mr. Pym at a conference with the lords. This 
14 ſpeech deſerves to be inſerted at length, becauſe it ſhows 
| | by what ſteps the commons endeavoured to compaſs their 
at; ends. | 

18 | a $35) 

| | & My lords, 2 | 
1 W I Am commanded by the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
| ö ſpeech tothe aſſembled for the commons in parliament, to preſent to 
i ö 3 lordſhips divers petitions, which they have received 
1 e iy > © from ſeveral parts. concerning the ſtate of the kingdom: 
1 p. 503. vhereunto they are chiefly moved by that conſtant 1 
11 

| 


Me are united in the public truſt, which is derived from 


the commonwealth, in the common duty and obligation 
whereby God doth bind us, to the diſcharge of that truſt; 
and the commons defire to impart to your lordſhips what- 
ſoever information or intelligence, whatſoever encourage- 
ment or aſſiſtance they have received from thoſe ſeveral 


counties which they repreſent, that ſo likewiſe we may 


4c be 
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ty ing all to the ſervice of his majeſty, and the common good 1641-2. 
th ; of the kingdom. £ 2 | 
he The petitions which I am directed to communicate to 

Ig your lordſhips, are four; from London, Middleſex, E- 

on i ſex, and Hertfordſhire. We have received many more, 

ed but it would take up too much time, and be too great 

u- I trouble to peruſe all: and in theſe four you may perceive 


the effect and ſenſe of all: firſt, I am to deſire your lord- 
ſbips to hear them read, and then I ſhall purſue my in- 
 frutions in propounding ſome obſervations out of them.“ 


- The petition of the lord mayor and aldermen of London. * 

it A 

on « Sheweth, 1 

a8 a THAT the committee of this honourable houſe, upon Ruſhworth, 
ſt, 1 Saturday the 22d of this inſtant January, ſent a meſ- vm. . - 
ch ' ſage to the petitioners, for the loan of one hundred thou- * 


„fand pounds, or of ſo much thereof as could conveniently 
Abe forthwith raiſed, for levying of forces to ſuppreſs the 
' rebels in Ireland: to which meſſage ſomething was then 
' anſwered, and a further anſwer in writing promiſed. 

« In performance whereof, they humbly preſent the an- 
® ſwer following, together with the reaſon thereof, de - 
* firing that the ſame (being the beſt that for the pre- 


6 * ſent they are able to give) may favourably be accepted.“ 
<q As this anſwer is very long, and contains ſeveral particu» 
n: lars not abſolutely neceſſary, I ſhall content myſelf with in- 
on {ting here what is moſt material, 


That how ſenſible ſoever they were of the great miſe- 
ies of their brethren in Ireland, and of the imminent dan- 


it; ger, not only of the total loſs of that kingdom, but of the 
his * ruin of this alſo, if that of Ireland ſhould be loſt ; yet they 
ent * are compelled to declare, That they have no power to 
gh, * raiſe any ſums by way of tax for any foreign uſe ; and that 


* they have no means to do it, otherwiſe than by the imme- 


om * diate perſonal conſent of every particular lender, which 
on * they cannot hope to obtain, in regard of theſe obſtructions 
|; a following, 

at- * 1, That immediately before the parliament, and ſince, 
ge- 4 divers great ſums, for the ſervice of the king and kingdom, 


* have been already lent by the citizens of London, beſides 


So; ooo l. for the ſupply of Ireland in particular; a great 
| cc part 


i be united in the ſame intentions and endeavours of improy- CharlesL | 


4” 
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Charles]. © part whereof ſome of the lenders were compelled to bo 
1641-2. row, and cannot to this day repay. 9 
| 2. That ſuch part of thoſe moneys as ſhould hape 
| 5 ce been repaid out of the poll money and ſubſidies, is not 
c“ done. ; 'Y 
„ 3. That the ſaid ſum of fifty thouſand pounds 

& Ireland, was haſtened and peedüly n ny 
<< of the urgent neceſſities of that kingdom; and yet no co 

6 ſiderable forces are ſent thither to this day. 
| «© 4. The general with-holding of very great ſums of mo- 
i} e ney from the petitioners, and many others, doth rende 
4 divers perſons, of good eſtate and credit, hardly able tog 
« on with trade, or to pay their debts, and maintain their 

[ & charge. 
ll « 5. The refuſing to accept the offers of Scotland, t 
ö & fend ten thouſand men into Ireland, diſcourageth mol 
| « men from lending any money, were they never { 

« able. | 

| * 6, The not paſling the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers puts 
1 & many men into fears, that there may be ſome deſign there 
1 cc to loſe Ireland, and to conſume this kingdom in the loſing 
1 & of Ireland, than to preſerve either the one or the other; 
& for that it cannot be conceived, that the rebels (being 
| & grown ſo powerful) will be ſuppreſſed by volunteers. 
| * The flow iſſuing of commiſſions to thoſe, who being 
[1 c in Ireland, or going thither, are willing to enter the fel 
tc againſt the rebels, diſables them from doing any effedul 
c execution upon the enemy, unleſs in their own defence; 


| 
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lords 


11 | OV and ſo all the moneys that have been, or may be {ent l 
14 | < thither, are exhauſted to maintain our forces, to do lit Ceedir 
| | 6 or nothing worthy of them, rather than employed to ch hay 
| | | ce tiſe the rebels; by means whereof thoſe rebels are ſo much n pla 
1 << emboldened, that they boaſt they will extirpate the Britifh WY facred 
i | c nation there, and then make England the ſeat of war. Contir 


« 8, The not diſarming of papiſts here in England, aft! 
cc many diſcoveries of their treacheries and bloody deſigns 
&« the great decays of fortifications, block-houſes, and othe! 
&« ſea-forts ; the not managing of them, nor furniſhing the" 
& with ordnance and ammunition z the not placing al 
ee them in ſuch hands, in whom the parliament may conf 
1 ic and the not ſettling this kingdom in a poſture of defenct, 
1 « in times of ſo many fears and jealouſies of foreign in- 


d They would inſinuate by this, that unfit to reduce Ireland, becauſe theki% 
an army raiſed in the uſual manner by did not wiſh the rebels to be 1u96 
the king's commiſſions, would be very Rapin, 
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tons, and inteſtine conſpiracies z the not removing the pre- Charlesl. 


mo that place as may be well approved of by the parlia- 
ment, notwithſtanding the earneſt petitions exhibited to 
he houſe of commons for that purpoſe, which hath pro- 
Juced a forbearance to bring bullion into the Tower, in 
this time of ſcarcity of monies; all which cannot but over- 
throw trading more and more, and make monies yet more 
ſcarce in the city and kingdom. 

© 9. The king's ſhips are not fitted and employed, as 
the preſent condition of this kingdom and Ireland re- 
quires, but ſome of them for conveying away of delin- 
uents i. | | 
; 10. The not queſtioning thoſe many thouſands of un- 
known perſons, who are ſheltered in Covent-Garden, and 
thereabouts, which do not employ themſelves in any law- 
ful calling, and, it is very probable, lie in a readineſs to 
adventure upon ſome deſperate attempt. | | 

« 11. The miſunderſtanding between the king and the 
parliament ; the not vindicating the privileges of parlia- 
ment; the not ſuppreſſing of protections; the not puniſh - 
ing of delinquents ; and the not executing of all prieſts and 
jeſuits legally condemned, while others, contrary to pri- 
nlege of parliament, have been charged with treaſon. 

* 12, By means of the premiſſes, there is ſuch decay of 
trading, and ſuch . ſcarcity of money, as it is likely, in 
rery ſhort time, to caſt innumerable multitudes of poor 
atihcers into ſuch a depth of poverty and extremity, as 
may enforce them upon ſome dangerous and deſperate at- 
tempts, | | 
* Theſe are the evils under which the petitioners do ex- 
cedingly labour and languiſh, which they humbly conceive 
to have ſprung from the employing of ill- affected perſons 
in places of truſt and honour in the ſtate, and near to the 
lacred perſon of his majeſty ; and that theſe evils are ftill 
continued by means of the votes of biſhops and popiſh 
lords in the houſe of peers.” | 


ons for their extraordinary care, repreſenting to them with- tom. iv. 
that they were ſtill apprehenſive of a © great ſtop of re- P. 506. 
'ormation in matters of religion,” and of the whole king- 

M5 being in great danger from the papiſts: nor could they 


i They mean the lord Digby, Rapin, 
expect 


ent lieutenant of the Tower, and putting ſuch a perſon 1641-2. 


The petitioners of the county of Eſſex thanked the com- q, qv, 
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Charles]. expect any redreſs, unleſs the biſhops and popiſh lords . 
1641-2, removed out of the houſe of peers. | 17 
The petitioners of the county of Hertford prayed, that f 
1d. p. 507, papiſts might be fully diſarmed ; the kingdom put into a g 
ſture of defence; the forts and ſtrong places committed » 
ſuch hands as the parliament might confide in; the pri 
leges of parliament repaired ; endeavours uſed to take ay; 
the votes of popiſh lords and biſhops ; Ireland ſpeedily relies 
ed; delinquents brought to further puniſhment ; preſſures x 
grievances in church and ſtate removed; and whatever ſhi 
be [amiſs reformed. * 
-" Theſe petitions being read, Mr, Pym continued his ſpeed 
in this manner: 


My lords, 6 


N theſe four petitions you may hear the voice or rats 
« the cry of all England, and you cannot wonder if th 
<< urgency, the extremity, of the condition wherein we ar 
< do produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſſo 
more than ordinary; the agony, terror, and perplexity i 
<.:which the kingdom labours is univerſal, all parts ate 
<6. fected with it; and therefore in theſe you may obſerve t 
.<< groans and miſerable complaints of all. Divers reaſon 
„ may be given, why thoſe diſeaſes which are epidemical : 
* more dangerous than others: the cauſe of ſuch diſeaſes! 
<< univerſal and ſupernatural, not from an evil conſtituti 
<< or evil diet, or any other accident; and ſuch cauſes wol 
* with more vigour and efficacy than thoſe which are pat 
<< cular and inferior. 2. In ſuch diſeaſes there is a comm 
« -nicative quality, whereby the malignity of them is mult 
„ plied and enforced. 3. They have a converting, trail 
«. forming power, that turns other diſeaſes and evil affe 
„tions of mens bodies into their own nature. 
The common and epidemical diſeaſe wherein this c- 
c monwealth lies now gaſping, hath a ſuperior and unive 
e cauſe from the evil counſels and deſigns of thoſe who, | 
« der his majeſty, bear the greateſt ſway in government. 1 
It hath a contagious and infectious quality, whereby it 
<<. diffuſed and diſperſed through all parts of the kingdn 
«6.2, It is apt to take in the diſcontents, evil aftections, 1 
4 deſigns of particular perſons, to increaſe and fortily | 
* ſelf. | 
„] ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches of tho 


< petitions which your lordſhips have heard, to obſerve: 
' 66 i; j 
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« 1, The variety of dangers to which this kingdom is now CharlesI. 
yen « ſudject. 1641-2. 


4 >, The manifold diſtempers which are the cauſe of 


— 


« thoſe dangers. 

« 3. The multiplicity of thoſe evil influences, which are 
ce the cauſes of thoſe diſtempers. 

« The firſt danger is from enemies abroad: This may ſeem 
« à cauſeleſs and impertinent obſervation at this time, ſeeing 
« ye are at peace with all nations about us: But (my lords) 
« you may be pleaſed to conſider, that the ſafety of the 
« kingdom ought not to depend upon the will and diſpoſition 
& of our neighbours, but upon our own ſtrength and pro- 
« viſion: Betwixt ſtates there are often ſudden changes from 
« peace to war, according to occaſion and advantage: All 
« the ſtates of Chriſtendom are now armed, and we have 
« no reaſon to believe, but that thoſe of greateſt power have 


nde « an evil eye upon us in reſpect of our religion: And if 

c © their private differences ſhould be compoſed, how danger- 

22 « ouſly, how ſpeedily, might thoſe great armies, and other 

deli « preparations now ready, be applied to ſome enterprize and 
city « attempt againſt us? And-if there were no other cauſe, this 
* « were ſufficient to make us ſtand upon our guard; but there 
Nei « are divers more eſpecial ſymptoms of dangers of this kind. 
* « We may perceive, by ſeveral. advertiſements from abroad, 
aal. « that they did foreſee our dangers many months before they 
ed broke out; they could foretel the time and manner of them, 
* 4 which is a clear evidence, they held intelligence with thoſe 
s wol „which were the contrivers and workers of the preſent 
e pe « troubles. .. We have many dangerous traytors and fugitives 
omni © now in other parts, who can diſcover the weakneſs and 
man © diſtemper of the kingdom; who hold intelligence with the 
trail « 1]-affeCted party here, and by all cunning and ſubtle prac- 
1 af © tices, endeavour to incite and provoke other princes againſt 
* us. Some of the miniſters of eur neighbour princes may 

is Cc « be juſtly ſuſpected to have a more immediate hand and 
miveri e © operation in the inſurrection and rebellion of Ireland; many 
ho, of the commanders, and moſt of the ſoldiers levied for the 
ont, | « ſervice of Spain, are now joined with the rebels there; 
eby it * and thoſe Iriſh friers which were employed by the Spaniſh 
ingdonll © 2mbaſſador, for the making of thoſe levies, are known to 
ns, 2 © have been the chief incendiaries of this rebellion, and are 
tity i * {till very active in the proſecution and encouragement. of it. 


The rebels have a ready and ſpeedy ſupply from ſome of 
: our neighbours. Two convoys of munition and arms we 
ſerve: * are Certainly informed of; one from Dunkirk, the other 


1. 18 By & from 


— 
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Charles. from Nants in Britany ; and certainly- thoſe that are ſo 
1641-2. forward to enable others to hurt us, will not forbear to 
2 + hurt us themſelves, as ſoon as they ſhall have means and 
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α opportunity to do it. e | 
* Another danger is from the papiſts and ill. affected party 
« at home. The papiſts here are acted by the ſame prin- 
e eiples with thoſe in Ireland, many of the moſt active of 
« them have lately been there; which argues an intercourſe 
« and communication of council. They have ſtill ſtore of 
<« arms and munition at their diſpoſing, notwithſtanding al] 
<« our endeavours to diſarm them ; they have a free reſort to 
<« the city and to the court; they want no opportunity to 
c conſult together; they have the ſame or greater encourage- 
«<« ment from above, and from about &, than ever, in reſpe& 
<« of the example and ſucceſs of the rebels in Ireland, and 
« the great confuſions and diviſions which by their cunning 
<« and ſubtle practices are raiſed and fomented among our- 
<<. ſelves at home. eh ee | Kept» pk ware 
4 A third danger is of tumults and inſurrections of the 
4 meaner ſort of people, by reaſon of their ill vent of cloth 
« and other manufactures, whereby great multitudes are ſet 
« on work, who live for the moſt part by their daily gettings, 
« and will, in a very ſhort time, be brouphit to great ex- 
« tremity, if not employed: Nothing is more ſharp and 
« preſſing than neceffity and want; What they cannot buy 
« they will take, and from them the like neceſſity will quick- 
ly be derived to the farmers and huſbandmen ; and, ſo grow 
<« higher, and involve all in an equality of miſery and diſtreſs, 
« if it be not prevented. And at this time fuch tumults will 
e be dangerous, becauſe the kingdom is full of diſbanded 
* foldiers and officers, which will be ready to head and to 
« animate the multitude to commit TOES. wk more 
« ſtrength and advantage; and if they once grow into a 
& body, it will be much more difficult to reduce them into 
& order again, becauſe neceſſity and want, Which are the 
4 cauſe of this diſturbance, will ſtill encreaſe as the effects 
<& do encreaſe. 88 WW pas 67 
«© A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, not only 
ein the reſpect of that kingdom, but, in reſpe& of this. 
«© They have ſeized upon the body of that kingdom already: 
„they abound in men of very able bodies; they encreaſe 
< in arms and munition; they have great hopes of ſupplies 
c from abroad, of encouragement here, and are ſure of good 


* That is to ſay, from the king, queen, and miniſtry. Rapin, 
5 | 6& enters | 
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« entertainment from the popiſh party, ſo that they begin Charles“. 
« to ſpeak already there of tranſporting themſelves hither, 1641-2. 


© and making this kingdom the ſeat of the war. The di- 
« ſtemper which hath produced theſe dangers is various and 
« exceeding violent. Whenſoever nature is hindered in her 
operations and facultics, diſtempers will neceſſarily follow. 

% The obſtructions which have brought us into this di- 
« ſtemper, ate very many, ſo that we cannot wonder at the 
« ſtrength and malignity of it. Some of the chieſeſt of theſe 
« obſtructions I ſhall endeavour to remember. 

« 1, The obſtruction of reformation in matters of religion: 
% No grievances are ſharper than thoſe that preſs upon the 
« tender coniciences of men; and there was never church or 
« ſtate afflicted with more 'grievances of this kind than we 
« have been. And though they are, by the wiſdom of this 
e parliament, partly eaſed and diminiſhed, yer many {lil 
© remain ; and as long as the biſhops and the corrupt part 
« of the clergy continue in their power, there will be little 
« hopes of freedom, either from the ſenſe of thoſe which 
„ continue, or the fear of thoſe which are removed. And 
of this obſtruction, (my lords) I mutt clear the commons, 
« we are in no part guilty of it; ſome good bills have paſſed 
© us, and others are in preparation, which might have been 
« paſled before this, if we had not found ſuch ill ſucceſs in 
« the other, Whatſoever miſchief this obſtruction ſhall 
« produce, we are free from it ; we may have our part in 
the miſery, we can have no part in the guilt or diſhonour. 

2. An obſtruction in trade: It is the trade that brings 
food and nouriſhment to the kingdom: It is that which 
% preſerves and encreaſes the ſtock of the whole, and diſtri- 
* butes a convenient portion of maintenance to every part of 
* It; therefore ſuch an obſtruction as this muſt needs be 
dangerous; the freedom of trade being ſo neceſſary, the 
benefit ſo important, as that it gives life, ſtrength, and 
* beauty to the whole body of the commonwealth ; but I 
* muſt proteſt, the houſe of commons have given no cauſe 
* to this obſtruction ; we have eaſed trade of many burthens 
* and heavy taxes, which are taken off ; we have freed it 
* from many hard reſtraints by patents and monopolies ; 
* we have been willing to part with our own privileges to 
* give encouragement ; we have ſought to put the merchants 
into ſecurity and confidence in reſpect to the | ower of 
London, that ſo they might be invited to bring in their 
* bullion to the mint, as heretofore they have done; and we 


"ae no way guilty of the troubles, the fears, and public 
Vol. IX. Ff 80 dangers 


CharlesI; *© dangers which make men withdraw their ſtocks, and kee) 
1641-2. 
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*© their money by them, to be ready for ſuch ſudden exigent, 
as in thele great diſtractions we have too much cauſe to 
expect. * aun 
« 3. The obſtructions in the relief of Ireland. It muſt 
«© needs be accounted a great ſhame and diſhonour to this 
„ kingdom, that our neighbours have ſhewed themſelve; 
« more forward to ſupply the rebels, than we have been to 
„ relieve our diſtreſſed brethren and fellow ſubjects. But! 
* muſt declare, that we are altogether innocent of any neg- 
<< lect herein, As ſoon as the firſt news of the rebellion 
came over, we undertook the war, not by way of ſupply 
and aid, as in former rebellions the ſubjects have uſed to 
do, but we undertook the whole charge of it, and we 
<« ſuffered not twenty-four hours to paſs, before we agreed 
«© to a great levy of money and men, to be employed againſt 
« the rebels, even in a Jarger proportion than the lords juſti- 
« ces and counſel there did deſire ; and from time to time 
«© we have done all for the furtherance thereof, though in the 
„ midſt of many diſtractions and diverſions ; but the want of 
% commithon for levying of men, for ifluing arms, and diyers 
<<. other impediments, have been the cauſes of that obſtruction; 
© and I with we had not only feund impediments to ourſelves, 
but alſo encouragements to them. Many of the chief com- 
% manders, now in the head of the rebels, after we had, 
with your lordſhips concurrence, ſtopt the ports, againſt 
the Iriſh papiſts, have been ſuffered to paſs by his ma- 
jeſty's immediate warrant, much to the diſcouragement of 
the lords juſtices and the council there, and this procured, 
as we believe, by ſome evil inſtrument too near his regal 
«« perſon, without his majeſty's knowledge and intentions. 
& 4. The obſtruction in proſecution; of delinquents: 
„ Many we have already brought unto your lordfhips; 
divers others we have been diſcouraged to tranſmit ; ſuch 
4 difficult proceedings have we met withal ; ſuch terrors and 
% diſcountenance have been caſt upon, ourſelves and our 
e witnefles, and thoſe who have ſhewed themſelves ther 
« friends and patrons, have found it the moſt ready way to 
« preferment ! ; yea his majeſty's own hand hath been ob- 
*< tained, his majeſty's ſhips been employed for the tran 
«© porting of divers of thoſe who have fled from. the juſtice 
of the parliament u. | 
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I The lord Dighy is chiefly meant. Rapin. m jermyn and Digby. 
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c 5. A general obſtruction and interruption” of the pro- Charlesl. 


« Jence (which through God's mercy we have eſcaped) by 
ee the great and frequent breaches of privilege, by the ſubtle 
« endeavours to raiſe parties in our houſe, and jealouſies 
ce r houſes. | 3 Of 

« 6, The obſtruction in providing for the defence of the 
« kingdom, that we might be enabled to reſiſt a foreign 
« enemy, to ſuppreſs all civil inſurrections; and what a 
ce preſſing neceſſity there is of this, the exceeding great de- 
« cays in the navy, in the forts, in the power of ordering 
« the militia of the kingdom, and means of furniſhing them 
« with munition, are faffcient evidences, known to none 
« better than to your lordſhips; and what endeavour we 
&« have uſed to remove them (but hitherto without the ſucceſs 


« and concurrence which we expect) and where the ſtop 


„ hath been, and upon what good grounds, we may claim 
: qi id} 2 2 ; 
_ «& our own innocency and faithfulneſs in this; we defire no 


1 I 


« other witneſſes but yourſelves. pig 
« Laſtly, T come to the evil influences which have cauſed 


* « this diſtemper, and I ſhall content myſelf to mention ſome 
e few of thoſe, which are moſt apparent and important. 


« 1. In the firſt place, I ſhall remember the evil counſels 


about the king, whereof we have often complained. Di- 


&« ſeaſes of the brain are moſt dangerous; becauſe from 


| „ thence ſenſe and motion are derived to the whole body. 


« The malignity of evil counſels will quickly be infuſed into 

7 the ſtate. None can doubt but we have ex- 
« ceedingly laboured under moſt dangerous and miſchievous 
” counſel . "This evil influence hath been the cauſe of the 
« preparation of war with Scotland, of the procuring a re- 
« bellion in Ireland, of corrupting religion, fupprefling the 
« liberty of this kingdom, and of many fearful and horrid 
attempts, to the ſubverting the very being of parliaments, 
* which was the only hopeful means of oppoſing and pre- 
venting all the reſt : And this doth appear to be a moſt 
predominant evil of the time; whereat we need not won- 
der when we conſider how counſellors have been preferred 
and prepared. And I appeal to your lordſhips own con- 
ſciences, Whether the giving, and the countenancing of 
evil counſels, hath not been almoſt the only "t to 


6s © 


cc 
cc 


„ farther advancement. 
2. The diſcouragement of good counſels. Divers h8heſt 
* and approved counſellors have been put from their places; 


others ſo diſcountenanced, as that the way of favour hath | 


Ft 2 


„ been 


40 _ of parliament, by thoſe manifold deſigns of vio- 1642-2, 


Chatles l. been ſhut againſt, them, and chat of danger and. deſtruQion 
1641-2, © anly open to them. 7 
| | * , 


doing of it; the commons will be glad to have, your help 


„in the honour of the preſervation of it, you having ſo 
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#* 293 '\bhe- great, power that intereſted and faQious 
„party hath in the parhament, by the continuance, of the 
© votes. of the biſhops and, popiſh lords in your Jordſhips 
« houle; and the taking in of others both out of the houſe 
« of commons, and otherwiſe, to increaſe their ſtiength. 
4. The ſomenting and cheriſhing of a malignant party 
« throughout the whole kingdom. Wy 3 . 1 

5. The manifold jealouſies betwixt the king, his par- 
% liament, and good ſubjects, whereby his protection and 
« favour hath in a great meaſure been with- held from them; 
e their inclinations and reſolution to ſerve and aſſiſt him, 
„ hath been very much hindered and interrupted : we have 
« often ſuffered under the miſinterpretation of good actions, 
c and falſe imputation of evil, which we, never intended. 
« So that we may, juſtly purge ourſelves from all guilt of 
e being authors of this, jealouſy; and miſunderſtanding; We 
4 have been and are ſtill ready to ſerve his majeſty. with our 
lives and fortuncs, with as much a e and oarneſt- 
* neſs of affection, as ever any ſubjects were, and we doubt 
« not but our proceedings will ſo manifeſt this, that we ſhall 
« be as clear in the apprehenſion of the world, as we are in 
the teſtimony of our own conſciences. e eee 

am now come to a concluſion, and I haye nothing to 
1 propound to your lordſhips by way of, requeſt or deſire 
from the houſe of commons, I doubt not but your judge- 
“ ments will tell you what is to be done; your conſclences, 
« your honours, your intereſt will call upon you for the 


„ and concurrence in ſaving of the kingdom; but if they 
« ſhould fail of it, it ſhould not diſcourage them in doing 
& their duty. And whether the kingdom be loſt or ſaved 
& (as. through God's bleſſing I bope it will be) they ſhall be 
« ſorry. that the ſtory of this preſent parliament, ſhould tel! 
“ poſterity, that in ſo great a danger and extremity, the 
«« houſe of commons ſhould be inforced to ſave the kingdom 
« alone, and that the houſe of peers ſhould have no part 


* 


great an intereſt in the good ſucceſs of thoſe endeavours, 
« in reſpect of your great eſtates, and high degrees of no- 
6« bility. ' | SE: 

« My lords, conſider what the preſent neceſſitics and 
*« dangers of the commonwealth require, what the . 
a + 55, "0 
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te have reaſon to expect, to what endeavours and counſels Charlesl. 
e the concurrent deſires of all the people do invite you: So 1641-2. 
that applying yourſelves to the preſervation {of the king 
„ and kingdom, I may be bold to aſſure you, in the name 
of all the commons of England, that you ſhall be bravely 
40 ſeconded.“ N 4 | ＋ $4, | 


— D— — 


I thought proper to inſert this whole ſpeech, becauſe the Remarks | 
reſolution taken by the commons to diveſt the king of great a wa | 
part of his prerogatives, which they termed ſaving the king- Te" 
dom, manifeſtly appears in it. In the next place, is ſeen | 
here the plan they were forming, under colour of applying a | 
cure to' the epidemical diſeaſe, whoſe dangers, cauſes and evil 1 
influences were methodically deſcribed by Mr. Pym. Though 1 
he did not explain the manner of curing it, it was eaſy to 
infer from his ſpeech, that it was neceſſary to prevent the 
dangers, remove the cauſes, and apply ſtrong antidotes 
againſt the evil influences which inflamed the diſeaſe. 
he firſt remark I ſhall make on this ſpeech, is, that it 
was a'preparative to diſpoſe the people to ſee, without ſur- 
priſe, the violent remedies which were intended to be uſed 
to remoye a diſeaſe that was induſtriouſly repreſented as almoſt 
incurable, It would be eaſy to ſhow that all the ſubſequent 
proceedings of the commons were intimated in this long 
| ipeech, if I Was not apprehenſive it would lead me too far. 
| I ſhall add another remark, no leſs important and requi- 
| lite; and that is, if the projects of the commons had been 
founded only upon idle notions and chimera's, they would 
never have met with ſo many adherents ready and eager to 
ws! 5 it them. Had the people of England been never 
oppreſſed, vain would have been the endeavours to perſuade _ 
them to think ſo. Had not the king attempted to eſtabliſh 
an arbitrary power, had not his miniſters, his counſellors, all 
| perſons in public offices, helped to execute this deſign, how . 

would it have been poſſible to convince the people of its 
| reality? If the biſhops and high-commiſſion had not abuſed 
3 their power, if in order to be farther removed from the 
| 


preſbyterians, they had not introduced ceremonies and inno- 
vations, wherein there was but too much affectation of imi- 
tating the Romiſh religion, never could the people have been 
perſuaded that there was a deſign to introduce popery. Had 
the king always ſtrictly kept his word, how would it have 
been practicable to inſpire the people with fo great a diſtruſt of 
him? By what band would the members of parliament have 
SS been 
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Chatlesl. united together in the deſign of leſſening the king's power? 
1641-2, How ſhovld ſuch a thought have come into their minds? It 
may therefore be affirmed, that theſe projects were founded 
on very real and true facts, but which the preſbyterians 
artfully improved, to the accompliſhment of their private 
ends. Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, that moſt of theſe 
facts were . miſinterpreted, and even inflamed with 
roundleſs inſinuations. n | 
Nalſon, I ſhall farther obſerve, that they who ſay, theſe petitions, 
(os 335, preſented to the houſe of commons, were all begged, ſetm 
by to ſay it very juſtly, or at leaſt, with great probability. It 
is difficult to believe, that the people to whom theſe petitions 

were aſcribed,. could have uſed a language ſo agrecable to the 

aim and intentions of the commons, if they had not been 

drawn up by perſons fully informed of their deſigns: Indeed, 

in anſwer to this objection, it is alledged, that theſe petitions 

were not formed upon the views of the commons, but chat 

the houſe framed their reſolutions upon theſe petitions, which 

informed them of the nation's deſires. But we do not find, 

they ever framed their reſolutions upon other petitions directiy 
contrary to theſe, which were alſo preſented to them from 

time to time, and which agreed not with their principles. On 

the contrary, we ſee that for the moſt part theſe wers rejected 

Or not regarded by the houſe. n 21 10 msd 

The comn- The commons werc fo pleaſed with Mr. Pym's ſpeech 
E Mr. Speaker was 9 Jered to give him thanks for it; and 
un. 25. deſire him to print it, that it might be diſperſed among the 
The king people. But the king took great offence at it, particularly, 
1 at what Mr. Pym ſaid concerning paſſes granted for Ireland, 
words in it, © That ſince the ſtop upon the ports againſt all Iriſh papiſts, 

| Feb. 7. by botf'beuſes, many of the chief commanders, now in 
Ruſhworth, ce the head of the rebels, have been ſuffered to paſs by his 
Chron, © majefty's immediate warrant.” The king ſaid;//it was 2 
t. i. p. 339. black calumny; and demanded by a meſſage, that the houſe 
222 ſhould make bim a ſolemn reparation, and diſavow what 
what Pn Pym bad afferted'; but the commons, who were not then 
had ſaid. diſpoſed to oblige the king, anſwered, that what Mr. Pym 
8 had ſaid was agreeable to the ſenſe of the houſe, That it 
©. was true, ſince the flop upon the ports by both houſes, ſe- 
Clarendon, veral perſons who were now commanders among the rebels, 
„pad paſſed into Jreland' with his majeſty's immediate warrant, 
ah ſome of whom they named. The king replied, that theſe 
paſſes were obtained whilſt he was in Scotland, and before 

he knew of the order of parliament, and inſiſted upon 4 

: vindl- 


. 


bitt 77 y 


know what had already paſſed about it. | tom. iv, 


dition togteſiſt, he would have remained upon the defenſive ? 
However that be, the precautions he would have taken a- 
gainſt his enemies, ſerved but to render their accuſations more 


king, not Knowing how it might end, formed the deſign of 


Plunket was one. — There were alſo ſhould be kept there for a magazine 
Paſſes granted to a ſon of the lord Net- upon all occafions, Clarendon, tom. i, 
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vindication he had already required. The commons-anſwer- Char les I. 
ed by a declaration, maintaining what they had advanced, 1641-2. 
and adding, that his majeſty's paſſes were not only for thoſe — 
they had before named, but alſo “ for ſuch a one n and his 
« company, for ſuch a one k and four other perſons.” The 
king replied, theſe were only inferences drawn from the paſs- 
ports, which could not ſerve for foundation to Pym's aſſer- 
tion in his ſpeech. He inſiſted again upon reparation : but 
the commons thought not proper tv return any anſwer. : 
But this: diſpute between the king and the parliament was Piference 
of little importance, in compariſon of another at the ſame king and the 
time, concerning the militia and command of the forts. But parliament 
for the better underſtanding this affair, which is one of the about the 


militia. 


principal af: the | preſent reign, it is abſolutely neceſſary to Ruſhworth, 


— 


Aſter the king's return from Scotland, it was eaſy for him * 2 
to perceive, that the commons intended to deprive him of tom. i, 
great part of his authority. The remonſtrance of the ſtate p. 304. 
of the kingdom, preſented to him at a time, when, without 

ſuch a deſign, it ſeemed very needleſs, was as the ſignal of the 

war preparing againſt him. Whatever had been ſince done, 
tended to the ſame end, that is, to diſcredit the king's go- 
vernment, and to impute to him ſundry deſigns, under the 

name of his counſellors, of the papiſts, and of an ill- affected 

party. It is not very ſtrange, that finding himſelf in this ill 
ſituation, he thought betimes of providing againſt the attacks 

to which: he was likely to be ſoon expoſed. But who can 

affirm, that if he had ſucceeded in putting himſelf in a con- 


plauſible. | | | "MW 
In January 1641 2, when the affair of the members ac- 
cuſed and the breach of privileges was warmly debating, the 


ſecuring Hull. This place was very conſiderable, as well by Ruſhwort), 

its ſituation, as a large magazine of arms and ammunition % 56. 
. : Clarendon, 

m Namely, colonel Butler, whoſe o Upon the diſbanding the late army tom. i. | 


brother was general of the rebels in in the north, all the artillery, arms, p. 304. 
Munſter. He was uncle to the earl of and ammunition, that was provided for 
Ormond, that ſervice, had been, by the king's 

> Chriſtopher Nugent, lord Delvin, command, ſent to Hull, where it ſtill 
and four perſons un-named, of whom remained; and the king intended it 


terville, and to fir George Hamilton, p. 304. 
Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 514. 
F f 4 which 
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Charles. which could procure a great advantage to him, that ſto, Jd have 


pecte 


1641 2. it in bis power. in caſe of a ruptute. To this end, William tend 

———— CavendiQhy;: car! of Newcaftlc, by the King's order. „ce to to 9; 

Hull under à counterſeit name v, to conſult with ſome of the ouſly 

king's friends, and amongſt others with captain Legg. bow to riſhir 

oblige the mayor to deliver to him the town and. magazine, ple. 

or to obtain it 'by force, if the mayor would not give his, con- extra 

ſent. Ihe ſecret being diſcovered, the peers, ordered the earl king, 

of Newcaſtle to attend the vice of the houſe, which, he did n. 

did, after receiving the king's pleaſure, without being aſked. at of the 

4 11. his return, where he had been. But ſome days after, t the com much 

+ 8 mons, as I have ſaid, moved that ſir John Hotham might be affair 

Ruſhworth, {ent to Hull, to which the lords agreed the more 77 tives 
iv p. 496, they were not ignorant upon what delign the earl of (ewcaltle 
Sas. had been diſpatched thirher. The order was theref gte giyen 


to Hotham by both houſes, to command in Hats üikgus the 
king's being acquainted with it. dy 3t8 12 
Shortly. after, the affair of the militia being. now. COMmmencs. 
ed, the king formed once more the wk n of ſecuring Hull 1 
Rutwerth, and Portſmouth. To that purpoſe, colon Goring, £9 Engr. | 
ive p. 456. of Portſmouth, whom the king had ſecretly gained, e al ae 
Clarendon, ceive the queen into Portſmouth, after which, he ad, orders. 
* to go and take the command of Hull. Probab y, there; Was 5 
ſome. courſe taken for the ſurrender of that place to him. 
This deſign was diſcovered, though it was communicated | | 
to three perſons, and the king thought not. B'9P tg, pur 8 1 
it, for fear of a diſappointment. ph 80 94671 
If to this be added the ſuſpicions enteitatlied 6 
liament, that the late aſſembly at Kiogſton 25 if. t der = 
ſurprize Portſmouth, and the queen's wr PURA in 
ther had the ſame motive: that the herren ih 1 LOVE. | 
given to Lunsford might be in purſuance of the, king 8. us | 
to ſecure at once the three ſtrongeſt places in the 3 0 
it will not be ſurpriſing hereaſter, to ſee the parliament. full 
of fears. and jealoulics. For though the commons had given 
the king but too much reaſon to take precautions for his de- 
fence, theſe veiy precautions; had they ſucceeded, would have, 
been no leſs prejudicial ro the public, than if they had, been 
without a plauſible ſoundation. So, as the king had reaſon to 
fear that the parliament intended to deprive him of his autho- 0 
rity, the parliament had no leſo cauſe to ſuſpect that the king 
was privately labouring to-ſab ue them. Tn this diſpoſition, 


neither the one nor the other took any ſtep which was not ſuſ⸗ 
14 9 4 3h! MI 

Y He took the name of fir Ichn Fave, Ruſh worth, tem. iv, p. 564. 
o pected 
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to gain the people to their intereſt... The parliament ſtrenu- 
ouſly endeavoured it by rendering the king odious, and che- 
riſhing the fears and ſuſpicions already inſuſed into the peo- 
ple. Their aim was to convince the nation of the neceſſity of 
extraordinary - proceedings, in a caſe ſo, uncommon. The 
king, on his part, carefully repreſented, that the parliament 
did nothing but, violate the laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution 
of the government, under colour of maintaining them. Phus 
much it was neceſſaty to premiſe, | befote I, entered upon:the 
affair of the militia, that the reader may underſtand the mo- 
tives of the King's and the parliament's proceedings. 
Eight days after young Hotham's departure far Hull, where 
his father fir John came within A few weeks, the king ſent a 
meſlage to both houſes, with the following propoſal : ' 


„ ration of all. thoſe particulars, which they ſhould hold ne- 
© ceflary, as well for the upholding and maintaining of his 


2 revenue, as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of their 
„% privileges; the free and quiet enjoying of their eſtates 


and fortunes ;, the liberties of their perſons; the ſecurity 
„% of the true religion now profeſſed in the church of Eng- 
vt. land, and the ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner, as 
vs: may take away all juſt offence z which, when they ſhall 
„„ have digeſted and compoſed one entire body, that fo his 
aſe "majeſty and themſelves may be able to make the more 
to, "WW clear judgment of them, it ſhall then appear by What his 
hin g majeſty ſhall, do, how far he hath, been from intending or 
ver. WH" dcligning any of thoſe things, which the too great feats 
en * and jealouſtes of ſome perſons ſeem: to apprehend, and how 


* ready he will he to exceed the greateſt examples of the moſt 
' indulgent princes in their acts of grace and favour to their 


oy 


; ' people,” volt BoASRO e310 299 on 
de- lt is evident the king had three views in making this pro- The king's 
ave olition. "The firſt, to find the hauſes employment, and pro- 2 in this 
deen we himſelf time to prepare. The ſecond was, to know 1 
n to ice how far the deſigns of his enemies reached, which could 
tho: but be advantagipus to him and injurious to them, with 
ing ad to the people. His third view was, to ſhow his ſub- 
ion, ts how willing he, was to conſent to whatever ſhould be ca- 
(ul dle of procuring a perfect reconciliation between him and 
cial parliament, As to his ſaying, ++ How ready he ſhould 
el be, Kc.“ it was only a general promiſe, liable to numberleſs 
4 | 


reſtrictions 


WO IT Hy Fi BY. : 
pected to cover ſome ill deſign. Conſequently every tliing Charles I. 
tended to a tuptute. The ſole concern of both parties, was. 1641-2. 


« That they will with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious confide- The king's 


both houſes, 
January 20. 


« majeſty's juſt and regal authority, and for the ſettling of his F uſbworth, 


Clarendon, 
te 1. p. 309. 
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Charles I. reſtrictions and explanations, and which properly bound Mm 


* 


> 104} 


1641-2. to nothing. S | | 
The commons fully perceived the ſnare Jaid for them by 


the king; but they perplexed him no leſs by their anſwer to 


The anſwer his propoſition. They told him in a petition, “ That they 
of the houſe (c returned to his majeſty their moſt humble thanks, reſoly- 
he owns << ing to take this meſſage into ſpeedy and fetious confidera- 
iv. p. 517. tion; and to enable them with ſecurity to diſcharpe their 
2 Plas duties therein, they deſired the peers to join with them, in 
880 % «© humbly beſeeching his ſacred majeſty, to raiſe up linto 
Clarendon, c them a ſure ground of ſafety and confidence, by puttihe 
t. i. p. 312. 4c the Tower and other principal forts of the kingdom, and 
te the whole militia thereof, into the hands of ſuch” petfons 
« as the parliament might confide in, and as ſhould be te. 
«commended unto his majeſty by both houſes” of pa a- 
(e ment 4. 1 li 161] ein YC 9419 1b N 
The com- By this anſwer, the commons made a pteliminary of the 
mons views. moſt important point to be ſettled between the King and the 
parliament, and which being granted, would have put ir in 

the parliament's power to do whatever they pleaſed. In * 

ſecond place, they infinuated to the people, that the'patlia- 
ment's diſtruſt of the king, muſt have been grounded vpn 
ſtrong preſumptions, fince there was no way to labout'#re- 
conciliation, and ſettle the rights of the nation, ſo lotly a 
the king ſhould be maſter of the forts and mllitia. 
The king's The king anſwered, concerning the Tower of Lotidoh, 
anſwer. ( That having preferred a perſon of a known fortune, ard 
1 « unqueſtionable reputation to that truff,” he did not Expet 
iv. p. 517. he ſhould be preſſed to remove him, without any particu: 
22 lar charge againſt him: that notwithſtanding, if upon due 
Gi2rendon, “ examination any particular ſhould be pfeſented td his mi. 
1. i. p. 313. © jeſty, whereby it might appear, that he was miſtaken in his 
opinion of Byron, and that he was unfit for the truſt com- 
« mitted to him, he would make no ſcruple of diſcharging 
„ him. But otherwiſe, he was obliged in juſtice to Himel 
to preſerve his own work, leſt his favour and good opt 
* nion might prove a diſadvantage and misfortune to his ſer 

«© vants, without any other accuſatio n 
For the forts and caſtles of the kingdom; he was f 
4 folved they ſhould always be in ſuch hands (and only {ud 


2111411 * ; 


- 4 The petition gnes on, - Where+ - „ beſeech him, that che Tower of La 
« in the peers having zefuſed to join “ don, &c, Ruſhworth, Fe 
« with them, they, notwithſianding, 517, Rapin takes no notice ol ins 
« no way diſconraged, but confiding ſent of the lords. 
% in his majeſty's goodneſs, hurably 1 4 hs 1 + 
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| 
« 2; the parliament might ſafely confide in: but the nomina- Charles I. 
« tion of any perſons to. thoſe places (being ſo principal and 1641-2. 
« inſeparable a flower of his crown, veſted in him, and de- 
« rived, unto him from his anceſtors, by the fundamental laws 
« of the kingdom) he would reſerve to himſelf ; and in be- 
« ftowing of them, he ſhould not be induced to expreſs that 
% favour ſo ſoon to any perſon, as to thoſe whoſe good de- 
« meanour ſhould be eminent in, or to his parliament ; and 
« if he ſhould at any time confer ſuch a truſt upon an un- 
« deſerving perſon, he would always be ready to leave him to 
6 the wiſdom and juſtice of his parliament. 8 
4 As for che militia of the kingdom, which by the law 
« was ſubject to no command but of his majeſty, and of au- 
« thority, lawfully derived from him, when any particular 
« courſe for the ordering the ſame ſhould be conſidered and | 
« digeſted by his parliament, and propoſed to him, he would | 
« return, ſuch an anſwer, as ſhould be; agreeable to his ho- 


— 4 nour, and the, ſafety of his people, being reſolved only to || 
TY denz thoſe things, the granting whereof would alter the 1 
ae © fundamental Jaws. | Ba many 
"YN So general an anſwer was not capable of ſatisfying the Remark on 
pol commons. Nay, it ſeemed to intimate very clearly, that the _e wn $ 

king would not grant what was intended to be aſked; and“ er. 


yet he removed, fir John Byron from the lieutenancy of the 
'ower, and gave. it to fir John Conyers, recommended. to 
act in by the commons. But this was a favour he readily grant- 
* el, as it did not, prejudice his rights. Nevertheleſs, a few 
ea; after the following petition was preſented to him by both 
C 1 1 
W 100g tt contbagfiiitinant % 4 itt inen Tels if 
10 the king's moſt excellent majeſty, the humble petition of 
the lords and commons n * 
5 Moſt gracious ſovereign, 2 | 25 
„THE preſent evils and calamitics wherewith your king- petition of 
"0. doms are maſt miſerably entangled, the imminent-dart- both houſes 
gerd which threaten your. royal perſon, and all your peo- 13 
ple, have cauſed us, your moſt faithful and obedient ſub- Ruſhworth, 
N fects,” the lords and commons in this preſent parliament, iv- b. 5 15, 
"with thankfulneſs to entertain, and with all ear neſtneſs of * — 
abection and endeavours to purſue the giacious propoſition 
and direction, which not long fince we have received from 
; your majeſty. And we have thereupon taken into our 
Moſt ſerious conſideration the ways and means of ſecuring 
ine ſafety of your royal perſon,” preſerving the honour and 
authority 


P þ L 1 "4 [ ; 5 
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Charles I.“ authority of your crown, removing all jealouſies betwixt - if 
1641-2. your majeſty and your people, ſuppreſſing the rebellion in ” 
% Ireland, preventing the fears and dangers of this kingdom, « | 


and the miſchievous deſigns of | thoſe who are enerhies io 1 
**'the peace of it. And that we may with more comfort and ſire 
-© ſecurity accompliſh our duties herein, we:moult humdliy be- his 1 


4. ſeech your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed forthwich to anſy 
put the Tower of London, and all other: forts, and the diſpc 
*. whole militia of the kingdom, into the hands of ſuch per. krooj 
% ſons as ſhall be recommended to your majeſty: by both zine 


„ houſes of parliament . Which they aſſure ' themſelves, of w 

„will be a hopeful entrance into thoſe courſes, which (thro mine 

God's blefling) ſhall be effectual for the removing of al ducti. 

| diffidence and miſapprehenfion betwixt your maj̃eſty and eſpou 
| your people, and for eſtabliſhing and enlarging the harour, witha 
| << greatneſs and power of your majeſty and royal poſterity, WM were 
| <<. and for the reſtoring and confirming the peace and happinel WF Whez 
l of your loyal ſubjects in all your dominions. And to this going 

our moſt neceſſary petition, we in all humility expect vor WW teh 

1 majeſty's ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the great 'diltzac- WI 529 

tions and diſtempers of the kingdom not admitting any WI rig 

bal delay.” | | < 191 OW ein 10-NONL cution 

Fe parliament always ſuppoſed the kingdom to be in e For th 

treme danger, and the papiſts and diſaffected party, or' rather ingly ſa 

che king himſelf, to have ill - deſigns; though, after all, ther blut 

ſuppoſition was founded only upon conjectures, of Which e vhence 

king had given ſome occaſion, by endeavouring 10 -feoure engager 

Hull, as the houſe had been well informed. The king's ar gageme 

ſwer to the petition was as follows: ss I they fig 

Ruſhworth, 4 His majeſty having well conſidered of this petition, au recede ft 

iv. P. 519. 4 being deſirous to expreſs how willing he is to apply a e. rence b. 

1 TY: « medy, not only to your dangers, but even to your doubt BY anf, 

e and fears, he therefore returns this anſwer, that when he be gave: 


the bett 
them. 

The 7 
put the 
Mended 
a ordin 


& ſhall know the extent of power, which is intended to l- 
« eſtabliſhed in thoſe perſons whom you deſire to be — 
„ manders of the militia in the ſeveral counties, and Jikew!s 
* to what time it ſhall be limited that no power ſhall be en 
& cuted by his majeſty alone, without the advice' of pa 
4c liament, then he will declare, that (bor che ſecuring yh 
&« from all dangers or jealouſies, if any) his majeſty wil 
<« content to put in all the places, both of forts and milie 
| 4 the ſeveral counties, ſuch perſons as both the houſes dip 
| 4e liament ſhall either approve or recommend unto bim 


, She v 

hat ſhe W. 
er chambe 
doſt nece 
am, i. p. 3 


1 The lieutenaney of the Tower was not yet given to fir John Conyer 
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« that. you declare before unto lis majeſty the names of the Charles I. 
«6 perſons whom you approve or recommend, unleſs ſuch per- 264152. 
« ſons ſhall be named, againſt whom he ſhall have juſt and 
unqueſtionable exception. 

The king ſeemed, by this anſwer, to grant entirely the de- r 
ſire of both houſes, and yet the ſequel ſhowed it was neither ger. 
his intention nor thought. For the better underſtanding the 
anſwer, it will be neceſſary to know how the king then ſtood 
diſpoſed. ' His deſign was to withdraw to York and levy 
troops in thoſe parte, in order to ſeize Hull, with the maga- 
zine there. So that, very likely, from that time he thought 
of war, defenſive or offenſive. And therefore he had deter- Annals, 
mined to ſend the queen into Holland; under colour of con- {4,772 . 
duRing thither the princeſs Mary her daughter, who had p. 54, 55. 
eſpouſed the prince of Orange, and of going to the Spa. But Ludlow. 
withal, he bad put into her hands the crown- jewels, which A 
were afterwards! uſed in buying arms and ammunition-. f 
When the parliament preſented this petition to him, he Was 
going to ſend away the queen, after which he. intended to re- 
ute to Vork. It was not therefore his intereſt abſolutely to 
itjeA the parliament's requeſt in ſuch a juncture, for fear of 
raiſing a ſtorm too ſoon, which might have obſtructed the exe- 

2.1. WH cution of his two deſigns, and eſpecially that relating to Hull. 
ne For this reaſon it Was that he returned the parliament ſo ſeem- 
rather bey ſatisfactory an anſwer, but which however was not an 
abſolute conſent, becauſe of fome additional reſtrictions, from 
whence he meant to draw afterwards a pretence to render his 


ſeoure engagement ineffedtual. Nevertheleſs, the terms of this en- 
ö gagement were ſo well choſen, that though of themſelves, 


they ſignified not that the king reſerved to himſelf a power to 
recede from his word, ſuch a ſenſe however might by infe- 
rence be fixt upon them. So in the king's intention, this 
inlwer was ſolely deſigned to gain time. A few days after, 
e gave the lieutenancy of the Tower to fir John Conyers , 
better to perſuade both houſes, he intended to ſatisfy 
them. | bak | | | 5 , i 


The parliament did not doubt, the king w2s reſolved to The parlia- 


| be ene Put the militia" into the hands of ſuch as ſhould be recom- _— 
. e 

of pa mended to him. And therefore they ordered the draught of king he : 

ig) a ordinance for regulating the militia to be prepared, with form of an 
wi | N | ordinance 
ilnia in b She w SY | for the mi- 

m as reduced to fo great wants, t February 11th, as appears by a lit; 

. Sof pat Mat ſhe was compelled to coin, or fell ſhort meſſage that day from the king K m th 

es er chamber- plate, for the ſupply of her to the houſe of peers, Ruſhworth, tom. 5 won = 

him, a . N 8 eccalions, Clarendon, iv. p. 519. . 

© a 1. P. 327. 

onyers· the 
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_ 15 ö 2 # ' | | has * « ITE ; F -d 0 LENTIE © 7 
ChiitesI. the names of the commanders in each county on a ſeparate 
1641-2. paper, and preſented it to his majeſty, with a petition for his 
* —— conſent. C | 4 oy | ; 4 Js . Güsse 
The king's The king anſwered, the queen and princeſs being upon their 
mm departure for Holland, he had not time to conſider of. ſo 

21 portant an affair, but would ſend an anſwer at his return, 


e 
was then upon the road, accompanying the queen to D ver, 
Mean while, the parliament believing to have ellen 
ſuſpect, the king only ſought to amuſe them, and fearing he 
had formed ſome private deſign which he intended to execute 
before the regulation of the militia, preſented this other, pe- 
tition to him: Mohn ea 
Petition of . May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, your uroble 
both houſes © and loyal ſubjects, the lords and commons, have with a 
2 « great deal of grief received your majeſty's anſwer to, their 
Ibid. « juſt and neceſſary petition, concerning the militia of this 
Clarendon, 66 5 which your majeſty, by a gracious; meſſag $ . 
t. i. p. 339+ (6c merly ſent unto them, was pleaſed to. uf Thoaldt 
« put into ſuch hands as your LARS Lo Roe: 
% or recommend unto you: the extent of their power, and 
<« the time of their continuance, being likewiſe declared. 
„ That being done, and the perſons by both, houſes nomi- 
& nated, your majeſty, nevertheleſs, refers_your reſolution 
<< herein to a longer and a very uncertain time, which (the 
« preſent dangers and diſtractions ſo great and prefling) is a 
& unſatisfactory and deſtructive as an abſolute denial, 23 
«© Therefore we once again beſeech your majclty, to take 
e our deſire into your royal thoughts, and to give us ſuch at 
« anſwer, as may raiſe in us a confidence that we;ſhall not 
<« be expoſed to the practices of thole, Who thirſt after, the 
& ruin of this kingdom, and the kindling of that combuſtion 
% in England, which they have in ſo great a meaſure effect 
« ed in Ireland; from whence (as we are, daily, informe) 
« they intend and endeavour to invade us, with the affiſtanc 
of the papiſts here amongſt us. e 
Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor enable us to ſup 
e preſs the rebellion in Ireland, and ſecure ourſelves, but th 
<« inſtant granting of that humble petition, which we bop! 
e your majeſty will not deny to thoſe, who mult in the, di 
« charge of their duties both to your majeſty and the con 
„ monwealth, repreſent unto your majeſty what they find | 
<« abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of both, which t 
&« Jaws both of God and man enjoin them to ſee put in es. 


« cution, as ſeveral counties by their daily petitions TY 


fa 


et le 
Y 


Mg 
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« fired of us, and in ſome places begun already to do it of CharlesI. 
« themſelves.” 1 80 3 1641-2. 


ls The parliament wiſhed to have the king's conſent to this 

1 regulation of the militia. This would have been advanta- Remark. 
eit gious to them upon all accounts. But however, in the caſe 
0 wherein they ſuppoſed the kingdom to be, they did not 

Je mean, that the 1 6 conſent was ſo abſolutely neceſſary that 

4 the regulation could not be done and executed, without his 

1050 approbation. And therefore to ſhow the king, it would be 

i in vain to oppoſe it, they had ſo ordered it, that in ſome 

ute 


places the people had, of their own accord, divided them- 
ſelves into companies, choſen officers, in a word, had began 
to regulate the militia, without ſtaying for the king's orders. 
lt is not likely, the people would have ventured upon ſuch an 
undertaking, had they not been ſure of the parliament's ap- 
probation. | 


' this The king ſeeing himſelf thus preſſed, ſought other evaſions 
| [9 to amuſe the parliament, without openly declaring however 
0. that his intention was to deny the deſire of both houſes: His 
ba anſwer to the laſt petition was as follows v: oo 

9 . 


« His majeſty having, with his beſt care and underſtand- The king's 


lared. WY ©© ing, peruſed and conſidered, that which was ſent him from anſwer. 

42+ * both houſes, for the ordering of the militia, preſented unto 3 
lution e him to be made an ordinance of parliament, by the giv- iv. p. 521. 
g (che ing of his royal aſſent; as he can by no means do it for Clarendon. 
) 52 WF « the reaſons hereafter mentioned, ſo he doth not conceive © f. 31. 
1 2 „ himſelf obliged, by any promiſe made in his anſwer of the 

b ſecond of this month to the petition of both houſes, to yield 

K © UE lame; | | 


lis majeſty finds great cauſe to except againſt the pre- 
Oo... face or introduction to that order, which confeſſeth a moſt 
bution” dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, 


—.— of late ſuppoſed to be an effect of the bloody counſels of 
forme _ © papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, by which many may 


«* underſtand (looking upon other printed papers to that pur- 
poſe,) his coming in perſon to the houſe of commons on 
« the 4th of January, which begat fo unhappy a miſunder- 
_* ſtanding between him and his people; and for that, though 


Ne wy he believes it upon the information ſince given, to be an 
be, U „ apparent breach of their privilege, and hath offered t 
Ty pparent breach of their privilege, and hath offe o re- 


h endl * pair the ſame for the future, by any act that ſhall be de- 
Mich ted of his majeſty, yet he muſt declare, and require to 


ut in e This anſwer the king ſent from ſome time after the queen's departure. 
have (on Erevawich, where he cams and reſided Clarendon, tom. i. p. 349, 341. 


6 ; 45 be 


— — 
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Charles]. © be believed, that he had no other defign upon that houſe, 
1641-2. or any member of it, than to require (as he did) the per- 

&« fons of thoſe five gentlemen his majeſty had the day before 
& accuſed of high-treaſon; and to declare, that he meant to 
proceed againſt them legally and ſpeedily, upon which he 
„ believes that houſe would have delivered them up; and 
his majeſty calls the Almighty God to witneſs, that he wi 
* ſo far from any intention or thought of force or violence; 
although that houſe had not delivered them according ty 
« his demand, or in any caſe whatſoever, that he gave thoſe 
* his ſervants, and others, that waited on his majeſty, expreſs 
* charge and command, that they ſhuuld give no offence to 
any man; nay, if they received any provocation or injuty 
that they ſhould bear it without return; and his majeſty 
e neither ſaw or knew, that any perſon of his train had any 
© other weapons, but his penſioners and guards thoſe with 
* which they uſua'ly attend his majeſty, and the other gen- 
« tlemen, ſwords. And therefore his majeſty doubts not 
« but his parliament will be regardful of his honour herein, 


„that he ſhall not undergo any imputation, by the raſh or « th 
% indiſcreet expreſſions of any young men then in his train, «<a 
„or by any deſperate words uttered by others, who might 6c 
«© mingle with them without his conſent or approbation. ce fre 

« For the perſons nominated to be lieutenants of the ſe- an 
« veral counties of England and Wales, his majeſty is con- « by 
© tented to allow that recommendation; only concerning * tie 
the city of London, and ſuch corporations, as by antient «LL 
„ charters have granted unto them the power of the militia, « th 
« his majeſty doth not conceive, that it can ſtand with * m 
« juſtice or polity to alter their government in that parti- m 
4% cular. EY "PR « th 

« And his majeſty is willing forthwith to grant every of « ſat 
« them, (that of London, and thoſe other corporations ex- & hi: 
t cepted, ſuch commiſſions, as he hath done during this WW © or 
c parliament, to ſome lord-lieutenants by your advice; but 4 © 
« if that power be not thought enough, but that more ſhall 6 
© be thought fit to be granted to thoſe perſonz named, than “ ho 
& by the law is in the crown itſelf ; his majeſty holds it rea- m. 
4 ſonable, that the ſame be by law firſt veſted in him, wit « pe 
« power to transfer it to thoſe perſons, which he will willingly em 
«© do; and whatever that power ſhall be, to avoid all future 7-20 
e doubts and queſtions, his majeſty deſires, it may be digeſted 3 
* into an act of parliament rather than an ordinance; ſo that 00 
* all his loving ſubjects may thereby particularly know, both te pa 
e what they are to ſuffer, and what they are not to ſuffer, V. 
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. & anſwer to the former petition; that his majeſty hath here- 
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t for their neglect, that there be not the leaſt latitude. for Charlesl.- 


« his good ſubjects to ſuffet under any arbitrary power what- 1641-3. 
6c eVEC. 1 ' | 


As to the time deſired for the continuance of the powers 
« to be granted, his majeſty giveth his anſwer, that he can- 
« not conſent to.diveſt himſelf of the juſt power, which God 
« and the Jaws of this kingdom have placed in him for the de- 
« fence of his people, and to put it into the hands of any other 
« for any indefinite time. And ſince the ground of this re- 
« gqueſt from his parlament, was to ſecure their preſent fears 
« and jealouſies, that they might with ſafety apply themſelves 
« to the matter of his meſſage of the 2oth of January: his 
© majeſty hopeth, that his grace to them, ſince that time, 
in yielding to ſo many of their deſires, and in agreeing to 
« the perſons now recommended to him by his parliament, 
« and the power before expreſſed to be placed in them, will 
« holy diſpel thoſe fears and jealouſies; and aſſureth them, 
* that as his majeſty hath now applied this unuſua! remedy to 
&« their doubts, ſo (if there ſhall be. cauſe} he will continue 
« the ſame, to ſuch time as ſhall be agreeable to the ſame 
« care he now expreſſeth toward them. 

And in this anſwer, his majelty is ſo far from receding 
“from any thing he promiſed, or intended to grant in his 


„ by conſented to all was then aſked of them by that peti- 
tion concerning the militia of the kingdom, (except that of 
London, and thoſe other corporations) which was to put 
the ſame into the hands of ſuch perſons as {} ould. be recom- 
* mended unto. him by both houſes of parliament : and his 
«* majeſty doubts not, but the parliament upon well weighing 
« the particulars of this his anſwer, will find the fame more 
ſatisſactory to their ends, and the peace and welfare of all 
his good ſubjects, than the way propoſed by this intended 
* ordinance, to which, for theſe reaſons, his majeity cannot 


«© conſent, 


** And whereas his majeſty obſerves by the petition of both 
e houſes, preſented to him by the earl of Portland, fir Tho- 
* mas Heal, and fir William Savile, that in ſome places ſome 
« perſons begin already to intermeddle of themſelves with the 
* militia, his majeſty expecteth that his parliament thould 
examine the particulars thereof, it being a matter of high 
* concernment and very great conſequence. 

And his majeſty requireth, that if it ſhall appear to his 
* patliame-1t, that any perſons whatſoever have preſumed to 


Vor. IX. G g © command 
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Charlesl. *© command the militia without lawful authority, they 
1641-2. be proceeded againft according tolaw.” 7 0 200101 
There were in this anſwer ſeveral things which could not 
but diſpleaſe the patliament. 1. Fhe exception Lon 
and ſuch. other corporations, às by charters had che power of 
the militia, Which was taking away with ane hand he 
ſeemed to give with the other, ſince there were! ver e 
towns of any note, but what had the lilee charterkz. Befides, 
it did not appear that either London or any -other corpota- 
tion deſired to be maintained in this privih 
ſuppoſed it without conſulting them. 2. The king in com- 
plaining there was no fixed time for the continuance ef the 
powers of the lieutenants, offered none himſelſo t wis 2 
point to be debated which might long amuſe. , Ast his 
promiſing to prolong the time, if there ſhould be wave, it 
was properly nothing, ſince it is certain his generaÞ promiſts 
were not relied on, eſpecially when attended wUéVſuch re- 
frictions. 4. The king did not mention the government of 
the forts, Which was however a point of moment. . 
He abſolutely rejected the ordinance, and in (erſwating! the 
parliament to change it into an act, he would haue indi- 
realy obliged them to own, they had no power to! make it, 
which was entirely contrary to the pretenſions of both houſes, 
6. In ſuppreſſing the ordinance and turning it into am act, 
the bill muſt have been drawn his 'own way, otherwiſc, he 
tacitely reſerved to himſelf the power of «rejecting itꝭ a power 
that hitherto had been indiſputable. It was therefore vet) 
eaſy to perceive, that by all theſe reſtrictions the king fought 
ouly to gain time, and put off the pathiament with bate 
words. Accordingly both houſes having taking his anſwer 
into conſideration, voted that it was not -fatisfaQtory; 21 
preſented a third petition to him at Theobalds, where he then 
Was. Rig 197 e vis 0) HInvoY . 
Beis 15 | K Rum „ob bluodt ? 
% Moſt gracious ſovereign, noi“ 


Petition of 0 * OUR majeſty's moſt loyal and obeditht'fubjeds, th 
_ - % lords and commons in 'parliatnent,' du Htid thejr jul 
March x. ** apprehenſions of ſorrow and fear, in'reſpe& of the" public 
Ruſhworth, © dangers and miſeries like to fall upon. your majeſty and the 
Cidkendes,“ kingdom, to be much increaſed, upon the receipt of but 
k i. p. 3:3. * unexpected denial of their moſt humble and necellaty pe 

« tition, concerning the militia of the kingdom, .elpeg4!) 

« prieving, that wicked. and - miſchievous: counſeſlors hol 
{till have that power with yout majeſty,” 45 ift this fire 
im1.inent and approaching ruin, rather to inelime, er 

; N WE ES. ihe 21237 


*a 06 * 2. * A | 


ivoPhe king 


ce 


r 14 
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« reſolutions to that which:igapr:to-further the accompliſh- Charlesl. 
“ ment of the de ſires of the: moſt malignant enemies of God's 1641-2. 
« true religion, and the peace and afety of | yourſelf and 
. your kingdom; than to the dutiful and faithful counſel of 
« Hout parlament: wherefore: they are enforced in all hu- 
4, mility- to proteſt, that if your majeſty ſhall potſiſt in that 
cc ei, che dangers and diſtempers'.of the kingdom are 
t ſuch as will endure no l delay: but untefs you ſhall 


4 be gritiouſty;pleaſed to aſſute them by 'theſe meſſengers, 


«that you will eſpeedily apply your royal aſſent to the ſariſ- 
i fatiion of their former deines, they ſhall be inforced; for 
the ſafety of your majeſty and! your kingdom, to diſpoſe of 

c the militia by the —— of both houſes,” in fuch man- 

« ner as hath been propounded to your en und oP re- 

0 ſolve to do it accordingly; 1 97 91 
They kkewiſe moſt Humbly beſeech your nlajeſige to: be- 

0 6 eve, that the. dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 

houſe of commons, mentioned in their preambles s not 

$1 he camgre any intention to caft the leaſt aſperſion:upon 
<, your: m4jeſtyy but herein they reflected upon that malig- 

% nant partyy-at; whoſe bloody and malicious practices they 
% hate had \daroften! experience, and from which they can 

never bei ſreuxe. unleſs your majeſty will be pleaſed to put 

from ynu thaſe wicked and unfaithfut counſeljors, who 

4, interpuſe abæini /n corrupt and malicious deſigns | betwixt 

your | majeſty'w gdod ueſs and wiſdom, and the proſperity 

and comantment of yourſelf, and of your people: and 

*& that for chu diſpatch uf the great affairs of the kingdom, 

«the ſafety. d&2ygur-perſon, the prbtection and comfort of 

your ſubjoct you will be pleaſed to continue your abode 
near to Londom, and the parliament, and not to withdraw 

* yourſelf to any the remoter parts: which if your majeſty 
* ſhould do, muſt needs be a cauſe of great danger and di- 
N traction x. 

15 1 0 our majeſty will likewiſe be eracipyfly pleaſed 

! ontinue, th prince his highneſs in theſe parts at St. 
1 08 rf any other of your houſes near 7, 


l A Before thei king left Eonddn, fir Coke, n * 
* . The king, upon Ty coming to 
Le n Waited upon. Greenwich, had ſeat to William Sey- 

bade 14 8 en if he would N to mour, marquis of Hertfotd (lately made 

| kund bim w Fecht men, if 'oc- governo to the prince, in the room of 

cafign were 3 and told dien, if be went, the cart of Newcaſtie) to bring the | 
e would leave the ci open for the prince to him, at wh ca the parliament 

members to do as they THe and that it ſeems took exception, Clarendong 

they were fure to be firſt undone ; the tom. i. p, 332. 549, 

King told them he was reſolved, R. 


G g 2 


whereby 
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CharlesI.** whereby the deſigns. which the enemies of the religion and - be 
1641-2, peace of this kingdom may have upon his, perſon, and the thou 


e jealouſies. and ſears of your people, may be, prevented, this | 
(c And they beſeech your majeſty, to be informed, by, chem, have 


< that by the laws of the Kingdom, the power of ralfing, or- vente 
6 dering, and diſpoſing of the militia, within, any city, houſe 
© town, or other place, cannot be granted to any Sofpora- for h 
4 tidn by charter, or otherwiſe, without the, authority, and colou 


c conſent of parliament; and that thoſe parts of, the king · ture c 
« dom which have put themſelves in a poſture. of defence realo! 
« againſt the common danger, have wen ehen ways 
«© but according to the declaration and dirgRion,,o both ticulay 
e“ houſes, and what is juſtifiable by the laws of the king: zien 
« dom. | | At 11 3ut - 01919: theret 
„ All which, their moſt humble counſel and deſires, they that t! 

ce pray your majeſty to accept, as the effect of that duty and greate 
<« allegiance which they owe unto you, and, Which Wil1npt to ſer 
« ſuffer them to admit of any thoughts, intentions, or ei] bing, 
„, Jeavours, but ſuch as are neceſſary, and advantagious;ifer: had he 
<« your majelty's greatneſs and honour, aud the ſafety and the pa 
e proſperity of the kingdom, according eto that, truſte a⁴ militia 
de power which the laws have lepoſed in them.“ 1 alia, varniſh 
5194099, 9113 gnilsvs dazzlir 

Before I relate the king's anſwer, it will not he improper I ſh: 

to make ſome remarks on this petition. diy Raging 1 this pe! 
this ſecond part of the reign of Charles I. ta,give;the-reader Wl in his f 
a true idea of the differences between the king and the PA poling 
liament, that they may the better - perceive: the real grounds with re 
of the enſuing civil wars, I hope it will not be;taken amiſs, Wales, 
that by remarks on the papers of both ſides, L point out: ſome to infin 
things which perhaps would not be generally oblerved., 1 nende. 


Remarks on In the firſt place, the imminent danger, the approaching Wi rants. 
this peti- ruin ſo much talked of by the parliament, was not ſo evident Thir 


as they pretended. But they always ſuppoſed, there Wa: Wi cealed {; 
popiſh and malignant party, who had formed a deſign to fun 5 will! 
the kingdom and the proteſtant religion, and that the king All th 
evil counſellors adviſed him to whatever could be agyants- 
gious to that party. I do not ſay this ſuppoſition was entirely 
falſe; but it may be ſaid at leaſt to be grounded wee 
conjeclures. Beſides, theſe were only generals, under ybic 
the parliament concealed the true cauſe of their fears, Ibeſ 
were apprehenſive, that the king by ſecret practices. V 

ſecure the forts and magazines, as it was well Known he 4 
tended it, and raiſe an army. Nay, it could not be doubted 


that conlidering his preſent ſtate, he would have done it, 1 
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| it been in his power. It will be ſeen hereafter that he had CharlesI. 
C thought of it, before the time Lam Tpeaking of. But when 1641-2. 
l, this petition was preſented to him, be was only ſuſpe ted to 
" have ſome great defign in hand. He was'therefore to be pre- 
r- vented by diſpoſing of the militia by the authority of both 
55 houſes, in order to be ready to oppreſs ſuch as ſhould declare 
a= for him, or to hinder them from declaring.” But all this Was 
nd coloured with the pretence of putting the kingdom in a poſ- 
ture of defence againſt the plots of the malignants. For that 


ccalon, the pretended deſign of this malignant party was al- 
ways expreſſed in general terms, without mention of any par- 
ticulars, and gteat care was taken to refer to it al! the king's 
actions, and all the events which could have any relation 
thereto. But it muſt be remembered, as | have often ſaid, 
that the parliament's intention was to diveſt the king of the 
greateſt part of his authority, and that the king's deſign was 


inpt o ſcreen himſelf from the impending misfortunes, and in fo 
eu doing, he would have put himſelf alſo in a ſtate of attacking, 
let bd he been ſuffered to do it. This is properly the key to 
and the papers which were publiſhed on both ſides concerning the 


And 


militia, though the king and the parliament endeavoured to 


Him varniſh their reſpective proceedings with pretences capable of 
11.34 WT G221ing the people. 

Oper | ſhall 'remark in the ſecond place, that the parliament in 
% 1 this petition took no notice of the reaſons alledged by the king 
gad; in his former anſwer. They were contented with always ſup- 
pa W poſing the deſign of ſubverting religion and the laws, and 
ones Wi vith referring to that deſign the removal of the prince of 
amißs, BN Wales, and the abſence of the king from his parliament, 


t ſome 


T7 
* Mien 


zaching 


bo infinuate that the king's reftriftions to his promiſe were 


Intended only to gain time, in order to favour the malig- 
nants, | 1 


evident Thirdly, the parliament's fears that the king's abſence con- 
Wag ceꝛled ſome hidden deſign were not groundleſs, as I ſaid, and 
to fum s will hereafter: appear. | 

e king All this ſhows, that the king and the parliament had but 
ante do much caufe to miſtruſt one another. If the parliament, 
entire Wi under colour of imminent danger to the kingdom, thought it 
on dale Wi incumbent on them to require, that the militia ſhould be 
er, which Wi put into ſuch hands as they could confide in, the king had na 
Gebe reaſon to endeavour to hinder both houſes from uſurping 
S Wee * Power, which was to ſerve to oppreſs him. 

vn he,, The king returned the following anſwer to the parliament's 
doubted laſ Petition ! $3 | 
je it, ha! 8 g 3 % Jam 


U 


— — — — — 
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CharlesI. *©* I am ſo much amazed at this Wolfe; that I know not 
1641-2. what to aniwer : you ſpeak of jt ak) ou ena and f fears; la 
< your han tO wool EP rt Kok ths & yourfl Yeh: "whether | 
The king's 66 may t J. Se wiſe 5.8. di urbed PERS A nd 4 5 
anſwer. „ and if fo, I aſlure you this meſſage ath Hothing | lene 


March 2 

Ruſhworth 4; them. 5 og 

tom. v. © For the militia, 1 ee ſo much ” before © 1 en 
n that anſwer, and am much 1 What ab is 
eee, 4; agreeable to what in "Uice or RSS Sh - YO u 78 , Or 


fom. . * 2 


p. 344. « in honour grant, that I ſhall | not alter it in any Point, 
«« For my reſidence near you, 1 wiſh j of lo ſafe 

«© and bogourah's, that I had no Cauſe to. a ic Myſelf from 

cc \ bitchall ; ſk yourſelves whether 153 9 

i Por y fon, L aft ee that 8. fü, dc ba 


ce juſtify, me to God as 3 father, and; to. my Ace, as a 


«& kt in * 
© To. canclude, 1. aſſure) you upon 15. hoflour 912 
<« yy thought but e of-p peace-and juſtice t o m 175 e, Which! 
&« ſhall b all fair means ſeck to preſerve z wy maintain FR 
<< upon t * goodneſs and | providence. of God. far the preſer- 
* vation of myſelf and rights,” *. 
Remark on It muſt be obſerved u on t this anſwer, t bj hs Fon al- 
this anſwer, ledged by the. king. to TJultify his abſenc 1 "Wh hitchall 
namely, the riotous aſſemblies of the beodde d | 
plauſible; but it was extremely weak, to 5 10 e ere 
of his. reſiding at York. However he art fu) cot hfounded, 
under one __ the, ſame reaſon, his, removal t I ork and, his 
abſence, from London. We ſhall. ſee 1 0 Y the "true rea- 
ſon of Ro retiring to York. 8 i. "IP 
2. It is very likely, the bees wiſhed, hor e, provides 
his prerogatives were untouc| hed, But the gallen thought, 
in order to a laſting gs the king's power was to, ber 
trenched, 1 
pon this anſwer, it Was feſolied by APR com. 
mons: | : 
Vote: of the ©, x, That this anſwer. of his majelty is 1 Sent. to the 
N 85 deſires of both houſes of parliament alan e mi 


tom. iv. ? o litia. 


p. 524. 985. That thoſe that ek his majeſty | to g give bis a. 
1 e ſwer, ate enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous Precio 


p. 343. 640 agen the defence of the kingdom. 6 Mod 
| „ That this denial js of that dangerous co xlequenct, 
1 that if his majeſty ſhall perſiſt in it, it will hazard the rs 
66 9451 ae 0 of all his dee ss unleſs Toms nd 41 


— * 6« be 


* 
1 1 7s » ”} t| : 
” 5 "I { 
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© be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both houſes of Charles]. 


"I 


ce parliament, _ F | 
« 4. That ſuch parts of this kingdom as have put them- 
« ſelves into a, poſture of defence againſt the common danger, 
e have done nothing but what is juſtifiable, and is approved 
« by the houſe. e ASI ad 
46. That if his majeſty ſhall remove into any remote parts 
« from his parliament, it will be a great hazard to the king- 
« dom, aid a great prejudice to the proceedings of the par- 
gehe, . er Wecken! 
. * 6. That this houſe holds it neceſſary, that his majeſty 
% may be defired, that the prince may come unto St. Baie er 
or to ſome other convenient place near or about London, 
and there to continue. . 
4 7. That the lords be deſired to join with this houſe 


* 


c may have a convenience of acceſs unto him upon all oc- 
. callong> ee e e Rb: UAE, 
8. That the lords be moved to join with this houſe in 
ſome fit courſe of exzmination, to find who were the 
. * perlons that gave his majeſty this advice, that they may 
be remoyed from his majeſty, and brought to condign pu- 
4 9. That no charter can be granted by the King; to 
create a power in any corporation over the militia of that 
place, without conſent of parliament. n 
10. That the lords ſhall be moved to join with'this 
. * houſe in theſe votes. 1 
1. That the lords ſhall be deſired to appoint a ſelect 
committee, that may join with a committee of a propor- 
* tionable number of this houſe, to conſider” and prepare 
. © what is fit to be done upon theſe votes, or upon anything 
* elſe that may ariſe upon this anſwer of his majeſty con- 
..* cerning the militia, and concerning the prince“ 


* 
- * 


S-1 1641-2. 


The ſame day it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, Ruftworth, 
That the kingdom be forthwith put in a poſture of de- tom. iv. 


* fence, by authority of both houſes, in ſuch a way as is al- vo 
* ready agreed upon by both houſes of parliament.” _ 

In purſuance of this reſolution, both houſes publiſhed the 
following ordinance for ſettling the militia : 3 


“ Whereas there hath been of late a moſt dangerous and The par. 


© deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we 


han ems 


— — 1 — 
. —_— * 


have juſt cauſe to believe to be an effect of the bloody -r. 


for the mi- 


** counſels of papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, who have liria. 
G 8 4 0 already March Jo. 


— — ĩ· —ʒ—zz——— 
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Cpbrlest. already Taiſcd a rebelti6n'in the kingdom of Ireland, and 
164i. 2. e 2 reaAton of many di coveries, we cannot but fear they will 

proceed not only to ſtir up the like rebelliort and inſurrec- 
Ruſbworth, *© tions in this kingdom of NS but alſo to back them 


5 % wah forces from abroad 10 v6: chod to noms 18190 
320. cc 

2 For the ſafety: therefore of his majeſty $ perſon, the par- 
tom. i. e liament, and kingdom, in this time of imminent danger, 


p. 336. it is ordained by the lords and commons now. in parliamient 
„ aſſembled, that Henry carl of Holland ſhall be * 

« of the county of Berks, Oliver earl of Bulling br oke {fall 

5 be licutenatit of the county df Bedford, etc: - — the ſaid 


c lord lieutenants ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively have power 40 

« to aſſemble and call together all and ſingular his majeſty's 7 

cc 4. ſubjects within the ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties and 409 

places, as well within liberties as without, that are meet «.t} 

ho and fit for the wars, and them to train and exerciſe, and 66% 

40 put i in readineſs, and them, after their abilities and. facul- | „ 

© ties, well and ſufficiently from time to time, to cauſe to 1 

« be arrayed and welpthed. and to take the'muſter of them 0 

„ in n places fit for that purpoſe. „And that they ſhalF feve- « ol 

ce rally and reſpeRively have pawer, within the ſeveral and th 

hs reſpeclive counties and places aforeſaid, to nominate and HU 

«« appoint ſuch perſons of quality as to them ſhall meet, **;Al 

ce to be their deputy-licutenants, to be approved of by both ba 

© houſes of parliament, And be it further ardained;' that ſie % 

« John Gayre, ſir Jacob Garret, knights, etc; ſhall/have & fy 

* ſuch power and authority within the city of London,” as *, bt 

* any of the lieutenants before named, are authorized to eth 

| „have by this ordinance, within the ſaid ſeveral and reſpec- *.W 
* tive colinties (the nomination and appointmeht'sf deputy- 4 40 

* lieutenants only excepted.) And it is futthet'ordained, 6% af 

& that ſuch perſon: as ſhall not obey in any of the premiſes, * 

& ſhall anſwer their neglect and contempt to the lords and «ki 

1 9 * commans! ina parliamentary way, and not 'atherwiſe, not 6c 
'l elſe here; and that every the powers granted as aforeſaid, «© bc 
5 hall continue, until it be otherwiſe ordered or declared © ra 
"= = MY both houſes of parliament, and no longer 01 7 Ho « of 
4 Thete forces from abroad, mentioned in the ordinancoe, 2 
. were a chimera, framed to amuſe the people and make them * vc 
* | believe the king would cauſe the realm to be invaded by fo- th 
li || „es reigners. For thaagh, very probably, the pope and' cardi- be ge 
"we nal Richlieu countenanced the Iriſh rebellion, it could not Kor 
however be affirmed, they had formed a eben to "invade « ha 


England i in fayour of * king. 


March 
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March the gth, the king being at Newmarket, both houſes Charles]. 
oreſeated, the, following declaration, to Ain, which. ſerved for 1641-2. 


reply 0 s ons an <1 iy 
Aout 03 cls zud . banlgu da wobon 
Declaration of both duke 2 to the king a at : New- 


market, March * i Ne 


708 1 19 7 o 


K6: «May It pleaſe your majeſty, 


. 
4 . 


> ſage. of the 2d of this inſtant March, do give juſt cauſe, 


2. $28, 


„Ad U 8 H the. expreſſi ons in your majeſty” s meſ- og vos, 


6 of ſorrow! to us, your faithful ſubjects the lords and com- Clarendon, 
« mohs. in parliament, yet it is not without ſome mixture tom. i. 
« of confidence. and hope, conſidering they proceeded. from! 345. 


« the myſapprebenſion, of our actions and intentions, which 


having no graunq of truth or reality, may by your majeſ- 


© tyis juſtice, and, wiſdom, be removed, when your maſeſſy 


« ſhall. be fully informed, that thoſe fears and jealouſies of 
« ours, which your. majeſty thinks to be cauſeleſs and with- 
« out anyjult;.s rounds do neceſſarily and clearly ariſe from 
« thoſe dangers aud. diſtempers, into which the miſchievous 


and evil councils about you have brought this kingdom; 


« and that thoſe other fears and jealouſies, by which yo 
+ favour, your royal preſence, and confidence have Then 
« withdrawn; from your parliament, have no foundation or 
ſubſiſtance in any action, intention, or mifcarriage of ours, 
« but axe merely grounded upon the falſhood and "malice of 
«.thoſe,.. who, for the ſupporting and fomenting their own 
wicked deligns. againſt the religion and peace of the king- 
dom, do; ſeek. to. deprive your majeſty of the ſtrength and 
© affection of, your people, them of your grace and protection, 
« and. thereby to ſubject both your royal perſon and the whole 
kingdom to ruin and deſtruction. 
9 Y ſatisfy. your majeſty's judgment and conſcience in 
« both. theſe points, we deſire to make a clear and free decla- 
& ration of the cauſes of our fears and jealouſies, which we 
offer to your majeſty in theſe particulars : 
. That the deſign of altering religion in this and in 
your other kingdoms, hath been potently carried on by 
f <\thoſe. i in. greatelt authority about you, for divers years to- 
**- gether; the queen's agent at Rome, and the pope's agent 
or nuncio here, are not only evidences of this deſign, but 
* have been great actors in it. 
6 2, That the war with Scotland was procured to make 
K. way for this intent, and chiefly invited and fomented N 
the 


clo THE HISTORY 
„Chärlesle se the papiſts; and others popi affected " Whe?tof we have 
© 1641-2; ** many eviderices; r\ fret ; ang Benefit contri- 
. “bude te it.. 4 Ba Bate N00 
„ 3. That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and con- 
- ued here in England, and that the Engliſh papiſts ſhould 
have riſen about the ſame time, we have ſeveral teſtimonies 
fy and advertiſements from Ireland; and that it is a common 
ſpeech amongſt the rebels, where with concur other evidences 
and obſervations of the ſuſpicions meetin s and conſulta- 
2 tions, the tumultuary ard feditibus carriage of thoſe of 
chat religion in divers parts of this Kingdem, Abut,the 
time of the breaking out of the Triſh febefllon; p the depo- 
4/66 firian' of O Conelly ; the information "Me. ole, 
© niſter; the letter of Triſtram Whitecom 275 
„ tion bf Thomas Grant, and many oc eben 
produce, do all agtee in this: the public elch 
the lords, gentlemen, and others of the Pale, 4 
would join d with the rebels; whom ce dene fim 4c 
. or any other, to recover unto his maj jeſty 0 e prero- 
N e wreſted from him by the Nan Action in the 
houſes of parliament in England, and to maintain th 0 ame 
- £168 << vain all others, as alſo to maintain” epifc 570 Juriſdic- 


e tion, and the lawfulneſs thereof: theſe two quarrels 
upon which his majefty's late army in t the worth Walde 
. <6 mcenſet againſt us. 119q 3180995 


The great cauſe we ave to doubt, that that late "gelign, 
* ſtyled the Queen's pious Intention, was for the alteration 
of religion in this Kingdom; for ' ſucceſs 1 4 8 
1 fpope's nuncio, the count Roſetti, = 5 faſtſt bg 
praying to be obſerved every week by the Engliſfr os 
which appeared to us by one of the 8 ters, hired: 
ed by him to a prieſt in Lancaſhire. 
„The boldneſs of the Iriſh rebels in abe ey do 
nothing but by authority from the king; that the — 
< themſelves the queen's army; that the 175 or bobty which 
* they take from the Engliſh, they mark with the er 
* mark; that their purpoſe was to come to England, after 
they had done in Ireland; and ſundry other things of this 
kind proved by O Conelly, and divers others eſpecially 
« in the fore-mentioned letters from Triftram Whitecombe, 
the mayor of Kingfale, to his brother Benjamin White 
„ combe, wherein there is this paſſage, That m other 


cc ſtrange ſpeeches they utter about religion and our court of 


oy b r which he Ce: not commit to paper. 


v6 The 


- © The, manifold attempts to prœvoke your majeſty's late Charlesl, 

«6 army, and the wy oh the Scot, and- to rai a faction in 1641-2. 

« the city of London, and other parts of the kingdom; tha. 
thoſe. who have, been actors in. thoſe, buſineſſes, have had 
e their, depęndance, their, ea tenance, and encouragement 
VV 
« and others. ſtand accuſed; who was tranſported' beyond 
ſea by Warrant under your majeſty's hand, after your ma- 
4 jeſty had Fre your parliament, that your 
. majeſty h d laid a ftrict command upon all your ſervants, 
=. that none of t em ſhould depart. from court; and that dan- 
« gerous pefition delivered to captain Legg by your majeſty's 
«no han a. accompanied. with a direction ſigned with 


OW1 | 
10 5 ho. , 4 KT, ang A 277 cr Din 
bong. > e falſe and ſcandalous. accuſation. againſt- the lord 
WR... Kimbolton, and. the five members of the houſe-of com- 


. 


1 rer. 90,199 e ee by your majeſty's own 
ad, vaur 


- » 


* command, endeavoured to be juſtified in the city by your 
_* own. preſence and perſuaſion, and to be put in execution 
_ © upon their perſons by your majeſty's demand of them in 
the houſe of commons, in ſo terrible and violent a manner 
as fax exceeded all former breaches of privileges of parlia- 
e 'ment 5 Hed by your majeſty or any of your predeceſſors ; 
© and whatſoeyer your intentions were, divers bloody and 
e deſperate perſons, which attended your majeſty, diſcovered 
their afteFtions and reſolutions to have maſſaczed and de- 
_ © ſtroyed,the. members of that houſe, if the abſence of thoſe 
.. * perſons accuſed, had not, by God's providenee, topped 
the giving of that word which they expected, for the-ſetting 
them upon that barbarous and bloody act; the liſting of 
* ſo mati officers and ſoldiers, and others, putting them in- 
© to pay, and under command of colonels; feaſting and ca- 
reſſing them in an unuſual manner at Whitehall, thereby 
I miintaining them in the violent aſſaults and othey injuries 
which they offered to divers of your ſubjects, comniag that 
way in a Jawful and peaceable manner; the carrying them 
1 71 town, after which they were told by the lord Dig- 
_ © by, that the king removed on purpoſe that they might 
nat be trampled in the dirt; and keeping them fo long in 
pay, endeavouring to engage the gentlemen of the inns of 
** court in the ſame. courſe ; the plotting and deſigning of a 
_ ©. perpetual, guard about your majeſty ; the /labouring to in- 
_ © fuſe into your majeſty's ſubjects an evil opinion of the par- 
” 2 the whole kingdom, and other ſymptoms 
of a diſpolition of raiſing arms, and dividing your people 


(e by 


o 
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Cdarles I.“ by a civil war; in which combuſtion Ireland muſt needs 

1641-2. be foſt, and this kingdom miſerably waſted and conſumed, 

if not wholly roined and deſtro yes. 
That after a vote had paſſed in the houſe of commons, 

„ declaring that the lord Digby had appeared in a Warlike 

« manner at Kingſton upon Thames, to the terror and fright. 

66 of E good ſubjects, and diſturbance of the 
public peace of the kingdom; and that therefore the lords 

„ thould be moved to require his attendance, he ſhould ne- 

„ vyertheleſs be of that credit with your majeſty, as to be 

* ſent away by your own warrant to fir John Pennington, to 

land him beyond the ſea, from whence he vented his own, 

<< traiterous conceptions, that your majeſty ſhould. declare 

„ yourſelf, and retire to a place of ſtrength in this kingdom, 

* as if your majeſty could not be ſafe among your people; 

and withal took that tranſcendent boldneſs to write to the 

<< queen, offering to entertain correſpondence with her ma- 

«« jeſty by cyphers, intimating ſome ſervice which he might 

do in thoſe parts, for which he defired your majeſty's in- 

<« {tructions, whereby in probability he intended the pro- 

<< curing, ſome foreign force to ſtrengthen your majeſty in 

<< that condition, into which he would have brought you; 

«© which falſe and malicious council and advice, we have 

c great cauſe to doubt, made too deep an impreſſion in your 

0 «© majeſty, conſidering the courſe you are pleaſed to take of 

i 6 abſeititg ourſelf from your parliament, and carrying the 
<< prince with you, which ſeems to expreſs a purpoſe in your 

6« maj y to keep yourſelf in a readineſs for the acting 

nb - hs 5 | 1 
„ The manifold advertiſements which we have had from 

«© Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, that they ſtill ex- 
<< pect, that your majeſty has ſome great deſign in hand, 
for the altering of religion, the breaking the neck of your 
ce parliament, that you will yet find means to compaſs that de- 

* ſign; that the pope's nuncio hath ſollicited the kings of 
France and Spain to lend your majeſty four thouſand men 
<< a piece, to help to maintain your royalty againſt the par- 
% liament; and this foreign force, as it is the moſt perni- 
* cious and malignant deſign of all the reſt, ſo we hope 
« it is, and ſhall always be fartheſt from your majeſty's 
„thoughts, beca e no man can believe, you will give up 
„ your people and kingdom to be ſpoiled by ſtrangers, if you 
« did not likewiſe intend to change both your own profeſſion 
in religion, and the public profeſſion of the kingdom, that ſo 
0 you 


* 
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« you might ſtill be more aſſured, of thoſe foreign ſtates of CharlesI, 
« the popilh religion, for your future ſupport and defence. 164172. 

4 Theſe are ſome of the Aeta of our fears; and, jealou- — 
« ſies, which make us ſo earneſtly to. abe pays; ropal 
« authority and protection for our defence and ſecurity, in 
all the ways of humility and ſubmiſhon, which being de- 
« nied by your majeſty, ſeduced by evil counſel, we do with 
« ſorrow, for the great and unavoidable miſery and danger 
« which thereby is like to fall upon your own perſon, and 
« your kingdoms, apply ourſelves to the, uſe of that power 
« for the ſecurity and defence of both, which by the funda- 
« mental laws and conſtitutions of this kingdom xelides in 
« us; yet ſtill reſolving to keep ourſelves within the bounds 
« of faithfulneſs and allegiance to your ſacred perſon and your 
« crown : ſo as to the Fcond ſort of jealouſies and fears of 
« 'us expreſſed by your majeſty, we ſhall give a ſhorter, but as 
« true and 28 faithful an anſwer. , o gegn 

«© Whereas your majeſty is pleaſed to ſay, that for your 
« refidence near the parliament, you wiſh it may be ſo ſafe 
« and honourable, that you had no cauſe to abſent, yourlelf 
« from Whitehall; this we take as the greateſt breach of 
« privilege of parliament that can be offered, as the heavieſt - 
« miſery to yourſelf, and imputation upon us, that can be 
« imagined; and the moſt. miſchievous effects of evil coun- 
& ſels: it roots up the ſtrongeſt foundation of the ſafety and 
« honour Which your crown affords; it ſeems. as much as 
% may be to caft on the parliament ſuch a charge as is in- 
« conliſtent with the nature of that great council, being the 
« body whereof your majeſty is the head; it ſtrikes at the 
very being both of king and parliament, depriving your 
« majeſty, in your own apprehenſions, of their fidelity, and 
them of your protection, which are the mutual bands and 
« ſupports. of government and ſubjection. | 


a * 


« We have, according to your majeſty's deſire, laid our 
hands upon our hearts; we have aſked ourſelves in the 
ſtricteſt examination of our conſciences; we have ſearch- 
ed our affections, our thoughts; conſidered our actions, 
and we find none that can give your majeſty any juſt occa- 
ſion to abſent yourſelf from Whitehall and the parliament; 


but that you may with more honour and ſafety continue 
there than in any other place. 8 iu 
* Your majeſty lays a general tax upon us; if you will 
ebe 6% pleaſed to let us know the particulars, we 
„ ſhall give a clear and fatisfactory anſwer; but what hope 
can we have of ever giving your majeſty ſatisfaction, when 
6“ thoſe 


ct 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
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' 18181  FLoaIg@euUaaat- ads 2 0 20 1bi Hau 453 40 
| Chiles}; . thoſe particulars which, you, have ben, made 40 belle 
. — 


ppeared to be falſe, and your, majeſty. notwithſtanding, 
| «« will neither puniſh, nor produce the authors, but go on to 
| contract new jealouſies and fears upon general and un- 
| « certain grounds, affording us no means or poſſibility of 
| particular anſwer, to the clearing of ourſelves 1. For pr 

| | 

| 


<<" whereof, we beſeech your majeſty. to conſider theſe. in- 
40 ſtafices As 1 — f a. Y 50.7? T0 ite 19119 21 
Ide ſpeeches alledged to be ſpołken in a meeting af di- 
«« vers members of both houſes at Kenſington, concerning 2 
* purpoſe of reſtraining the 1 and prince, Which after it 
„Was denied and diſavowed, yet your majcy:1tefuſtd-to 
« name the authors, though humbly defired by both: houſes. 

The report of articles framed againſt; the queens; ma- 
„ jeſty, given out by ſome of neat relation to the courta but 


| * when it was publicly and conſtantly diſclaimed, the credit 
1 < ſeemed to be withdrawn from it; but the authors, being 


kept ſafe, will always be ready for exploits of the.-ſame 
Kind, wherewith your majeſty and the queen will be often | 
* troubled, if this courſe be taken to cheriſh and ſecure them 

„in ſuch wicked and malicious ſlanders. 3 

The heavy charge and accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, fes 
1 4 and the five members of the houſe of commons, ho re- <P 
s fuſed no trial or examination which mi 


ight ſtand with the «'n 
. 911 = 0 ; - «WC. 
| s privilege of parliament ; yet no authors, no witneſſes, pro- 1 
if (( . - 


duced againſt whom they may have reparation, for the «x 
.CC-* 19 : ; P_ — 2 6 © 0 —_— » - 8 0 q . * 0 0 
5 great injury and infamy caſt upon them ; notwithſtanding 4 

48 4 ; 


ree ſeveral petitions of both houſes, and the authority © j 
| «© of two acts of parliament, . vouched in the laſt of: thoſe a 
| .. petitions. 3 103 G1 Ub to 10 el 11 260) © 8 
1 We beſeech your majeſty to conſider; in what ſtate you « } 
\ *< are, how eaſy and fair a way you have to happitels, ho- « 
[ nau, greatneſs, plenty, and ſecurity 3 if you will join 0 
| * with the parliament, and your faithful ſubjects, in defence en; 
[| ce of the religion and public good of the kingdom: This is In 
| | « all we expect from you, and for this we hal return to * 
Wi you our lives, fortunes, and uttermoſt endeavours to ſup- | 1 
| << port your majeſty, your juſt ſovereignty and power over Wy 
if us; but it is not words that can ſecute us in, theſe our 62 
I *< bumble deſires: We cannot but too well, and forrowtully, ad 
1 << remember, what gracious meſſages we had from: you 80 
[| << this ſummer, when, with your, privity,.the bringing up the WY 
1 «© army was in agitation ;. we cannot but with. the like affec- 
1 tions recall to our minds, how, not two days before you 


4 oo gave 


3 
8 
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ve directions for the above-me tioned cuſation, and C * 
ur own coming to the Content” Wage that .bbule. pa —— 8 
e ved from "your majeſty 4 racious meſſage, that you, 
« would deep hate 'a care" of cheir privileges, às of your 
„ οn prerogative, of the "Tafety "of Ne groan. as of 
« your own children” That which” we expect, which will 
« give us aſſuruct that you have no dug but of peace 
and juſtice to your people, "muſt be ſome real effect of | 

« your” goodneſs to them, in granting thoſe things, which 
« the preſent neceſſity of the Ein om doth enforce us to 
e deſire: And in the lt place, = your majeſty will be 
« graciouſly pleaſed to put from you thoſe wicked and. miſ- 
ct; os; eounſeNtors, which have cauſed all theſe dangers 
% and diſtractions, and to continue your own reſidenę Fat 
« the prince's, near London, and the parliament, Which 
hope will be a happy beginning of contentment and — 
„ fidence betwixt your majeſty and your people, and be 
+ followed - with many ſucceeding bleſſings of hogour and 
« * greatheſs to your majeſty, and of fecurity and proſperity to 

„ Hemm, 10g 10 
„The lords and commons have commanded us to Felent 
autre your een ds farther addition, to their former. de- 
« claration. 

„Phat; your majeſty $ return and continuance =, the 
« parliament is a matter in their apprehenſion of ſo great. | 
neceſmy and importance, toward the preſervation 0 5 our | 
royal perfor and your kingdoms, that the cannot think 
they have diſcharged> their duties, in the ſingle expreſhon | | 
of their deſire, unleſs ey add fome farther reaſons | to back 0 


G ic wia. 91% bus 
1 Bo Your itajuſty's: cnc will cauſe mer to believe, 
« that it is out of deſign to diſcourage the undertakéets, and | 
« hinder the other” proviſions for raiſing —_ for defence 
« of Ireland.” © Pig 
. It. will very much haven” the rebels there, and diſ- 
affected perſons in this kingdom, as being an evidence and 
effect of the — and divifions betwixe your” "majeſty 
60 and: your 45 | 
3. That it will much Weaken RP withdraw the af- . 
6 kw of the ſubjects from your majeſty, without which 
a prince is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength and luſtre, and 
left naked 0 ths e l and mileries, chat e can be 
«imagined. i 8 
= That it i invite and cure the enemies of 
* our e en heres! ag in « foreigte” Parts, to the at- 
| „ an; 2+ + e tempting 


| 
: 
| 
| 
' 
2 
: 
| 
I 
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Charles]. © tempting and acting their evil deſigns and intentions to. MM © ! 
1641-2. wards us. | | | | « } 
* 5. That it cauſeth a great interruption in the proceeding, ll © 
© of parliament. | X ce tl 
< Theſe conſiderations threaten ſo great dangers to your *Y 
% majelty's perſon, and to all your dominions, that, as your «© 
« majefty's great council, they hold it neceflary to repreſent .o MI © 
6 you this their faithful advice, that ſo whatſoever followeth, a 
© they may be excuſed before God and man.” y - 
c 
It is needleſs to make any particular remarks on this de. Ml © £ 
claration. The following anſwers and replies will beſt ex. &F. 
plain the nature of the quarrel] between the king and the par- * A 
liament, and the arguments of both. | 3 
It muſt only be obſerved in general, that according to the m 
cuſtom of contending parties, each inſiſted largely upon the 2 
points that were favorable, and lightly touched upon ſuch as Y 
were diſadvantagious, or even paſſed them over entirely in 4 
their anſwers and replies. bil « m 
Thus much is certain, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, as. 
the king and the parliament had but too much cauſe to miſ- * 
truſt one another, and that each laboured to procure ſuch ad- © 
vantages, as might enable them to attack or defend. As for Ml * 
the declarations, meſſages, anſwers, replies, theſe were only 1 
for the people, it being the intereſt of each to gain and amufe & 
them. But herein the parliament had a great advantage, by Ml * 
reaſon of the people's prejudice againſt the king, to which he in 
oppoſed only general promiſes, whereof he could give no -.0 
aſſurance. This was very advantagious to the parliament, L of 
who pretended, that in order to truft in ſuch promiſes, it was ll © # 
neceſſary the king ſhould begin with diveſting himſelf of what ; 
enabled him to break them. Hence may be ſeen, how pet- ar 
lexed this affair was. a el 

When the committees of both houſes preſented to the king 
the foregoing declaration, and after it was read in his pie- O 
ſence, he returned this extempore general anſwer. "0s 
N out 

| 7 

The King's“ J Am confident that you expect not I ſhould give you 3 At 
anſwer 1 ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange and unexpected declaration; akin 
given ex- ( and J am ſorry (in the diſtraction of this kingdom) you Cele 
Mk 6 & ſhould think this way of addreſs to be more convenient, th, 
Ruſhworth, “ than that propoſed by my meſlage of the 2cth of Janu- 5 
SF mad! laſt, to both houſes. | : in opp 
7 5 351. As concerning the grounds of your fears and jealouſies 24 
J will take time to anſwer particularly, and doubt * 5 cf 
40 a { 
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1 

I ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God, in Charlesl. 
« his good time, will, I hope, diſcover the ſecrets and bottoms 1641-2. 
« of all plots and treaſons ; and then I ſhall ftand right i 
« the eyes of my people; in the mean time I muſt tell you. 
« that I rather expected a vindication for the imputation laid 
« on me in Mr. Pym's ſpeech, than that any more general 
« rumours and diſcourſes ſhould get credit with you. 

« For my fears and doubts, I did not think they ſhould 
« have been thought ſo groundleſs or trivial, while fo many 
« ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons are looked upon, and ſo 
60 great tumults are remembred, unpuniſhed, uninquired into: 
« [ {till confeſs my fears, and call God to witneſs that they 
« are greater for the true proteſtant profeſſion 7, my people 
« and laws, than for my own rights or ſafety ; though I 
« muſt tell you, I conceive that none of theſe are free from 
« danger. 

« What would you have? Have I violated your laws ? 
Have J denied to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of 
« my ſubjects ? I do not aſk you, what you have done for 
eme. | 
« Have any of my people been tranſported with fears and 
« apprehenfions ? I have offered as free and general pardon, 
« as yourſelves can deviſe. All this conſidered, there is a 
judgment from heayen upon this nation, if theſe diftrac- 


% tions CONUnue. 
God ſo deal with me and mine, as all my thoughts and 


intentions are upright, for the maintenance of the true pro- 
« teſtant profeſſion, and for the obſervation and preſervation 
of the laws of this land; and I hope God will bleſs and 
* aſſiſt thoſe laws for my preſervation. 

As for the additional declaration, you are to expect an 
* anſwer to it, when you ſhall receive the anſwer to the de- 
* claration itſelf.” 


M3 ! 


On the morrow, the king gave the general anſwer to the 
committee in writing, which he had delivered by word of 
mouth the day before. 


After that, the earl of Pembroke, one of the committee, The king 
aking him, whether he would grant the militia, as was given the 
delired by the parliament, for a time? “ No; anſwered anſwer in 


* the king, by God, not for an hour 2. This anſwer did 3 0 


He meant the church of England, © any king, and with which I will not LEA 
u oppoſition to preſbyterianiſm. Rapin, * truſt my wife and children. Ruſh- raſh anſwer 
2 Adding, «© You have aſked that worth, tom. iv. p. 533. 


* of me in this, was never aſked of Pembrok 
, e 
H h 5 


Vor, IX. him Ibid. 


deputies this 


to the eaxl of 
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Charles], him great injury. His principal concern was to ſatisfy the | 


| 1641-2, people, that his word might be relied upon, and yet he ſhoy. « 
al — . id, he had no intention to keep his promiſe to the parlia. « 
ll Clarendon, ment, to grant the militia, when he ſhould know for hoy 
| | t. i. p. 352. long a term, ſince he refuſed to grant it even for an hour, & @ 
1 If the parliament had hitherto placed but little confidence « | 
i in the king's promiſes, this did not help to increaſe it. On Ml « 
l! the other hand, the harſh and diſreſpectful treatment of the « {| 
|| king by both houſes, in their declaration, very much incenſed « qg 


[| him, and rendered a rupture unavoidable. For my part, | R 
| verily believe, that the hard things ſaid by the parliament to [par] 
i the king in the declaration, were inſerted by the direction of Ml whic 
5 ſome of the leaders of the party, on purpoſe to widen the decla 
lf breach, and make_a reconciliation. imprachicable, For, it h cauſe 
to be preſumed, if the king had then granted the militia for WI deem 
two or three months, both houſes would have ſcarce known bouſe 

what uſe to have made of it. They would have had no pre- nets, 

tence to employ it againſt him, ſince he would have clearly ¶ cauſe 

ſhowed, it was not his fault that their fears were not remov- anden 

ed. But it is certain, he had to deal with abler heads than &« * 

himſelf and his council. Beſides, he was then full of his de- joir 

ſign to ſeize Hull, which hindered him, doubtleſs, from ſeri- “ fag 

ouſly attending to what was molt for his advantage, 1 

The king March the 15th, the king being at Huntington, ſent a “ him 

ere meſſage to both houſes, to inform them, that he intended to “ this 

deſien to keſide at York for ſome time. He recommended to them at “ rebe 

reſide t the ſame time the affairs of Ireland. As to the militia, he “ jelty 
3 told them, That as he had always been fo tender of the It w 

iv. p. 333. privileges of parliament, that he had been ready and for- Miueſtio 
Clarendon, e ward to retract any act of his own, which he had been © T 

tl. P. 33. 6 informed had trencht upon their privileges; ſo he expected MF liam 

& an equal tenderneſs in them, of his known and unqueſti- WM land 

“ onable privileges; amongſt which, he was aſſured it is 2% oath 

% fundamental one, That his ſubjects cannot be obliged Ml © T 

© to obey any act, order, or injunction, to which his majeſty ſeal t 

& hath not given his conſent:” That therefore, he expected MF and 1 

„ and required obedience from all his ſubjects, to the laws IM © Th 

<« eſtabliſhed, being reſolved to keep the laws himſelf, and io of th! 


& require obedience to them from all his ſubjects.” ay c 

Oules 

Votes of The next day, the commons paſſed the following votes, peace 
_ which were approved by the lords. E * Mo 
mons.. That the houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their former votes con. That 


March 16 6“ cerning the militia, 


c Tha ln Ru 
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the « That the king's abſence, ſo far remote from his par- CharlesT, 
ow- « ſiament, was not only an obſtruction, but might be a de- 1641-2, 
lia « ſtruction to the affairs of Ireland. — 


— — —4 


« That when the parliament *, which is the ſupreme 
court of judicature in the kingdom, ſhall declare what the 
« Jaw of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned and 

On « controverted, but contradicted ; and a command that it 
f the « ſhould not be obeyed, is a high breach of the privilege 
enſed « of parliament. (1.) 


rt, | REMARK (1.) I he commons uſe here the equivocal word 
ent to WI [parliament] in an improper ſenſe. It is true, the parliament, 
ion of WI which conſiſts of the king and the two houſes. has a right to 
n the declare what is law; to make new and repeal old laws, be- 
„it is WM cauſe the authority of both houſes, with the royal aſſent, is 


deemed the authority of the whole kingdom. But the two 
houſes alone had never enjoyed this right. Nay, in ftrict- 
neſs, the two houſes cannot be called the parliament, be- 
cauſe the parliament is a body compoſed of three members, 
and not two only, namely, king, lords, and commons. 
„That a committee ſhall be appointed by the houſe to 
join with a committee of lords to enquire where this meſ- 
* ſage was framed, 

That thoſe perſons that did adviſe his majeſty to abſent 
ſent 2 1“ himſelf from the parliament are enemies to the peace of 
nded to “ this kingdom, and juſtly ſuſpected to be favourers of the 
them at WI rebellion in Ireland, as are alſo thoſe that adviſed his ma- 


tia for 
£NOWn 
o pre- 
clearly 
emoy- 
1s than 
his de- 
Mm ſert- 


litia, be jelty to this meſſage.” 

r of the It was at the ſame time unanimouſly reſolved upon the 

ind for-Naueſtion by the lords in parliament, 

ad been © That the ordinance of the lords and commons in par- votes of the 
expected WM liament for the ſafety and defence of the kingdom of Eng- lords. 
inqueſti- ¶ land and dominions of Wales, is not any way againſt the Lid. 


Clarendon, 


J it isa oath of allegiance, t. is p. 3540 
> obliged Ml © That the ſeveral commiſſions granted under the great 

s majeſty i {cal to the lieutenants of the ſeveral counties, are illegal 

expected and void. 


That whoſoever ſhall execute any power over the militia 
of this kingdom and dominion of Wales, by colour of 
ay commithon of lieutenancy, without conſent of both 
houſes of parliament, ſhall be accounted a diſturber of the 
peace of this kingdom. 

* Moreover, both houſes voted with one common conſent, 
That the kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is, in fo 


the laws 
If, and io 


ing votes, 
otes co 
"= 


4c 'Thai * Ruſhworth the words are, * parliament,” Ruſhworth, tom. iv. 
: hen the lords and commons in p. 634. 
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Charlesl. * evident and imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, 
1641-2. © and a popiſh party at home, that there is an urgent and 
.  incvitable neceſſity of putting his majeſty's ſubjects into 3 


Gn 


e poſture'of defence, for the ſafeguard both of his majeſty 
“ and his people. , 
| „„ That the lords and commons fully apprehending this 
itt « danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty, to provide a 
|| & ſuitable prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed 
| c themſelves to his majeſty for the ordering and diſpo- 
| & {ing of the militia of the kingdom, in ſuch a way, as was 
& agreed upon by the wiſdom of both houſes to be moſt 
U « effectual and proper for the preſent exigents of the king- 
| « dom; yet could not obtain it, but his majeſty did ſeveral 
| ce times refuſe to give his royal aſſent thereunto. 
« That in this caſe of extreme danger, and of his majeſty's 
refuſal, the ordinance agreed on by both houſes for the 
„ militia, doth oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed 
& by the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 
&« That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated  deputy-lieu- 
ce tenants, and approved of by both houſes, ſhall receive the 
commands of both houſes to take upon them to execute 
| « their offices d.“ TOY AW ga 


4 cc 


Theſe reſolutions were taken with great precipitation, for 


| | the two houſes had not yet received the king's anſwer to their 


eclaration of the gth of March. But as by his laſt meſſage 
the king had ſufficiently ſhown, he intended not 'to depart 
[ from his right concerning the militia, they thought it need- 
| jeſs to wait for a more particular notification. Some time 
after, the king ſent them this anſwer in form of a decla- 
ration, 10e 


«© The king's declaration to both houſes of parliament, in 
e anſwer to that preſented to him at Newtnarket, March 
15 on 1641-2 Cc 1 13 


E 1 8 HOUGH the declaration lately pfeſented to us at 
252 AK, toy 85 New market from both our houſes of parliament, be ol 
4. P. 361. „ fo ſtrange a nature, in reſpect of what we expected, (after 


Ruſhwortli, 68 


b In the votes the commons receiv- 
ed great encouragement and confirma- 


tion trom the opinions of Mr, Pym, 


Hampden, Hollis, Stapleton, and of St. 
John, Corbet, Liſle, &c, and chiefly 
Iron the confi..cut opinion of the lord- 


keeper Littleton, concurring with then 
Whitelock, p. 57. 

e This declaration is without dite 
it was ſent from York a few days aft 
his coming thither, Clarendon, tom. 
4 369. 66 { 
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nt and « ſo many acts of grace and favour to our people) and ſome Charles I. 
into 3 « expreſhons in it fo different from the uſual language to 1641-2, 
najeſty « princes, that we might well take a very. long time to 
« conſider it: Yet the clearneſs and uprightneſs of our . 
ng this « conſcience to God, and love to our ſubjects, hath ſupplied 
ovide 2 « us with a ſpeedy anſwer, and our unalterable affection to 
dreſſed « our people, prevailed with us to ſuppreſs that paſſion, 
| diſpo- « which might well enough become us upon ſuch an invi- 
as Was te tation. 
e moſt « We have conſidered our anſwer of the firſt of this 
> king « month at Theobalds, which is urged to have given juſt 
ſeveral e cauſe of ſorrow to our ſubjects. Whoſoever looks over 
« that meſſage, (which was in effect to tell us, that if we 
najeſty's „ would ndt join with them in an act we conceived prejudi- 
for the & cial and dangerous to us and the whole kingdom, they | 
obeyed % would make a law without us, and impole it upon our 
DIY people) will not think that ſudden anſwer can be ex- 
ity-lieu- % cepted to. | | 
eive the « We have little encouragement to replies of this nature, 
execute « when we are told of how little value our words are like | 
= e to be with you; though they come accompanied with all - | 
« the actions of love and juſtice, (where there is room for | 
tion, for MI © actions to accompany them) yet we cannot but diſawow 
„to their * the having any ſuch evil council and counſellors to our 
meſſage MY © knowledge, as are mentioned; and if any ſuch be diſco- 
» depart WI vered, we will leave them to the cenſure and judgment of 
it need- « our parliament: In the mean time we could wiſh; that our 
me time « own. immediate actions which we avow, and our honour 
a dech · © might not be ſo roughly cenſured and wounded, under that 
common ſtile of evil counſellors. hn 
| „For our faithful and zealous affection for the true pro- 
ment, in © teſtant profeſſion, and our reſolution to concur with our 
Macht © Parliament in any poſſible courſe for the propagation of it, 
f and the ſuppreſſion of popery, we can ſay no more than 
* we have already expreſſed in our declaration to all our lov- 
to us fl © ing ſubjects, publiſhed in Ireland by the advice of our 
ent, be ol *©© privy-council, in which we endeavoured to make as live! | 
ed, (after % a confeſſion of ourſelf in this point, as we were able, be- 
24 * ing moſt aſſured, that the conſtant practice of our life hath 
3 with them « been anſwerable thereunto; and therefore we did rather 
den expect a teſtimony and acknowledgment of ſuch our zeal 
w days aft * and piety, than rhoſe expreſſions we met with in this decla- 
Mon, tom. ration of any deſign of altering religion in this kingdom; 


66 { 


te 


and we do (out of the innocence of our ſoul) wiſh, that 


h 3 «© thy 


—— 


HSE LIST ORE 


Charles I.“ the judgments of heaven may be manifeſted upon thoſe 


— 


ww 


1641-2. who have, or had any ſuch deſign. (I.) 


Remark (1.) This article of the king's anſwer ſeems very 
weak. For the parliament having ſet forth, in their declara- 
tion, the reaſons why they believed there was a ſettled deſign 
to alter religi-n in England, and that the king encouraged the 
authors, his majeſty only anfwers in generals. 

As for the Scotch troubles, we had well thought, that 
© thoſe unhappy differences had been wrapt up in perpetual 
« ſilence by the act of oblivion, which being ſolemnly paſſed 
in the parliaments of both kingdoms, flops our mouth from 
* any other reply, than to ſhew our great diflike for revi- 
ving the memory thereof. (2.) 

Rem, (2). It is very viſible, the king avoids entering into 
particulars upon this head, though being attacked by the par- 
liament, he might have vindicated himſelf without infringing 
the peace between the two kingdoms, or the act of oblivion. 

If the rebellion in Ireland (fo odious to all chriſtians) 
©& ſeems to have been framcd and maintained in England, or 
* to have any countenance from hence, we conjure both our 
houſes of parliament, and all our loving ſubjects whatſo- 
« ever, to uſe all poſſible means to diſcover and find ſuch out, 
that we may join in the moſt exemplary vengeance upon 
te them that can be imagined ; but we muſt think ourſelves 
*« highly and cauſeleſly injured in our reputation. if any de- 
4 claration, ation or expreſſion of the Iriſh rebels, any let- 
„ters from count Roſetti to the papiſts for faſting and pray- 
ing, or from Triſtram Whitecombe, of ſtrange ſpeeches 
* uttered in Ireland, ſhall! beget any jealouſy or miſ-pprenen- 
* ſton in our ſubjeRs of our juſtice, piety and atiection, it 
* being evident to all underſtandings, that thoſe miſchievous 
and wicked rebels are not ſo capable cf great advantage, as 
* by having their falſe diſcourſes fo far believed, as to raiſe 
* fears and jealu uſias to the diſtraction of this kingdom, the 
© only way to their {ſecurity : and we cannot expreſs a deeper 
ſenſe of the ſuffering of our poor proteſl ant ſubjects in that 
kingdom, than we have done in our often meſtages to both 
* houfes, by which we have oftered, and are ſtil! ready to 
* venture cur royal perſon fur their redem;;tion 5 well know- 
ing, chat as we are (in our own intereſt) more. concerned 
in them, ſo we are to mike a ſtrict account to almighty 
God, for any neglec of dur duty, or their preſervation. (3). 
Rem. (3). The king continues here to clear himſelf from 
the ſuſpicions conceived of him with regard to Ircland, by 
geacrals and his own tellizzuny, But theſe proofs taken 2 
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his word, and his other outward demonſtrations, were not Charles], 
ſufficient to ſatisfy every one, The parliament did not ac- 1641-2, 
cuſe him of being wanting in expreſſions of zeal for the re- ——. 
ducing of Ireland, but of really neglecting it. | 

For the manifold attempts to provoke our late army, and 
the army of the Scots, and to raiſe the faction in the city of 
London, and other parts of the kingdom; if it be faid, as 
relating to us, we cannot without great indignation ſuffer 
« ourſelves to be reproached, to have intended the leaſt force 
* or threatning to our parliament, as the * privy to the 
„bringing up of the army would imply; whereas we call 
„God to witneſs, we never had any ſuch thought, or knew 
« of any ſuch reſolution concerning our late army. (4). 

Rem. (4). We have ſcen in the account of that conſpiracy, 
wha: were the ſeveral projects of the conſpirators, and that 
indeed they came to no reſolution, particularly as to the bring- 
ing up the army to London. The king certainly knew all 
the circumſtances of the plot, but as there was nothing re- 
ſolved, he artfully confines himſelf here to the denying that 
he was privy to any reſolution, which is very true, for there 
was no reſolution taken. But however, he knew of the de- 
ſign in general to gain the army, of which he ſays not a word. 

For the petition ſhewed to us by captain Legg, we well 
© remember the ſame, and the occaſion of that conference: 
captain Legg being lately come out of the North, and re- 
„ pairing to us at Whitehall; we aſked him of the {tate of 
* our army, and (after ſome relation made of it) he told us, 
„that the commanders and officers of the army had a mind 
* to petition the parliament, as others of our people had 
* done, and ſhewed us the copy of a petition, which we read, 
* and finding it to be very humble, deſiring the parliament 
might receive no interruption in the reformation of the 
church and ſtate, to the model of queen Elizabeth's days; 
„we told him, we faw no harm in it; whereupon he re- 
© plied, that he believed all the officers in the army would 
* like it, only he thought fir Jacob Afhly would be unwil- 
ling to ſign it, out of fear that it might diſpleaſe us. We 
* then read the petition over again, and then obſerving that 
© neither in matter or form, we conceived it could poſſibly 
give juſt cauſe of offence, we delivered it to him again, 
bidding him give it to fir Jacob Aſhly, for whoſe ſatisfac- 
* tion we had written C. R. upon it, to teſtify our appro- 
* bation : and we Wiſh that the petition might be ſeen and 
„ publiſhed, and then we believe it will appear no dangerous 
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te one, nor a juſt ground for the leaſt jealouſies or miſap- 
e prehenſion. (5). 

Rem. (5). If we compare what the king ſays here of the 
contents of this petition, with that inſerted by the lord Cla- 
rendon in his hiſtory, we ſhall find the lord Clarendon's pe. 
tition cannot be the ſame as that ſigned by the king with 
C. R. The king's word muſt be taken, to believe that this 
petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the parliament. For 
hitherto it has never appeared. + 

« For Mr. Jermin, it is well known that he was gone 
© from Whitehall, before we received the deſires of both 
« houſes for the reſtraint of our ſervants, neither returned he 
„ thither, or paſſed over by any warrant granted by us after 
* that time. (6). 

Rem. (6). It is certain, Jermin went beyond ſea by the 
king's warrant. It may be, the king had granted the warrant 
before he received the parliament's petition : but the parlia- 
ment f the warrant was antedated. | 

“ For the breach of privilege in the accuſation of the lord 
*« Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of com- 
“ mons, we thought we had given ſo ample ſatisfaction in 
* our ſeveral meſſages to that purpoſe, that it ſhould be no 
more preſſed againſt us; being confident; if che breach of 
« privilege had been greater than ever before offered, our ac- 
% knowledgment and retraction hath been greater than ever 
* king hath given ; beſides the not examining how many of 
« our privileges have been inyaded in defence and vindica- 
* tion of the other; and therefore we hoped our true and 
* earneſt proteſtation in our anſwer to your order concerning 
« the militia, would ſo far have ſatisfied you of our intentions 
* then, that you would no more have entertained any imagi- 
“ nation of any other deſign than we there expreſſed. (7). 

Rem. (7). The king was much miſtaken in imagining that 
bare proteſtations were capable of ſatisfying the parliament of 
the ſincerity of his intentions, Nay, the very declaration 
he was anſwering, might have convinced him of the con- 
trary, ſince it was there faid in plain terms, his word was 
not to be relied on. dg m 

« But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and entertaining 
* them at Whitehall, ſhould be miſ-conſtrued, we much 
% marve], when it is notoriouſly known, the tumults at Weſt 
„ minſter were ſo great, and their demeanors fo ſcandalous 
and ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſuppoſe our -0Wn 
* perſon, and thoſe of our wife and children, to be in ap- 


parent danger, and therefore we had gteat reaſon to ” 
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e point a guard about us, and to accept the dutiful tender Charlesl. 
« of the ſervices of any of our loving ſubjects, Which was all 1641-2. 


we did to the gentlemen of the inns of court. 

„For the lord Digby, we aſſure you in the r, of a 
king, that he had not our warrant to paſs the feas, and had 
left our court before we ever heard of the vote of the houſe 
of commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, that his ab- 
ſence would have been excepted againſt. 

What your advertiſements are from Rome, Venice, Paris, 
and other parts, or what the pope's nuncio ſollicits the 
kings of France or Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch 
informations come to you, or how the credit and reputa- 
tion of ſuch perſons have been ſifted and examined, we 


know not; but are conhdent no ſober, honeſt man in our 


kingdoms can believe, that we are ſo deſperate, or ſo ſenſe- 
leſs to entertain ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this 
our kingdom in ſudden diſtraction and ruin, but our own 
name and poſterity in perpetual ſcorn and infamy; and 
therefore we could have wiſhed, that in matters of ſo high 
and tender a nature (wherewith the minds of our good 
ſubjects muſt needs be ſtartled) all the expreſſions were ſo 
plain and eaſy, that nothing might ſtick with them with re- 
flection upon us, ſince you thought fit to publiſh it all. 
„And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with you 
by way of anſwer to the particular grounds of your fears, 
we hope (upon a due conſideration, and weighing both to- 
gether) you will find not the grounds to be of that mo- 
ment to beget, or longer to continue a miſunderſtanding 
betwixt us, or force you to apply yourſelves to the uſe of 
any other power than what the law hath given you, the 
which we always intend ſhall be the meaſure of our own 
power, and expect it ſhall be the rule of our ſubjects obe- 
dience. 
Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as we had no in- 
tention of accuſing you, ſo are we ſure no words ſpoken 
by us (on the ſudden) at Theobalds, will bear that inter- 
pretation. We ſaid, for our reſidence near you, we wiſh 
it might be ſo ſafe 900 honourable, that we had no cauſe 
to abſent ourſelf from Whitchall; and how this can be a 
breach of privilege of parliament, we cannot underſtand. 
We explained our meaning in our anſwer at Newmarket, 
at the preſentation of this declaration, concerning the print- 
ed ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, and the great tumults 
at Weſtminiter ; and we muſt appeal to you and all the 
worid, whether we might not juli ſuppoſe ourſelf in 
66 danger 
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* ſecurity have we that the like ſhall not be again, eſpecially if 
* any delinquents of that nature have been ap»rehended by 
the miniſters of juſtice, and been reſcued by the people, 
„ and ſo as yet eſcape unpuniſhed ? If you have not been in- 
*© formed of the ſeditious words uſed in, and the circum- 
* ſtances of thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way for 
* the examination of them, we will require ſome of our 
* learned council to attend with ſuch evidence as may ſatisfy 
you, and till that be done, or ſome other courſe be taken 
“ for our ſecurity, you cannot (with reaſon) wonder that we 
“ inte:id not to be, where we moſt defire to be. 

% And can there yet want evidence of our hearty and im- 
* portuhate defire to join with our parliament and all our 
© faithful ſubjects, in defence of the religion ard public good 
of the kingdom? Have we given you no other earneſt but 
© words, to ſecure you of theſe defires? The very remon- 
* ftrance of the houſe of commons (prblithed in November 


&* laſt) of the ſtate of the kingdum, allows us a more real himſel. 
* teſtimony of our good affections than words: that remon- them. 
* ſtrance valued our acts of grace and juſtice (8) at fo high 20 
ce a rate, that it declared the kingdom to be then a gainer, « to tl 
though it charged itſelf by bills of ſubſidies, and poll- money, « willi 
© with the levy of ſix hundred thouſand pounds, beſides the * greg 
* contracting of a debt to our Scotch ſubjects of two bun- 7 3 
% dred and twenty thouſand pounds. (9). „can 
Rem. (S.) Hitherto the king had ſpoken of bis aſſent to % W 
the acts of this parliament. but as acts of grace. He began «© ene 
in this payer to add, of juſtice. of the 
Rem. (9.) It is true the nation had been great gainers by « rity, 
theſe acts of grace and juſtice, But the king could not fe- « 25 yo 
preſent as a convincing proof of his love for his people, his « that . 
conſent that the illegal taxes of his own impoſing ſhould be * for th 
aboliſhed, and the monopolies authorized by himſelf ſuppret- yin) 
ed. Eſpecially as it was not entirely in his power to refuſe „ our ju 
his aſſent. oy Our pe 


© Are the bills for the triennial parliament, relinquiſhing 
* our title of impoſing upon merchandize, and power of preſ- 
„ fing ſoldiers, for the taking away the ſtar-chamber, and 


high commiſſicn-courts, for the regulating of the council- ther petit 
<& table, but words? Are the bills for the foreſts, the ſtan- declaratic 
© nery-cgurts, the clerk of the market, and the taking away nd replie 
the votes of the biſhops out of the lords houſe, but words! Clary to 
„ Laſtly, what greater earneſt of our truſt: and reliance on Paſs an j 
*« our pariiament could or can we give, than the paſſing of 4 of this n. 
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et hill for the continuance of this preſent parliament ? The Charles. | || 
& Jengih of which we hope will never alter the nature of par- 1641-2, 
« liaments, and the conſtitution of this kingdom, or invite | 
* our ſubjeQs ſo much to abuſe our confidence, as to eſteem | 
any thing fit for this parliament to do, which were not, if 
© jt were in our power to diſſolve it to-morrow. And after 
« all theſe, and many other acts of grace on our part (that 
«© we might be ſure of a perfect reconciliation betwixt us and 
„all our ſubjects) we have offered, and are ſtill ready to 
grant, a free and general pardon, as ample as yourſelves ſhall 
„think fit Now if theſe be not real expreſſions of the affec- 
tion of our ſoul, for the public good of our kingdom, we 
« muſt confeſs, that we want ſkill to manifeſt them. (10). 
Rem. (10.) A fort of ſophiſtry runs quite through this ar- . 
ticle, confiliing in the ſuppoſition that the king had conſent- 
ed to all theſe acts, out of love and affection for his people, 
which fe perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe acts havin 
, been male only to ſuppreſs the abuſes introduced by the kin 
himſelf, there was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk ſo much of 
them. 
To conclude (although we think our anſwer already full 
* to that point) concerning our return to London; we are 
* willing to declare, that we lock upon it as a matter of fo 
great weight, as with reference to the affairs of this king- | 
© dom, and our own inclinations and deſires, that if all we | || 
can ſay or do. can raiſe a mutual confidence (the only | ö 
„way with God's bleſſing to make us all happy) and by your | 
encouragement the laws of the land, and the government Ml} 
* of the city of London, may recover ſome life for our ſecu- | | 
rity, we will overtake your defires, and be as ſoon with you 
as you can wiſh; and in the mean time we will be ſure 1 
that neither the buſineſs of Ireland, or any other advantage 1 
for this kingdom, ſhall ſuffer through our default, or by 
our abſence; we being ſo far from repenting the acts of ll 
our juſti. e and grace, which we have already performed to | || 
our people, that we ſhall with the ſame alacrity be ſtill | 
ready to add ſuch new ones, as may beſt advance the peace, 
© honour, and proſperity of this nation.” | 
Before the parliament received this anſwer, they ſent ano- 4 
ther petition to the king in reply to his ſudden anſwer to the 
declaration delivered at Newmarket. Though theſe anſwers 
nd replies be long and full of repetitions, yet I think it ne- 
Clary to inſert them at large, that the reader may be able to 
Pals an impartial judgment upon this quarrel, Hor in affairs 
0: this nature, and efpecially in this which has given birth to 
two 
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Charles I. two parties ſtill ſubſiſting in England, there is great da 
1 T5rY of being miſled, if the honeſty and prejudices of the ws 2a 
rians, who are all of one or other party, be relied on, 
It will be better therefore to leave the reader at liberty to 


judge upon the parties own papers. Here follows the parlia- 
ment's petition, | a 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


13 4 - OUR majeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords and commons 


both houſes in parliament, cannot conceive, that the declaration 
to the kings which your majeſty received from us at Newmarket, was 
ou * ſuch as did deſerve that cenſure, your majeſty way pleaſed 
their decla- to lay upon us in that ſpeech, which your majeſty made to 
ration. ** our committees there, and ſent in writing to both houſes; 
TT our addreſs therein being accompanied with plainneſs, hu- 
iv. p. 538. mility, and faithfulneſs, we thought more proper, for the 
Clarendon, „ remGving the diſtraction of the kingdom, than if we had 
c 1 p. 367. © then proceeded according to your majeſty's meſſage of the 
* 20th of January, by which your majeſty was pleaſed to 
deſire, that we would declare, what we intended to do for 
«© your majeſty, and what we expected to be done for our- 
* ſelves; in both which we have been very much hindred by 
your majeſty's denial to ſecure us, and the Whole king- 
« dom, by diſpoſing the militia, as we had divers times moſt 
* humbly petitioned; and yet we have not been altogether 
negligent of either, having lately made good proceedings, 
* in preparing a book of rates to be paſſed in a bill of tun- 
nage and poundage ; and likewiſe the moſt material heads 
* of thoſe humble defires, which we intend to make to your 
majeſty, for the good and contentment of your majeſty, 
and your people; but none of theſe could be perfected be- 
fore the kingdom be put into ſafety, by ſettling the mili- 
© tia: and until your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to concur with 
< your parliament in theſe neceſſary things, we hold it im- 
*« poſlible for you to give the world, or your people, ſuch ſa- 
t sfaction concerning the fears and jealouſies which we have 
s expreſſed, as we hope your majeſty hath already received, 
66 a, Fear exception, which you were pleaſed to make 
* to Mr. Pym's ſpeech. | 
&* As for your majeſty's fears and doubts, the ground where- 
&« of is from ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we ſhall be a 
« careful to endeavour the removal, as ſoon as we ſhall un- 
+ derſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by your ma jeſty 


„intended, as we have been to prevent all dangerous * 
| ; „% All 
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„ And if any extraordinary concourſe of people out of the Charles I. 


« city of Weſtminſter, had the face and ſhew of tumult 
« and danger in your majeſty's apprehenſion, it will appear 
eto be cauſed by your majeſty's denial of ſuch a guard to your 
« parliament, as they might have cauſe to confide in; and 
« by taking into Whitehall ſuch a guard for yourſelf, as gave 
« juſt cauſe of jealouſy to the parliament, and of terror and 
* offence to your people; we ſeek nothing but your majeſty's 
« honour, and the peace and proſperity of your kingdoms ; 
« and we are heartily ſorry we have ſuch plentiful matter of 
« an anſwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violated our 
« laws? 

We beſeech your majeſty to remember, that the govern- 
« ment of this kingdom, as it was in a great part managed by 
your miniſters, before the beginning of this parliament, 
« conſiſted of many continued and multiplied acts of viola- 
e tion of the laws; the wounds whereof were ſcarcely healed, 
“ when the extremity of all thoſe violations was far exceed- 
ed, by the late ſtrange and unheard-of breach of our laws, 
in the accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and five members 
of the commons houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon, 
for which we have received no full ſatisfaction. 
« To your majeſty's next queſtion, whether you had de- 
nied any bill, for the eaſe and ſecurity of your ſubjects, 
« we wiſh we could ſtop in the midſt of our anſwer ; that 
with much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, that your ma- 
jeſty hath paſſed many good bills, full of contentment and 
advantage to your people ; but truth and neceflity inforceth 
* us to add this, that even in or about the time paſting 
* thoſe bills, ſome deſign or other hath been on foot; which 

if it had taken effect, would not only have deprived us of 
the fruit of thoſe bills, but have reduced us to a worſe 
* condition of confuſion, than that wherein the parliament 
* found us. | 

“And if your majeſty had aſked us the third queſtion, in- 
* timated in that ſpeech, What we had done for yourſelf ? 
Our anſwer would have been much more eaſy, That we 
** had paid two armies, wherewith the kingdom was burthen- 
ed laſt year; and have undergone the charge of the war 
in Ireland, at this time, when through many other exceſ- 
* five charges and preſſures, your ſubjects have been exhauſt- 
* ed, and the ſtock of the kingdom very much diminiſhed 
* which great miſchiefs, and the charges thereupon enſuing, 


* have been occaſioned by the evil counſels ſo powerful with 
your majeſty, which have, and will, coſt this kingdom 


„ more 


———— 
— 
EF 


| Charlesl. more than two millions, all which, in juſtice, ought to 
1642. * have been borne by your majeſty. : 

| As for that free and general pardon your majeſty has 
| 4 been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſecurity to our fears and 
| e jealouſies, for which your majeſty ſeems to propound it, 
& becauſe they ariſe not from any, guilt of our own actions, 

& but from the evil deſigns and attempts of others. 
&« To this our humble anſwer to that ſpeech, we deſire to 
& add an information, which we lately received from the 
c deputy-governor of the merchant-adventurers at Rotterdam 
| c jn Holland, that an unknown perſon, appertiining to the 
& lord Digby, did lately ſollicite one James Henely, a mari- 
4 ner, to go to Eleſnore, and to take charge of a ſhip in the 
<< fleet of the king of Denmark, there prepared, which he 
| & ſhould conduct to Hull; in which fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, 
a great army was to be tranſported : and although we are 
& not apt to give credit to informations of this nature; yet 
&« we cannot altogether think it fit to be neglected ; but that 
« it may juſtly add ſomewhat to the weight of our fears and 
& jealouſies, conſidering with what circumſtances it is ac- 
& companied, with the lord Digby's preceding expreſſions in 
& his letter to her majeſty and fir Lewis Dives, and your 
| & majeſty's ſucceeding courſe of witadrawing yourſelf north- 
& wards from your parliament, in a manner very ſuitable 
and correſpondent to that evil council, which we doubt 
| will make much deeper impreſſion in the generality of your 
& people; and therefore, we moſt humbly adviſe and beſeech 
« your majeſty, for the procuring and ſettling the confidence 
of your parliament, and all your ſubjects, and for the other 
cc important reaſons concerning the recovery of Ireland, and 
& ſecuring this kingdom, which have been formerly pre- 
& ſented to your majeſty; you will be graciouſly pleaſed (with 
c all convenient ſpeed) to return to theſe parts, and to cloſe 
% with the counſel and deſire of your parliament, where you 
1 & ſhall nnd their dutiful affections and endeavours ready to 
& attend your majeſty with ſuch entertainment, as ſhall not 
& only give your majeſty juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their faith- 
& fulnels, but other manifold evidences of their earneſt in- 
c tentions and endeavours to advance your majeſty's ſervice, 
„ honour, and contentment, and to eſtabliſh it upon the 
© ſure foundation of the peace and proſperity of all your 

„ kingdoms.“ 

This petition was preſented to the king at Vork, the 26th 


of March. He had now ſent his anſwer to the declaration 1 1 © With 
bot on. Cl: 


* 


— — —— 
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both houſes, and therefore mentions it in his anſwer to this Charles. 
laſt petition, 1642. 


c The king's anſwer d. 


ec JF you would have had the patience to have expected Ruſhworth, | 
« our anſwer to your laſt declaration, (which conſidering“ ** 2397 
« the nature of it, hath not been long in coming) we be- 

« lieve you would have ſaved yourſelves the labour of ſaying 

« much of this meſſage; and we could wiſh, that our pri- 

« vileges in all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of corte- 

© ſpondence might be preſerved with that freedom which hath 

&« been uſed of old; for we muſt tell you, that if you may 

« aſk any thing of us by meſſage or petition, and in what 

{© language (how unuſual ſoever) you think fit, and we muſt 

e neither deny the thing you alk, nor give a reaſon why we 
cannot grant it, without being taxed with breaking your pri- 

* vileges, or being counſelled by thoſe who are enemies of the 

peace of the kingdom, and favourers of the Iriſh rebellion (for 

i we have ſeen your printed votes, upon our meſſage from 
Huntington) you will reduce all our anſwers hereatter into 

« a very little room: in plain Engliſh, it is to take away 

the freedom of our vote, which were we but a ſubject were 

«* high injuſtice; but being your king, we leave all the world 

to judge what it is. (1.) 

Remark (1.) The parliament ſuppoſed an imminent dan- 
ger, which obliged them to act in an unuſual manner, and 
the king ſuppoſed the government to be in its uſual and na- 
tural ſtate. This miſunderſtanding continually returns in the 
papers of both ſides. 

* Is this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings ? We 
thought we ſhewed you one by your meſſage of the 20th 
* of January; if you have a better, or a readier we ſhall 
* willingly hearken to it, for hitherto you have ſhewed us 


U * none: but why the refuſal to conſent to your order, (which 
0 ** you call a denial of the militia) ſhould be an interruption 
It 


* toit, we cannot underſtand; for the militia, (which we 
*. - always thought neceſſary to be ſettled) we never denied the 
thing, (as we told you in our anſwer of the 28th of Ja- 
e, * nuary, to the petition of the houſe of commons) for we ac- 
8 cepted the perſons, (except for corporations) we only de- 
* nied the way: you aſk it by way of ordinance, and with 
* ſuch a preface, as we can neither with juſtice to our ho- 


th 
of Without date. It was ſent back by the ſame hands that brought the peti- 
th ken. Clarendon, tom. i. p. 369. 
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C 1.“ nour or innocence conſent to: you exclude us from a 
harlesT. . : - ny 
« power in the diſpoſition, or execution of it, together 
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with you, and for a time utterly unlimited. We tell you, 
*© we would have the thing done; allow the perſons (with 
«© that exception) deſire a bill, (the only good old way of im- 
«© poſing on our ſubjects) we are extremely unſatisfied what 
« an ordinance is; but well ſatisfied, that without our con- 
& ſent it is nothing, not binding; and it is evident, by the 
long time ſpent in this argument, the neceſſity and danger 
&« was not ſo imminent, but a bill might have well been 
* prepared; which, if it ſhall yet be done with that due re- 
& gard to us, and care of our people, in the limitation of 
ce the power, and other circumſtances, we ſhall recede from 
© nothing we formerly expreſſed in that anſwer to your or- 
« der; otherwiſe, we muſt declare to all the world, that we 
c are not ſatisfied with, or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects, to 
„ be bound by your printed votes of the fifteenth or ſixteenth 
« of this month, or that under pretence of declaring what 
© the law of the land is, you ſhall without us make a new 
& Jaw, which is plainly the caſe of the militia ; and what 
is this, but to introduce an arbitrary way of govern- 
« ment? (2.) 

Rem. (2.) It is no wonder the king and the parliament 
could not agree upon any one thing, ſince they reaſoned up- 
on different principles. The king ſuppoſed, that the order- 
ing of the militia, deſired by both houſes, ought to be done 
after the uſual manner; whereas the parliament pretended, 
that the danger the kingdom was in, and of which the king 
was the cauſe, gave them a right to demand an extraordinary 
regulation, wherein the king ſhould not be concerned. On 
the other hand, it is manifeſt, the reſtrictions propoſed by the 
king in this article, left him at liberty to diſpute eternally, and 
to refuſe the bill which ſhould be preſented to him, unleſs it 
was wholly ineffectual for the deſigns of the parliament. 

« Concerning Pym's ſpeech, you will have found, by what 
© the lord Compton, and Mr. Bainton brought from us, in 

© anſwer to that meſſage they brought to us, that as yet We 
& reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. | 

&« As for the ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we are both 
&« ſorry and aſhamed in ſo great variety, and in which ou! 
“rights, honour, and authority, are ſo inſolently lighted 
ce and vilified, and in which the dignity and freedom of pats 

ce liament is ſo much invaded and violated, it ſhould be 

e aſked of us to name any, the mentioning of the © pfo- 


4 teſtation proteſted, the apprentices proteſtation, to yo 
cc dell 
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&« tents, O Iſrael !“ or any other, would be too great an ex- Charles]. 


e cuſe for the reſt: if you think them not worth your inquiry 


d we have done: Bui we think it moſt ſtrange to be told, 


&« that our denial of a guard, (which we yet never denied, 
« but granted in another manner, and under a command at 
c that time moſt accuſtomed in the kingdom) or the denial 
c of any thing elſe, (which is in our power legally to deny) 
« which in our underſtanding (of which God hath ſurely 
&« given us ſome uſe) is not fit to be granted, ſhould be any 
«© excuſe for ſo dangerous a concourſe of people; which, not 
c only in our apprehenſion, but (we believe) in the interpre- 
c tation of the law itſelf, hath been always held moſt tu- 
c multuous and ſeditious. And we moſt wonder what, and 
« from whence come the inſtructions and informations that 
„ thoſe people have, who can ſo eaſily think themſelves 
„ obliged by the proteſtation, to aſſemble in ſuch a manner, 
for the defence of privileges, which cannot be fo clearly 
© known to any of them, and ſo negligently paſs over the 
„ conſideration, and defence of our rights, ſo beneficial and 
* neceſſary for themſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any of 


* 


them, which by their oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 


(and even by the ſame proteſtation) they are at leaſt equally 
© obliged to defend. And what interruptions ſuch kind of 


<« afſemblies may be to the freedom of future parliaments, (if 
not ſeaſonably diſcountenanced and ſuppreſſed) we muſt ad- 


© viſe you to conſider, as likewiſe whether both our powers 
may not by ſuch means be uſurped, by hands not truſted 
<* by the conſtitution of this kingdom. For our guard, we 
refer you to our anſwer to that declaration. | | 


„ By that queſtion of violating your laws; by which we 
£c 


« them; we did not expect you would have been invited to 


have looked back ſo many years, for which you have had 
ſo ample reparation : neither looked we to be reproached 


cc 
cc 
& 
cc 


whilſt we expreſs ſo great a zeal for the preſent defence of 
cc 


them, it being our reſolution, upon obſervation of the 
miſchief which then grew by arbitrary power, (though 
made plauſible to us by the ſuggeſtions of neceſſity and im- 
minent danger; and take you heed you fall not into the 
ſame error upon the ſame ſuggeſtions) hereafter to keep the 
rule ourſelf, and to our power require the ſame from all 
others (3.): but above all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible of 
what you caſt upon us, for requital of thoſe good bills you 
* cannot deny, We have denied any ſuch deſign, and as 
Vol. IX, Ii © God 


(e 


endeavoured to expreſs our care and reſolution to obſerve 


with the actions of our miniſters (then againſt the laws) 


F 
' 
' 
| 


— 


Chat” & God Almighty muſt judge in that point between us, who 


more than ever he pretended to do himſelf, as N by 


<, acknowledge the charge our people have ſuſtained in keep- 


ve are ſo ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great burthens 


cc compoſe and ſecure the general condition of our ſubjects, 


„ foundation, the law of the land. We take it very ill, that any 
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*© knows our upright intentions at the paſſing thoſe laws: fo, 
« in the mean time, we defy the devil to prove, that thert 
© was any defign (with our knowledge or privity) in or about 
„ the time of paſſing thoſe: bills, that had it taken effect, 
< could have deprived our ſubjects of the fruit of them: and 
c“ therefore we demand full reparation in this point, that we 
5 may be cleared in the ſight of all the world, and chiefly in 
the eyes of our loving ſubjects, from ſo notorious and falſe 
an imputation as this is 

Rem. (3.) Thoſe that undertake to vindicate king Charles's 
government, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, do 


* 


this clauſe of his anſwer. 
„We are far from denying what you have done; for we 


„ing the two armies, and in relieving Ireland, of the which 


„ our people have undergone, we have, and do patiently 
<« ſufter thoſe extreme perſonal wants, as our predeceſſors 
have been ſeldom put to, rather than we would preſs upon 
„them; which we hope (in time) will be conſidered on Lone 
parts. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) The king gloried in having ſuffered patienthy, 
ſince this parliament, perſonal wants which it had not been in 
his power to help. 2 
In our offer of a general i our intent was to 


c conceiving, that in theſe times of great diſtractions, the 

good laws of the land have not been enough obſerved: 
dut it is a ſtrange world, when princes proffered favours 
are accounted reproaches: yet if you like not this our olter; 
5 we have done. 

* Concerning any diſcourſes of foreign forces, though we 
© have given you a full anſwer in ours to your laſt declara- 
<« tion yet we mult tell you, we have neither fo ill an opi- 
« nion of our own merit, or the affections of our good ſub- 
« jects, as to think ourſelf in need of any foreign force to 
5 preſerve us from oppreſſion, (and we ſhall not need for any 
« other purpoſe) but are confident (through God's provi- 
« dence) not to want the good wiſhes and aſſiſtance of the 
&« whole kingdom, being reſolved to build upon that ſute 


“general diſcourſes between an unknown perſon and a ma- 


* riner, or inferences upon letters, ſhould be able to prevail 
i, « in 
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« in matters fo improbable in themſelves, and ſcandalous to Charles I. 
« us; for. which we cannot but likewiſe afk reparation, not 1642. 


by to ſettler the minds of our ſubjects, whoſe: fears and jea- 
“ louſtes would ſoon vaniſh, were they not fed and main- 
e tained by fuch falſe and malicious rumours as theſe, 

« For our return to our parliament, we have given you a 


“ full anſwer in ours to your declaration and you ought to 


“ look on us as not gone, but driven (we ſay not by you, 
« yet) from you. And if it be not fo eaſy for you to make 
“ our reſidence in London ſo ſafe as we could deſire, we are, 
„ and will be contented, that our parliament be adjourned to 


« ſuch a place, where we may be fitly and ſafely with you. 


« For although we are not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, yet 
« ye are not to expect our preſence, until ye ſhall both ſe- 
cure us, concerning our juſt apprehenſions of tumultuary 
« inlolencies; and likewiſe give us ſatisfaction for thoſe in- 
« ſupportable and inſolent ſcandals that are raiſed upon 
& us. (F.) Far «7; T7- 

Rem. (5.) The king took care not to return to London, 
at a time when he was going to try to ſecure Hull. The 
terms he required for his return were ſo undeterminate, that 
they would have afforded room for a long diſpute. 

To conclude, as we have, or ſhall not refuſe any wa 
« agreeable to juſtice or honour, which ſhall be offered to 
&« us for the begetting a right underſtanding between us; ſo 
« we are reſolved, that no ſtraits or neceſſities (to which we 
© may: be driven) ſhall ever compel us to do that, which the 
e reaſon and underſtanding that God hath given us, and our 
“ honour and intereſt, with which God hath truſted us for 
the good of our poſterity and kingdom, ſhall render un- 
5 pleaſant and grievous unto us. 

« And we aflure you that (how meanly ſoever you are 
«. pleaſed to value the diſcharge of our public duty) we are 
* ſo conſcious to ourſelf of having done our part ſince this 
i parliament, that in whatſoever condition we now ſtand, we 
ate confident of the continued protection of Almighty 
God, and the conſtant gratitude, obedience and affection 
of our people, and we ſhall truſt God with all.” 


All theſe papers were not capable of obliging the king 
or the parliament to alter their meaſures. I he parliament 


| Was reſolved to diveſt the king of the command of the mili- 


tia, and the king was as fully determined not, to give up that 


point. 


After 


11 


only for the vindicating of our own honour, but alſo there ⁊ůùß1:ů 


_— 


| 
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Charlesl. After this anſwer, both houſes ſent a meſſage to the king, 
1642. directing the lord-keeper to incloſe it in a letter to the lecre. 
tary attending his majeſty at York, to inform him that the 
Both kouſes lord admiral's indiſpoſition diſabling him to command the 
name the fleet in perſon, they had recommended to his lordſhip the earl 
—_— of Warwick to ſupply his place. But underſtanding ſince that 
contact bis majeſty had appointed for that employment fir John Pen- 
the fleet. nington, they beſought him not to prefer him to the earl of 
March 28 W arwick. | 

Ruſhwoith, . . . 
ib. P. 542. l be king was very angry at this meſſage, which was not 
Clarendon. by way of petition or declaration, and ſent the Jlord-keeper 
Hit fre. word, that his reſolution was not to alter the perſon whom 
ceivel a- he had appointed. But he was not maſter; for, by the 
gainſt th? connivance of Algernon Piercy earl of Northumberland, 
3 who was lord-admiral, Robert Rich earl of Warwick was 
acknowledged commander of the fleet, againſt the king's 

will. | 

Paper pub- About the ſame time a paper was diſperſed, wherein the 
—_— ne author examined, ** how laws are to be underſtood, and 
militia, + obedience yielded? A queſtion neceſſary for the preſent 
Ruſhworth, (“ ſtate of things touching the militia, His majeſty (ſays 
hide % he) is intruſted by law with the militia; but it is for 
© the good and preſervation of the people, and not againſt 
ce them. So that when there is a well-grounded ſuſpicion 
% that the king intends to; employ the militia againſt the 
<< people, he is not to be obeyed, for it is not likely that 
< the intent of the law is to inveſt the king with a power 
© to be uſed againſt his ſubjects.” This is the ſum of the 
author's reaſoning, which was properly that of both houſes. 
The king having peruſed this paper, ſent a meſſage to the 
lords to require them to find out the author of ſo pernicious 
a doctrine, and puniſh him according to his deſerts. But he 
objected nothing in particular againſt the author's principles 
and arguments. 
W hilt the affair of the militia was in agitation, the king 
came to the gates of Hull with ſome troops: but fir John 
Hotham denied him admittance, as will be ſeen preſently. 
It is eaſy to judge, this proceeding of the king ſerved not to 
remove the pariiament's fears and ſuſpicions, and the rather 
as having paſſed a bill for ſettling the militia, as the king de- 
fired, this bill had been rejected. The affair of Hull happen- 
ing ſhortly after, the parliament thought there was no more 
ceremony to be uſed, imagining the king ſought only to amuſe 
them, and make them loſe time. Mean while the king, five 
or ſix days after his diſappointment at Hull, ſent a mellage to 


\the 


April 22. 
id. p. 543. 
Ib, p. 267. 
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the parliament, dated April the 28th, containing his reaſons Charlesl. 


for not conſenting to the militia bill, which had been pre- 1042.4 


ſented to him. The meſſage was expreſſed in the following 


: The kin 
ner: g 
"my rejects the 


6 W E have with great deliberation and patience weighed N 
40 and conſidered (it concerning us much to weigh the meſſage to 
« conſequences of every law before we pals it) your bill lately eg 
« ſent to us, for the ſettling of the militia; and though it 


ment, 
« hath not been uſual to give any reaſons for our refuſal to April 28, 


« pals any bill (it being abſolutely in our power to paſs or Chworth, 


« not paſs, any act ſent unto us by you, if we conceive it 9 
« prejudicial to ourſelf, or inconvenient for our ſubjects, for t. i. p. 354+ 
« whom we are truſted, and muſt one day give an account;) 
« yet in this buſineſs of the militia, which being miſunder- 
« ſtood amongſt our good ſubjects, hath been uſed as an ar- 
« gument, as if we were not vigilant enough for the public 
« ſafety: and leaſt we ſhould be thought leſs conſtant in our 
« reſolutions, and this bill to be the ſame we ſent unto you; 
« we have thought fit to give you and all the world particu- 
lar ſatisfaction, why we muſt not, ought not, cannot paſs 
this bill, being the firſt public bill, to our remembrance, 
we have refuſed this parliament ; and therefore we muſt 
complain, that having expreſſed ourſelf ſo clearly and par- 
ticularly to you in this point, you ſhould preſs any thing 
upon us, which you could not but foreſee that we muſt 
refuſe, except we departed from thoſe reſolutions, grounded 
upon ſo much reaſon, which we had fo earneſtly before ac- 
quainted you with, and againſt which you have not given 
one argument to ſatisfy our judgment. 
We are pleaſed that you have declined the unwar- 
rantable courſe of your ordinance, (to the which we are 
* confident our good ſubjects would never have yielded con- 
lent) and choſen this only right way of impoſing on our 
people, which we would have allowed, but for the reaſons 
hereafter mentioned. 
* We refuſed to conſent to your ordinance, as for other 
things, ſo, for that the power was put into the perſons 
nominated therein by direction of both houſes of parlia- 
ment, excluding us from any power in the diſpoſition or 
execution of it together with you. Woe then adviſed 
you for many reaſons, that a bill ſhould be prepared, and 
after, in our anſwer of the 26th of March laſt to the peti- 
* tion of both houſes, we told you, if ſuch a bill ſhould be 
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Char' es I.“ prepared with that due regard to us, and care of our: peo- 
1642. ple in the limitation of the power, and other circum- 


Clarendon, 


ſtances, we ſhould recede from nothing we formerly ex- 
preſſed. (I.) 


Remark (1.) Whether the king was in the right or in the 


wrong concerning the affair of the militia, it is certain his 
deſign at firſt was only to amuſe the parliament, and this is 
what he ſtrives to conceal in this article. 
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* What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged us from being 
farther ſollicitous in that argument) after our full and gra- 
cious anſwers, we are content to forget. When we re- 
ſolved of our journey into Ireland (ſo that by reaſon of 
our abſence there might be no want of ſettling that power) 
beſides complying with your fears, we ſent, together with 
a meſſage of that our purpoſe, a bill for the ſettling that 
power for a year, hoping in that time to return to you; 
and being ſure that in much leſs time you might do the 


buſineſs for which you ſeemed at firſt to deſire this, which 


was, that you might ſecurely confider our meſſage of the 
20th of January laſt, By that bill we conſented to thoſe 
names which were propoſed in your ordinance, and in the 
limitation of the power, provided that ourſelf ſhould not 
be able to execute any thing but by your advice; and when 
we ſhould be out of the kingdom, the ſole execution to be 
in you; with many other things of ſo arbitrary and uncir- 
cumſcribed a power, that we ſhould not have conſented to, 
but with reference to the abſence of our own perſon, out of 
the kingdom, and thought it the more ſufferable, in teſpect 


the time was but for a year. Whether this be the bill you 


have now ſent to us to paſs, let all the world judge. (2) ä 
Rem. (2.) The lord Clarendon freely owns, that the kings 


le 1, P+393* offer to go into Ireland, was all a ſtratagem. Since. therefore 
the king had no deſign to go thither, it follows, that the bill 
he had ſent to both houſes, and which he pretended. he ſhould 
not have conſented to, but with reference to his abſence, w# 


no more than an amuſement, 


We ſee here, that the gene 


ral limitations he had annexed to his firſt engagement, wel 
not without deſign. He knew how to particularize them in 
the bill he ſent to the parliament, and was very ſenſible It 
would not be received with all theſe reſtrictions, - I bus hi 
aim in this clauſe was only to colour the pretence he had uſed 
in his firſt promiſe concerning the militia. „ 


notice of us) put the power of the whole kingdom, bt 


* You have by this bill now tendered to us (without taking 


4 life 


ate 


TIEN 
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into the hands of particular men for two years. Can you 


« jmagine we will truſt ſuch an abſolute power in the hands 
« of particular perſons, which we refuſed to commit to both 
© houſes of parliament ? Nay, is not the power itſelf too ab- 
4 ſolute, too unlimited to be committed to any private hands? 
« Hath not fir John Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed us, 
« what we may expect from an exorbitant legal power, when 
« he by a power not warranted by law, dares venture upon 
« a treaſonable diſobedience (3)? But we would willingly 
* know (and indeed ſuch an account in ordinary civility 
% we might have expected) why we are by this act abſolutely 
« excluded from any power or authority in the execution of 
« this militia, Sure your fears and jealouſies are not of ſuch 
* a nature, as are capable of no other remedy, than by leaving 
eus no power in a point of the greateſt importance, in which 
„God and the law hath truſted us ſolely, and which we are 
* contented to ſhare with you by our bill, by putting it, and 
« a greater, into the hands of particular ſubjects? What 
« would all chriſtian princes think of us, after we had paſſed 
„ ſuch a bill? How would they value our ſovereignty ? And 
« yet ſure our reputation with foreign princes, is ſome ground 
* of your ſecurity; nay, we are confident, by that time you 
* have thoroughly conſidered the poſſible conſequence of the 
bill upon yourſelves, and the reſt of our good ſubjects, you 
and they will give us thanks for not conſenting to it, find- 


ing their condition (had it paſſed) not to have been ſo pleaſ- 
ing unto them. 


We hope this animadverſion will be no 
e breach of your privileges in this throng of buſineſs and diſ- 


< temper of affections; it is poſſible that ſecond thoughts 


may preſent ſomething to your conſideration, which eſcaped 
you before. | 8 

Rem. (3.) It was hut five or ſix days ſince fir John Hotham 
denied him entrance into Hull e. 

We paſſed this parliament, at your entreaty, a bill con- 
* cerning the captives of Algier, and waved many objections 
* of our own to the contrary, upon information, that the 
* buſineſs had been many months conſidered by you. Whe- 
* ther it prove ſuitable to your intentions, or whether you 
e have not by ſome private order ſuſpended that act of par- 
„ liament, upon view of the miſtakings, you beſt know ; as 


© The lord Clarendon places this meſſage before the king's going to Hull, 
See tom, i. Po 396. 


114 6 likewiſe, 
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Charles I.“ likewiſe, what other great alterations you have made in 
1642, © other bills paſſed this ſeſſion. We cannot paſs over the put- 

* ting their names out of this bill, whom before you recom- 

mended to us in your ordinance, it ſeems, not thinking fit 

to truſt thoſe who would obey no guide but the law of 
the land (we imagine you would not wiſh we ſhould in 
our eſtimation of others follow that your rule ;) and the 
leaving out by ſpecial proviſion the preſent lord-mayor of 
„London, as a perſon in your disfavour; whereas we muſt 
„tell you, his demeanour hath been ſuch, that the city and 
* the whole kingdom is beholding to him for his example. (4.) 
Rem. (4.) It was fir Richard Gurney that was then lord- 

mayor of London, and entirely devoted to the king. 

To conclude, we do not find ourſelf poſſeſſed with ſuch 

* an excels. of power, that it is fit to transfer, or conſent it 
* ſhould be in other perſons (as directed by the bill 3) and 
* therefore we ſhall rely upon that royal right and juriſdic- 
* tion which God and the law hath given us, for the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of rebellion, and reſiſting foreign invaſion, which hath 
preſerved this kingdom in the time of all our anceſtors, * 
and which, we doubt not, but we ſhall be able to execute ; 
and, not more for our own honour and right, than for the 


*« liberty and ſafety of our people, we cannot conſent to pals 
this bill.“ 
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The declaration of the lords and commons concerning his ma- 
jeſty's laſt meſlage about the militia, 
PREY e HE lords and commons holding it neceſſary for the 
Ia 150 . peace and ſafety of this kingdom, to ſettle the militia 
Clarendon. „ thereof, did, for that purpoſe, prepare an ordinance of par- 
tl, p. 40b. 4 lament, and with all humility did preſent the ſame to his 
majeſty for his royal aſſent ; who, notwithſtanding the faith / 
ful advice of his parliament, and the ſeveral reaſons offered 
by them of the neceſſity thereof, for the ſecuring of his 
majeſty's perſon, and the peace and ſafety of his people, 
did refuſe to give his conſent; and thereupon they were 
neceſſitated, in diſcharge of the truſt repoted in them, as 
the repreſentative body of the kingdom, to make an ordi- 
nance by authority of both houſes, to ſettle the militia war- 
“ ranted thereunto by the fundamental laws of the land: (1:) 
Remark (1.) This fundamental Jaw was no other than the 
law of nature, which allows every man to provide for his 


own defence when he ſees himſelf expoſed to danger, and ſuch 
was 
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was the caſe the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves in. For CharlesT. 
otherwiſe, there was no poſitive law which gave this power 1642. 


to the two houſes of parliament. 

« His majeſty taking notice thereof, did by ſeveral meſſa- 
« pes invite them to ſettle the ſame by act of parliament; 
« affirming, in his majeſty's meſſage ſent in anſwer to the 
« petition of both houſes preſented to his majeſty at York, 
« March 26, that he always thought it neceſſary the ſame 
% ſhould be ſettled, and that he never denied the thing, only 
« denied the way; and for the matter of it, took exceptions 
only to the preface, as a thing not ſtanding with his ho- 
« nour to conſent to, and that himſelf was excluded in the 
« execution, and for a time unlimited : whereupon the lords 
and commons, being deſirous to give his majeſty all ſatiſ- 
« faction that might be, even to the leaſt tittle of form and 
te circumſtance; and when his majeſty was pleaſed to offer 
« them a bill ready drawn, did, for no other cauſe, than to 
«* manifeſt their hearty affection to comply with his majeſty's 
« deſires, and obtain his conſent, entertain the ſame ; in the 
© mean time no way declining their ordinance, and to expreſs 
« their earneſt zeal to correſpond with his majeſty's deſire, 
in all things that might conſiſt with the peace and ſafety 
« of the kingdom, and the truſt repoſed in them) did paſs 
e that bill, and therein omitted the preamble inſerted before 
« the ordinance, limited the time to leſs than two years, and 
e confined the authority of the lieutenants to theſe three par- 
e ticulars, namely, rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign inva- 
* ſion, and returned the ſame to his majeſty for his royal 


« aſſent : but all theſe expreſſions of affection and loyalty, all 


* thoſe deſires and earneſt endeavours to comply with his ma- 


e jeſty, hath (to their great grief and ſorrow) produced no 


te hetter effect than an abſolute denial, even of that which his 
© majeſty by his former meſlages, as we conceive, had pro- 
* miſed; the advice of evil and wicked councils receiving 
* {till more credit with him than that of his great council of 
% parliament, in a matter of ſo high importance, that the 


* ſafety of his kingdom, and the peace of his people depends 
upon it. (2.) 


Rem. (2. ) If the king on his part ſuppoſed the government 
to be in its natural ſtate, and that conſequently he ought to 


enjoy all his prerogatives, the parliament made here a ſuppo- 
lition which was not liable to fewer objections. That is, in 
the preſent juncture, the king ought to conſider them as hi 
great council, and be guided by their actions. 


66 But 
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Charles IJ. But now what muſt the exceptions to this bill? Not 

1642. any, ſure, that were to the ordinance ; for a care was taken 
* to give ſatisfaction in all theſe particulars. Then the ex- 
** ception was, becauſe that the diſpoſing and execution there- 
* of was referred to both houſes of parliament, and his ma- 
jeſty excluded; and now that by the bill the power and 
execution Is aſcertained, and reduced to particulars, and the 
law of the realm made the rule thereof, his majeſty will not 
* truſt the perſons. The power is too great, too unlimited 
to truſt them with. (3.) | 

Rem. (3.) The parliament pretends to ſhow here that they 
had regarded the king's complaints, and yet the king had re- 
fuſed to paſs the bill. They own that one of his majeſty's 
complaints againſt the ordinance was, his being wholly ex- 
cluded from having any thing to do in ſettling the militia, 
To ſhow therefore that the king had reaſon to be ſatisfied 
with the bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, And now that by 
<« the bill he is joined in the execution with the two houſes.” 
But inſtead of this, they ſay, And now that the execution 
is aſcertained, and the law of the realm made the rule.“ 
It is eaſy to ſee that this makes not a juſt oppoſition to the 
king's complaint. | | | 

* But what is that power? Is it any other, but in expreſs 
terms to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign inva- 
* fion? And who are thoſe perſons? Are they not ſuch as 
% were nominated by the great council of the kingdom, and 
| * aſlented to by his majeſty? And is it too great a power to 
* truſt thoſe perſons with the ſuppreſſion of rebellion, inſur- 
„ rection, and foreign invaſion? Surely the moſt wicked of 
them that adviſed his majeſty to this anſwer, cannot ſuggeſt, 
but that it is neceſſary for the ſafety of his majeſty's royal 
« perſon, and the peace of the kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould 
be put in ſome hands, and there is no pretence of excep- 
tion to the perſons : his majeſty, for the ſpace of above fi- 
* tecn years together, thought not a power far exceeding this 
* to be too great to intruſt particular perſons with, to whoſe 
* will the lives and libertics of his people by martial laws 
* were made ſubject; for ſuch was the power given to lord- 
* lieutenants and deputy- lieutenants in every county of this 
kingdom, and that without the conſent of his people, or 
authority of law: but now in caſe of extreme neceſſit), 
„ upon advice of both houſes of parliament, for no-longe! 
e ſpace than two years, a lefler power, and that for the ſafet) * 


* of the king and people, is thought too great to truſt 2 
| 66 C 


© commonwealth.” 


„ to take notice, much more to trouble ourſelf, with anſwer- 
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e cular perſons with, though named by both houſes of parlia- Charles I. 


«© ment, and approved of by his majeſty himſelf. And ſurely, 1642. 
« if there be a neceſſity to ſettle the militia (which his ma- 
« jeſty was pleaſed to confeſs) the perſons cannot be truſted 
„ with leſs power than this, to have it at all effectual: and 
the precedents of former ages, when there happened a ne- 
ceſſity to raiſe ſuch a power, never ſtraitned that power to a 
narrow compaſs; witneſs the commiſſions of array in ſeve- 
ral kings reigns, and often iſſued out by the conſent and au- 
thority of parliament. The lords and commons therefore, 
intruſted with the ſafety of the kingdom, and peace of the 
people (which they call God to witneſs is their only aim) bab Per 
finding themſelves denied theſe their ſo neceſſary and juſt * 
« demands, and that they can never be diſcharged before God 
and man, if they ſhould ſuffer the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and peace of the people, to be expoſed to the malice of the 
malignant party at home, or the fury of enemies from 
abroad; and knowing no other way to encounter the im- 
minent and approaching danger, but by putting the people 
into a fit poſture of defence, do reſolve to put their ſaid 
ordinance in preſent execution, and do require all perſons 
in authority, by virtue of the ſaid ordinance, forthwith to 
* put the ſame in execution, and all others to obey it, ac- 
“ cording to the fundamental laws of the kingdom in ſuch 
* caſes, as they tender the upholding of the true proteſtant 
“ religion, the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, and his royal 
4 poſterity, the peace of the kingdom, and the being of this 


His majeſty's anſwer to the parliaments declaration . 


W 
cc 


* very well underſtand how much it is below the Ruſhworth, 


high and royal dignity (wherein God hath placed us) Cie. 


t. i. P · 408. 


ing thoſe many ſcandalous, ſeditious pamphlets, and printed 
papers, which are ſcattered with ſuch great licence through- 
* out the kingdom (notwithſtanding our earneſt deſire, ſo 
* often in vain preſſed for a reformation) though we find it 
evident, that the minds of many of our weak ſubjects have 
* been, and ſtil] are, poiſoned by thoſe means, and that ſo 
«« general a terror hath poſſeſſed the minds and hearts of all 
+ men, that while the preſſes ſwarm (and every day pro- 


Without date. 
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. no- worſe) thoſe very untoward expretlions, that 
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duceth new tracts againſt the eſtabliſhed government of the 
church and ſtate) moſt men want the courage, or the con- 


publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober animadverſions, as might ei- 
ther preſerve the minds of our good ſubjects from ſuch in- 
fection, or reſtore and recover them when they are ſo in- 
fected ; but we are contented to let ourſelf fall to any office, 


that may undeceive our people, and to take more pains 


this way by our own pen, than ever king had done, when 
we find any thing that ſeems to carry the authority or re- 


putation of either or both houſes of parliament, and wilt 


not have the ſame refuted, or diſputed, by common and 
vulgar pens, till we are thoroughly informed, whether thoſe 
acts have in truth that countenance and warrant they pre- 


tend; which regard of ours, we doubt not but in time will 


recover that due reverence (the abſence whereof we have 
too much reaſon to complain of) to our perſon, and our 
meſſages, which in all ages hath been paid (and no doubt 
is due) to the crown of England. * 
* We have therefore taken notice of a printed paper, in- 
tituled, ** A Declaration of both houſes of Parliament, in 


. anſwer to our laſt meſſage concerning the Militia,” pub- 


liſhed by command; the which we are unwilling to be- 
heve (both for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and 
the manner of publiſhing it) can reſult from the conſent of 
both houſes ; neither do we know, by what lawful com- 
mand ſuch uncomely, irreverent mention of us, can be pub- 
lithed to the world. And though declarations of this kind 
have of late (with too much boldneſs) broken in upon us, 
and the whole kingdom, when one, or both houſes, have 
thought fit to communicate their counſels and reſolutions 


to the people; yet we are unwilling to believe, that ſuch 2 


declaration as this, ſhould be publiſhed in anſwer to our 
meſſage, without vouchſafing at leaſt to ſend it to us as their 


anſwer. Their buſineſs, for which they are met by our 


writ and authority, being to counſel us, for the good of 
our people, not to write againſt us to our people, and no 
conſent of ours for their long continuing together, enabling 
them to do any thing, but what they were firſt ſummoned 
by our writ to do: at leaſt we will believe, though miſ⸗ 
underſtanding and jealouſy (the juſtice of God will oves- 


take the fomenters of that jealouſy, and the promoters and 


contrivers of that miſunderitanding) might produce or ſay 
if thoſe 
«© houſes 
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« houſes had contrived: that declaration, as an anſwer to our Charles I. 
« meſſage, they would have vouchſafed ſome anſwer to the 1642. 
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* queſtion propoſed in ours; which we profeſſed did, and 
« muſt evidently, 2 over our underſtanding; and in 
« their wiſdom and gravity, they would have been ſure to 
« have ſtated the matters of fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary un- 
« derſtandings) might be unqueſtionable ; neither of which is 
done by that declaration. 
We deſire to know, why we were by that act abſolutely 
« excluded from any power or authority in the execution of | 
« the militia z and we muſt appeal to all the world, whether | 
« {ſuch an attempt be not a greater and juſter ground for fear | 
“and jealoufy in us, than any one that is avowed for thoſe | 
« deſtructive fears and jealouſies which are ſo publicly owned, 
e almoſt to the ruin of the kingdom. But we have been | 
« told, That we muſt not be jealous of our great council | 
of both houſes of parliament ;* we are not, no more than | 
they are of us, their king ; and as hitherto they have not 
avowed any jealouſy of, or diſaffection to, our perſon ; 
imputed all to our evil counſellors, to a malignant party, 
that are not of their minds; ſo we do (and we do it from 
our ſoul) profeſs no jealouſy of our parliament, but ſome 
turbulent, ſeditious, and ambitious natures, which (being 
not ſo clearly difcerned) may have an influence, even upon 
© the actions of both houfes. And if this declaration hath 
paſſed by ſuch conſent (which we are not willing to be- 
« lieve) it is not impoſſible, but that the apprehenſion of 
« ſuch tumults, which have driven us from the city of Lon- 
« don, for the ſafety of our perſon, may make ſuch an im- þ 
« preſſion in other men (not able to remove from the danger) | 
to make their conſent, or not to own a diſſent in matters | 
« not agreeable to their conſcience or underſtanding, l 
« We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our diſlike of the 
putting their names out of the bill, whom before they re- | 
* commended to us, in their pretended ordinance ; and the 4 
% leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent lord-mayor | | 
« of London; to all which, the declaration affords no an- 
© ſwer to that our meſſage, and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe 
Hit was intended for an anſwer to that our meſlage ; which, 
* whoſoever looks upon, will find to be in no degree an- 
* ſwered by that declaration, | | 
« But it informs all our ſubjects, after the mention with 
* what humility the ordinance Was prepared, and preſented 
„to us (a matter very evident in the petitions and meſſages 
concerning 
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Charles I.“ concerning it), and our refuſal * our conſent, not- 
1642. withſtanding the ſeveral reaſons 


ered of the neceſſi 
6 thereof, for the ſecuring of our perſon, and the peace and 
&« ſafety of our people, (whether any ſuch reaſons were given, 
„the weight of them, and whether they were not clearly 
& and candidly anſwered by us, the world will eaſily judpe;) 
© and that they were at laſt neceſſitated to make an ordinance 
« by authority of both houſes to ſettle the militia, warrant- 
<< ed thereunto by the fundamental laws of the land: but if 


& that declaration had indeed intended to have anſwered us, 
„ it would have told our good ſubjects what thoſe funda- 
c mental laws of the land are, and where to be found; and 


&« would at leaſt have mentioned one ordinance, from the 
<« firſt beginning of parliaments to this preſent parliament, 
« which endeavoured to impoſe any thing upon the ſubjects 
without the king's conſent ; for of ſuch, all the enquiry 
„ we can make, could never produce us one inſtance (t). 


Remark (1). The king and the parliament equally abuſed 
the term Fundamental Law. The parliament gave the name 
of Fundamental Law to the truſt placed in them by the 


people, which obliged the two houſes to take care of the 


public ſafety, when the kingdom was in danger, which was 
not properly a law. The king, on his ſide, would own 


none for fundamental, but politive, expreſs, and particular 
laws upon the caſe in queſtion, and required ſuch to be pro- 
duced, It is eaſy for unbiafled perſons to ſolve this difficulty. 
If it is ſuppoſed with the parliament, that the king intended 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, it is certain the parlia- 
ment had a right to oppoſe it, by virtue of the truſt put in 
them by the people, and as the repreſentative body of the na- 
tion ; and in ſuch caſe it might be ſaid, they were ſupport- 
ed by a fundamental law, or ſomething equivalent. But if 
it is ſuppoſed with the king, that the government was in its 
ordinary and natural ſtate, and there was no reaſon to ſuſpect 
him, it is certain the parliament had no right to meddle 
with the militia, without the king's conſent, "The whole 
conſiſts therefore in the truth or falſhood of theſe two ſup- 
poſitions. lt 
And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the law, which hath 
& Jain hid from the beginning of the world to this time, and 
© now is diſcovered, to take away the juſt legal power of 
the king, we wiſh there be not ſome other ſecret (to be 
« diſcovered when they pleaſe) for the ruin and deſtruction 
of the liberty of the ſubject; for, no doubt, if the "ow 
: | 6 
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« liberties of the king and ſubject, and particularly of Mag- 
« na Charta, will be eaſily diſcerned by the moſt ordinary 
« underſtanding (a). n Vibibns 1 

Rem. (2). Never were the liberties of the people in more 
danger of being deſtroyed than in the reign of Charles I. not- 
withſtanding Magna Charta and the laws of the land. So, 
whatever the king ſaid againſt the parliament, was no leſs 
ſtrong. againſt himſelf : beſides, his reaſoning could ſubſiſt 
but in virtue of the ſuppoſition mentioned in the foregoing 
article, which, was very far from being proved. 105 

« It is true we did (out of the tenderneſs of the conſtitu- 
64 tion of the kingdom, and care of the law which we are 
“bound to defend, and being moſt aſſured of the unjuſtifi- 
« ableneſs of the pretended ordinance) invite and deſire both 
<« our houſes of parliament to ſettle whatſoever ſhould be fit 


« of that nature by act of parliament z but were we therefore 


e obliged to paſs. whatſoever ſhould be brought to us of that 
« kind? We did ſay, in our anſwer to the petition of both 
« houſes, preſented to us at York the 26th of March laſt, 
and we have ſaid the ſame in other meſſages before) that 
« we always thought it neceſſary the buſineſs of the militia 
% {ſhould be ſettled, and that we never denied the thing, on- 
« ly denied the way; and we ſay the ſame ſtill, ſince the 
* many. diſputes and votes upon lord- lieutenants and their 
* commiſſions (which were begun by us or our father) had 
* ſo diſcountenanced that authority, which for many years 
« together was happily looked upon with reverence and obe- 
* dience by the people. We did, and do think it very ne- 
« ceſſary, that ſome wholeſome law be provided for that bu- 
* {ineſs; but we declared, in our anſwer to the pretended 
* ordinance,,'we expected that that neceſſary power ſhould 
de fiſt inveſted in us, before we conſented to transfer it to 
other men (3): neither could it ever be imagined, that 
* we could. conſents. that a greater power ſhould be in the 
hands of a ſubject than we were thought worthy to be 


| © truſted with ourſelf. And if it ſhall not be thought fit to 


* make a new act or declaration in this point, we doubt not 
but we ſhall be able to grant ſuch commiſſions, which ſhall 
very legally enable thoſe we truſt, to do all offices for the 
* peace and quiet of the kingdom, if any diſturbance ſhall 
* happen, I 

Rem, 


« of both; houſes; have any ſuch authority to make'a new Charlesl. 
« law, it hath the ſame authority-to repeal che old; and 1642. 
«+ then what will become of the long eſtabliſhed rights ange 
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Rem. (3). There was no occaſion to inveſt the king with 
power to ſuppreſs rebellions and inſurrections, and repel in. 
vaſions, in order to his transferring that power to others, 
ſince he was of courſe inveſted with it. But the king en- 
deavours to colour his denial by repreſenting that power a 


Exorbitant. 


« But that declaration ſaith, we were pleaſed to offer them 
a bill ready drawn; and that they (to expreſs their earneſt 
« zeal to correſpond with our deſire) did paſs that bill; 

<« all that expreſſion of affection and loyalty, all that earneſt 
© defire of theirs to comply with us, produced no better 
© effect than an abſolute denial, even of what by our for- 
*© mer meſſages (as that declaration conceives) we had pro- 
* miſed, and fo proceeds (under the pretence of mentioning 
evil and wicked councils) to cenſure and reproach us, in 
a dialect that we are confident our good ſubjects will read 
« with much indignation on our behalf. But ſure, if that 
« declaration had paſſed the examination of both houſes of 
« parliament, they would never have afhrmed that the bill 
< we refuſed to paſs was the ſame we ſent to them, or haye 
© thought that our meſſage, wherein the difference and con- 


* 


* trariety between the two bills is ſo particularly ſet down, 


% would be anſwered with the bare averring them to be one 
4 and the ſame bill: no more would they have declared 


„ (when our exceptions to the ordinance and the bill are ſo 


«< notoriouſly known to all our people) that care being ta- 
<« ken to give ſatisfaction in all the particulars we had ex- 
c cepted againſt in the ordinance, we had found new excep- 
de tions to the bill: and yet this very declaration confeſſes, 
ce that our exception to the ordinance was, that in the dil- 


© poſing and execution thereof we were excluded; and was 


© not this an expreſs reaſon in our anſwer for refuſal of the 
& hill, which this declaration will needs confute ? But the 
« power Was no other than to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſurtec- 


4 tion, and foreign invaſion ; and the perſons truſted no other 


c than ſuch as were nominated by the great council of the 
c kingdom, and aſſented to by us; and that declaration aſks 
ce if that be too great a power to truſt theſe perſons with! 
« Indeed, while fo great liberty is uſed in voting and de- 


« claring men to be enemies to the commonwealth (an Eng- 


c liſh phraſe we ſcarcely underſtand), and in cenſuring men 
ce for their ſervice and attendance upon our perſon, and in 
<« our lawful commands, great heed muſt be taken into what 


« hands we commit ſuch a power to ſuppreſs inſurrectio! 
F 6« an 
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« and rebellion ; and if inſurrection and rebellion have found Charles]. 


« other definitions than what the law hath given them, we 
« muſt be ſure that no lawful power ſhall juſtify thoſe defi- 
« nitions ; and if there be learning found out to make fir 
John Hotham's taking arms againſt us, and keeping our 
« town and fort from us, no treaſon and rebellion, we know 
„% not whether a new diſcovery may not find it rebellion in 
« us to defend ourſelves from ſuch arms, and ſo endeavour 
“ to recover what is ſo taken from us (4); and therefore it 
& concerns us (till the known law of the land be allowed 
« to be judge between us) to take heed into what hands we 
« commit ſuch power. 

Rem. (4). The king always reaſoned upon the ſuppoſi- 


1642. 


2 


tion that the government was in its natural ſtate, and that 


there was no cauſe to ſuſpect him; a ſuppoſition which was 
rot granted. 

« Beſides, can it be thought, that becauſe we are willing 
« to truſt certain perſons, that we are obliged to truſt them 
in whatſoever they are willing to be truſted? We ſay, 
« no private hands are fit for ſuch a truſt ; neither have we 
« departed from any thing (in the leaſt degree) we offered, 
or promiſed before; though we might with as much rea- 
« ſon have withdrawn our truſt from ſome perſons we before 
© had excepted, as they did from others whom they recom- 
% mended, For the power which we are charged to have 
committed to particular perſons, for the ſpace of fifteen 
years, by our commiſſions of lieutenancy, it is notoriouſly 
«* known that it was not a power created by us, but continu- 
ed very many years, and in the moſt happy times this king- 
dom hath enjoyed, even thoſe of our renowned predeceſ- 
* ſors queen Elibabeth and our father of happy memory (5) ; 


* and whatever authority was granted by thoſe commiſſions, 


* which were kept in the old forms, the ſame was deter- 
* mined at our pleaſure; and we know not that they pro- 
* duced any of thoſe calamities which might give our good 
* ſ{ubjects cauſe to be ſo weary of them, as to run the hazard 
* of ſo much miſchief, as that bill we refuſed might poſſibly 
* have produced. 

Rem. (5). The example of king James I. is no good evi- 
dence, 1 very much queſtion that in times of peace, queen 
1 ever made her ſubjects liable to be tried by mar- 
tial law. 

For the precedents of former ages in the commiſſions of 
* array, we doubt not but when any ſuch are iſſued out, 

Vol, IX, | K k. e that 
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that the king's conſent was always obtained, and the com- 


miſſions determinable at his pleafure, and then what the 


extent of power was, will be nothing applicable to this 
caſe of the ordinance. „ 220800 ar 
«<< But whether that declaration hath refuted our reaſons for 
our refuſal to paſs the bill, or no, it hath reſolved and re- 
quired all perſons in authority, thereby to put the ordinance 
in preſent execution, and all others to obey it according to 
the fundamental laws of the land. But we, whom Gr 


bath truſted to maintain and defend thoſe fundamental la 


(which, we hope, he will bleſs to ſecure us), do declare, 


that there is no legal power in either or both houſes; up- 


on any pretence whatſoever, without our conſent, to com- 
mand any part of the militia of this kingdom; nor hath 
the like ever been commanded by either or both houſes, 


ſince the firſt foundation of the laws of the land; und that 
the execution of, or the obedience to, that pretended ot- 


dinance, is againſt the fundamental laws of the land, againſt 
the liberty of the ſubject, and the ri 


loving ſubjects, of what degree or quali 


ght of parliaments,” 
and a high crime in any that ſhall henceforth execute the 
fame. And we do therefore charge and command alf oor * 
ty ſever, upon 
their allegiance, and as they tender the peac - of this king. y 


dom, from henceforth, not to muſter, levy, array; ſummon, or 


2 0 my 
warn any of our trained bands to riſe, muſter, or march; by * 
virtue or under colour of that pretended ordinance" And 


to this declaration and -ommand of ours, we expect und 
require full ſubmiſſion and obedience from all our loving 
ſubjects, upon their allegiance, as -t 


of the true proteſtant religion, the ſafety of our perſon, a 


our royal poſterity, the peace and being of this kingdom. 


Having given molt of the papers, publiſhed on both ſides, 


. 
” 


9 
>» . 
| 


wilt -anſwer”the * 
contrary at their perils; .and as they tender the' — 1 


concerning the militia, I ſhall endeavour, for the readers. 


better information, to illuſtrate a little more fully, the ground. 


of the quarre] between the king and the parliament, which. 
could be done but very briefly in my ſhort remarks. on ſeve- 


"Che fate of 


between the 


land ah pointing thoſe who were to command it under him, was 
variamenr, {olely iu the king e. But they affirmed, that in the preſent 


ral paſſages of theſe papers. EI „ 
The parliament did not deny, that in the ordinary courſe 
the qu-8ion of the government, the right of ſettling the militia, and ap- 


| _ extragroinaly 
$ The commons were divided. in their ing, „ That the power of the militi⸗ 


"i | f 0 : . t to 
opinions about this point; ſome aſſirn = ** was ſolely in the king, and ovgh de 
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jad endeavoured to eſtabliſn an abſolute government, and had 

ually eſtabliſhed it on divers occaſions : he had pretended 

hat he, might govern without parliaments, and accordingly 

ad called none for twelve years together; during which in- 

ewal he had violated ſundry Jaws, and ruled after an arbi- 

ary manner. Being forced by the neceſſity of his affairs to 

al this preſent parliament, he had ſeemed to acknowledge 

e injuſtice- of his former conduct, by giving his conſent to 

e good acts made for the redreſs of paſt, and the prevention 

f future grievances. But at the very time that he expreſſed 

great condeſcenſion for his ſubjects, and an outward re- 

ntance for his faults, he ceaſed not to deviſe means to be- 
ome abſolute -as before, The parliament inferred from this 

duct, that the king's condeſcenſion was only apparent; 

at at the firſt opportunity he would revoke the acts he had 

ſented to, and which he affected to term always acts of 
race, though they were really acts of juſtice : conſequently 
was neceſſary to put it out of his power to recede from 
mat be had done, if he ſhould defire it. The only way to 
nder ſuch a deſign, was to put the militia of the kingdom 
to ſafe hands, who ſhould not depend upon the king, and 
event him from having any power over the militia, 2 fear 
is power, either in him alone, or jointly with the two 
dſes, might enable him to break all the meaſures which 
ould be taken to hinder the execution of his deſigns. 

lt is manifeſt, the parliament was in the right or the wrong, 
cording as their ſuppoſition was true or falſe. Let it be grant- 
lor a moment, that their ſuppoſition was well grounded, and 
at the king had really a deſign to render himſelf abſolute; 
gt the parliament, out of pure reſpect to the ancient laws, 
ae the king a power which enabled him to alter the con- 


laws, wherein the ſafety of the people entirely conſiſted ? 
ut not evident, that in ſuch a caſe it was neceſſary to vio- 
te theſe laws, in order to eſtabliſh them more firmly? When 


UF Livin . 

de left to him, and that the parlia- © ment, and that if the king refuſed 

ern d er Ud, nor,ought to mediile „ to order the lame according to the ad- 

i Ann ame. And others,“ That * vice of the parliament, that then they 

5 \ 8 had not this power in him, © bythe law might do .t without him. 
that it was folely in the para- Whitelock, p. 55- 


K k 2 therefor: 


tution of the government, and ſubvert once more theſe ve- 
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traordinary. caſe, it was incumbent in them to take cate Charles. 
he kingdom periſned not by the King's fault. Ihe caſe they 1642. 
uppoſed was this: the king, for the ſpace of fifteen years. 
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Charles]. therefore the king object's to the parliament the laws whic 
1642. 2 the kings of England certain prerogatives, he-manifeſt 
u 


ma- 
* cerning the militia, to end, ſince there was nothing ne 
the ord- be ſaid on the ſubject : beſides, the parliament's ordinance 
1 now executing in all places where the people were willin 
tom. iv, Obey it. At laſt, May the 27th, the king publiſhed 2 
5. 550. Cclamation, forbidding to execute the ordinance of the 
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ppoſed the government to be in its natural ſtate; but thi 
parliament ſuppoſed the contrary : conſequently, the king 
arguments could not make any impreſſion, becauſe they wet 
not applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by the parliament. Un 
fortunately, the king was forced to uſe againſt the parliame 
the very reaſons alledged formerly by the parliament ar 
people againſt him, when he uſurped an abſolute power, 
complained that the parliament founded their right upon 

pretended neceſſity which was never proved; and himſelf l- 
formerly made uſe of a neceſſity ſtill more'tmaginary, to in 
poſe arbitrary taxes without the conſent of parliament, co 
trary to the laws of the land. 

But if, on the other hand, we ſuppoſe the parlament's { 
picions to be chimerical, and that the king never gave a 
room for them, at leaſt ſince the beginning of this patl 
ment, and that his intention to govern according to | 
was ſincere, it is certain his arguments from the laws, c 
ſtoms, royal prerogatives, were invincible, becauſe in t 
caſe there would not have been any the leaſt juſt pretence 
diveſt him of his rights. The whole queſtion. thetefore 
reduced to this ſingle point, whether the king was fince 
and his word to be relied on ? But, unhappily for him, a 
years experience had convinced moſt of his ſubjects, that 
would have eſtabliſhed an arbitrary government; the mot 
of his condeſcenſion in the acts paſſed this parliament, v 

_ dubious, and his proteſtations with regard to the future, 
certain. Thus the parliament had a great advantage 0 
him, becauſe they had for warrant of their ſuſpicions, 
paſt, which was but too certain; whereas the king could 
ofter the future, which had not the ſame certainty. 

It was time for the declarations, anſwers, and replies e 


liament, on pain to offenders of being declared diſturbe 
the public peace d. The parliament, on their part, pub 


ie other force, againſt the peace, 


h The king grounded this proclama- 
« times, when it ſhall pleaſe 


tion on a ſtatute made in the 7th of 
Edward I. whereby it was enacted, “ to puniſh them which ſhall do 
* That to the king it belongeth, by „ trary.“ See Ruſhworth, don 
«© his royal ſeigniory, ſtraightly to de. p. 5 50. 

« fend wearing of armour, and all 
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As this might 


appear very ſtrange, both houſes grounded their prohibition 


upon reaſons, of which I ſhall only relate the ſubſt ance, be- Declaration 


cauſe, flowing from the principles above-mentioned, it is eaſy 


to conceive them. 
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They ſaid therefore: 
„That the queſtion is not, whether it belong to the 
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ed a declaration, forbidding all perſons to obey the king's Charlesl. 
proclamation, as. being contrary to the laws. 


1642. 


f both 
f 


0 
houſes a- 
giinſ it. 


Ib. p. 551, 


king or no, to reſtrain the levying of the militia; but 


if the king ſhall refuſe to diſcharge that Cuty and truſty 
whether there be not a power in the two houſes: to 
provide for the ſafety of the parijament, and peace of 
the kingdom! That though the law affirms that power 
to be in the king, it does not exclude thoſe in whom 
the jaw bath placed a power for that purpoſe, as in the 
courts of juſtice, yet can it not be reſtrained by his ma- 
jeſty's command, by his great ſeal, or otherwiſe ; much 
leſs can the power of parliament be concluded by his ma- 
jeſty's command. | 

„bat though the king is the fountain of juſtice and 
protection, yet the acts of juſtice and protection are not 
exerciſed in his own perſon, but by his courts and his 
miniſters; who muſt do their duty therein, though the 
King, in his own perſon, ſhould fortid them; and 
thereſore, if judgment ſhould be given by them againſt 
tne King's will, and perſonal command, yet are they 
the king's judgments. Thus allo, the high court of 
farliament declares the king's pleature in thoſe things 
that are requiſuie thertunto; and what they do herein 
hath the ſtamp of royal authority, although his majeſty 
do in his own perion oppoſe or interrupt the fame : for 
the kimg's ſupreme and royal pleaſure is exgreiſed and de- 
clared in this high court of law and council, after a more 
eminent and obligatory manner, than it can be by any 


* perional act or ret. lution of his own. 


* That by the conitituucn and policy of this kingdom, 


the King by his proclamation cannot declare the law, con- 
trary to the judgment and refolution of any of the inferior 
courts of juitice, much leſs againſt the high court of par- 
lament ; for if it were admitted, that the king by his pro- 


clamation may declare: a law, thereby his proclamations 


will in effect become laws, which would turn to the ſub— 
verting of the Jaw of the land, and the rights and liberties 
vi the ſubjects.“ FEES. | 

K k 3 Theſe 
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Charlesl. Theſe are the principal arguments alledged by the parlia- 
1642. ment, to ſhow, that the king's proclamation was contrary 
co the laws. But there was a very manifeſt defect in this 
Defect in reaſoning. They repreſented the two houſes as alone com- 
the reaſon- poſing the parliament, whereas it is certain, the parliament 
ing of the is compoſed of the king and both houſes, joined together and 
making but one body, What the parliament ſaid is therefore 
ſtrictly true, if the word parliament be underſtood in the 
ſenſe I have mentioned, as a body confiſting of the king and 
the two houſes. For, the king cannot, by his ſole will, 
ſubvert what has been ordained by the parliament, becauſe 
himſelf making a part, and the nobleſt part of the parliament, 
he would contradict himſelf in forbidding a thing he had al- 
ready ordained. But if by the parliament be meant the two 
houſes alone, without the king, it cannot be ſaid that their 
declarations are the king's, or that they are more ſolemn and 
obligatory than the king's private will. For if they were, 
the conſtitution of the government would be entirely over- 
thrown, This is ſo true, that by retorting the argument 
alledged by both houſes againſt the king, it might be demon- 
ftrated by the ſame reaſon, that they have power to make 
laws without the concurrence of the king, which would be 
full as true, as their ſaying, that the king's proclamations 
would be ſo many laws. It is therefore certain, that by the 
arguments they alledged againſt the king's proclamation, the 
furniſhed lovincible reaſons againſt thelr oh "5iifines. 
Nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry it was that they grounded 
all the authority they aſſumed to themſelves afterwards, They 
did themſelves therefore great injury, by relying on ſuch weak 
arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in the ſuppoſition, 
that the king would have altered the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, which they had a lawful power to oppoſe by extraor- 
dinary methods, ſince the laws of the land, inſtead of afford- 
ing them effectual remedies, countenanced rather the king's 
defigns. The king on his part, founded his right upon the 
contrary ſuppoſition, namely, that there was no danger from 
him ; but that the parliament had undertaken to ſubvert the 
conſtitution of church and ſlate. Such was then the melan- 
choly ſituation of England. | 
I have related without interruption the affair of the militia, 
which laſted however ſeveral months, that I might not be ob- 
liged to break the thread of the narration ; this affair being 
of the utmoſt importance, ſince it was the moſt immediate 
cauſe of the civil wars which quickly enſued ; but it was = 
6 the 


two houſes b 


— 
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e ob- 
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as not 
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| the only affair during that time. Wherefore, it will be ne- Charlesl. 


ceſſary to go back to the time when I began to ſpeak of the 1642. 


militia, to ſee other affairs, , no leſs. material, and whereof ooo 


ſome contributed no leſs to the rupture. ws 
The king having paſſed in February the two acts, ſo ear- Rule for 
neſtly defired by the commons, namely, for the excluſion of excluding 


the biſhops, , and for preſſing of ſoldiers, ſent the following wa dieb 
e both houſes: 


| 500 1 YE of ſoldiers, 
at his having paſſed theſe two bills, being of ſo great paſſed. 


« importance, and ſo earneſtly deſired by both houſes, will -A 


* ſerve to aſſure his parliament, that he deſires nothing more boch houſes, 
than the ſatisfaction of his kingdom; yet, that he may Feb. 13. 


e farther manifeſt to both houſes how impatient he is, till en 
* he find out a full remedy to compoſe the preſent diſtempers, iv. p. 553. 
he is pleaſed to ſignify: of | 


- 


cc 


That he will by proclamation require, that all ſtatutes 
* made concerning recuſants, be with all care, diligence, 
and ſeverity, put in execution. Tal 


* 


„That his majeſty is reſolved, that the ſeven condemned 
6 prichs ſhall be immediately. baniſhed, if his. parliament 
&« ſhall conſent thereunto : And he will give preſent order, 
* that a proclamation iſſue to require all Romiſh prieſts with- 
in twenty days to depart the kingdom; and if any ſhall 
be apprehended after that time, his majeſty aſſures both 
* houſes, on the word of a king, that he will grant no 
pardon to any ſuch, without conſent of his parliament, - 

And becauſe great and different troubles are obſerved 
to ariſe, concerning the government and liturgy, of the 
church, his majeſty declares, That he. will. refer that 
whole conſideration to his parliament: But deſires not to 
be preſſed to any ſingle act on his part, till the whole be 


vec 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 


* ſo digeſted and ſettled by both houſes, that his majeſty may 


« clearly ſee what is fit to be left, as well as what is fit to 

be taken away. 12 e 3 
« For Ireland, he will not refuſe to venture his own per- 

« fon in that war, if his parliament ſhall think it convenient, 

for the reduction of that kingdom. | : 

* That he will moſt readily cancur in any reſolution their 


wildoms ſhall find out, which may conduce to promote the 
trade of the kingdom.” _ 


cc 


i Theſe bills were paſſed by com- bury, as he was in his way to Dover, 
miſſion. The king ſigned the com- where he accompanied the queen. 
Alton for paſſing the firſt, at Canter- Manley, p. 35, | 


K k 4 The 


and preſſing 
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Charlesl. The two houſes contented themſelves with thanking his 
1642, majeſty for paſſing the two bills, without returning any 
| anſwer upon the other points. | 

The parlia- The queen being miſinformed that there was a defign to 

ment clear accuſe her of high-treaſon, the parliament had notice of it, 

* and ſent the earl of Newport and the lord Seymour, to vin- 

deſign to dicate themſelves from this aſperſion. The queen anſwered, 

accuſe the jt was true, there was ſuch a report, but that ſhe gave little 

Pe rh, Credit to it. 3 | EN 

iv. p. 554+ Some letters of the lord Digby, directed to the queen, to 

Letters fir Lewis Dives his brother-in-law, and to ſecretary Nicholas* 

rrp il being intercepted, the parliament cauſed them to. be opened, 

intercepted. It was found, that the lord Digby, who was then at Middle- 


Ib. p. 555+ burg in Zealand, adviſed the king to betake himſelf to à place 


Clarendon, 
© I. p. 437+ th h Th T7 
Whitelock, Might hold a correſpondence with her. ere were alſo in 


p. 5+ the letters ſome ſharp expreſſions againſt the parliament: The 
two houſes ſent copies of theſe letters to their majeſties, af- 
ſuring them, that they were far from reflecting any thing 

upon the queen, only they beſought her not to correſpond 


* — high. with the lord Digby. Some days after, it was refolved by 


treaſon, the ee that the lord Digby ſhould be accuſed of highs 
| treaſon. 5 
Meſfaxe to February the 24th, a meſſage was ſent from both houſes to 
bir wrers his majeſty, to acquaint him with the reaſons why they de- 
the prince. fired, that the prince of Wales ſhould reſide at Hampton- 
Feb. 24. Court. The chief was, that the prince's removal might be a 
th cauſe to promote jealouſies and fears in the minds of his ſub- 
jects. For the parliament loſt no opportunity to let the people 
The king's fee, there was occaſion to be alarmed. The king intimated 
anſwer. to them by his anſwer, that he did not think himſelf ac- 
N countable for his conduct, with regard to the prince his ſon; 
ss and concluded With ſaying, “ He could not imagine from 
« what grounds theſe tears and jealouſies proceeded ; but if 
« any information had been given to that purpoſe, he deſired 
<< the ſame might be examined to the bottom; and then 
© hoped their fears would be hereafter continued only with 
6 reference to his rights and honour.” 
Propoſals About the ſame time, propoſals were made to the parlia- 
mo z. ment, for the ſpeedy raiſing of money for the reduction of 


14. p. 357. Ireland. Theſe propoſals were, that to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
Clarendon, 


t. i. p. 3559 k They were all incloſed in a cover to ſecretary Nicholas. Ruſhworth, tom. 
358. iv. p. 554. pe 


of ſafety, and deſired the queen to ſend him a cypher, that he 
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hope 
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be willing to advance money for that ſervice, ſhould be al- Charles. 
totted, according to à certain proportion, the rebels lands 1642. 
that ſhould be forfeited, which was approved of by bot 
houſes, and an act paſſed accordingly, to which the king gave 
the royal aſſent l. | "as MT 2p 

The queen departed for Holland about the end of Fe- The queen 
bruary. Wt 2-6 „ Hollands 
March the 16th, the king being at Stanford in his way to The king 
York, iſſued out a proclamation, for ſtrictly executing the ifues a 
laws againſt papiſts. This proclamation was very needleſs, nag 
and ſerved only to ſhew, that hitherto theſe laws had been pit. 

ill executed. But the king had a mind thereby to repel the Ruſhworthy 
imputation of his protecting and countenancing the catholics, i“ Þ 536 
ſo much inſiſted upon by his enemies among the people, as 
if this protection was a proof of his deſign to introduce po- 

ery m. | 
g Tue king, as I ſaid, intended to ſecure Hull, with the The king 
magazine there; but his intention was yet a ſecret, and informs the 
means were deviſing to put it in practice. To this end, very Fn ea 
probably, he ſent a meſſage to the parliament, to acquaint to go inw 
them, that he had firmly reſolved to go into Ireland, and head Ireland, 
the Engliſh troops. That therefore he intended to raiſe by *** * * 
his commiſſions, in the counties near Weſt-Cheſter, a guard b 
for his own perſon (when he ſhould come into Ireland) con- Ruthworth, 
liſting of two thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe, to be Ci. 360, 
armed from his magazine of Hull, the charge of paying ny b 3Þ5» 
whereof he deſired them to take upon them. It was eaſy to 
foreſee, that this propoſition would not be accepted, in the 
preſent juncture; for it was at the very time that the affair 
of the militia was moſt warmly debating. But the king 
hoped to reap ſome advantage, either from the approbation, 


ñ — — 


| It was propoſed, that two millions aſſigned, and divided amongſt the ad- 
and a half of thofe acres might be venturers after this proportion, viz, 


. 
* C 200 ooo acres in Ulſter. 
For each adventure of ) gon 1000 acres in Conaught, 


% 


450 looo acres in Munſter, 
600 T1000 acres in Leinſter, 


All according to the Engliſh meaſure, pence in Leinſter. Ruſhworth, tom, 
conſiſting of meadow, arable, and paſ- iv. p. 5 56. 

ture, the bogs, woods, and barren m The king, upon his coming to 
mountains being caſt in over and above, York, iſſued out a proclamation for 
to be holden in free and common ſoc- the payment of tunnage and poundage, 
cage of the king with the conſtant rent though the act, whereby they were 
of one penny each acre in Ulſter, two granted, was expired, Ruſhworth, tom. 
pence half-penny in Conaught, two iv, p. 559, 688. 

rence farthing in Munſter, and three 
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_ Clarendon, 


t. i. p-. 393. 
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or the denial, If the parliament conſented to it, the king 
found he ſhould be able to employ” this pret=nded guard of 


two thouſand. two hundred men, to render himſelf maſter 


of Hull. At leaſt, one can hardly help thinking he had ſuch 
an intention, conſidering what paſſed very ſhortly aftex. If 
his propoſition. was rejected, he flattered himſelf, at leaſt, 
that he ſhould thereby convince the people of his ſincere de- 


ſire to reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumours that were 


ſpread on that head, which would afford him opportunity to 
throw all the blame on the parliament. © Accordingly this 
was the only uſe he afterwards made of this offer, which was 
but a ſtratagem, as the earl of Clarendon owns in his hiſtory, 
But whether both houſes conſidered this . propoſition of the 
king, as a ſnare, or as a real and ſincere offer, they thought 
not fit to conſent to it. Indeed, as things then ſtood, it was 
by no means proper to ſet the king at the head of an arm 

in Ireland, and ſtill leſs, that he ſhould raiſe in England a 
guard of two thouſand two hundred men, when they were la- 
bouring with all their power to take from him the command 
of the militia, upon the foundation of the jealouſies conceiv- 
ed of him. For though hitherto they had been contented to 
accuſe only his counſellors, and a malignant party, of con- 
triving plots againſt the ſtate, this was however but an ar- 


tifice to accuſe him himſelf. So as they neither could nor 


The two 
houſes pe- 
tition the 
king, 


would approve of the king's propoſition, they preſented a 
etition to him, ſetting forth: __._ e by 
That having duly conſidered his majeſty's meſſage con- 
cerning his purpoſe of going into Ireland to proſecute the 
war, which he was pleaſed to propound to them, not as 


cc 
co 


Ruſhworth, c a matter wherein he deſired the advice of the parliament, 


iv. p. 561. 
Clarendon, 
t. i. p. 387. 


6c 
ce 
4. 
cc 
cc 


but as already firmly reſolved on, and forthwith to be put 
in execution, by granting out commiſſions for the levying 
of two thouſand foot and two hundred horſe, for a guard 
for his perſon; they could not but wonder, that a buſineſs 
of ſo great importance, and wherein they had a ſpecial 
ce intereſt, by thoſe. great ſums which they had diſburſed, 
& and for which they ſtood engaged, ſhould be concluded 
and undertaken without their advice. And therefore they 
<« held it their duty to declare, That his going into Ireland 
©: would very much endanger the ſafety of his royal perſon 
and kingdoms, for the following reaſons. | 
& I, Becauſe his royal perſon would be ſubject not only to 


<« the caſualty of war, but to the ſecret practices and con- 
£ ſpiracies of the papiſts. | 


& 2, It 
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t 2. It would exceedingly encourage the rebels, wha'did Charlesl. : 
ie generally profeſs and declare, That his majeſty — 1642. 
« nanced their proceedings, and that this. err 
« dertaken by the warrant of his commiſſion. 
4% 3. It would much enereaſe the charge of the wide! rank 
« hinder.the advance of money ſor ſupporting it; many of 
« the adventurers, who had already ſubſcribed, upon hearing 
« his majeſty's iatentiong declaring their reſolution not to pay 
« in their money; and others who were willing to have ſub- 
« ſcribed, now profeſſing the contrary. ifi 
“ 4. His abſence would very much interrupt the good pro- 
60 ceedings of parliament. Nes 417 
& 5. It would exceedingly increaſe, and render more pro- 
« bable, the jealouſies and fears of his people, of ſome force 
6 intended by evil councils near his majeſty, in oppolition to 
“ the parhament. 
<« 6. It would bereave the parliament of that advantage, 
« whereby they were induced to undertake that war, upon 
ce his majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould be managed by their 
advice; which could not be done, if his majeſty, con 
« trary to,their counſels, ſhould undertake to order and go- 
« yern it in his own perſon. 
« Upon which reaſons both houſes declared, That they | . 
te could not conſent to any levies of ſoldiers to be made by 
e his majeſty for his intended expedition into Ireland, or to 
e the payment of any army or ſoldiers there, but ſuch as 
: „ ſhould be employed and governed according to their 
, advice and direction: That if any ſuch levies ſhould be 
£ «© made by any commiſſion of his majeſty, (not agreed to by 
„both houſes of parliament) they ſhould be forced to inter- 
t e pret the ſame to be raiſed to the terror of the people, and 
* diſturbance of the public peace, and hold themſelves bound 
„by the laws of the kingdom, to apply the authority of = 
*+ parliament to ſuppreſs the ſame. And they farther declared, 
© That if his majeſty ſhould by ill obunſel be perſuaded to 
go contrary to this advice of his parliament, they ſhould 
not in that caſe hold themſelves bound to ſubmit to any 
* commiſſioners which his majeſty ſhould chuſe ; but did 
* relolve to preſerve and govern the Kingdom by the counſel 
and advice of parlia: neut, for his majeſty and his poſte- 


« rity, acording to their allegiance and the laws br the 
land u. 
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n Mr. Whitelock obſerves, that thus petition was looked upon by many as very ) 
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Charles. The king returned a long anſwer to this petition, and eon- 
1642. futed all the parliament's reaſons, which indeed, conſidered” 
in themſelyes, were very weak. But if it is obſerved, that it 
Ruſhworth, was but ſix days fince the king had reſolved to ſecure Hull, 
iv, p. 561. when the parliament preſented their petition to him, it will 
Clarendon, not be thought ſtrange that they rejected the king's offer. 
ri p. 39) Wherefore they loſt no time in replying to the king, and the 
affair reſted there, without any farther mention of his majeſ- 
ty's pretended expedition into Ireland. Only he made this 
advantage of it, tbat he could ſay he had offered to go in 
perſon and endeavour the reduction of Ireland, but that his 

offer was rejected. 
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